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THE 


LIFE  OF  PAULUS  ^MILIUS. 


When  I  first  applied  myself  to  the  nrriting  of  these  Lives, 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  others,  but  I  pursue  that  study  for  my 
own  sake ;  availing  myself  of  history  as  of  a  mirror,  from 
which  I  learn  to  adjust  and  regulate  my  own  conduct;  for  it 
is  like  living  and  conversing  with  these  illustrious  men,  when 
I  invite,  as  it  were,  and  receive  them,  one  after  another,  under 
my  roof  i  when  I  consider  how  ^eati  and  wondetfui  they  rvere^^ 
and  sele€t  from  their  actions  the  most  memorable  and  glo-' 
rious: — 

Ye  gods !  what  greater  pleasure  ?— 

What  HAPPIBK  ftOAB  TO  YIATVX  ? 

Democritus  has  a  position  in  his  philosophy,!  utterly  false 
indeed,  and  leading  to  endless  superstitions,  that  there  are 
phantasms  or  images  continually  floating  in  the  air,  some  pro- 
pitious, and  some  unlucky,  an'd  advises  us  to  pray  that  such 
may  strike  upon  our  senses  as  are  agreeable  to  and  perfective  of 
our  nature,  and  not  such  as  have  a  tendency  t6  vice  and  error. 
For  my  part,  instead  of  this,  I  fill  my  mind  with  the  sublime^ 
images  of  the  best  and  greatest  men,  by  attention  to  history' 
and  biography;  and  if  I  contract  any  blemish  or  ill  custom 
from  other  company,  which  I  am  unavoidably  engaged  01^  I 

•  *0«voc  •»?  0  w  «. Horn,  n,  xxiv.  ver.  629.    *  ' 

f  Democritus  held  that  visible  objects  produced  their  image  in  the  ambient 
air,  which  image  produced  a  second,  and  the  second  a  third,  still  less  than  the 
former,  and  so  on,  till  the  last  produced  ita  counter-part  in  the  eye.  This 
he  supposed  the  process  of  the  act  of  vision.  But  he  went  on  to  what  is  in- 
finiteljr  more  absurd.  He  maintained  that  thought  was  formed  according  as 
those  images  struck  upon  the  imagination ;  that  of  these  there  were  some 
good,  and  some  evil ;  that  the  good  produced  virtuous  Uioughts  in  na^  and  the 
evil  the  contrary. 
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correct  and  expel  them,  by  calmly  and  dispassionately  turn* 
ing  my  thoughts  to  these  excellent  examples.  For  the  same 
purpose,  I  now  put  in  your  hands  the  life  of  Timoleon  the 
Corinthian,  and  that  of  iEmilius  Paulus,  men  famous  not  only 
for  their  virtues,  but  their  success ;  insomuch,  that  they  have 
left  room  to  doubt  whether  their  great  achievements  were  not 
more  owing  to  their  good  fortune  than  their  prudence. 

Most  writers  agree  that  the  iEmilian  family  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  among  the  Roman  nobility ;  and  it  is  asserted  that 
the  founder  of  it,  who  also  left  it  his  surname,  was  Mamer- 
cus,*  the  son  of  Pythagoras  the  philosopher,!  who,  for  the 
peculiar  charms  and  gracefulness  of  his  elocution,  was  called 
iEmilius.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that 
Numa  was  educated  under  Pythagoras. 

Those  of  this  family  that  distinguished  themselves^  found 
their  attachment  to  virtue  generally  blessed  with  success ;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  ill  fortune  of  Lucius  Paulus  at  Canns, 
he  showed  on  that  occasion  both  his  prudence  and  his  valour  ; 
for,  when  he  could  not  dissuade  his  colleague  from  fighting, 
he  joined  him  in  the  combat,  though  much  against  his  will, 
but  did  not  partake  with  him  in  his  flight ;  on  the  contrary, 
when  he  who  plunged  them  in  the  danger  deserted  the  field, 
Paulus  stood  his  ground,  and  fell  bravely  amidst  the  enemy, 
with  his  sword  in  his  hand. 

This  Paulus  had  a  daughter  named  iEm;lia,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  Scipio  the  Great,  and  a  son  called  Paulus,  whose  his- 
tory I  am  now  writing. 

At  the  time  he  made  his  appearance  in  the  world,  Rome 
abounded  in  men  who  were  celebrated  for  their  virtues  and 
other  excellent  accomplishments  ;§  and  even  among  these 
iEmilius  made  a  distinguished  figure,  without  pursuing  the 
same  studies,  or  setting  out  in  the  same  track,  with  the  young 
nobility  of  that  age ;  for  he  did  not  exercise  himself  in  plead- 
ing causes,  nor  could  he  stoop  to  salute,  to  solicit,  and  caress 
the  people,  which  was  the  method  that  most  men  took  who 
aimed  at  popularity.  Not  but  that  he  had  talents  from  nature 
to  acquit  himself  well  in  either  of  these  respects,  but  he  reck* 
bned  the  honour  that  flows  from  valour,  from  justice  and  pro-> 

*  See  the  life  of  Numa. 

f  He  is  called  Pytbagons  the  philofopher,  to  distinguish  him  from  Pytha- 
goras the  famed  wrestler.   • 

i  From  Lucius  JEmilius,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  of  Rome  two  hundred 
and  seventy,  and  overcame  the  Volsctans,  to  Luciuf  Paulus^  who  wad  father  to 
Paulus  ^milius,  and  who  fell  at  Canns,  in  the  ^ear  of  Rome  five  hundred  and 
thirty-seven,  there  were  many  of  those  Emilii  renowned  fbr  their  victories 
and  triumphs. 

§  In  that  period  we  find  the  Semproiui,  the  Albini,  the  Fabii  Mazimi,  the 
MarcelC,  the  Scipios,  the  Fulvii,  Sulpitii,  Cetliegiy  Metelli,  and  other  great 
aud  excellent  men. 
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bity,  preferable  to  both ;  afed  in  these  virtues  he  soon  surpass- 
ed all  the  young  men  of  his  time. 

The  first  of  the  great  offices  of  state  for  which  he  was  a  can- 
didate, was  that  of  mdtle^  and  he  carried  it  against  twelve 
competitors,  who,  we  are  told,  were  all  afterwards  consuls ; 
and  when  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  augurs^  whom  the  Ro- 
mans employ  in  the  inspection  and  care  of  divination  by  the 
flight  of  birds,  and  by  prodigies  in  the  air,  he  studied  so  atteu^ 
tively  the  usages  of  his  country,  and  acquainted  himself  so 
perfectly  with  the  ancient  ceremonies  of  religion,  that  what 
before  was  only  considered  as  an  honour,  and  sought  for  o.n 
account  of  the  authority  annexed  to  it,"^  appeared  in  his  hands 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  arts.  Thus  he  confirmed  the  defi- 
nition which  is  given  by  some  philosophers.  That  religion  is 
the  science  of  worshipping  the  gods.  He  did  every  thing  with 
skill  and  application  2  •  he  laid  aside  all  other  con<;ents  while 
he  attended  to  this,  and  made  not  the  least  omission  or  inno- 
vation, but  disputed  with  his  colleagues  about  the  smallest  ar- 
ticle, and  insisted,  that  though  the  Deity  might  «be  supposed 
to  be  merciful,  and  willing  ta  overlook  some  neglect,  yet  it 
was  dangerous  for  the  state  to  connive  at  and  pass  by  such 
things  5.  for  no  man  ever' began  his  attempts  against  gavernment 
with  an  enormous  crime;  and  the  relaxing  in  the  smallest  mat^ 
ters  breaks  dorwn  the  fences,  of  the  greatest. 

Nor  was  he  less  exact  in  requiring  and  observing  the  Ro** 
man  military  discipline.  He  di4  ^01  &^udy9.to  be  popular  in 
command,  nor  endeavour,  like  the  genemlity,  to  make  one 
commission  the  foundation  for  another,  by  humouring  and  in* 
dulging  the  soldiery^;!  but  as  a  priest  instructs  the  initiated 
with  care  in  the  sacred  ceremonies,  so  he  explwied  to  those 
that  were  under  him  the  rules  and  customs  of  war  \  and  being 
inexorable,  at  the  same  time,  to  those  that  transgressed  them, 
he  re<-established  his  country  in  its  former  glory.  Indeed,' 
with  him  the  beating  of  an  enemy  was  a  matter  of  much  less 
account  than  the  bringing  of  his  countrymen  to  strict  disci- 
pline ;  the  one  seeming  to  be  the  necessary  coi;^equence  of  the 
other. 

During  the  war  whieh  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  with 
Antiochus  the  Great:^  in  the  east,  and$  in  which  their  most 
experienced  officers  were  employed,  another  broke  out  in  the 

*  Under  pretence  that  the  auspices  were  favourable  or  otherwise,  the  augurs 
bad  it  in  their  p<(wer  to  promote  or  put  a  stop  to  any  public  affair  whatever. 

t  The  Boraan  soldiers  were»  at  the  same  time,  citizens,  who  had  votes  fopr 
the  great  employments,  both  civil  i^nd  military. 

t  The  war  with  Antiochus  the  Cb-eat,  king  of  Syria,  began  about  the  year 
of  Borne  five  hundred  and  sixty-one,  twenty-four  years  after  the  battle  of 
Canme. 

^  The  consul  Glabrio^  and  after  him  the  two  Scipios,  the  elder  of  whom  was 
content  to  serve  as  lieutenant  under  his  brother.— itv.  1.  i^xvivi 
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west.  There  was  a  general  revolt  in  Spain  ;*  and  thither 
iEmilius  was  sent^  not  with  six  lictors  only,  like  othtr prwtors^ 
but  with  twice  the  number ;  which  seemed  to  raise  his  dignity 
to  an  equality  with  the  consular.  He  beat  the  barbarians  in 
two  pitched  battles,!  and  killed  thirty  thousand  of  them  ;  which 
success  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  his  generalship  in 
choosing  his  ground,  and  attacking  the  enemy  while  they  were 
passing  a  river ;  for  by  these  means  his  army  gained  an  easy- 
victory.  He  made  himself  master  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cities,  which  voluntarily  opened  their  gates  ;  and  having  esta- 
blished peace  throughout  the  province,  and  secured  its  alle- 
giance, he  returned  to  Rome,  not  a  drachma  richer  than  he 
went  out.  He  never  indeed  was  desirous  to  enrich  himself, 
but  lived  in  a  generous  manner  on  his  own  estate,  which  was 
so  far  from  being  large,  that  after  his  death,  it  was  hardly  suf- 
ficient to  answer  his  wife's  dowry. 

.  His  first  wife  was  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  Papirius  Maso^ 
a  man  of  consular  dignity.  After  he  had  lived  with  her  a 
long  time  in  wedlock  he  divorced  her,  though  she  had  brought 
him  very  fine  children ;  for  she  was  mother  to  the  illustrious 
Scipio  and  to  Fabius  M aximus.  History  does  not  acquaint 
us  with  the  reason  of  this  separation ;  but  with  respect  to  di- 
vorces in  general,  the  account  which  a  certain  Roman,  who 
put  away  his  wife,  gave  of  his  own  case,  seems  to  be  a  just 
one.  When  his  friends  remonstrated,  and  asked  dim,  fVias 
3he  not  chaste?  Was  she  not  fair  f  Was  she  not  fruitful  ?  he 
held  out  his  shoe,  andsidd.  Is  it  not  handsome?  Is  itnotnera? 
yet  none  knqws  where  it  wring-s  him^  but  he  that  wears  it. 
Certain  it  is,  that  men  usually  repudiate  their  wives  for  great  and 
visible  faults  ;  yet  sometimes  also,  a  peevishness  of  temper,  or 
incompliance  of  manners,  small  and  frequent  distastes,  though 
not  discerned  by  the  world,  produce  the  most  incurable  aver- 
sions in  a  married  life.^ 

*  Spain  had  been  reduced  by  Scipio  Nasica. 

t  JUvy,  xxxvii.57,  speaks  only  of  one  battle,  in  which  Paulus  £milius  forced 
the  entrenchments  of  the  Spaniards,  killed  eighteen  thousand  of  them,  and 
made  three  hundred  prisoners. 

i  The  very  Ingenious  Dr.  Robertson  mentions  this  frequency  of  divorces  as 
one  of  the  necessaxy  reasons  for  introducing  the  Christian  religion  at  that  pe- 
riod of  time  when  it  was  published  to  the  world.  **  Divorces,"  sa>s  he,  "  on 
very  slight  pretences,  were  permitted  both  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  legis- 
lators. And  though  the  pure  manners  of  those  republics  restrained  for  some 
time  the  operation  of  such  a  pernicious  institution ;  though  the  virtue  of  pri- 
vate persons  seldom  abused  the  indulgence  that  the  legislator  allowed  them, 
3'ct  no  sooner  had  the  establishment  of  arbitrary  power,  and  the  progress  of 
luxury,  vitiated  the  taste  of  men,  than  the  law  with  regard  to  divorces  was 
found  to  be  amongst. the  worst  corruptions  that  prevailed  in  that  abandoned 
age.  The  facility  of  separations  rendered  married  persons  careless  of  prac- 
tising or  obtaining  those  virtues  which  render  domestic  life  easy  and  delightful. 
The  education  of  their  children,  as  the  parents  were  not  mutually  endeared 
dr  inseparably  connected,  was  generally  disregirded**  as  etch  parent  eonsi- 
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iEmilius,  thus  separated  from  Papiria,  married  a  second 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  also  two  sons.  These  he  brought  up 
ID  his  own  house;  the  sons  of  Papiria  being  adopted  into  the 
greatest  and  most  noble  families  in  Rome ;  the  elder  by  Fa- 
bias  Maximus,  who  was  five  times  consul,  and  the  younger  by 
his  cousin«german,  the  son  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  gave  him 
the  name  of  Scipio.  One  of  his  daughters  was  nvarried  to 
the  son  of  Cato,  and  the  other  to  iElius  Tubero,  a  man  of  su* 
perior  integrity,  and  who,  of  all  the  Romans,  knew  best  how 
.to  bear  poverty.  There  were  no  less  than  sixteen  of  the  iElian 
family  and  name,  who  had  only  a  small  house  and  one  farm 
amongst  them ;  and  in  this  house  they  all  lived  with  their 
wives  and  many  children.  Here  dwelt  the  daughter  of  iEmi- 
lius,  who  had  been  twice  consul,  and  had  triumphed  twice, 
not  ashamed  of  her  husband's  poverty,  but  admiring  that 
virtue  which  kept  him  poor.  Very  diflFerent  is  the  behaviour 
of  brothers  and  other  near  relations  in  these  days ;  who,  if 
their  possessions  be  not  separated  by  extensive  countries,  or  at 
least  rivers  and  bulwarks,  are  perpetually  at  variance  about 
them.  So  much  instruction  does  nistory  suggest  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  who  are  willing  to  profit  by  it ! 

When  JEmilius  was  created  consul,"*  he  went  upon  an  expe^ 
dition  against  the  Ligurians,  whose  country  lies  at  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  and  who  are  also  called  Ligustines ;  a  bold  and 
martial  people  that  learnt  the  art  of  war  of  the  Romans,  by 
means  of  their  vicinity.  For  they  dwelt  in  the  extremities  of 
Italy,  bordering  upon  that  part  of  the  Alps  which  is  washed 
by  the  Tuscan  sea,  just  opposite  to  Africa,  and  were  milled 
with  the  Gauls  and  Spaniards  who  inhabited  the  coast.  'At 
that  time  they  had  likewise  some  strength  at  sea,  and  their  cor«- 
sairs  plund^ed  and  destroyed  the  merchant  ships  as  far  as  the 
PiOars  of  Hercules.  They  had  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men 
to  receive  i^milius,  who  came  but  with  eight  thoussmd  at  the 
most.  He  engaged  them,  however,  though  five  times  his  num- 
ber, routed  them  entirely,  and  shut  them  up  within  their  waU* 
cd  towns.  When  they  were  in  these  circumstances,  he  ofFer^ 
ed  them  reasonable  and  moderate  terms  ;  for  the  Romans  did 
not  choose  utterly  to  cut  off  the  people  of  Liguria,  whom  they 
considered  as  a  bulwark  against  the  Gauls,  who  were  always 

dered  it  but  a  partial  care,  which  might  with  equal  justice  devolve  on  the 
other.  Marriae^,  instead  of  restraining*,  added  to  the  violence  of  irrep^ular 
desire,  and  under  a  legal  title  became  the  vilest  and  most  tameless  prosti- 
tution. From  all  these  causes  the  marriage  state  fell  into  disreputation  and 
contempt;  and  it  became  necessary  to  force  men  by  penul  laws  into  a  society 
where  they  expected  no  secure  or  histing  liappiness.  Among'  the  Romans 
domestic  corruption  gtew  of  a  suddento  an  incredihle  height.  And,  perhaps, 
in  the  history  of  mankind  we  can  find  no  parallel  to  the  undisguised  impurity 
and  licentiouanesa  of  that  age.  It  was  in  good  time,  therefore/'  &c.  &c. 
*  It  was'tiie  y«ar  ibUftwing  that  he  went  against  the  liguriaaa. 
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hovering  over  Italy.  The  Ligurians,  confidiDg  in  iEmilius^ 
delivered  up  their  ships  and  their  towns.  He  only  razed  the 
fortifications,  and  then  delivered  the  cities  to  them  again;  but 
he  carried  off  their  shipping,  leaving  them  not  a  vessel  bigger 
than  those  with  three  banks  of  oars ;  and  he  set  at  liberty  a 
number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  had  made  both  at  sea  and 
land,  as  well  Romans  as  strangers. 

Such  were  the  memorable  acti6ns  of  his  first  consulship. 
After  which  he  often  expressed  his  desire  of  being  appointed 
again  to  the  same  high  office,  and  even  stood  candidate  for  it; 
but  iheeting  with  a  repulse,  he  solicited  it  no  more.  Instead 
of  that  he  applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  his  function  as 
augur ^  and  to  the  education  of  his  sons,  not  only  in  sacharts 
as  had  been  taught  in  Rome,  and  riiose  ^t  he  had  learnt  him«- 
self,  but  also  in  the  genteeler  arts  of  Greece. '  To  this  pur^ 
pose  he  not  only  entertained  masters  who  could  teach  them 
grammar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  but  sculpture  also,  and  painting, 
together  with  such  as  were  skiUed  in  breaking  and  teaching 
horses  and  dogs,  and  were  to  instruct  them  in  riding  and  hunt* 
ing.  When  no  public  affairs  hindered  him,  he  himself  always 
attended  their  studies  and  exercises.  In  short,  he  was  the 
most  indulgent  parent  in  Rome. 

As  to  public  affairs,  the  Romans  were  then  engaged  in  a 
war  widi  Perseus*  king  of  the  Macedonians,  and  they  imputed 
it  either  to  the  incapacity  or  cowardice  of  their  generalsf  that 
the  advantage  was  on  the  enemy's  side.  For  they  who  had 
forced  Antiochus  the  Great  to  quit  the  rest  of  Asia,:}:  driven 
him  beyond  Mount  Taurus,  confined  him  to  S3rria,  and  made 
him  thmk  himself  happy  if  he  could  purchase  his  peace  with 
fifteen  thousand  talen.ts;$  they  who  had  lately  vanquished 
king  Philip  in  Thessaly,||  and  delivered  the  Greeks  from  the 
Macedonian  yoke ;  in  short,  they  who  had  subdued  Hannibal, 
to  whom  no  king  could  be  compared  either  for  valpur  or  power, 
fought  it  an  intolerable  thing  to  be  obliged  to  contend  with 
Perseus  upon^  equal  terms,  as  if  he  could  be  an  adversary  able 
to  cope  with  them,  who  only  brought  into  the  field  the  poor 
remains  of  his  father^s  routed  forces.    In  this,  however,  the 

*  This  second  Macedonian  war  with  Perseus  began  in  the  year  of  Rome  five 
hundred  and  eighty -two,  a  hundred  and  sixty-nine  years  before  the  Christian 
era. 

f  Those  generals  were  P.  Licinias  Crassus,  after  him,  A.  Hosdlius  Man- 
cinus,  and  then  Q.  Martins  Philippus,  who  dragged  the  war  heavily  on  during 
three  years  of  their  consulship. 

%  Seventeen  years  before. 

%  Livy  says  twelve  thousand,  which  were  to  be  paid  in  twelve  years^  by  a 
thousand  talents  a-year. 

I  This  senice  was  performed  by  Quinctius  Flaminios^  who  defeated  Philip 
in  Tbessaly,  killed  cieht  thousand  of  his  men  upon  the  spot,  took  five  thou- 
sand prisoners,  and  after  his  victory  caused  procbiroation  to  be  made  by  a  he- 
rald at  the  Isthmian  games,  that  Greece  was  free. 
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Romans  were  deceived ;  for  they  knew  not  that  Philip,  after 
his  defeat,  had  raised  a  much  more  numerous  and  better  disci-* 
plined  army  than  he  had  before.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  ex- 
plain this  in  a  few  words,  beginning  at  the  fountain  head.  An« 
tigonus,*  the  most  powerful  among  the  generals  and  suc- 
cessors of  Alexander^  having  gained  for  himself  and  his  de- 
scendants the  title  of  king,  had  a  son  named  Demetrius,  who 
was  father  to  Antigonus,  sumamed  Gonatas,  Gonatas  had  a 
son  named  Demetrius,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  left  a  young 
son  called  Philip.  The  Macedonian  nobility  dreading  the  con- 
fusion often  consequent  upon  a  minority,  set  up  Antigonus, 
cousin  to  the  deceased  king,  and  gave  him  his  widow,  the  mo* 
ther  of  Philip,  to  wife.  At  first  they  made  him  only  regent 
and  general,  but  afterwards  finding  that  he  was  a  moderate 
and^ublic-spirited  man,  they  declared  him  king.  He  it  was 
that  had  the  name  of  I}&9on^\  because  he  was  always  promis- 
ing, but  never  performed  what  he  promised^  After  him,  Philip 
moimted  the  throne,  and,  though  yet  but  a  youth,  soon  show- 
ed himself  equal  to  the  greatest  of  kings ;  so  that  it  was  be- 
lieved he  would  restore  the  crown  of  Macedon.to  its  smcient 
dignity,  and  be  (the  only  m^n  that  coold  stop  the  progress  of 
theAoman  power,  which  was  now  extending  itself  over  all 
the  world.  But  being  beaten  at  Scotusa  by  Titus  Flaminius, 
his  courage  sunk  for  the  present,  and  promising  to  receive  such 
terms  as  the  Romans  should  impose,  he  was  glad  to  come  oiF 
with  a  moderate  fine.  But  recollecting  hims^  afterwards,  he 
could  not  brook  die  dishonour.  To  reign  by  the  courtesy 
of  the  Romans,' appeared  to  him  more  suitable  to  a  slaxre,  who 
minds  nothing  but  his  pleasures,  than  to  a  man  who  has  any 
dignity  of  sentiment;  and,  therefore,  he  turned  his  thoughts 
to  war,  but  made  his  preparations  with  great  privacy  and  caur 
tion.  For  suffering  the  towns  that  were  near  the  great  roads, 
and  by  the  sea,  to  run  to  decay,  and  to  become  half  desolate, 
in  order  that  he  might  be  held  in  contempt  by  the  enemy,  he 
collected  -a  great  force  in  the  higher  provinces ;  and  filling  the 
inland  places,  the  towns,  and  castles,  with  arms,  money,  and 
men,  fit  for  service,  without  making  any  show  of  war,  he  had 
his  troops  always  in  readiness  for  it,  like  so  many  wresders 
trained  and  exercised  in  secret.  For  he  had  in  his  arsenal 
arms  for  thirty  thousand  men,  in  his  gairisons  eight  millions 
of  measures  of  wheat,  and  money  in  his  coffers  to  defray  the 
charge  of  mainti^iikig  tea  thousand  mercenaries  for  ten  year^, 
to  defend  his  country.    But  he  had  not  the  satisfaction  of  pUt- 

*  Tbift  Antigonus  killed  Sumenet,  and  took  Babylon  from  Seleucus;  and 
wlien  his  son  Demotrius  had  overthrown  Ptolemy's  fleet  at  Cyprus,  he«  the 
first  of  an  Alexander's  successors^  presumed  to  Wear  a  diadem,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  king. 

t  Dnon  rigni^«s  mil  give. 
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ting  these  designs  in  execution ;  for  he  died  of  grief  and  a 
broken  heart,  on  discovering  that  he  had  unjustly  put  Deme* 
trius,  his  more  worthy  son,  to  death,*  in  consequence  of  an 
accusation  preferred  by  his  other  son  Perseus. 

Perseus,  who  survived  him,  inherited,  together  with  the 
crown,  his  father's  enmity  to  the  Romans ;  but  he  was  not 
equal  to  such  a  burden,  on  account  of  the  littleness  of  his  ca- 
pacity, and  the  meanness  of  his  manners ;  avarice  being  the 
principal  of  the  many  passions  that  reigned  in  his  distemper- 
ed heart.  It  is  even  said,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Philip, 
but  that  the  wife  of  that  prince  took  him,  as  soon  as  he  was 
bom,  from  his  mother,  who  was  a  sempstress  of  Argos,  named 
Gnathsnia,  and  passed  him  upon  her  husband  as  her  own. 
And  the  chief  reason  of  his  compassing  the  death  of  his  bro* 
ther  seemed  to  have  been  his  fear  t^at  the  royal  house,  having 
a  lawful  heir,  might  prove  him  to  be  supposititious.  But 
though  he  was  of  such  an  abject  and  ungenerous  disposition, 
yet  elated  with  the  prosperous  situation  of  his  affairs,  he  en- 
gaged in  war  with  the  Romans,  and  maintained  the  conflict  a 
long  while,  repulsing  several  of  their  fleets  and  armies,  com- 
manded by  men  of  consular  dignity,  and  even  beating  some 
of  them.  4  Publius  Licinius  was  the  first  that  invaded  Mace- 
donia, and  him  he  defeated  in  an  engagement  of  the  cavalry ,f 
killed  two  thousand  five  hundred  of  his  best  men,  and  took  six 
hundred  prisoners  ;  be  surprised  the  Roman  fleet  which  lay  at 
anchor  at  Ormeum,  took  twenty  of  their  store-ships,  sunk  the 
rest,  that  were  loaded  with  wheat,  and  made  himself  master 
besides  of  four  galleys,  which  had  each  five  benches  of  oars ; 
he  fought  also  another  battle,  by  which  he  drove  back  the  con- 
sul Hostilius,  who  was  attempting  to  enter  his  kingdom  by 
Elimia;  and  when  the  same  general  was  stealing  in  by  the 
way  of  Thessaly,  he  presented  himself  before  him,  but  the 
Romans  did  not  choose  to  stand  the  encounter.  And  as  if 
this  war  did  not  sufficiently  employ  him,  or  the  Romans  alone 
were  not  an  enemy  respectable  enough,  he  went  upon  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Dardanians,  in  which  he  cut  in  pieces  ten 
thousand  of  them,  and  brought  off"  much  booty.  At  the  same 
time,  he  privately  solicited  the  Gauls  who  dwell  near  the 
Danube,  and  who  are  called.Bastamae.— These  were  a  warlike 
people,  and  strong  in  cavalry.  He  tried  the  Illyrians  too,  hop- 
mg  to  bring  them  to  join  him  by  means  of  Gentius  their  king ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  the  barbarians  had  taken  his  money, 

*  This  story  is  finely  embellished  in  Dr.  Young's  tragedy  of  the  Brothen. 

j-  Liyy  has  g^ven  us  a  description  of  this  action  at  the  end  of  his  forty-se- 
cond book.  Perseus  offered  peace  to  those  he  had  beaten  upon  as  easy  con- 
ditions as  if  he  himself  had  been  overthrown,  but  the  Roman*  refused  it. 
They  made  it  a  rule,  indeed,  never  to  make  peace  when  beaten.  This  rule 
proyed  a  wise  one  for  t)uit  peopte,  but  caa  never  be  ttni?emlly  adopted. 


under  promise  of  making  an' inroad  into  Italy,  bf  the  Lower 
Gaul,  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic* 

When  this  news  was  brought  to  Rome,  the  people  thought 
proper  to  lay  aside  all  regard  to  interest  and  solicitation  in  the 
choice  of  their  generals,  and  to  call  to  the  command  a  man  of 
understanding,  fit  for  the  direction  of  great  affairs.  Such  was 
Paulus  i£milius,  a  man  advanced  in  years  indeed  (for  he  was 
about  threescore,)  but  still  in  his  full  strength,  and  surround- 
ed with  young  sons  and  8ons-in«law,  and  a  number  of  other 
considerable  relations  and  friends,  who  all  persuaded  him  to 
listen  to  the  people,  that  called  him  to  the  consulship.  At 
first  he  received  the  offer  of  the  citizens  very  coldly,  though 
they  went  so  far  as  to  court,  and  even  to  entreat  him ;  for  jie 
was  now  no  longer  ambitious  of  that  honour.  But  as  they 
daily  attended  at  his  gate,  and  loudly  called  upon  him  to  make 
his  appearance  in  the  forum^  he  was  at  length  prevailed  upon. 
When  he  put  himself  among  the  candidates,  he  looked  not  like 
a  man  who  sued  for  the  consulship,  but  as  one  who  brought 
success  along  with  him.  And  when,  at  the  request  of  the  ci- 
tizens, he  went^own  into  the  Campua  Marttus^  they  all  re- 
ceived him  w^tlpio  entire  a  confidence,  and  such  a  cordial  re- 
gard, that  upon  their  creating  him  consul  the  second  time,  they 
would  not  suffer  the  lots  to  be  cast  for  the  provinces,!  as  usual, 
but  voted  him  immediately  the  direction  of  the  war  in  Mace- 
donia. It  is  said,  that  after  the  people  had  appointed  him 
commander-in-chief  against  Perseus,  and  conducted  him  home 
in  a  very  splendid  manner,  he  found  his  daughter  Tertia,  who 
was  yet  but  a  child,  in  tears.  L|pon  this  he  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  asked  her, — ^^  Why  she  wept  V*  The  girl  embracing 
and  kissing  him,  said, — ^^^  Know  you  not  then,  father,  that  Per-* 
sens  is  dead  V*  meaning  a  little  dog  of  that  name,  which  she 
had  brought  up.  To  which  iEmilius  replied, — ^^  It  is  a  lucky 
incident,  child ;  I  accept  the  omen.''  This  particular  is  re- 
lated by  Cicero  in  his  Treatise  on  Divination. 

It  was  the  custom  for  those  that  were  appoittted  to  the  con- 
sulship, to  make  their  acknowledgments  to  the  people,  in  an 
agreeable  speech  from  the  rostrum.  iEmilius  having  assem- 
bled the  citizens  on  this  occasion,  told  them, — *'*'  He  had  ap- 
plied for  his  former  consulship,  because  he  wanted  a  com- 
mand; but  in  this  they  had  applied  to  him,  because  they  wanted 
a  comnumder;  and,  therefore,  at|)resent,  he  did  not  hold  himr 

•  He  prafctised  also  with  Eumenes  king  of  Bitliynia,  and  caused  represen- 
tations  to  be  made  to  Antiochus  kiiig^  of  Syria,  that  the  Romans  were  equaU/ 
enemies  to  all  kings.  But  Eumenes  denuinding'  fifteen  hundred  talents^  a 
stop  was  put  to  the  negociation.  The  very  treating,  however,  with  Perseys, 
occasioned  an  inveterate  hatred  between  the  Romans  and  their  old  friend  £u- 
menes;  but  tiiat  hatred  was  of  no  service  to  Perseus, 

7  livy  says  the  contra t>-. 
vei.  II.  c 


self  obliged  to  them.  .If  they  could  have  the  war  better  di- 
rected  by  another,  he  would  readily  quit  the  employment; 
but  if  they  placed  their  confidence  in  him,  he  expected  they 
would  not  interfere  with  his  orders,  or  propagate  idle  reports, 
but  provide  in  silence  what  was  necessary  for  the  war;  for  if 
they  wanted  to  command  their  commanders,  their  expeditions 
would  be  more  ridiculous  than  ever.'*  It  is  not  easy  to  express 
how  much  reverence  this  speech  procured  him  u6tn.  the  citi* 
zens,  and  what  high  expectations  it  produced  of  the  event. 
They  rejoiced  that  they  had  passed  by  the  smooth-tongued 
candidates,  and  made  choice  of  a  general  who  had  so  much 
freedom  of  speech,  and  such  dignity  of  manner.  Thus  the 
Rqmans  submitted,  like  servants,  to  reason  and  virtue,  in  or* 
der  that  they  might  one  day  rule,  and  become  masters  of  the 
world. 

That  Paulus  i£milius,  when  he  went  upon  the  Macedonian 
expedition,  had  a  prosperous  voyage  and  journey,  and  arrived 
with  speed  and  safety  in  the  camp,  I  impute  to  his  good  for- 
tune ;  but  when  I  consider  how  the  war  was  conducted,  and 
see  that  the  greatness  of  his  courage,  the  excellence  of  his  coun- 
sels, the  attachment  of  his  friends,  his  pr^seKe  of  mind,  and 
happiness  in  expedients  in  times  of  danger,  aii  contributed  to 
his  success,  I  cannot  place  his  great  and  distinguished  actions  to 
any  account  but  his  own.  Indeed,  the  avarice  of  Perseus  may 
possibly  be  looked  upon  as  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  iEmi- 
lius:  since  it  blasted  and  rained  the  great  preparations  and 
elevated  hopes  of  the  Macedonians  by  a  mean  regard  to  ma* 
ney.  For  the  Bastamae  came,  at  his  request,  widi  a  body  of 
ten  thousand  horse,"^  each  of  which  had  a  foot-soldier  by  his 
side,  and  they  all  fought  for  hire;  men  they  were  that  knew  not 
how  to  till  the  ground,  to  feed  cattle,  or  to  navigate  ships,  but 
whose  sole  profession  and  employment  was  to  fight  and  to  con- 
quer. When  these  pitched  their  tents  in  Medica,  and  mingled 
with  the  king's  forces,  who  beheld  them  tall  in  their  persons^ 
ready  beyond  expression  at  their  exercises,  lofty  and  full  of 
menaces  against  the  enemy,  the  Macedonians  were  inspired 
with  fresh  courage,  and  a  strong  opinion  that  the  Romans 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  against  these  mercenaries,  but  be 
terrified  both  at  their  looks  and  at  their  stranjge  and  astonishing 
motions. 

•  Livy  (xliv.  26,)  has  well  described  this  horseman  and  his  foot-soldier.  He 
says, — **  There  came  ten  thousand  horse,  and  as  many  foot,  who  kept  pace 
with  the  horse,  aiKl  when  any  of  the  cavalry  were  unhorsed,  they  mounted, 
and  went  into  the  ranks."  They  were  the  same  people  with  those  described 
by  Caesar,  in  the  (irtt  book  of  his  Commentaries,  where  he  is  giving  an  account 
<of  Ariovistus'  army.  As  soon  as  Perseus  had  intelligence  of  the  approach  of 
the  Jiastamae,  he  sent  Antigonus  to  congratulate  Clondicus  their  king.  Clon> 
dicus  made  answer,  tliat  the  Gauls  could  not  march  a  step  farther  without 
money ;  wUch  Feneu«>  in  his  ararice  and  ill  policy,  refuaea  to  advance. 
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After  Perseus  had  filled  his  people  with  such  spirits  and 
hopes,  the  barbauans  demanded  at  htm  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold 
for  every  officer ;  but  the  thoughts  of  parting  with  such  a  sum 
almost  turned  his  brain,  and  in  the  narrowness  of  his  heart  he 
refused  it,  and  broke  off  the  alliance ;  as  if  he  had  not  been  at 
war  with  the  Romans,  but  a  steward  for  them,  who  was  to  give 
an  exact  account  of  his  whole  expenses  to  those  whom  he  was 
acting  agsdnst.  At  the  same  time*  the  example  of  the  enemy 
pointed  out  to  him  better  things;  for,  besides  their  other  pre- 
parations, they  had  a  hundred  ^ousand  men  collected  and  ready 
for  their  use ;  and  yet  he  having  to  oppose  so  considerable  a 
force,  and  an  armament  that  was  maintained  at  such  an  extraor- 
dinary expense,  counted  his  gold  and  sealed  his  bags,*  as 
much  afraid  to  touch  them  as  if  they  had  belonged  to  another. 
And  yet  he  was  not  descended  from  any  Lydian  or  Phoeni-^ 
cian  merchant,  but  allied  to  Alexander  and  Philip,  whose 
maxim  it  was,  to  procure  empire  with  nC^neyj  and  not  money 
by  empire^  and  who,  by  pursuing  that  maxim,  conqueced  the 
world.  For  it  was  a  common  saying,  ^^  That  it  was  not  Philip, 
but  Philip's  gold,  that  took  thp  cities  of  Greece."  As  for  Alex-^ 
ander,  when  he  went  upon  the  Indian  expedition,  and  saw 
Ae  Macedonians  dragging  after  them  a  heavy  and  unwieldly 
load  of  Persian  wealth,  he  first  set  fire  to  the  royal  carriages, 
and  then  persuaded  the  rest  to  do  the  same  to  theirs,  that  tfiey 
might  move  forward  to  the  war  light  and  unencumbered: 
whereas  Perseus,  though  he  and  his  children  and  his  kingdom 

*  We  agree  with  the  editor  of  the  former  English  translation,  that  the 
original  here  ia  extremely  corrapted  and  very  difficult  to  he  restored ;  and  that 
it  seems  improbable  that  the  Romans  should  have  an  army  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand men  in  Macedonia.  But  the  improbability  lessons,  if  we  consider  that 
Paulus  £milius  applied  on  this  occasion  to-ihe  allies,  especially  the  Achxana^; 
for  what  forces  they  could  spare,  and  if  we  take  in  those  that  acted  on  board 
the  Boman  fleet.  JEmilius,  indeed,  pust  befwe  the  battle,  expresses  his  ap- 
prehensions from  thef  enemy's  superiority  of  numbers ;  and  it  is  tru^  that  he 
had  none  to  depend  upon  but  the  Romans,  who  were  comp^^tively  few.  Aa 
for  his  Gredan  allies,  he  could  not  place  much  confidence  in  them,  because  it 
was  their  interest  that  the  kingdom  of  Macedon  should  stand ;  and,  in  fact, 
when  that  fell,  severe  tribunals  were  set  up  in  Greece,  and  the  shadow  of 
liberty  which  remained  to  it,  was  lost. 

lliat  translation,  however,  has  given  a  turn  to  the  passage  quite  different 
from  the  sense  that  may  be  gathered  fh)m  the  Greek  and  the  whole  context. 
It  runs  thus : — For  thmigh  he  had  made  nich  va$t  preparations,  though  he  had 
money  in  the  treatnry  si^Mdent  to  pay  a  hundred  thotuandmen^  &c.  How  does  this 
give  any  idea  of  the  Romans  being  instructors  (jMkona^oi)  to  Perseus  in 
point  of  expense. 

The  Greek,  in  Bryan's  edition,  is  xAt  ^tSurx^OsMi  ii^iv  mifry ;  oi  *}Jji<  ^at^a^xtmtt 

An  anonymous  manuscript  copy  has  it  thus-^McAvto  <nrc  9r«^«ffxw»c  .(tv)  S^% 

But  amu  is  a  bad  altefation,  because  it  implies  that  such  immense  forces  were, 
coUected  without  any  stores  or  provisions  for  them ;  iMid  the  word  ric  we  have 
put  in  brackets,  because  it  has  notliin?  to  do  there.  If.  the  correction  was 
made  by  soAle  Ubrarian,  probably  he  thought  the  word  a»w  ngnifies  besidts, 
whereas  it  agnifies  only  -without. 
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overflowed  with  wealth,  would  not  purchase  his  preservatioD 
at  the  expense  of  a  small  part  of  it,  but  was  carried  a  wealthy 
captive  to  Rome,  and  showed  that  people  what  immense  sums 
he  had  saved  and  laid  up  for  them. 

Nay,  he  not  only  deceived  and  sent  away  the  Gauls,  but  also 
imposed  upon  Gentius  king  of  the  Illyrians,  whom  he  prevailed 
with  to  jom  him,  in  consideration  of  a  subsidy  of  three  hun- 
dred talents.  He  went  so  far  as  to  order  the  money  to  be 
counted  before  that  princess  envoys,  and  suffered  them  to  put 
their  seal  upon  it.  Gentius,  thinking  his  demands  were 
answered,  in  violation  of  all  the  laws  of  honour  and  justice, 
seized  and  imprisoned  the  Roman  ambassadors  who  were  at 
his  court.  Perseus  now  concluded  that  there  was  no  need  of 
money  to  draw  his  ally  into  the  war,  since  he  had  unavoidably 
plunged  himself  into  it,  by  an  open  instance  of  violence,  and  an 
act  of  hostility  which  would  admit  of  no  excuse,  and  therefore 
he  defrauded  the  unhappy  man  of  the  three  hundred  ulents, 
and  without  the  least  concern  beheld  him,  his  wife,  and  chil- 
dren, in  a  short  time  after  dragged  from  their  kingdom,  by  the 
praetor  Lucius  Anicius,  who  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  Gentius. 

iEmilius  having  to  do  with  such  an  adversary  as  Perseus, 
despised,  indeed,  the  man,  yet  could  not  but  admire  his  prepa- 
rations and  his  strength.  For  he  had  four  thousand  horse,  and 
near  forty  thousand  foot,  who  composed  the  phalanx  ;  and  be- 
ing encamped  by  the  sea-side,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus, 
in  a  place  that  was  perfectly  inaccessible,  and  strengthened  on 
every  side  with  fortifications  of  wood,  he  lay  free  from  all  ap- 
prehensions, persuaded  that  he  should  wear  out  the  consul  by 
{)r6tractingthe  time  and  exhausting  his  treasures.  But  iEmi- 
ius,  always  vigilant  and  attentive,  weighed  every  expedient 
and  method  of  attack ;  and  perceiving  that  the  soldiers,  tnrough 
the  want  of  discipline  in  time  past,  were  impatient  of  delay, 
and  ready  to  dictate  to  their  general  things  impossible  to  be 
executed,  he  reproved  them  with  great  severity,  ordering  them 
not  to  intermeddle,  or  give  attention  to  any  thing  but  their  own 
persons  and  their  arms,  that  they  might  be  in  readiness  to  use 
their  swords  as  became  Romans,  when  their  commander  should 
give  them  an  opportunity.  He  ordered  also  the  sentinels  to 
keep  watch  without  their  pikes,'*!'  that  they  might  guard  ttie 
better  against  sleep,  when  tliey  were  sensible  they  had  nothing 
to  defend  themselves  with  against  the  enemy,  who  might  at- 
tack them  in  the  night. 

*  Ii?v  saysy  'without  their  thiddtf  the  reason  of  which  was  this :  the  Roman 
ihielcU  Deing  long,  they  mig^ht  rest  their  heads  upon  them,  and  sleep  standing. 
Xlmilius,  however,  made  one  order  in  faTour  of  the  soldiers  upon  guard ;  for 
he  ordered  them  to  be  refieved  at  noon,  whereas  before  they  used  to  be  upon 
duty  all  day. 
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But  his  men  complained  the  most  of  want  of  water ;  for  only 
a  little,  and  that  but  indifferent,  flowed,  or  rather  came  drop  ^ 
by  drop,  frpm  some  springs  near  the  sea.  In  this  extremity, 
iEmUius,  seeing  Mount  Olympus  before  him,  very  high  and 
covered  with  trees,  conjectured,  from  their  verdure,  that  there 
must  be  springs  in  it  which  would  discharge  themselves  at  the 
bottom,  and  therefore  caused  several  pits  and  wells  to  be  dug 
at  the  foot  of  it.  These  were  soon  filled  with  clear  water, 
which  ran  into  them  with  the  greater  force  and  rapidit)%  be- 
cause it  had  been  confined  before. 

Some,  however,  deny,  that  there  are  any  hidden  sources 
constancy  provided  with  water  in  the  places  from  which  it 
flows,  nor  will  they  allow  the  discharge  to  be  owing  to  the  open- 
ing of  a  vein;  but  they  will  have  it,  that  the  water  is  formed  in-> 
stantaneously,  from  the  condensation  of  vapours,  and  that  by  the 
coldness  and  pressure  of  the  earth  a  moist  vapour  is  rendered 
fluid.  For  as  the  breasts  of  women  are  not,  like  vessels,  stored 
with  milk  always  ready  to  flow,  but  prepare  and  change  the  nu« 
triment  that  is  in  them  into  milk;  so  the  cold  and  spring}' 
places  of  the  ground  have  not  a  quantity  of  water  hid  within 
them,  which,  as  from  reservoirs  always  full,  can  be  sufficient 
to  supply  large  streams  and  rivers;  but  by » compressing  and 
condensing  the  vapours  and  the  air,  they  convert  them  into 
water.  And  such  places  being  opened,  aiFord  that  element 
freely,  just  as  the  breasts  of  women  do  milk  from  their  being 
sucked,  by  compressing  and  liquefying  the  vapour;  whereas, 
the  earth  that  remains  idle  and  undug,  cannot  produce  any 
water,  because  it  wants  that  motion  which  alone  is  the  true 
cause  of  it. 

But  those  that  teach  this  doctrine,  give  occasion  to  the 
sceptical  to  observe,  that,  by  parity  of  reason,  there  is  no  blood 
in  animals,  but  that  the  wound  produces  it,  by  a  change  in 
the  flesh  and  spirits,  which  that  impression  renders  fluid. 
Besides,  that  doctrine  is  refuted  by  those  who,  digging  deep 
in  the  earth  to  undermine  some  fortification,  ox'  to  search  for 
metals,  meet  with  deep  rivers,  not  collected  by  little  and  little, 
which  would  be  the  case  if  they  were  produced  at  the  instant 
the  earth  was  opened,  but  rushing  upon  them  at  once  in  great 
abundance.  And  it  often  happens,  upon  the  breaking  of  a  great 
rock,  that  a  quantity  of  water  issues  out,  which  as  suddenly 
ceases.     So  much  for  springs. 

^miiitts  sat  still  for  some  days ;  and  it  is  said  that  there 
never  were  two  great  armies  so  near  each  other  that  remained 
so  quiet.  But  trying  and  considering  every  thing,  he  got  in- 
formation that  there  was  one  way  onty  left  unguarded,  which 
lay  through  Perrhebia,  by  Pythium  and  Petra ;  and  conceiv- 
ing greater  hope  from  the  defenceless  condition  of  the  placr. 
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than  fear  from  its  rugged  and  difficult  appearance,  he  ordered 
the  matter  to  be  considered  in  council. 

Scipio,  sumamed  Nasica,  son-in-law  to  Scipio  Africanus, 
who  afterwards  was  a  leading  man  in  the  senate,  was  the  first 
that  offered  to  head  the  troops  in  taking  this  circuit  to  come  at 
the  eneny.  Ana  after  him  Fabius  M aximus,  the  eldest  son 
of  iEmilius,  though  he  was  yet  but  a  youth,  expressed  his 
readiness  to  undertake  the  enterprise.  iEmilius,  delighted 
with  this  circumstance,  gave  them  a  detachment,  not  so  large 
indeed  as  Polybius  gives  account  of,  but  the  number  that 
Nasica  mentions  in  a  short  letter  wherein  he  describes  this 
action  to  a  certain  king.  They  had  three  thousand  Italians, 
who  were  not  Romans,  and  five  thousand  men  besides,  who 
composed  the  left  wing.  To  these  Nasica  added  a  hundred 
and  twenty  horse,  and  two  hundred  Thracians  and  Cretans 
intermixed,  who  were  of  the  troops  of  Harpalus. 

With  this  detachment  he  began  to  march  towards  the  sea, 
and  encamped  at  Heracleum,"*^  as  if  he  intended  to  sail  round, 
and  come  upon  the  enemy's  camp  behind ;  but  when  his  soldiers 
had  supped,  and  night  came  on,  he  explained  to  the  officers  his 
real  design,  and  directed  them  to  take  a  different  route.  Pur- 
suing this  withoui:  loss  of  time,  he  arrived  at  Pythium,  where 
he  ordered  his  men  to  take  some  rest.  At  this  place  Olympus 
is  ten  furlongs  and  ninety-six  feet  in  height,  as  it  is  signified 
in  the  inscription  made  by  Xenagoras  the  son  of  Eumelus,  the 
man  that  measured  it.  The  geometricians,  indeed,  affirm,  that 
there  is  no  mountain  in  the  world  more  than  ten  furlongs  high, 
nor  sea  above  that  depth ;  yet  it  appears  that  Xenagoras  did 
not  take  the  height  in  a  careless  manner,  but  regularly  and  with 
proper  instruments. 

Nasica  passed  the  night  there.  Perseus,  for  his  part,  seeing 
i£miliu&  lie  quiet  in  his  camp,  had  not  the  least  thought  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  him ;  but  a  Cretan  deserter,  who 
slipped  from  Scipio  by  the  way,  came  and  informed  him  of  the 
circuit  the  R6maas  were  taking  in  order  to  surprise  him.  This 
news  put  him  in  great  confusion,  yet  he  did  not  remove  his 
camp ;  he  only  sent  ten  thousand  foreign  mercenaries  and  two 
thousand  Macedonians,  under  Milo,  with  orders  to  possess 
themselves  of  the  heights  with  all  possible  expedition.  Poly- 
bius relates,  that  the  Romans  fell  upon  them  while  they  were 
asleep,  but  Nasica  tells  us  there  was  a  sharp  and  dangerous 
conflict  for  the  heights;  that  he  himself  killed  a  Thracian  mer- 
cenary who  engaged  him,  by  piercing  him  through  the  breast 
with  his  spear ;  and  that  the  enemy  being  routed,  and  Milo  put 
to  a  shameful  flight  without  his  arms,  and  in  his  under-gar- 

*  The  consul  gave  out  that  they  were  to  go  on  board  the  fleet,  which,  unde^ 
the  command  of  Octavius  the  pnetor,  lay  upon  the  coast,  in  order  to  waste  the 
maritime  parts  of  )Iacedonia,  and  so  to  draw  Perseus  from  his  camp. 
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ment  only,  he  pursued  them  without  any  sort  of  hazard,  and 
led  his  party  down  into  the  plain.  Perseus,  terrified  at  this 
disaster,  and  disappointed  in  his  hopes,  decamped  and  retired. 
Yet  he  was  under  a  necessity  of  stopping  before  Pidna,-and 
risking  a  battle,  if  he  did  not  choose  to  divide  his  army  to  gar* 
rison  his  towns,"*  and  there  expect  the  enemy,  who,  when 
once  entered  into  his  country,  could  not  be  driven  out  withqut 
great  slaughter  and  bloodshed. 

His  friends  represented  to  him,  that  his  army  was  still  supe- 
rior in  numbers,  and  that  they  would  fight  with  great  resolu* 
tion  in  defence  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  in  sight  of 
their  king,  who  was  a  partner  in  their  danger.  Encouraged 
by  this«  representation,  he  fixed  his  camp'there;  he  prepared 
for  battle,  viewed  the  country,  and  assigned  each  officer  his 
post,  as  intending  to  meet  the  Romans  when  they  came  off 
their  march.  The  field  where  he  encamped  was  fit  for  the 
phalanx^  which  required  plain  and  even  ground  to  act  in ;  near 
it  was  a  chain  of  little  hills,  proper  for  the  light-armed  to  re- 
treat to,  and  to  wheel  about  trom  the  attack ;  and  through  the 
middle  ran  the  rivers  iEson  and  Leucus,  which,  though  not 
very  deep,  because  it  was  the  latter  end  of  summer,  were 
likely  to  give  the  Romans  some  trouble. 

iEmilius  having  joined  Nasica,  marched  in  good  order 
against  the  tntxayy  but  when  he  saw  the  disposition  and 
number  of  their  forces,  he  was  astonished,  and  stood  still  to 
consider  what  was  proper  to  be  done.  Hereupon  the  young 
officers,  eager  for  the  engagement,  and  particularly  Nasica, 
flushed  with  his  success  at  Mount  Olympus,  pressed  up  to 
him,  and  begged  of  him  to  lead  them  forward  without  delay. 
iEmilius  only  smiled,  and  said, — ^^  My  friend,  if  I  was  of  your 
age  I  should  certainly  do  so ;  but  the  many  victories  I  nave 
gained,  have  made  me  observe  the  errors  of  the  vanouished, 
and  forbid  me  to  give  battle  immediately  after  a  marcn,  to  an 
army  well  drawn  up,  and  every  way  prepared." 

Then  he  ordered  the  foremost  ranks,  who  were  in  sight  of 
lire*  enemy,  to  present  a  front,  as  if  they  were  ready  to  engage, 
and  the  rear,  in  the  mean  time,  to  mark  out  a  camp  and  throw 
up  entrenchments  ;  after  which,  he  made  the  battalions  wheel 
off  by  degrees,  beginning  with  those  next  the  soldiers  at  work, 
so  that  their  disposition  was  insensibly  changed,  and  his  whole 
army  encamped  without  noise. 

When  they  had  supped,  and  were  thinking  of  nothing  but 
going  to  rest,  on  a  sudden  the  moon,  which  was  then  at  full, 

*  His  best  fnemls  advised  him  to  garrison  his  strongest  cities  with  his  best 
troops,  and  to  lengthen  out  the  war,  experience  having  shown  that  the  Mace- 
donians were  better  able  to  defend  cities,  than  the  Romans  were  to  take 
them ;  bat  this  opinion  tlie  king  rejected  from  this  cowardly  principle,  that 
perhaps  the  town  be  chose  for  his  residence  might  be  the  first  besieged. 
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and  very  high,  begaa  to  be  darkened,  and,  after  changing  into 
various  colours,  was  at  last  totally  eclipsed.'*^'  The  Romans, 
according  to  their  custom,  made  a  great  noise  by  striking  upon 
vessels  of  brass,  and  held  up  lighted  faggots  and  torches  in  the 
air,  in  order  to  recall  her  light ;  but  the  Macedonians  did  no 
such  thing ;  horror  and  astonishment  seized  their  whole  camp, 
an4  a  whisper  passed  among  the  multitude,  that  this  appear- 
ance portended  the  fall  of  die  king.  At  for  iEmilius,  he  was 
not  entirely  unacquainted  with  this  matter ;  he  had  heard  of 
the  ecliptic  inequalities  which  bring  the  moon,  at  certain 
periods,  under  the  shadow  of  the  earth,  and  darken  her,  till  she 
has  passed  that  quarter  of  obscurity,  and  receives  light  from 
the  sun  again.  Nevertheless,  as  he  was  wont  to  ascribe  most 
events  to  the  Deity,  was  a  religious  observer  of  sacrifices  and 
of  the  art  of  divination,  he  offered  up  to  the  moon  eleven 
heifers,  as  soon  as  he  saw  her  regain  her  former  lustre.  At 
break  of  day,  he  also  sacrificed  oxen  to  Hercules  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty,  without  any  auspicious  sign  ;  but  in  the  twfenty- 
first  the  desired  tokens  appeared,  and  he  announced  victory  to 
his  troops,  provided  they  stood  upon  the  defensive.f  At  the 
same  time  he  vowed  a  hecatomb  and  solemn  games  in  honour 
of  that  god,  and  then  commanded  the  officers  to  put  the  army 
in  order  of  battle  ;  staying,  however,  till  the  sun  should  de- 
cline, and  get  round  to  the  west,  lest,  if  they  came  to  action 
in  the  morning,  it  should  dazzle  the  eyes  of  his  soldiers,  he 
sat  down  in  the  mean  time  in  his  tent,  which  was  open  towards 
the  field  and  the  enemy's  camp. 

Some  say,  that  towards  evening,  he  a^'ailed  himself  of  an 
artifice  to  make  the  enemy  begin  the  fight.  It  seems  he  turned 
a  horse  loose  without  a  bridle,  and  sent  out  some  Romans  to 
catch  him,  who  were  attacked  while  they  were  pursuing  liim, 
and  so  the  engagement  began.  Others  say,  that  the  Thracians, 
commanded  by  one  Alexander,  attacked  a  Roman  convoy ; 
diat  seven  hundred  Ligurians  making  up  to  his  assistance,  a 
sharp  skirmish  ensued ;  and  that  large  reinforcements  being 
sent  to  both  parties,  at  last  the  main  bodies  were  engaged. 

*  Livy  tells  us,  tliat  Sulpitius  Gallus,  one  of  the  Roman  tribunes,  foretold 
thU  eclipse ;  first  to  the  consul,  and  then  with  his  leave  to  the  arroy,  whereby 
that  terror  which  eclipses  were  wont  to  breed  in  i^orantroinds,  was  entirely 
taken  off,  and  the  soldiers  more  and  more  disposed  to  confide  in  officers  erf  so 
p^at  wisdom  and  of  such  general  knowlei^ge. 

f  Here  we  see  JEmiKus  availed  himself  of  augury,  to  bring  his  troops  the 
more  readily  lo  comply  with  what  he  knew  was  most  prudent.  He  was  sen- 
sible of  their  eagerness  and  impetuosity;  but  he  was  sensible,  at  tlie  same 
time,  that  coolness  and  culm  valour  were  more  necessary  to  be  exerted  against 
Uie  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  not  inferior  in  coun^e  and  discipline  to 
the  Romans,  and  therefore  he  told  them,  tluit<he  ^^ods  enjoined  them  to  stand 
upon  the  defensive,  if  they  desired  to  be  victonous.  Another  reason  why 
JEmilius  deferred  the  fight  was,  as  Plutarch  tells  us,  because  the  morning  s^n 
WAS  full  in  the  ejre^  of  his  soldiers. 
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j£milms,  like  a  wise  pilot,  foreseeing,  by  the  agitation  of  both 
armies,  ^e  violence  of  the  impending  storm,  came  out  of  his 
tent,  passed  throu^  the  ranks,  and  encouraged  his  men.  In 
the  mean  time,  Nasica,  who  had  rode  up  to  the  place  where 
the  skirmish  began,  saw  the  whole  of  the  enemy's  army  ad- 
vancing to  the  charge. 

First  of  all  iparched  the  Thracians,  whose  very  aspect  strucjc 
the  beholders  with  terror.  They  were  men  of  a  prodigious 
size;  their  shields  were  white  and  glittering;  their  vests  were 
black, their  legs  armed  with  greaves;  and  as  they  moved,  their 
long  pikes,  heavy«shod  with  iron,  shook  on  their  right  shouU 
ders.  Next  came  the  mercenaries,  variously  armed,  according 
to  the  manner  of  their  respective  countries;  with  these  were 
mixed  the  PseOnians.  In  the  third  place  moved  forward  the 
battalions  of  Macedon,  the  flower  of  its  youth,  and  the  bravest 
of  its  sons ;  their  new  purple  vests  and  gilded  arms  made  a 
splendid  appearance.  As  these  took  their  post,  the  Chalchas^ 
fldea  moved  out  of  the  camp;  the  fields  gleamed  with  the  po- 
Ibhed  steel  and  the  brazen  shields  which  they  bore,  and  the 
mountains  re-echoed  to'their  cheers.  In  this  order  they  ad* 
vanced,  and  that  with  so  much  boldness  and  speed,  that  the 
first  of  their  slain*  fell  only  two  furlongs  from  the  Roman 
camp* 

As  soon  as  the  attack  was  begun,  iEmilius  advancing  to  the 
first;,  ranks,  found  that  the  foremost  of  the  Macedonians  had 
struck  the  heads  of  their  pikes  into  the  shields  of  the  Romans, 
so  that  it  was  impossible  for  his  men  to  reach  their  adversa* 
ries  with  their  swords ;  and  when  he  saw  the  rest  of  the  Ma- 
cedonians take  their  bucklers  from  their  shoulders,  join  them 
close  together,  and  with  one  motion  present  their  pikes  against 
his  legions,  the  strength  of  such  a  rampart,  and  the  formidable 
appearance  of  such  a  front,  struck  him  with  terror  and  amaze- 
ment. He  never,  indeed,  saw  a  more  dreadful  spectacle,  and 
he  often  mentioned  afterwards  the  impression  it  made  upon 
him.  However,  he  took  care  to  show  a  pleasant  and  cheerful 
countenance  to  his  men,  and  even  rode  about  without  either 
helmet  or  breast-plate.  But  the  king  of  Macedon,  as  Polybius 
teUs  us,  as  soon  as  the  engagement  was  begun,  gave  way  to 
his  fM[rs,  and  withdrew  into  the  town,  under  pretence  of  sacri- 
ficing to  Hercules ;  a  god  that  accepts  not  the  timid  offerings 
of  cowards,  nor  favours  any  unjust  vows.  And  surely  it  is 
not  just  that  the  man  who  never  shoots  should  bear  away  the 
prize;  that  he  who  deserts  his  post  should  conquer;  that  he 
who  is  despicably  indolex^t  should  be  successful ;  or  that  a  bad 
man  should  be  happy.  But  the  god  attended  to  the  prayers 
of  jEmilius;  for  he  begged  for  victory  and  success  with  his 

*  The  light-armed, 
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sword  in  bis  hand,  and  fought  while  he  implored  the  divint 
aid.  Yet  one  Posidonius,*  who  says  he  lived  in  those  times, 
and  was  present  at  that  action,  in  the  history  of  Perseus,  which 
he  wrote  in  several  books,  af&rms,  that  it  was  not  out  of  cow- 
ardice, nor  under  pretence  of  offering  sacrifice,  that  he  quitted 
the  field,  but  because  the  day  before  the  fight  he  received  a  hurt 
on  his  leg,  from  the  kick  of  a  horse ;  that  when  the  battle  came 
on,  though  very  much  indisposed,  and  dissuaded  by  his  friends, 
he  commanded  one  of  his  horses  to  be  brought,  mounted  him, 
and  charged,  without  a  breast-plate,  at  the  head  of  the  pha*- 
lanx;  and  that,  amidst  the  shower  of  missive  weapons  of  all 
kinds,  he  was  struck  with  a  javelin  of  iron,  not  indeed  with 
the  point,  but  it  glanced  in  such  a  manner  upon  his  left  side, 
that  it  not  only  rent  his  clothes,  but  gave  him  a  bruise  in  the 
flesh,  the  mark  of  which  remained  a  long  time.  This  is  what 
Posidonius  says^in  defence  of  Perseus. 

The  Romans  who  engaged  the  phalanx^  being  unable  to 
break  it,  Salius,  a  Pelignian  officer,  snatched  the  ensign  of  his 
company,  and  threw  it  among  the  enemy.  Hereupon  the  Pe- 
lignians  rushing  forward  to  recover  it,  for  the  Italians  look 
Upon  it  as  a  great  crime  and  disgrace  to  abandon  their  standard, 
a  dreadful  conflict  and  slaughter  qn  both  sides  ensued.  The 
Romans  attempted  to  cut  the  pikes  of  the  Macedonians  asun- 
der with  their  swords,  to  beat  them  back  with  their  shields,  or 
to  put  them  by  with  their  hands ;  but  the  Macedonians,  holding 
them  steady  with  both  hands,  pierced  their  adversaries  through 
their  armour;  for  neither  shield  nor  corslet  was  proof  against 
the  pike.f  The  Pelignians  and  Marrucinians  were  thrown 
headlong  down,  who,  without  any  sort  of  discretion,  or  rather 
with  a  brutal  fury,  had  exposed  themselves  to  wounds,  and  run 
upon  certain  death.  The  first  line  thus  cut  in  pieces,  those 
that  were  behind  were  forced  to  give  back,  and  though  they 
did  not  fly,  yet  they  retreated  towards  Mount  Olocrus.  i£mi- 
lius  seeing  this,  rent  his  clothes,  as  Posidonius  tells  us.  He 
was  reduced  almost  to  despair,  to  find  that  part  of  his  men  had 
retired,  and  that  the  rest  declined  the  combat  with  2C  phalanx 
which,  by  reason  of  the  pikes  that  defended  it  on  all  sides  like 
a  rampart,  appeared  impenetrable  and  invincible ;  but  as  the 
unevenness  of  the  ground,  and  the  large  extent  of  the  front, 
would  not  permit  th^ir  bucklers  to  be  joined  through  the  whole, 

*  This  could  not  be  Posidonius  of  Apamea,  who  wrote  a  continaation  of 
Polybius'  history ;  for  that  Posidonius  went  to  Rome  during^  the  consulship  of 
Marcellus,  a  Imndred  and  eighteen  years  after  this  battle.  Plutarch,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  taken  him  either  for  a  counterfeit,  or  a  writer  of  no  accoant, 
when  he  calls  htm  one  Posidonius,  -who  tcUa  us  he  lived  at  that  Hme, 

f  This  shows  the  advantage  which  the  pike  has  over  the  broad-sword;  and 
the  bayonet  is  still  better,  because  it  g^ves  the  soldier  the  free  use  of  his  mus- 
ket, without  being  encumbered  with  a  pike,  and,  when  screwed  to  the  musket, 
supplies  the  place  of  a  pike. 
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he  observed  several  interstices  and  openings  in  the  Macedo- 
nian line;  as  it  happens  in  great  armies,  according  to  the  dif- 
ferent efforts  of  the  combatants,  who  in  one  part  press  forward, 
and  in  another  are  forced  to  give  back.  For  this  reason  he 
divided  his  troops,  with  all  possible  expedition,  into  platoons, 
which  he  ordered  to  throw  themselves  into  the  void  spaces  of 
the  enemy's  front;  and  so,  not  to  engage  with  the  whole  at 
once,  but  to  make  many  impressions  at  the  same  time  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  These  orders  being  given  by  i£milius  to  the 
officers,  and  by  the  officers  to  the  soldiers,  they  immediately 
made  their  way  between  the  pikes  wherever  there  was  an  open- 
ing;* which  was  no  sooner  done,  than  some  took  the  enemy  in 
flank,  where  they  were  quite  exposed^  while  others  fetched  a 
compass,  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Thus  was  the  fiho" 
lanx  soon  broken,  and  its  strength,  which  depended  upon  one 
united  effort,  was  no  more.  When  they  came  to  fight  man 
with  man,  and  party  with  party,  the  Macedonians  had  only 
short  swords  to  strike  the  long  shields  of  the  Romans  that 
reached  from  head  to  foot,  and  slight  bucklers  to  oppose  to  the 
Roman  swords,  which,  by  reason  of  their  weight,  and  the  force 
with  which  they  were  managed,  pierced  through  all  their  ar- 
mour to  the  bodies ;  so  that  they  maintained  their  ground  with 
difficulty,  and  in  the  end  were  entirely  routed. 

It  was  here,  however,  that  the  greatest  efforts  were  made  on 
both  sides  ;  and  here  Marcus,  the  son  of  Cato,and  son-in-law 
to  iEmilius,  after  surprising  acts  of  valour,  unfortunately  lost 
his  sword.  As  he  was  a  youth  who  had  received  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  education,  and  who  owed  to  so  illustrious  a  father 
extraordinary  instances  of  virtue,  he  was  persuaded  that  he 
had  better  die  than  leave  such  a  spoil  in  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies. He,  therefore,  flew  through  the  ranks,  and  wherever  he 
happened  to  see  any  of  his  friends  or  acquaintance,  he  told 
them  his  misfortune,  and  begged  their  assistance.  A  number 
of  brave  young  men  was  thus  collected,  who,  following  their 
leader  widi  equal  ardour,  soon  traversed  their  own  army,  and 
fell  upon  the  Macedonians.  After  a  sharp  conflict  and  dread- 
ful carnage,  the  enemy  was  driven  back,  and  the  ground  being 
left  vacant,  the  Romans  sought  for  the  sword,  which  with 
much  difficulty  was  found  under  a  heap  of  arms  and  dead  bo- 
dies. Transported  with  this  success,  they  charged  those  that 
remained  unbroken,  with  still  greater  eagerness  and  shouts  of 
triumph.  The  three  thousand  Macedonians,  who  were  all 
select  men,  kept  their  station,  and  maintained  the  fight,  but  at 
last  were  entirely  cut  off.     The  rest  fled;  and  terrible  was  the 

*  On  the  first  appearance  of  this,  Perseus  should  have  chared  the  Romans 
very  briskly  with  his  horse,  and  by  that  means  have  given  his  infantry  time  to 
recover  themselves ;  hot«  instead  of  this,  they  basely  provided  for  th«r  own 
safety  by  a  preeipitate  flight. 
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slaughter  of  those.  The  field  and  the  sides  of  the  hills  were 
covered  with  the  dead,  and  the  river  Leucus,  which  the  Ro* 
znans  crossed  the  day  after  the  battle,  was  even  then  milled 
with  blood.  For  it  is  said,  that  about  twenty-five  thousand 
were  killed  on  the  Macedonian  side ;  whereas  the  Romans, 
according  to  Posidonius,  lost  but  one  hundred ;  Nasica  says, 
only  fourscore.* 

This  great  battle  was  soon  decided,  for  it  began  at  the  ninth 
hour,t  and  victory  declared  herself  before  the  tenth.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  day  was  employed  in  the  pursuit,  which  was 
continued  for  the  space  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  furlongs,  so 
that  it  was  far  in  the  night  when  they  returned.  The  servants 
went  with  torches  to  meet  their  masters,  and  conducted  them 
with  shouts  of  joy  to  their  tents,  which  they  had  illuminated, 
and  adorned  with  crowns  of  ivy  and  laurel.^ 

But  the  general  himself  was  overwhelmed  with  grief.  For, 
of  the  two  sons  that  served  under  him,  the  youngest,  whom 
he  most  loved,  and  who,  of  all  the  brothers,  was  most  happily 
formed  for  virtue,  was  not  to  be  found.  He  was  naturally 
brave  and  ambitious  of  honour,  and  withal  very  3romig  :$  he 
concluded  that  his  inexperience  had  engaged  him  too  far  in  the 
hottest  of  the  battle,  and  that  he  was  certainly  killed.  The 
whole  army  was  sensible  of  his  sorrow  and  distress ;  and  leav* 
ing  their  supper,  they  ran  out  with  torches,  some  to  the  gene- 
ral's tent,  and  some  out  of  the  trenches,  to  seek  him  among  the 
first  of  the  slain.  A  profound  melancholy  reigned  in  the  camp, 
while  the  field  resounded  with  the  cries  of  those  that  called 
upon  Scipio.  For  so  admirably  had  nature  tempered  him^ 
that  he  was  very  early  marked  out  by  the  world,  as  a  person 
beyond  the  rest  of  the  youth,  likely  to  excel  in  the  arts  both 
of  war  and  of  civil  government. 

It  was  now  very  late,  and  he  was  almost  given  up,  when 
he  returned  from  the  pursuit,  with  two  or  three  friends,  co- 
vered with  the  fresh  blood  of  the  foe,  like  a  generous  young 
hound,  carried  too  far  by  the  charms  of  the  chase.  This  is 
that  Scipio  who  afterwards  destroyed  Carthage  and  Numain- 
tia,  and  was  incomparably  the  first,  both  in  virtue  and  power, 
of  the  Romans  of  his  time.     Thus  fortune  did  not  choose  at 

•  utterly  impossible !  if  the  circumstances  of  the  fight  are  considered  j  but 
Livy's  account  is  lost. 

f  I.  «.  Three  in  the  afVernoon. 

i  The  laurel  was  sacred  to  Apollo,  and  the  ivy  to  Bacchus.  Hacchu%  who 
is  sometimes  supposed  to  be  the  same  with  Hercules,  was  a  warrior,  and  we 
rea'd  of  his  expeaition  into  India.  But  the  Roman  custom  of  adorning  the  tents 
of  the  victors  with  ivy,  the  plant  of  Bacchus,  might  arise  from  a  more  simple 
cause.  Caesar,  in  his  third  book  of  the  ciWl  wars,  says,  that  in.  Pompty*s  camp 
he  found  the  tent  of  Lentulus  and  some  others  covered  with  ivy;  no  iare  had 
they  mode  themselves  of  the  victory. 

4  He  was  then  in  his  seventeenth  year. 
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present  to  make  iEmilius  pay  for  the  favour  she  did  him,  but 
deferred  it  to  another  opportunity;  and  therefore  he  enjoyed 
this  victory  with  full  satisfaction. 

As  for  Perseus,  he  fled  from  Pydna  to  Fella,  with  his  ca« 
valry,  which  had  suffered  no  loss.  When  the  foot  overtook 
them,  they  reproached  them  as  cowards  and  traitors,  pulled 
them  off  their  horses,  and  wounded  several  of  them  ;  so  that 
the  king,  dreading  the  consequences  of  the  tumult,  turned  his 
horse  out  of  the  common  road,  and,  lest  he  should  be  known, 
wrapt  up  his  purple  robe,  and  put  it  before  him  ;  he  also  took 
off  his  diadem,  and  carried  it  in  his  hand  ;  and,  that  he  might 
converse  the  more  conveniently  with  his  friends,  alighted 
from  his  horse  and  led  him.  But  they  all  slunk  away  from 
him  by  degrees  ;  one  under  pretence  of  tying  his  shoe,  another 
of  watering  his  horse,  and  a  third  of  being  thirsty  himself,  not 
that  they  were  so  much  afraid  of  the  enemy,  as  of  the  cruelty 
of  Perseus,  who,  exasperated  with  his  misfortunes,  sought  to 
lay  the  blame  of  his  miscarriage  on  any  body  but  himself.  He 
entered  Pella  in  the  night,  where  he  killed  with  his  poniard 
Euctus  and  Eudseus,  two  of  his  treasurers ;  who,  when  they 
waited  upon  him,  had  found  fault  with  some  of  his  proceed- 
ings, and  provoked  him  by  an  unseasonable  liberty  of  admoni* 
tion.  Hereupon  every  body  forsook  him,  except  Evander  the 
Cretan,  Archedamus  the  iEtolian,  and  Neon  the  Boeoti^ : 
nor  did  aily  of  his  soldiers  follow  him,  but  the  Cretans,  who 
were  not  attached  to  his  person  but  to  his  money,  as  bees  are 
to  the  honeycomb.  For  he  carried  great  treasure  along  with 
him,  and  suffered  them'to  take  out  of  it  cups  and  bowls,  and 
other  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,*  to  the  value  of  fifty  talents. 
But  when  he  came  to  Amphipolis,  and  from  thence  to  Alep- 
sus,t  his  fears  a  little  abating,  he  sunk  again  into  his  old  and 
inborn  distemper  of  avarice  ;  he  lamented  to  his  friends,-  that 
he  had  inadvertently  given  up  to  the  Cretans  some  of  the  gold 
plate  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  he  applied  to  those  that  had 
it,  and  even  begged  of  them  with  tears  to  return  it  him  for 
the  value  in  money.  Those  that  knew  him  well,  easily  dis- 
covered that  he  was  playing'  the  Cretan  with  the  Cretans  ;^ 
but  such  as  were  prevailed  upon  to  give  up  the  plate,  lost  all, 
for  he  never  paid  the  money.  Thus  he  got  thirty  talents  from 
his  friends,  which  soon  after  were  to  come  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  and  with  these  he  sailed  to  Samothrace,  where  he 
took  refuge  at  the  altar  of  Castor  and  Pollux.§ 

*  He  was  afraid  to  give  it  them,  lest  the  Bfacedonians  out  of  spite  should 
take  all  the  rest. 

t  A  manuscript  copy  has  it  Galepsus,  probably  upon  the  authority  of  JUvy. 

i  It  was  an  ancient  proverb,  7^  Cretan*  ore  iUwayt  Hart,  St.  Paul  has 
quoted  it  from  Calltmachus. 

§  He  carried  with  him  two  thousand  talents. 
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Who  had  little  experienced  such  fatigue  and  hardships ;  but 
still  more  pitiable  were  his  groans,  when,  as  he  wandered  by 
the  shore,  one  told  him  that  he  had  seen  Orandes  a  good  way 
off  at  sea.  By  this  time  it  was  day,  and,  destitute  of  all  other 
hope,  he  fled  back  to  the  wall.  He  was  not,  indeed,  undisco- 
vered, yet  he  reached  the  place  of  refuge,  with  his  wife,  before 
the  Romans  could  take  measures  to  prevent  it.  His  children 
he  put  in  the  hands  of  Ion,  who  had  been  his  favourite,  but 
now  was  his  betrayer,  for  he  delivered  them  up  to  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  so  by  the  strongest  necessity  with  which  nature  can 
be  bound,  obliged  him,  as  beasts  do  when  their  young  are 
taken,  to  yield  himself  to  those  who  had  his  children  in  their 
power. 

He  had  the  greatest  confidence  in  Nasica,  and  for  him  he 
inquired;  but  as  he  was  not  there  he  bewailed  his  fate,  and 
sensible  of  the  necessity  he  lay  under,  he  surrendered  himself 
to  Octavius.  Then  it  appeared  more  plain  than  ever,  that  he 
laboured  under  a  more  despicable  disease  than  avarice  itself-r— 
1  mean  the  fear  of  death ;  and  this  deprived  him  evenof  pity, 
the  only  consolation  of  which  fortune  does  not  rob  the  dis- 
tressed. For  when  he  desired  to  be  conducted  to  iEmilius,* 
the  consul  rose  from  his  seat,  and  accompanied  with  his 
friends^  went  to  receive  him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  as  a  great 
man  unhappily  fallen  through  the  displeasure  of  the  gods.  But 
Perseus  behaved  in  the  vilest  manner ;  he  bowed  down  with 
his  face  to  the  earth,  he  embraced  the  Roman's  knees ;  his 
expressions  were  so  mean,  and  his  entreaties  so  abject,  that 
iEmilius  could  not  endure  them  ;  but  regarding  him  with  an 
eye  of  regret  and  indignation,—"  Why  dost  thou,  wretched 
man!"  said  he,  "  acquit  fortune  of  what  might  seem  her  great- 
est crime,  by  a  behaviour  which  makes  it  appear  that  thou  de- 
seryedst  her  frowns,  and  that  thou  art  not  only  now,  but  hast 
been  long,  unworthy  the  protection  of  that  goddess  ?  why  dost 
thou  tarnish  my  laurels,  and  detract  from  my  achievements, 
by  showing  thyself  a  mean  adversary,  and  unfit  to  cope  with 
a  Roman?  Courage  in  the  unfortunate  is  highly  revered, 
even  by  an  enemy ;  and  cowardice,  though  it  meets  with  suc- 
cess, is  held  in  great  contempt  among  the  Romans." 

Notwithstanding  this  severe  rebuke,  he  raised  him  up,  gave 
him  his  hand,  and  delivered  him  into  the  custody  of  Tubero. 

*  Octavius,  fts  soon  as  he  li&d  the  king  in  his  power,  put  him  on  board  the 
admiral  galley ;  and  having  embarked  luso  all  his  treasure  that  was  left,  the 
Roman  fleet  weighed  and  stood  for  Amphipolis.  An  express  was  despatched 
from  thence  to  acquaint  JEmilius  with  what  had  happened,  who  sent  Tubero, 
his  son-in  law,  with  several  pefsons  of  distinction,  to  meet  Perseus.  The  con- 
sul ordered  sacrifices  to  be  immediately  offered,  and  made  the  same  rejoicings 
as  if  a  new  victory  had  been  obtained.  Thp  whole  camp  ran  out  to  see  the 
royal  prisoner,  who»  covered  with  »  mourping  cl<{»k,  walked  idone  to  the 
tentotJKmilius. 
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Then  taking  his  sons,  his  sons-in-law,  and  the  principal  oflS- 
cers,  particularly  the  younger  sort,  back  with  nim  into  his 
tent,  he  sat  a  long  time  silent,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole 
company.  At  last  he  began  to  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  and  of  human  affairs: — ^^^Is  it  fit,  then,"  said  he^ 
"that  a  mortal  should  be  elated  by  prosperity,  and  plume 
himself  upon  the  overturning^  a  city,  or  a  kingdom?  Should 
we  not  radier  attend  to  the  instructions  of  fortune,  who,  by 
such  visible  marks  of  her  instability,  and  of  the  weakness  of 
human  power,  teaches  every  one  that  goes  to  war  to  expect 
from  her  nothing  solid  and  permanent?  What  time  for  confi- 
dence can  there  be  to  man,  when,  in  the  venr  instant  of  vic- 
tory, he  must  necessarily  dread  the  power  of  fortune,  and  th^ 
very  joy  of  success  must  be  mingled  with  anxiety,  from  a  re- 
flection on  the  course  of  unsparing  fate,  which  humbles  one 
man  to-day,  and  to-morrew  another?  when  one  short  hour  has 
been  sufficient  to  overthrow  the  house  of  Alexander,  who  ar- 
rived at  such  a  pitch  of  glory,  and  extended  his  empire  over 
great  part  of  the  world;  when  you  see  princes  that  were  lately 
at  the  head  of  immense  armies  receive  their  provisions  for 
the  day  from  the  hands  of  their  enemies ;  shall  you  dare  to 
flatter  yourselves  that  fortune  has  firmly  settled  your  prospe- 
rity, or  that  it  is  proof  against  the  attacks  of  time?  Shall  you 
not  rather,  my  young  friends,  quit  this  elation  of  heart,  and 
the  vain  raptures  of  victory,  and  humble  yourselves  in  the 
thought  of  what  may  happen  hereafter,  in  the  expectation  that 
the  gods  will  send  some  misfortune  to  counterbalance  the  pre- 
sent success.''  j£malius,  they  tell  us,  having  said  a  great  deal 
to  this  purpose,  dismissed  die  young  men,  seasonably  chas- 
tised with  this  grave  discourse,  and  restrained  in  their  natural 
inclination  to  arrogance. 

When  this  was  done,  he  put  his  army  in  quarters,  while  he 
went  to  take  a  view  of  Greece.  This  progress  was  attended 
both  with  honour  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  Greeks ;  for 
he  redressed  the  people's  grievances,  he  reformed  their  civil 
government,  and  gave  them  gratuities,  to  some  wheat,  and  to 
others  oil,  out  of  the  royal  stores ;  in  which  such  vast  quanti- 
ties are  said  to  have  been  found,  that  the  number  of  those  that 
asked  and  received  was  too  small  to  exhaust  the  whole.  Find- 
ing a  great  square  pedestal  of  wl^te  marble  at  Delphi,  de- 
signed for  a  golden  statue  of  Perseus,  he  ordered  his  own  to 
be  put  upon  it;*  alleging  that  it  was  but  just  that  the  con- 
quered snould  give  place  to  the  conqueror.  At  Olympia,  we 
are  told,  he  uttered  that  celebrated  saying,— -^^  This  Jupiter  of 
Phidias  is  the  very  Jupiter  of  Homer." 

*  This  wn  not  quite  so  consistsnt  with  his  humiliating  discourse  on  the 
Tiidasitades  of  fortune. 
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Upon  the  arrival  of  the  ten  commissioners'i^  from  Rome,  for 
settling  the  aflairs  of  Macedonia,  he  declared  the  lands  and 
cities  of  the  Macedonians  free,  and  ordered  that  they  should 
he  governed  by  their  own  laws,  only  reserving  a  tribute  to  the 
Romans  of  a  hundred  talents,  which  was  not  half  what  their 
kings  had  imposed. 

After  this  he  eidiibited  various,  games  and  spectacles,  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  ms^e  great  entertainments; 
for -all  which  he  found  an  abundant  supply  in  the  treasures  of 
the  king;  and  he  showed  so  j^st  a  discernment,  in  the  order- 
ing, the  placing,  and  saluting  of  his  guests,  and  in  distin- 
guishing what  degree  of  civility  was  due  to  every  man's  rank 
and  quadity,  that  the  Greeks  were  amazed  at  his  knowledge 
of  matters  of  mere  politeness,  and  that,  amidst  his  great  ac- 
tions, even  trifles  did  not  escape  his  attention,  but  were  con- 
ducted with  the  greatest  decorum.  That  which  afforded  him 
the  highest  satisfaction  was,  diat  notwithstanding  the  magni- 
ficence and  variety  of  his  preparations,  he  himself  gave  the 
greatest  pleasure  to  those  be  entertained ;  and  to  those  that 
expressed  their  admiration  of  his  management  on  these  occa- 
sions, he  said, — *'^  That  it  required  the  same  genius  to  draw 
up  an  army  and  to  order  an  entertainment;!  that  the  one 
might  be  roost  formidable  to  the  enemy,  and  the  other  most 
agi*eeable  to  the  company.^' 

Among  his  other  good  qtialities,  his  disinterestedness  and 
magnanimity  stood  foremost  in  the  esteem  of. the  world;  for 
he  would  not  so  much  as  look'  upon  the  immense  quantity  of 
silver  and  gold  that  was  collected  out  of  the  royal  palaces,  but 
delivered  it  to  the  ^usestors^  to  be  carried  into  the  public  trea- 
sury. He  reserved  only  the  books  of  the  king's  library  for  his 
sons,  who  were  men  of  letters;  and  in  distributing  rewards  to 
those  that  had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle,  he  gave  a 
silver  cup  of  five  pounds  weight  to  his  son-in-law,  i£lius  Tu- 
hero.  This  is  that  Tubero  who,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  one  of  the  sixteen  relations  that  lived  together, 
and  were  all  supported  by  one  small  farm;  and  this  piece  of 
plate,  acquired  by  virtue  and  honour,  is  affirmed  to  be  the  first 
that  was  in  the  family  of  the  iElians;  neither  they  nor  their 
wives  having,  before  this,  either  used  or  wanted  any  vessels 
of  silver  or  gold.  ■ 

•  These  ten  legates  were  all  inen  of  consular  dignity,  who  came  to  assist 
iEmilius  in  seUling  a  new  form  of  .government.  The  Macedonians  were  not 
much  charmed  with  the  promise  of  liberty,  because  they  could  not  well  com- 
prehend what  that  liberty  was.  They  saw  evident  contradictions  in  the 
decree,  which,  though  it  spoke  of  leaving  them  under  their  own  laws,  imposed 
many  new  ones,  and  threatened  more.  What  most  disturbed  them,  was  a 
division  of  their  kingdom,  whereby,  as  a  nation,  they  were  separated  and 
disiotnted  from  eacli  other. 

f  To  those  two  particulars,  of  drawing  up  an  army,  and  ordering  an  enter- 
tainment, Henry  IV*  of  France  added— the  making  love. 
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After  he  had  made  every  proper  regulatioxi^'i^  taken  his  leave 
of  the  Greeks,  and  exhorted  the  Macedonians  to  remember 
the  liberty  which  the  Romans  had  bestowed  on  them^f  and  to 
preserve  it  by  good  laws  and  the  happiest  harmony,  he  marched 
into  £pirus.  The  senate  had  made  a  decree,  that  the  soldiers 
who  had  fought  under  him  against  Perseus  should  have  the 
spoil  of  the  cities  of  Epirus.  In  order,  therefore,  that  they 
might  fall  upon  them  unexpectedly,  he  sent  for  ten  of  the 
principal  inhabitants  of  each  city,  and  fixed  a  day  for  them  to 
bring  in  whatever  silver  and  gold  could  be  found  in  their 
houses  and  temples.  With  each  of  these  he  sent  a  centurion 
and  guard  of  soldiers,  under  pretence  of  searching  for  and 
receiving  the  precious  metal,  and  as  for  this  purpose  only. 
But  when  the  day. came,  they  rushed  upon  all  the  inhabitants, 
and  began  to  seize  and  plunder  them.  Thus,  in  one  hour,  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  persons  were  made  slaves,  and  se* 
venty  cities  sacked;  yet,  from  this  general  ruin  and  desolation, 
each  soldier  had  no  more  than  eleven  drachmas  to  his  share^ 
How  shocking  was  such  a  destruction  for  the  sake  of  such  ad- 
vantage! 

^milius  having  executed  this  commission,  so  contrary  to 
his  mildness  and  humanity,  went  down  to  Oricum,  where  he 
embarked  his  forces,  and  passed  over  into  Italy.  He  sailed 
up  the  Tiber  in  the  king's  galley,  which  had  sixteen  ranks  of 
oars,  and  was  richly  adorned  with  arms  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  with  cloth  of  scarlet  and  purple;  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  being  covered  with  multitudes  that  came  to  see  the  ship 
as  it  sailed  slowly  against  the  .stream,  the  Romans  in  some 
measure  anticipated  his  triumph. 

But  the  soldiers,  who  looked  with  longing  eyes  on  the  wealth 
of  Perseus,  when  they  found  their  expectations  disappointed, 
indulged  a  secret  resentment,,  and  were  ill  affected  to  iEmi- 
lius.  In  public  they  alleged  another  cause.  They  said  he 
had  behaved  in  command  in  a  severe  and  imperious  manner, 
and  therefore  they  did  not  meet  his  wishes  for  a  triumph. 
Servius  Galba,  who  had  servisd  under  iGmilius  as  a  tribune, 
and  who  had  a  personal  enmity  to  him,  observing  this^  pulled 

*  At  the  cloBe  of  these  proceedings,  Andronicus  the  JEtolian,  «id  Neon  the 
Boeotian,  because  they  had  always  been  iriends  to  Persetfs,  and  had  not 
deserted  him  eyen  now,  were  condemned,  and  lost  their  beads.  So  imjusty 
sfflidst  all  the  specious  appearance  of  justice,  were  the  conquerors. 

t  This  boasted  favour  of  the  Romans  to  the  people  of  Macedon  was  certainly 
nothing  extraoi^nary.  Their  country  being  now  divided  into  four  districts, 
it  was  declared  unlawful  for  any  person  to  intermairy,  to  carry  on  any  trade, 
to  buy  or  sell  any  lands  to  any  one  who  was  not  an  inhabitant  of  his  own  dis- 
trict They  were  prohibited  to  import  any  salt,  or  to  sell  any  timber  fit  for 
buildiqg  ships  to  the  barbarian  nations.  All  the  nobili^,  and  their  chUdren 
exceemng  the  age  of  fifteen,  were  commanded  immediately  to  transport  them* 
selves  into  Italy^  and  the  supreme  power  in  Macedon  was  Tested  in  certatp 
Roman  senators. 
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off  the  mask,  and  declared  that  no  triumph  ought  to  be  allowed 
him.  Having  spread  among  the  soldiery  several  calumnies 
against  the  general,  and  sharpened  the  resentment  which  they 
had  already  conceived,  Galba  requested  another  day  of  the 
tribunes  of  the  people;  because  the  remaining  four  hours,  he 
said,  were  not  sufficient  for  the  intended  impeachment;  but  as 
the  tribunes  ordered  him  to  speak  then,  if  he  had  any  thing  to 
say,  he  began  a  long  harangue,  full  of  injurious  and  false  alle- 
gations, and  spun  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  day.  When  it  was 
dark,  the  tribunes  dismissed  the  assembly.  The  soldiers,  now 
more  insolent  than  ever,  thronged  about  Galba;  and  animat- 
ing each  other,  before  it  was  light,  took  their  stand  again  in 
the  Capitol,  where  die  tribunes  had  ordered  the  assembly  to 
be  helcl. 

As  soon  as  day  appeared  it  was  put  to  the  vote,  and  the 
first  tribe  gave  it  agamst  the  triumph.  When  this  was  under- 
stood by  the  rest  of  the  assembly  and  the  senate,  the  common- 
alty expressed  great  contem  at  the  injury  done  to  iEmilius ; 
but  their  words  had  no  effect.  The  principal  senators  insisted 
that  it  was  an  insufferable  attempt,  and  encouraged  each  other 
to  repress  the  bold  and  licentious  spirit  of  the  soldiers,  who 
would  in  time  stick  at  no  instance  of  injustice  and  vio- 
knce,*  if  something  was  not  done  to  prevent  their  depriving 
Paulus  £milius  of  the  honours  of  his  victory.  They  pushed, 
Aerefore,  through  the  crowd,  and  coming  up  in  a  body,  de- 
manded that  die  tribunes  would  put  a  stop  to  the  suffrages, 
until  they  had  delivered  what  they  had  to  say  to  the  peo|de. 
The  poll  being  stopped  accordingly,  and  silence  made,  Marcus 
Servuius,  a  man  ot  consular  dignity,  who  had  killed  diree-and- 
twenty  enemies  in  single  combat,  stood  up,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows:— 

^^I  am  now  sensible,  more  than  ever,  how  great  a  general 
Paulus  iEmilius  is,  when  with  so  mutinous  and  disorderly  an 
army  he  has  performed  such  great  and  honourable  achieve- 
ments; but  I  am  surprised  at  the  inconsistency  of  the  Roman 
people,  if,  after  rejoicing  in  triumphs  over  the  Illyrians  and 
Ligurians,!  they  envy  themselves  die  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
king  of  Macedon  brought  alive,  and  all  die  gloiy  of  Alexsmder 
and  Philip  led  captive  by  the  Roman  arms ;  for  is  it  not  a 
strange  thing  for  you,  who,  upon  a  slight  rumour  of  the  victory 
brought  hither  some  time  since,  offered  sacrifices,  and  made 
your  requests  to  the  gods,  that  you  might  soon  see  diat  account 
verified ;  now  die  consul  is  returned  with  a  real  victoiy,  to  rob 
the  gods  of  their  due  honour,  and  yourselves  of  the  satisfaction^ 

*  Thb  was  sadly  verified  in  the  timet  of  the  Homaii  enperon. 

t  Instead  of  At^mt  Lyhiatu^  the  common  rea^ng  in  the  Oreek»  we  should 
undoubtedly,  with  the  small  alteration  of  one  letter,  readi\M«r,X4fttrfon*; 
for  the  LiguxisBS  had  been  conquered  by  JEmilius. 
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as  if  you  were  afraid  to  behold  the  greatness  of  the  conqoest, 
or  were  willing  to  spare  the  king  f  though,  indeed,  it  would  be 
much  better  to  refuse  the  triumph  out  of  mercy  to  him  than 
envy  to  your  general.  But  to  such  excess  is  your  malignity 
arrived,  that  a  man  who  never  received  a  wound,  a  man  shining 
in  delicacy,  and  fattened  in  the  shade,  dares  discourse  about 
the  conduct  of  the  war  and  the  right  to  a  triumph,  to  you  who, 
at  die  expense  of  so  much  blood,  have  learned  how  to  judge  of 
the  valour  or  misbehaviour  of  your  commanders." 

At  the  same  time,  baring  his  breast,  he  showed  an  incredi- 
ble number  of  scars  upon  it,  and  then  turning  his  back,  he 
uncovered  some  parts  which  it  is  reckoned  indecent  to  expose; 
and  addressing  himself  to  Galba,  he  said, — *'^  Thou  laughest  at 
this;  but  I  glory  in  these  marks  before  my  fellow  citizens;  for 
I  got  them  by  being  on  horseback  day  and  night  in  their  ser* 
vice.  But  go  on  to  collect  the  votes :  I  wiU  attend  the  whole 
business,  and  mark  those  cowardly  and  ungrateful  men,  who 
had  rather  have  their  own  inclinations  indulged  in  war,  than 
be  properly  commanded."  This  speech,  they  tell  us,  so  hum- 
bled the  soldiery,  and  effected  such  an  alteration  in  them,  that 
the  triumph  was'  voted  to  iEmilius  by  every  tribe. 

The  triumph  is  said  to  have  been  ordered  after  this  manner : 
in  every  theatre,  or,  as  they  call  it,  circus^  where  equestrian 
games  used  to  be  held,  in  tkeforunij  and  othei^  parts  of  the  city, 
which  were  convenient  for  seeing  the  procession,  the  people 
erected  scaffolds,  and  on  the  day  of  the  triumph  Ivere  all  dressed 
in  white.  The  temples  were  set  open,  adorned  with  garlands 
and  smoking  with  incense.  Many  Uctors  and  other  officers 
compelled  the  disorderly  crowd  to  make  way,  and  opened  a 
clear  passage.  The  triumph  4ook  up  three  days.  On  the  first, 
which  was  scarce  sufficient  for  the  show,  were  exhibited  the 
images,  paintings,  and  colossal  statues,  taken  from  the  enemy, 
and  now  carried  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  chariots.  -  Next  day, 
the  richest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  Macedonian  arms  were 
brought  up  in  a  great  number  of  waggons*.  These  glittered 
with  new-nirbisheid  brass  and  polished  steel;  and,  though  they 
were  piled  with  great  art  and  judgment,  yet  seemed  to  be  dirown 
togetiier  promiscuously;^  helmets  being  placed  upon  shields, 
breast-plates  upon  greaves,  Cretan  targets,  Thracian  bucklers, 
and  quivers  of  arrows  huddled  among  the  horses'  bits,  with 
the  points  of  naked  swords  and  long  pikes  appearing  through 
on  every  side.  All  these  arms  were  tied  togeuier  with  such  a 
just  liberty,  that  room  was  left  for  them  to  clatter  as  they  were 
drawn  along,  and  the  clank  of  them  was  so  harsh  and  terrible, 
that  they  were  not  seen  without  dread,  though  among  the  spoils 
of  the  conquered.  After  the  carriages  loaded  with  arms, 
walked  three  thousand  men,  who  doned  the  silver  money  in 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  each  of  n^ich  comained  three 
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talents,  and  was  borne  by  four  men.  Others  brought  bowls^ 
horns,  goblets,  and  cups,  all  of  silver,  disposed  in  such  order  as 
would  make  the  best  show,  and  valuable  not  only  for  their  size, 
but  the  depth  of  the  basso  relievo.  On  the  third  day,  early  in 
the  morning,  first  came  up  the  trumpets,  not  with  such  airs  as 
are  used  in  a  procession  of  solemn  entry,  but  with  such  as  the 
Romans  sound  when  they  animate  their  troops  to  the  charge. 
These  were  followed  by  a  hundred  and  twenty  fat  oxen,  with 
their  horns  gilded  and  set  off  with  ribbons  and  garlands.  The 
young  men  that  led  these  victims  were  girded  with  belts  of 
curious  workmanship ;  and  after  them  came  the  boys  who  car- 
ried the  gold  and  silver  vessels  for  the  sacrifice.  Next  went 
the  persons  who  carried  the  gold  coin,*  in  vessels  which  held 
three  talents  each,  like  those  that  contained  the  silver,  and 
which  were  to  the  number  of  seventj'^.seven.  Then  followed 
those  that  bore  the  consecrated  bowl,f  of  ten  talents  weight, 
which  iEmiUus  had  caused  to  be  made  of  gold,  and  adorned 
with  precious  stones ;  and  those  that  exposed  to  view  the  cups 
of  Antigonus  of  Seleucus,  and  such  as  were  of  the  make  of  the 
famed  artist  Shericles,  together  with  the  gold  plate  that  had 
been  used  at  Perseus'  table.  Immediately  after,  was  to  be 
seen  the  chariot  of  that  prince,  with  his  armour,  upon  it,  and 
his  diadem  upon  that;  at  a  little  distance  his  children  were 
led  captive,  attended  by  a  great  number  of  governors,  masters, 
and  preceptors,  all  in  tears,  who  stretched  out  their  hands  by 
way  of  supplication  to  the  spectators,  and  taught  the  children 
to  do  the  same.  There  were  two  sons  and  one  daughter,  all 
so  young,  that  they  were  not  much  affected  with  the  greatness 
of  their  misfortunes.  This  insensibility  of  theirs  made  the 
change  of  their  condition  more  pitiable ;  insomuch  that  Perseus 
passed  on  almost  without  notice ;  so  fixed  were  the  eyes  of 
the  Romans  upon  the  children,  from  pity  of  their  fate,  that 
many  of  them  shed  tears,  and  none  tasted  the  joy  of  the  tri- 
umpn  vrithout  a  mixture  of  pain,  till  they  were  gone  byi  Be- 
hind the  children  &nd  their  train  walked  Perseus  himself,  clad 
all  in  black,  and  wearing  sandals  of  the  fashion  of  his  country.  He 
had  the  appearance  of  a  man  that  was  overwhelmed  with  ter- 
ror, and  whose  reason  was  almost  staggered  with  the  weight 
of  his  misfortunes.  He  was  followed  by  a  great  number  of 
friends  and  favourites,  whose  countenances  were  oppressed 
with  sorrow,  and  who,  by  fixing  their  weeping  eyes  continually 

'  *  According  to  Plutarch^s  account  there  were  2250  talents  of  silver  coin, 
and  331  of  gold  coin.  According  to  Valerius  Antias,  it  amounted  to  some- 
what more ;  but  Livy  thinks  his  computation  too  smidi,  and  Vellius  Patercu- 
lus  makes  it  almost  twice  as  much.  The  account  which  Paterculus  gives  of 
it  is  probably  right,  since  the  money  now  brought  from  Macedonia  set  the 
Bomans  free  from  all  taxes  for  qne  hundred  and  twenty-five  years. 

f  This  bowl  weighed  six  hundred  pounds;  for  the  talent  weighed  sixty 
poonds.    It  was  coitfecrated  to  Jupiter. 
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upon  dietr  prince,  testified  to  the  spectators,  that  it  was  his  lot 
which  they  lamented,  and  that  they  were  regardless  of  their 
own.  He  had  sent  indeed,  to  iEmilius,  to  desire  that  he  might 
be  excused  from  being  led  in  triumph,  and  being  made  a  pub- 
lic spectacle.  But  iEmilius,  despising  his  cowardice  and  at- 
tachment to  life,  by  way  of  derision,  it  seems,  sent  him  word, 
*^  That  it  had  been  m  his  power  to  prevent  it,  and  still  was,  if  he 
were  so  disposed :"  hinting,  that  he  should  prefer  death  to  dis- 
grace. But  he  had  not  the  courage  to  strike  the  blow;  and 
the  vigour  of  his  mind  being  destroyed  by  vain  hopes,  he  be- 
came a  part  of  his  own  spoils.  Next  were  carried  four  hun- 
dred coronets  of  gold,  which  the  cities  had  sent  iEmilius,  along 
with  their  embassies,  as  compliments  on  his  victory.  Then 
came  the  consul  himself,  riding  in  a  magnificent  chariot;  a  man, 
exclusive  of  the  pomp  of  power,  worthy  to  be  seen  and  ad- 
mired, but  his  good  mien  was  now  set  off  with  a  purple  robe 
interwoven  with  gold,  and  he  held  a  branch  of  laurel  in  his 
right  hand.  The  whole  army  likewise  carried  boughs  of  laurel, 
and  divided  into  bands  and  companies,  followed  die  general's 
chariot;  some  singing  satirical  songs  usual  on  such  occasions, 
and  some  chanting  odes  of  victory,  and  the  glorious  exploits  of 
^milius,  who  was  revered  and  admired  by  all,  and  whom  no 
good  man  could  envy. 

But,  perhaps,  there  is  some  superior  Being,  whose  office  it  is 
to  cast  a  shade  upon  any  great  and  eminent  prosperity,  and  so 
to  mingle  the  lot  of  human  life,  that  it  may  not  be  perfectly 
free  from  calamity;  but  those  as  Homer  says,*  may  think 
themselves  most  happy  to  whom  fortune  gives  an  equal  share 
of  good  and  evil.  For  iEmilius  having  four  sons,  two  of  which, 
namely  Scipio,  and  Fabius,  were  adopted  into  other  families, 

*  PluUuvh  here  refers  to  a  passa^  in  the  speech  of  Achilles  to  Priam  in  the 
last  niady  which  is  thus  Uimalated  hy  Pope : — 

Two  urns  by  Jove's  high  throne  have  ever  stood. 
The  source  of  evil  one,  and  one  of  good. 
From  thence  the  cup  of  mortal  man  he  fills, 
Blessings  to  these,  to  those  distributes  ills; 
To  most  he  mingles  both ;  the  wretch  decreed 
To  taste  the  bad,  unmix'd,  is  cursM  indeed. 
The  happiest  taste  hot  happiness  sincere. 
But  find  the  cordial  draught  is  dash'd  with  care. 

Plato  has  censured  it  as  an  impiety  to  say  that  God  gives  evil.  God  is  not 
the  author  of  evil.  Moral  evil  is  the  result  of  the  abuse  of  free  agency ;  na* 
tural  evil  is  the  consequence  of  the  imperfection  of  matter ;  and  the  Deity 
stands  justified  in  his  creating  beings  liable  to  both,  because  natural  imper- 
fection was  necessary  to  a  progressive  existence,  moral  imperfection  was  ne- 
cessary to  virtue,  and  virtue  was  necessary  to  happiness.  However,  Homer's 
allegory  seems  borrowed  from  the  eastern  manner  of  speaking.  Thus  in 
the  Psalms :  In  the  hand  of  the  Lord  there  is  a  cup,  and  he  pwreth  out  of  the 
tame ;  ao  for  the  dregs  thereof y  all  the  wigodfy  of  the  earth  shall  drink  them. — 
Psal.  bav.  8. 
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as  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  two  others  by  his  second 
wife,  as  yet  but  young,  whom  he  brought  up  in  his  own  house ; 
one  of  these  died  at  fourteen  years  of  age,  five  days  before  his 
&ther^s  triumph,  and  the  odier  at  twelve,  three  days  after. 
There  was  not  a  man  among  the  Romans  that  did  not  S3anpa- 
thize  with  him  in  this  affliction.  All  were  shocked  at  the  cru- 
elty of  fortune,*  who  scrupled  not  to  introduce  such  deep  dis- 
tress into  a  house  that  was  fuU  of  pleasure,  of  joy,  and  festal 
sacrifices,  and  td  mix  the  songs  of  victory  and  triumph  with 
the  mournful  dirges  of  death. 

^milius,  however,  rightly  considering  that  mankind  have 
need  of  courage  and  fortitude,  not  only  against  swords  and 
spears,  but  against  every  attack  of  fortune,  so  tempered  and 
qualified  the  present  emergencies,  as  to  overbalance  the  evil 
by  the  good,  and  his  private  misfortunes  by  the  public  pros- 
perity; that  nothing  might  appear  to  lessen  the  import- 
ance, or  to  tarnish  the  glory  oi  his  victory.  For  soon  after 
the  burial  of  the  first  of  his  sons,  he  made,  as  we  have  said, 
his  triumphal  entry,  and  upon  the  death  of  the  second,  soon 
^tter  the  triumph,  he  assembled  the  people  of  Rome,  and  made 
a  speech  to  them,  not  like  a  msgi  that  wanted  consolation  him- 
self, but  like  one  who  could  aUeviate  the  grief  which  his  fel- 
low-citizens felt  for  his  misfortunes. 

"  Though  I  have  never,*'  said  he,  "feared  any  thing  human, 
yet,  among  things  divine,  I  have  always  had  a  dread  of  for- 
tune, as  the  most  faithless  and  variable  of  beings ;  and  because, 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  she  prospered  every  measure  of  mine, 
the  rather  did  I  expect  that  some  tempests  would  follow  so 
favourable  a  gale. .  For  in  one  day  I  passed  the  Ionian  from 
Brundusium  to  Corcyra;  from  thence,  in  five  days,  I  reached 
Delphi,  and  sacrificed  to  Apollo.  In  five  days  more,  I  took 
npon  me  the  command  of  the  army  in  Macedonia ;  and  as  soon 
as  I  had  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  for  purifying  it,  I  proceeded 
to  action ;  and,  in  the  space  of  fifteen  days  from  that  time,  put 
a  glorious  period  to  the  war.  Distrustmg  the  fickle  goddess 
on  account  of  such  a  run  of  success,  and  now  being  secure  and 
free  from  all  danger  with  respect  to  the  enemy,  I  was  most 
apprehensive  of  a  change  of  fortune  in  my  passage  home;  hav- 
ing such  a  great  and  victorious  army  to  conduct,  together  with 
the  spoils  and  royal  prisoners.  Nay,  when  I  arrived  safe 
among  my  countrymen,  and  beheld  the  city  full  of  joy,  fes- 
tivity, and  gratitude,  still  I  suspected  fortune,  knowing  that 
she  grants  us  no  great  favour  without  some  mixture  of  unea- 

•  Or  more  properly  the  juit  and  visible  interposiUoii  of  Providence,  to 
punish,  in  some  measure,  that  general  havoc  of  the  human  spedes  which  the 
Roman  pride  and  avarice  had  so  recently  made  in  Greece.  For  though  God 
18  not  the  author  of  evil,  it  is  no  impeachment  of  his  goodness  to  suppose  that 
by  particular  punishment  he  chastises  particalar  crimes. 
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ainess,  or  tribute  of  pain.  Thus,  full  of  anxious  thoughts  for 
what  might  happen  to  the  commonwealth,  my  fears  did  not 
quit  me  till  this  calamity  visited  my  house,  and  I  had  my  two 
promising  sons,  the  only  heirs  I  had  left  myself,  to  bury,  one 
after  the  other,  on  the  very  days  sacred  to  triumph.  Now, 
therefore,  I  am  secure  as  to  the  greatest  danger,  and  I  trust  I 
am  fully  persuaded  that  fortune  will  continue  kind  and  con- 
stant to  us,  since  she  has  taken  sufficient  usury  for  her  favours 
of  me  and  mine;  for  the  man  who  led  the  tnumph  is  as  great 
an  instance  of  the  weakness  of  human  power,  as  he  that  was 
led  captive ;  there  is  only  this  difference,  that  the  sons  of  Per* 
seus,  who  were  vanquished,  are  alive,  and  those  of  iEmilius, 
who  conquered,  are  no  more." 

Such  was  the  generous  speech  which  iEmilius  made  to  the 
people,  from  a  spirit  of  magnanimity  that  was  perfectly  free 
from  artifice. 

Though  he  pitied  the  fate  of  Perseus,  and  was  well  inclined 
to  serve  him,  yet  all  he  could  do  for  him  was  to  get  him  re- 
moved from  the  common  prison  to  a  deader  apartment  and 
better  diet.  In  that  confinement,  according  to  most  writers, 
he  starved  himself  to  death.  But  some  say  the  manner  of  his 
death  was  very  strange  and  peculiar.  The  soldiers,  they  tell 
us,  who  were  his  keepers,  being  on  some  account  provoked  at 
him,  and  determined  to  wreak  their  malice,  when  they  could 
find  no  other  means  of  doing  it,  kept  him  from  sleep,  taking 
turns  to  watch  him,  and  using  such  extreme  diligence  to  keep 
him  from  rest,  that  at  last  he  was  quite  wearied  out  and  died.* 
Two  of  his  sons  also  died;  and  the  third,  named  Alexander, 
is  said  to  have  been  distinguished  for  his  art  in  turning,  and 
other  small  work ;  and  having  perfectly  learned  to  speak  and 
write  the  Roman  language,  he  was  employed  by  the  magis- 
trates as  a  clerk  ;f  in  which  capacity  he  showed  himself  very 
serviceable  and  ingenious. 

Of  the  acts  of  ^milius  with  regard  to  Macedonia,  the  most 
acceptable  to  the  Romans  was,  that  from  thence  he  brought  so 
much  money  into  the  public  treasury,  that  the  people  had  no 
occasion  to  pay  any  taxes  till  the  times  of  Hirtius  and  Pansa, 
who  were  consuls  m  the  first  war  bet\veen  Antony  and  Csesar. 
iBmilius  had  also  the  uncommon  and  peculiar  happiness  to  be 
highly  honoured  and  caressed  by  the  people,  at  the  same  time 

*  This  accouBt  we  have  from  Diodorut  Siculua,  ap.  Phot,  BibUoth.  Philip 
is  said  to  hate  died  b^ore  his  father  ;  but  how  or  where  cannot  be  collected, 
because  the  books  of  Livy,  and  of  Diodorus  Stculus,  which  treat  of  those  timel^ 
are  lost. 

t  Here  wss  a  reinarkable  instance  of  the  pride  of  the  Roman  senate,  to 
have  the  son  of  a  vanqiushed  king  for  their  clerk ;  while  Nicomedes,  the 
son  of  Pmsias  king  of  Bithynia,  was  educated  by  them  with  all  imaginable 
|kmip  and  splendour^  because  the  father  had  put  him  under  the  care  of  the 
republic. 
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that  he  remained  attached  to  the  patrician  party,  and  did  no* 
thing  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  commonalty,  but  ever 
acted  in  concert  with  men  of  the  first  rank  in  matters  of  go- 
vernment. This  conduct  of  his  was  afterwards  alleged  by  way 
of  reproach  against  Scipio  Africanus,  by  Appius.  These  two 
being  then  the  most  considerable  men  m  Rome,  stood  for  the 
censorship ;  the  one  having  the  senate  and  nobility  on  his  side, 
for  the  Appian  family  were  always  in  that  interest;  and  the 
other,  not  only  great  in  himself,  but  ever  greatly  in  favour 
with  the  people.  When,  therefore,  Appius  saw  Scipio  come 
into  the  forum^  attended  by  a  crowd  of  mean  persons,  and 
many  who  had  been  slaves,  but  who  were  able  to  cabal,  to  in- 
fluence the  multitude,  and  to  carry  all  before  them,  either  by 
solicitation  or  clamour,  he  cried  out,  ^^O  Paulus  iElmilius! 
groan,  groan  from  beneath  the  earth,  to  think  that  iEmilius  the 
crier,  and  Licinius  the  rioter,  conduct  thy  son  to  the  censor«> 
ship!"  It  is  no  wonder  if  the  cause  of  Scipio  was  espoused  by 
the  people,  since  he  was  continually  heaping  favours  upon 
them ;  but  ^milius,  though  he  ranged  himsell  on  the  side  of 
the  nobility,  was  as  much  beloved  by  the  populace  as  the  most 
insinuating  of  their  demagogues.  This  appeared  in  their  be- 
stowing upon  him,  among  odier  honours,  that  of  the  censor- 
ship, which  is  the  most  sacred  of  all  offices,  and  which  has 
great  authority  annexed  to  it,  as  in  other  respects,  so  particu- 
larly in  the  power  of  inquiring  into  the  morals  of  the  citizens. 
For  the  censors  could  expel  from  the  senate  any  member  that 
acted  in  a  manner  unworthy  of  his  station,  and  enrol  a  man  of 
character  in  that  body ;  and  they  could  disgrace  one  of  the 
equestrian  order  who  behaved  licentiously,  by  taking  away  his 
horse.  They  also  took  account  of  the  value  of  each  man's 
estate,  and  registered  the  number  of  the  people.  The  number 
of  citizens  which  jEmilius  took  was  three  hundred  and  thirty- 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-two.  He  declared 
Marcus  ^miKus  Lepidus  first  senator,  who  had  already  four 
times  arrived  at  that  dignity.  He  expelled  only  three  sena- 
tors, who  were  men  of  no  note ;  and  with  equal  moderation 
both  he  and  his  colleague  Marcius  Philippus  behaved  in  ex- 
amining into  the  conduct  of  the  knights. 

Having  settled  many  important  affairs  while  he  bore  this 
office,  he  fell  into  a  distemper,  which  at  first  appeared  very 
dangerous  but  in  time  became  less  threatening,  though  it  still 
was  troublesome  and  difficult  to  be  cured.  By  the  advice 
therefore  of  his  physicians  he  sailed  to  Velia,*  where  he  re- 
mained a  long  time  near  the  sea,  in  a  very  retired  and  quiet 
situation.     In  the  mean  time,  the  Romans  greatly  regretted 

*  Plutarch  here  writes  Elea  instead  of  Vella»  and  calls  it  a  town  in  Italy,  to 
^tinguish  it  from  one  of  tbat  name  in  Greece. 
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his  absence,  and  by  frequent  exclamations  in  the  theatres,  testi- 
fied their  extreme  desire  to  see  him  ag^in.  At  last,  a  public 
sacrifice  coming  on,  which  necessarily  required  his  attendance, 
^milius  seeming  now  sufficiently  recovered,  returned  to  Rome, 
and  offered  that  sacrifice,  with  the  assistance  of  the  other 
priests,  amidst  a  prodigious  multitude  of  people,  who  expressed 
their  joy  for  his  return.  Next  day  he  sacrificed  again  to  the 
gods  for  his  recovery.  Having  finished  these  rites,  he  returned 
home  and  went  to  bed,  when  he  suddenly  fell  into  a  delirium, 
in  which  he  died  the  third  day,  having  attained  to  every  thing 
that  is  supposed  to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  man. 

His  funeral  was  conducted  with  wonderful  solemnity;  the 
cordial  regard  of  the  public  did  honour  to  his  virtue,  by  the 
best  and  happiest  obsequies.  These  did  not  consist  in  the 
pomp  of  gold,  of  ivory,  or  other  expense  and  parade,  but  in 
esteem,  in  love,  in  veneration,  expressed  not  only  by  his  coun- 
trymen, but  by  his  very  enemies ;  for  as  many  of  the  Spaniards, 
Ligurians,  and  Macedonians,^  as  happened  to  be  then  at  Rome^ 
and  were  young  and  robust,  assisted  in  carrying  his  bier;  while 
die  aged  followed  it,  calling  iBmilius  their  benefactor,  and  the 
preserver  of  their  countries.  For  he,  not  only  at  the  time  he 
conquered  them,  gained  the  character  of  humanity,  but  con* 
tinued  to  do  them  services,  and  to  take  care  of  them,  as  if  they 
had  been  his  friends  and  relations. 

The*estate  he  left  behind  him  scarcely  amounted  to  th^  sum 
of  three  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  denarii^  of  which  he 
appointed  his  sons  joint  heirs ;  but  Scipio,  the  younger  son, 
who  was  adopted  into  the  opulent  house  of  Africanus,  gave  up 
his  part  to  his  brother.  Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  the 
life  and  character  of  Paulus  ^milius.f 

*  These  were  some  of  the  Macedonian  nobilitjr,  who  were  then  at  Rome. 
Valerius  Haziinus  says,  it  was  like  a  second  triumph  to  £miUuS,  to  have  these 
persons  assist  in  supporting  his  bier,  which  was  adorned  with  representatipns 
of  his  conquest  of  their  country.  In  fact,  it  was  more  honourable  than  the 
triumph  he  had  led  up,  because  this  bore  witness  to  his  humanity,  and  the 
oUier  only  to  his  valour. 

f  A  saying  of  his  to  his  son  Scipio,  is  worth  mentioning:— ^^oJ^eTMra/ 
never  givet  battle^  but  when  he  it  led  to  I'l,  eUh£r  by  the  latt  neceirity,  or  by  a  very 
frvourabte  eccaeien. 
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TIMOLEON  AND  PAULUS  ^MILIUS 

COMPARED. 


If  we  consider  these  two  great  men  as  history  has  repre- 
sented them,  we  shall  find  no  striking  difFerence  between  them 
in  the  comparison.  Both  carried  on  wars  with  very  respecta- 
ble enemies ;  the  one  with  the  Macedonians,  the  other  with 
the  Carthaginians;  and  both  with  extraordinary  success.  One 
of  them  conquered  Macedon,  and  crushed  the  house  of  Anti- 
gonus,  which  had  flourished  in  a  succession  of  seven  kings  ; 
die  other  expelled  tyranny  out  of  Sicily,  and  restored  that 
island  to  its  ancient  liberty.  It  may  be  in  favour  of  iGmilius 
that  he  had  to  do  with  Perseus  when  in  his  full  strength,  and 
when  he  had  beaten  the  Romans,  and  Timoleon  with  Dionysius, 
when  reduced  to  very  desperate  circumstances;  as,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  to  the  advantage  of  Timo- 
leon, that  he  subdued  many  tyrants,  and  defeated  a  great  army 
of  Carthaginians,  with  such  forces  as  he  happened  to  pick  up, 
who  were  not  veteran  and  experienced  troops  like  those  of 
^milius,  but  mercenaries  and  undisciplined  men,  who  had 
been  accustomed  to  fight  only  at  their  own  pleasure.  For 
equal  exploits,  with  unequal  means  and  preparations,  reflect 
the  greater  glory  on  the  general  who  performs  them. 

Both  paid  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  integrity  in  their  em- 
ployments. iEmilius  was  prepared  from  the  first  to  behave 
so,  by  the  laws  and  manners  ot  his  country ;  but  Timoleon's 
probity  was  owing  entirely  to  himself.  A  proof  of  this  is, 
that  in  the  time  of  iEmilius,  good  order  universally  prevailed 
among  the  Romans,  through  a  spirit  of  x>bedience  to  their 
laws  and  usages,  and  a  reverence  of  their  fellow-citizens; 
whereas  not  one  of  the  Grecian  generals  who  commanded  in 
Sicily  kept  himself  uncorrupted,  except  Dion ;  and  many  en- 
tertained a  jealousy  that  even  he  affected  monarchy,  and 
dreamt  of  setting  up  such  a  regal  authority  as  that  in  Laceds- 
mon.  Timseus  informs  us,  that  the  Syracusans  sent  away 
Gylippus  loaded  with  infamy,  for  his  insatiable  avarice  and 
rapacity  while  he  had  the  command ;  and  many  writers  give 
account  of  the  misdemeanors  and  breach  of  articles  which 
Pharax  the  Spartan,  and  Callippus  the  Athenian,  were  guilt}?- 
of,  in  hopes  of  gaining  the  sovereignty  of  Sicily.  But  what 
were  these  men,  and  on  what  power  did  they  build  such  hopes  ? 
Pharax  was  a  follower  of  Dionysius,  who  was  already  expel- 
led|  and  Callippus  was  an  ofiicer  in  the  foreign  troops  in  the 
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service  of  Dion.  But  Timoleon  was  sent  to  be  general  of  the 
Syracusans  at  their  earnest  request ;  he  had  not  an  army  to  pro- 
vide, but  found  one  ready  formed,  which  cheerfully  ^obeyed 
his  orders  j  and  yet  he  employed  this  power  for  no  other  end 
than  the  destruction  of  their  oppressive  masters. 

Yet,  again,  it  was  to  be  admired  in  iEmilius,  that,  though 
he  subdued  so  opulent  a  kingdom,  he  did  not  add  one  drachma 
to  his  substance.  He  would  not  touch,  nor  even  look  upon 
the  money  himself,  though  he  gave  many  liberal  gifts  to  others. 
I  do  not,  however,  blame  Timoleon  for  accepting  of  a  hand- 
some house  and  lands ;  for  it  is  no  disgrace  to  take  something 
out  of  so  much,  but  to  take  nothing  at  all  is  better  ;  and  that 
is  the  most  consumniate  virtue,  which  shows  that  it  is  above 
pecuniary  considerations,  even  when  it  has  the  best  claim  to 
them. 

As  some  bodies  are  able  to  bear  heat,  and  others  cold,  but 
those  are  the  strongest  which  are  equally  fit  to  endure  either ; 
so  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  those  minds  is  the  greatest, 
which  are  neither  elated  by  prosperity,  nor  broken  by  adver- 
sity. And,  in  this  respect,  ^milius  appears  to  have  been  su- 
perior ;  for,  in  the  great  and  severe  misfortune  of  the  loss  of 
his  sons,  he  kept  up  the  same  dignity  of  carriage  as  in  the 
midst  of  tlie  happiest  success.  But  Timoleon,  when  he  had 
acted  as  a  patriot  should,  with  regard  to  his  brother,  did  not 
let  his  reason  support  him  against  his  grief;  but  becoming  a 
prey  to  sorrow  and  remorse  for  the  space  of  twenty  years,  he 
could  not  so  much  as  look  upon  the  place  where  the  public  bu- 
siness was  transacted,  much  less  take  a  part  in  it.  A  man 
should,  indeed,  be  afraid  and  ashamed  of  what  is  really  shame- 
ful ;  but  to  shrink  under  every  reflection  upon  his  character, 
thongh  it  speaks  a  delicacy  of  temper,  has  nothing  in  it  of  true 
greatness  of  mind. 
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Cato  the  elder,  hearing  somebody  commend  a  man  who  was 
rashly  and  indiscreetly  daring  in  war,  made  this  just  observa- 
tion, that  there  was  great  difference  between  a  due  regard  to 
valour  and  a  contempt  of  life.  To  this  purpose,  there  is  a  story 
of  one  of  the  soldiers  of  Antigonus,  who  was  astonishingly  brave, 
but  of  an  unhealthy  complexion  and  bad  habit  of  body.  The 
king  asked  him  the  cause  of  his  paleness,  and  he  acknowledg- 
ed that  he  had  a  private  infirmity.  He  therefore  gave  his  phy- 
sicians a  strict  charge,  that  if  any  remedy  could  be  found,  they 
should  apply  it  with  the  utmost  care.  Thus  the  man  was  cured ; 
but  then  he  no  longer  courted,  nor  risked  his  person  as  before. 
Antigonus  questioned  him  about  it,  and  could  not  forbear  to 
express  his  wonder  at  the  change.  The  soldier  did  not  con- 
ceal the  real  cause, — "  You,  sir,"  said  he,  "  have  made  me  less 
bold,  by  delivering  me  from  that  misery  which  made  my  life 
of  no  account  to  me."  From  the  same  way  of  aiding  it  was, 
that  a  certain  Sybarite*  said  of  the  Spartans, — ^"  It  was  no 
wonder  if  they  ventured  their  lives  freely  in  battle,  since  death 
was  a  deliverance  to  them  from  such  a  train  of  labour^  and 
from  such  wretched  diet."  It  was  natural  for  the  Sybarites, 
who  were  dissolved  in  luxury  and  pleasure,  to  think  that  they 
who  despised  death,  did  it  not  from  a  love  of  virtue  and  ho* 
nour,  but  beca\jse  they  were  weary  of  life.  But,  in  fact,  the 
Lacedaemonians  thought  it  a  pleasure  either  to  live  or  to  die, 
as  virtue  and  right  reason  directed;  and  so  this  epitaph  tes- 
tifies .-— 

Nor  life  nor  death,  they  deem'd  the  happier  stete. 
But  life  that's  glorious,  or  a  death  that's  great. 

For  neither  is  the  avoiding  of  death  to  be  found  fault  with,  if 
a  man  is  not  dishonourably  fond  of  life  ;  nor  is  the  meeting  it 
with  courage  to  be  commended,  if  he  is  disgusted  with  life. 
Hence  it  is  that  Homer  leads  out  the  boldest  and  bravest  of 
his  warriors  to  battle  always  well  armed ;  and  the  Grecian 

*  The  Sybarites  were  a  colony  of  Greeks  who  settled  in  ancient  times  on 
the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  The  felicity  of  their  utuation,  their  wealth  and  power» 
drew  them  into  luxury,  which  was  remarkable  to  a  proyerb.  But  one  cannot 
^dit  the  extravagant  things  which  Athenaeus  relate*  of  them.  Their  chief 
city,  which  at  first  was  called  Sy^baris,  from  a  river  of  that  name,  was  after- 
wards named  Thuriuro,  or  Thurii. 
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lawgivers  punish  him  who  throws  away  his  shield,  not  him 
who  loses  his  sword  or  spear;  thus  instructing  us,  that  the 
first  care  of  everv  man,  especially  of  every  governor  of  a  city, 
or  commander  of  an  army  should  be,  to  defend  himself,  and 
after  that  he  is  to  think  of  annoying  the  enemy ;  for  if,  ac- 
cording to  the  comparison  made  by  Iphicrates,  the  light-arm- 
ed  resemble  the  hands,  the  cavalry  the  feet,  the  main  body  of 
infantry  the  breast,  and  the  general  the  head ;  then  that  gene- 
ral who  suffers  himself  to  be  carried  away  by  his  impetuosity, 
so.  as  to  expose  himself  to  needless  hazards,  not  only  endan- 
gers his  own  life,  but  the  lives  of  jhia  whole  army,  whose 
safety  depends  upon   his.     Callicratidas,   therefore,  though 
otherwise  a  great  man,  did  not  answer  the  soothsayer  well, 
who  desired  him  not  to  expose  himself  to  danger,  because  the 
entrails  of  the  victim  threatened  his  life : — ^^*  Sparta,"  said  he, 
"is  not  bound  up  in  one  man."     For  in  battle  he  was  indeed 
but  one,  when  acting  under  the  orders  of  another,  whether  at 
sea  or  land ;  but  when  he  had  the  command,  he  virtually  com- 
prehended the  whole  force  in  himself;  so  that  he  was  no  lon- 
ger a  single  person,  when  such  numbers  must  perish  with  him. 
Much  better  was  the  saying  of  old  Antigonus,  when  he  was 
going  to  engage  in  a  sea-fight  near  the  isle  of  Andros..    Some- 
body observed  to  him,  that  the  enemy's  fleet  was  much  larger 
than  his : — ^^  For  how  many  ships  then  dost  thou  reckon  me  ?"  He 
represented  the  importance  of  the  commander  great,  as  in  fact 
it  is,  when  he  is  a  man  of  experience  and  valour^  and  the  first 
duty  of  such  a  one  is  to  preserve  him  who  preserves  the  whole. 
(Dn  the  same  account,  we  must  allow  that  Timotheus  ex- 
pressed himself  happily,  when  Chares  showed  the  Athenians 
the  wounds  he  had  received  when  their  general,  and  his  shield 
pierced  with  a  spear : — ^^  I,  for  my  part,"  said  he,  "  was  much 
ashamed,  when  at  the  siege  of  Samos  a  javelin  fell  near  me,  as 
if  I  had  behaved  too  like  a  young  man,  and  not  as  became  the 
commander  of  so  great  an  armament."     For  where  the  scale 
of  the  whole  action  turns  upon  the  general's  risking  his  own 
person,  there  he  is  to  stand  the  combat,  and  to  brave  the  great- 
est danger,  without  regarding  those  who  say  that  a  good  gene- 
ral should  die  of  old  age,  or  at  least  an  old  man  ;  but  when  the 
advantage  to  be  reaped  from  his  personal  bravery  is  but  small, 
and  all  is  lost  in  case  of  a  miscarriage,  no  one  then  expects 
that  the  general  should  be  endangered  by  exerting  too  much 
of  the  soldier. 

Thus  much  I  thought  proper  to  premise  before  the  lives  of 
Pelopidas  and  Marcellus,  who  were  both  great  men,  and  both 
perished  by  their  rashness.  Both  were  excellent  soldiers,  did 
honour  to  their  country  by  the  greatest  exploits,  and  had  the 
most  formidable  adversaries  to  deal  with ;  for  the  one  defeat- 
ed Hannibal,  until  that  time  invincible;  and  the  other  con^ 
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quered  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  were  masters  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  yet,  at  last,  they  both  threw  away  their  lives,  and 
spilt  their  blood,  without  any  sort  of  discretion,  when  the  times 
most  required  such  men  and  such  generals.  From  this  resem- 
blance between  them  we  have  drawn  their  parallel. 

Pelopidas  the  son  of  Hippoclus,  was  of  an  illustrious  family 
of  Thebes,  as  was  also  Epaminondas.  Brought  up  in  affluence, 
and  coming  in  his  youth  to  a  great  estate,  he  applied  himself 
to  relieve  such  necessitous  persons  as  deserved  his  bounty,  to 
show  that  he  was  really  master  of  his  riches,  not  their  slave  ; 
for  the  greatest  part  of  men,  as  Aristotle  says,  either  through 
covetousness  make  no  use  of  their  wealth,  or  else  abuse  it 
through  prodigality ;  and  these  live  perpetual  slaves  to  their 
pleasures,  as  those  do  to  care  and  toil.  The  Thebans,  with 
grateful  hearts,  enjoyed  the  liberality  and  munificence  of  Pelo- 
pidas.  Epaminondas  alone  could  not  be  persuaded  to  share  in 
it.  Pelopidas,  however,  partook  in  the  poverty  of  his  friend, 
glorying  in  a  plainness  of  dress  and  slendemess  of  diet,  inde- 
fatigable in  labour,  and  plain  and  open  in  his  conduct  in  the 
the  highest  posts.*  In  short,  he  was  like  Capaneus  in  Euri- 
pides, 


•  Whose  opulence  was  great, 


And  yet  his  heart  was  not  elated. 

He  looked  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  expend  more  upon  his  own 
person  than  the  poorest  Theban.  As  for  Epaminondas,  poverty 
was  his  inheritance,  and  consequently  familiar  to  him  ;  but  he 
made  it  still  more  light  and  easy  by  philosophy,  and  by  the 
uniform  simplicity  of  his  life. 

Pelopidas  married  |into  a  noble  family,  and  had  several 
children ;  but  setting  no  greater  value  upon  money  than  before, 
and  devoting  all  his  time  to  the  concerns  of  the  commonwealth, 
he  impaired  his  substance  ;  and  when  his  friends  admonished 
him,  that  money ^  which  he  neglected^  was  a  very  necessary 
thing:  It  is  necessary,  indeed^  said  he,  for  Nicodemus  there, 
pointing  to  a  man  that  was  both  lame  and  blind. 

Epaminondas  and  he  were  both  equally  inclined  to  every 
virtue,  but  Pelopidas  delighted  more  in  the  exercise  of  the 
body,  and  Epaminondas  in  the  improvement  of  the  mind  ;  and 
the  one  diverted  himself  in  the  wrestling-ring  or  in  hunting, 
while  the  other  spent  his  hours  of  leisure  in  hearing  or  reading 
something  in  philosophy.  Among  the  many  things  that  re- 
flected glory  upon  both,  there  was  nothing  which  men  of  sense 
so  much  admired,  as  that  strict  and  inviolable  friendship  which 

*  Kanttr^An-MATfli  JW\»  literaUy,  fiUsin  and  open  in  hi$  conduct  in  war. 

But  in  Boeotia,  as  well  as  other  Grecian  states,  a  commander-if-chief  of  the 
forces  was  generaUy  also  first  minister.    Sach  a  one  in  BoeoUa  was  called 
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subsisted  between  them  from  first  to  last,  in  all  the  high  posts 
which  they  held,  both  military  and  civil.  For  if  we  consider 
the  administration  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  of  Cimon 
and  Pericles,  of  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  how  much  the  com«« 
mon  concern  was  injured  by  their  dissension,  their  envy  and 
jealousy  of  each  other,  and  then  cast  our  eyes  upon  the  mu- 
tual kindness  and  esteem  which  Pelopidas  and  Epaminondas 
inviolably  preserved,  we  may  justly  call  these^  collea^es 
in  civil  government  and  military  command,  and  not  those 
whose  study  it  was  to  get  the  better  of  each  other  rather  than 
of  the  enemy.  The  true  cause  of  the  difference  was  the  virtue 
of  these  Thebans,  which  led  them  not  to  seek,  in  any  of  their 
measures,  their  own  honour  and  wealth,  the  pursuit  of  which 
is  always  attended  with  envy  and  strife ;  but  being  both  in- 
spired from  the  first  with  a  divine  ardour  to  raise  their  country 
to  the  summit  of  glory,  for  this  purpose  they  aviuled  them- 
selves of  the  achievements  of  each  other  as  it  they  had  been 
their  own. 

But  many  are  of  opinion  that  their  extraordinary  friendship 
took  its  rise  from  the  campaign  which  they  made  at  Mantinea,* 
among  the  succours  which  die  Thebans  had  sent  the  Lacedse- 
monians,  who  as  yet  were  their  allies ;  for,  being  placed  to- 
gether among  the  heavy-armed  infantry,  and  fightmg  with  the 
Arcadians,  that  wing  of  the  Lacedaemonians  in  which  diey 
were,  gave  way  and  was  broken ;  whereupon  Pelopidas  and 
Epaminondas  locked  their  shields  together,  and  repulsed  all 
that  attacked  them,  till  at  last  Pelopidas  having  received  seven 
large  wounds,  fell  upon  a  heap  of  friends  and  enemies  who 
lay  dead  together.  Epaminondas,  though  he  thought  there 
was  no  life  left  in  him,  yet  stood  forward  to  defend  his  body 
and  his  arms;  and  being  determined  to  die  rather  than  leave 
his  companion  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  he  engaged  with 
numbers  at  once.  He  was  now  in  extreme  danger,  being 
wounded  in  the  breast  with  a  spear,  and  in  the  arm  with  a 
sword,  when  Agesipolis  king  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  brought 
succours  from  the  other  wing,  and,  beyond  all  expectation, 
delivered  them  both. 

After  this  the  Spartans,  in  appearance,  treated  the  Thebans 
as  friends  and  allies  ;f  but,  in  reality,  they  were  suspicious  of 

*  We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  this  with  the  famous  hattle  at  Manti- 
nea,  in  which  Epaminondas  was  slain ;  for  that  battle  was  fbueht  ag^nst  the 
Lacedemonians,  and  this  for  Uiem.  T^e  action  here  spoken  m  was  probably 
about  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-eighth  Olympiad. 

t  During  the  whole  Peloponnesian  war  Sparta  found  a  very  faithful  ally  in 
the  Thebans ;  and  under  the  countenance  of  Sparta  the  Thebans  recovered 
the  goyemmeut  of  Ikeotia,  of  which  they  had  been  deprived  on  account  of 
their  defection  to  the  Persians.  However,  at  length  they  mw  so  powerful 
and  headstrong,  that  when  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  came  to  be  subscribed  tOt 
tiiey  refused  to  come  into  it,  and  were  with  no  small  difficulty  overawed  and 
VOL.  II.  G 
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their  spirit  and  power;  particularly,  they  Iiated  the  party  of 
Ismenias  and  Androclides,  in  which  Pelopidas  was,  as  attach-^ 
ed  to  liberty  and  a  popular  government.  Therefore  Archias, 
Leontidas,  and  Philip,  men  inclined  to  an  oligarchy,  and  rich 
withal  and  ambitious,  persuaded  Phcebidas  the  Lacedaemonian, 
who  was  marching  by  Thebes  with  a  body  of  troops,*  to  seize 
the  castle  called  Cadmea,  to  drive  the  opposite  paorty  out  of 
the  city,  and  to  put  the  administration  into  the  hands  of  the 
nobility,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Lacedaemonians. 
Phcebidas  listened  to  the  proposal,  and  coming  upon  the  The* 
bans  unexpectedly,  during  the  feast  of  the  Thesmophoria^^  he 
made  himself  master  of  the  citadel,  and  seized  Ismenias,  and 
carried  him  to  Lacedaemon,  where  he  was  put  to  death  soon 
after.  Pelopidas,  Pherenicus,  and  Androclides,  with  many 
others  that  ned,  were  sentenced  to  banishment;  but  Epami- 
nondas  remained  upon  the  spot,  being  despised  for  his  philo* 
sophy,  as  a  man  who  would  not  intermeddle  with  affairs ;  and 
for  his  poverty,  as  a  man  of  no  power. 

Though  the  Lacedaemonians  took  the  command  of  the  army 
from  Phoebidas,  and  fined  him  in  a  hundred  thousand  drachmas^ 
yet  they  kept  a  garrison  in  the  Cadmea  notwithstanding.  All 
the  rest  of  Greece  was  surprised  at  this  absurdity  of  theirs^ 
in  punishing  the  actor,  and  yet  authorizing  the  action.  As 
for  the  Thebans,  who  had  lost  their  ancient  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  were  brought  into  subjection  by  Archias  and  Le- 
ontidas,  there  was  no  room  for  them  to  hope  to  be  delivered 
from  the  t}*ranny,  which  was  supported  in  such  a  manner  by 
the  power  of  the  Spartans,  that  it  could  not  be  pulled  down 
unless  those  Spartans  could  be  deprived  of  their  dominion 
both  by  sea  and  land. 

Nevertheless,  Leontidas  having  got  intelligence  that  the 
exiles  were  at  Athens,  and  that  they  were  treated  there  with 
great  regard  by  the  people,  and  no  less  respected  by  the  no- 
bility, formed  secret  designs  against  their  lives.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  employed  certain  unknown  assassins,  who  took  off 
Androclides ;  but  all  the  rest  escaped.  Letters  were  also  sent 
to  the  Athenians  from  Sparta,  insisting  that  they  should  not 
harbour  or  encourage  exiles,  but  drive  them  out  as  persons  de- 
clared by  the  confederates  to  be  common  enemies ;  but  the 
Athenians,  agreeable  to  their  usual  and  natural  humanity,  as 

forced  into  it  by  the  confedenites.  We  learn,  indeed,  from  Polybius,  that, 
though  the  Lacedaemonians,  at  that  peace,  declared  all  the  Grecian  cities  fi-ee, 
they  did  not  withdraw  their  garrisons  from  any  one  of  them. 

*  Phcebidas  was  marching  against  Olynthus,  when  Leontidas,  or  Leontiadcs^ 
one  of  the  two  polemarchs,  betrayed  to  him  the  town  and  citadel  of  Thebes. 
This  happened  m  the  third  year  of  the  ninety-ninth  Olympiad,  three  hundred 
and  seventy-four  years  before  the  Christian  era. 

t  The  women  were  celebrating  this  feast  in  tl^  Cadmea. 
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\rell  as  in  gratitude  to  the  city  of  Thebes,  would  not  suffer  the 
least  injury  to  be  done  the  exiles;  for  the  Thebans  had  greatly 
assisted  in  restoring  the  democracy  at  Athens,  having  made  a 
decree,  that  if  any  Athenian  should  march  armed  through 
Bceotia  against  the  tyrants,  he  should  not  meet  with  the  least 
hindrance  or  molestation  in  that  country. 

Pelopidas,  though  he  was  one  of  the  youngest,*  applied  to 
each  exile  in  particular,  as  well  as  harangued  them  in  a  body, 
urging, — "That  it  was  both  dishonourable  and  impious  to 
leave  their  native  city  enslaved  and  garrisoned  by  an  enemy ; 
and,  meanly  contented  with  their  own  lives  and  safety,  to  wait 
for  the  decrees  of  the  Athenians,  and  to  make  their  court  to 
the  popular  orators;  but  that  they  ought  to  run  every  hazard 
in  so  glorious  a  cause,  imitating  the  courage  and  patriotism 
of  Thrasybulus ;  for,  as  he  advanced  from  Thebes  to  crush 
the  tjo'ants  in  Athens,  so  should  they  march  from.  Athens  to 
deliver  Thebes." 

Thus  persuaded  to  accept  his  proposal,  they  sent  privately 
to  their  friends  who  were  left  behind  in  Thebes,  to  acquaint 
them  with  their  resolution,  which  was  highly  approved  of;  and 
Charon,  a  person  of  the  first  rank,  offered  his  house  for  their 
reception.  Philidas  found  means  to  be  appointed  secretary  to 
Archias  and  Philip,  who  were  then  polemarchs;  and  as  for 
Epaminondas,  he  had  taken  pains  all  along  to  inspire  the  youth 
¥nth  sentiments  of  bravery  ;  for  he  desired  them,  in  the  pub* 
lie  exercises,  to  try  the  Lacedemonians  at  wrestling;  and  when 
he  saw  them  elated  with  success,  he  used  to  tell  them,  by  way 
of  reproof, — "  That  they  should  rather  be  ashamed  of  their 
meanness  of  spirit  in  remaining  subject  to  those,  to  whom  in 
strength  they  i^ere  so  much  superior.'' 

A  day  being  fixed  for  putting  their  design  in  execution,  it  was 
agreed  among  the  exiles,  that  Pherenicus  with  the  rest  should 
stay  at  Thriasium,  while  a  few  of  the  youngest  should  attempt 
to  get  entrance  first  into  the  ci^ ;  and  that  if  these  happened 
to  be  surprised  by  the  enemy,  uie  others  should  take  care  to 
provide  for  their  children  and  their  parents.  Pelmidas  was 
the  first  that  offered  to  be  of  this  party,  and  then  Melon,  De- 
moclides,  and  Theopompus,  all  men  of  noble  blood,  who  were 
united  to  each  other  by  the  most  faithful  friendship,  and  who 
never  had  any  contest  but  which  should  be  foremost  in  the 
race  of  glory  and  valour.  These  adventurers,  who  were  twelve 
in  number,  having  embraced  those  that  staid  behind,  and  sent 
a  messenger  before  them  to  Charon,  set  out  in  their  under- 

*  Xenophon,  in  the  account  which  he  gives  of  this  transaction,  does  not  so 
much  as  mention  Pelopidas.  His  silence,  in  this  respect,  wm  probably  owing 
to  his  partiality  to  his  hero  Agenlaus,  whose  fiorj,  he  mig^t  think,  would  be 
eclipsed  by  that  of  Pelopidas  and  his  worthy  colleague  Epaminondas ;  for  of 
the  latter  too,  he  speaks  very  sparingly. 
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garments,  with  dogs  and  hanting-poles,  that  none  who  met 
them  might  have  any  suspicion  of  what  they  were  about,  and 
that  they  might  seem  to  be  only  hunters  beating  about  for 
game. 

When  their  messenger  came  to  Charon,  and  acquainted  him 
that  they  were  on  their  way  to  Thebes,  the  near  approach  of 
danger  changed  not  his  resolution :  he  behaved  like  a  man  of 
honour,  and  made  preparations  to'  receive  them.  Hipposthe- 
nidas,  who  was  also  in  the  secret,  was  not  by  any  means  an 
ill  man,  but  rather  a  friend  to  his  country  and  to  the  exiles; 
yet  he  wanted  that  firmness  which  the  present  emergency  and 
the  hazardous  point  of  execution  required.  He  grew  pddy, 
as  it  were,  at  the  thought  of  the  great  danger  they  were  about 
to  plunge  in,  and  at  last  opened  his  eyes  enough  to  see  that 
they  were  attempting  to  shake  the  Lacedaemonian  govern- 
ment, and  to  free  themselves  from  that  power,  without  any 
other  dependance  than  that  of  a  few  indignant  persons  and 
exiles.  He  therefore  went  to  his  own  house  without  saying 
a  word,  and  despatched  one  of  his  friends  to  Melon  and  Pe*- 
lopidas,  to  desire  them  to  defer  their  enterprise  for  the  pre- 
sent, to  return  to  Athens,  and  to  wait  till  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  offered. 

Chlidon,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  man  sent  upon  this 
business,  went  home  in  all  haste,  took  his  horse  out  of  the 
stable,  and  called  for  the  bridle.  His  wife  being  at  a  loss,  and 
not  able  to  find  it,^aid  she  had  lent  it  to  a  neighbour.  Upon 
this,  words  arose,  and  mutual  reproaches  followed;  the  wo- 
man venting  bitter  imprecations,  and  wishing  that  the  jour- 
ney might  be  fatal,  both  to  him  and  those  that  sent  him ;  so 
that  Chlidon,  having  spent  great  part  of  the  day  in  this  squab- 
ble, and  looking  upon  what  had  happened  as  ominous,  laid 
mside  all  thoughts  of  the  journey,  and  went  elsewhere.  So 
near  was  this  great  and  gko-ious  undertaking  to  being  discon- 
certed at  the  very  entrance. 

Pelopidas  and  his  company^  now  in  the  dress  of  peasants, 
divided,  and  entered  the  town  at  different  quarters,  whilst  it 
was  yet  day;  and,  as  the  cold  weather  was  setting  in,"*^  there 
happened  to  be  a  sharp  wind  and  a  shower  of  snow,  which 
concealed  them  the  better,  most  people  retiring  into  their 
houses,  to  avoid  the  inclemency  of  uie  weather;  but  those  that 
were  concerned  in  the  affair  received  them  as  they  came,  and 
conducted  them  immediately  to  Charon's  house ;  the  exiles 
and  others  making  up  the  number  of  forty-eight. 

As  for  the  affairs  of  the  tyrants,  they  stood  thus:  Philidas, 
their  secretary,  knew  (as  we  said)  the  whole  design  of  the 

*  The  Spartans  seized  on  the  Cadmea  about  the  middle  of  rammer,  in  the 
year  already  mentioned,  And  it  was  taken  from  them  in  the  beginning  ctf 
wiater,  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundredth  Olympiad. 
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exiles,  and  omitted  nothing  that  might  contribute  to  its  suc- 
cess. He  had  invited  Archias  and  Philip,  some  time  before, 
to  an  entertainment  at  his  house  on  that  day,  and  promised  to 
introduce  to  them  some  women,  in  order  that  those  who  were 
to  attack  them  might  find  them  dissolved  in  wine  and  plea- 
sure.* They  had  not  yet  drunk  very  freely,  when  a  report 
reached  them,  which,  though  not  false,  seemed  uncertain  and 
obscure,  that  the  exiles  were  concealed  somewhere  in  the  city ; 
and  though  Philidas  endeavoui'ed  to  turn  the  discourse,  Ar- 
chias sent  an  officer  to  Charon,  to  command  his  immediate 
attendance.  By  this  time  it  was  grown  dark,  and  Pelopidas 
and  his  companions  were  preparing  for  action,  having  already 
put  on  their  breast-plates  and  girt  their  swords,  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  knocking  at  the  door;  whereupon  one  ran 
to  it,  and  asked  what  the  person's  business  was ;  and  having 
learned  from  the  officer  that  he  was  sent  by  the  polemarchs  to 
fetch  Charon,  he  brought  in  the  news  in  great  confusion. 
They  were  unanimous  in  their  opinion,  that  the  affair  was  dis- 
covered, and  that  every  man  ot  them  was  lost,  before  they 
had  performed  any  thing  which  became  their  valour.  Never- 
theless, they  thought  it  proper  that  Charon  should  obey  the 
order,  and  go  boldly  to  the  tyrants.  Charon  was  a  man  of 
great  intrepidity  and  courage  in  dangers  that  threatened  only 
himself,  but  then  he  was  much  affected  on  account  of  his 
friends,  and  afraid  that  he  should  lie  under  some  suspicion  of 
treachery  if  so  many  brave  citizens  should  perish.  There- 
fore, as  he  was  ready  to  depart,  he  took  his  son,  who  was  yet 
a  child,  but  of  a  beauty  and  strength  beyond  those  of  his 

Ers,  out  of  the  women's  apartment,  and  put  him  into  the 
ds  of  Pelopidas,  desiring, — ^^  That  if  he  found  him  a  trai- 
tor, he  would  treat  that  child  as  an  enemy,  and  not  spare  its 
life."  Many  of  them-  shed  tears,  when  they  saw  the  concern 
and  magnanimity  of  Charon ;  and  all  expressed  their  uneasi*> 
ness  at  his  thinking  any  of  them  so  dastardly,  and  so  much 
disconcerted  with  the  present  danger,  as  to  be  capable  of  sus- 
pecting or  blaming  him  in  the;  least.  They  begged  of  him, 
therefore,  not  to  leave  his  son  with  them,  but  to  remove  him 
out  of  the  reach  of  what  might  possibly  happen,  to  some  place^ 
where,  safe  from  the  tyrants,  he  might  be  brought  up  to  be  an 
avenger  of  his  country  and  his  friends ;  but  Charon  refused 
to  remove  him>— "  For  what  life,"  said  he,  "  or  what  delivfer- 
ance  could  I  wish  him,  that  would  be  more  glorious,  than  his 
falling  honourably  with  his  father  and  so  many  of  his  friends  ?" 
Then  he  addressed  himself  in  prayer  to  the  gods,  and  having 
embraced  and  encouraged  them  all,  he  went  out;  endeavour- 


*  Perhaps  at  fint  he  really  inteaded  to  introduce  some  women ;  or,  as  it  is 
in  the  orinnal,  ynMsn  nrm  'vTWfipm,  married  women ;  and  the  dressing  up  the 
exiles  p  female  habits  was  i|n  after-thought. 
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ing  by  the  way  to  compose  himself,  to  form  his  countenance, 
and  to  assume  a  tone  of  voice  very  diflferent  from  the  real 
state  of  his  mind. 

When  he  was  come  to  the  door  of  the  house,  Archias  and 
Philidas  went  out  to  him  and  said, — "  What  persons  are  these, 
Charon,  who,  as  we  are  informed,  are  lately  come  into  the 
town,  and  are  concealed  and  countenanced  by  some  of  the  citi- 
zens?'' Charon  was  a  little  fluttered  at  first,  but  soon  reco- 
vering himself,  he  asked,  '*  Who  these  persons  they  spoke  of 
were,  and  by  whom  harboured?"  And  finding  that  Archias  had 
no  clear  account  of  the  matter,  concluded  from  thence  that  his 
information  came  not  from  any  person  that  was  privy  to  the 
design,  and  therefore  said: — ^^  Take  care  that  you  do  not  dis- 
turb yourselves  with  vain  rumours.  However,  I  will  make  the 
best  inquiry  I  can ;  for,  perhaps,  nothing  of  this  kind  ought  to 
be  disregarded.''  Philidas,  who  was  by,  commended  his  pru- 
dence^ and  conducting  Archias  in  again,  plied  him  strongly 
with  liquor,  and  prolonged  the  carousal  by  keeping  up  their 
expectation  of  the  women. 

When  Charon  was  returned  home,  he  found  his  friends 
prepared,  not  to  conquer  or  to  preserve  their  lives,  but  to  sell 
them  dear,  and  to  fall  gloriously.  He  told  Pelopidas  the 
truth,  but  concealed  it  from  the  rest,  pretending  that  Archias 
had  discoursed  with  him  about  other  matters.* 

The  first  storm  was  scarce  blown  over  when  fortune  raised 
a  second.  For  there  arrived  an  express  from  Athens,  with  a 
letter  from  Archias,  high-priest  there,  to  Archias  his  name- 
sake and  particular  friend,  not  filled  with  vain  and  groundless 
surmises,  but  containing  a  clear  narrative  of  the  whole  aiTair, 
as  was  found  afterwards.  The  messenger  being  admitted  to 
Archias,  now  almost  intoxicated,  as  he  delivered  the  letter, 
said)  ^^  The  person  who  sent  this,  desired  that  it  might  be  read 
immediately,  for  it  contains  business  of  great  importance." 
But  Archias  receiving  it,  said,  smiling,  Business  to^morrorv. 
Then  he  put  it  under  the  bolster  of  his  couch,  and  resumed 
the  conversation  with  Philidas.  This  saying,  business  to^ntor^ 
row^  passed  into  a  proverb,  and  continues  so  among  the 
Greeks  to  this  day. 

A  good  opportunity  now  offering  for  the  execution  of  their 
purpose,  the  friends  of  liberty  divided  themselves  into  two 
bodies,  and  sallied  out.  Pelopidas  and  Damoclidas  went 
against  Leontidas  and  Hypates,f  who  were  neighbours,  and 

*  There  appears  no  necessity  for  this  artifice ;  and,  indeed,  Plutarch,  in  his 
treatise  conceminc^  the  genius  of  Socrates,  says,  that  Charon  came  back  to  the 
little  hand  of  patriots  with  a  pleasant  countenance,  and  gave  them  ail  an  ac- 
count of  what  had  passed  witiiout  the  least  disguise. 

f  These  were  not  invited  to  the  entertainment,  because  Archias,  expecting 
to  meet  a  woman  of  great  distinction,  did  not  choose  that  Leontidas  should  be 
there. 
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Charon  and  Melon  agsdnst  Archias  and  Philip.  Charon  and 
his  company  put  women's  clothed  over  their  armour,  and 
wore  thick  wreaths  of  pine  and  poplar  upon  their  heads,  to 
shadow  their  faces.  As  soon  as  they  came  to  the  door  of  the 
room  where  the  guests  were,  the  company  shouted  and  clapped 
their  hands,  believing  them  to  be  the  women  whom  they  had 
so  long  expected.  When  the  pretended  women  had  looked 
round  the  room,  and  distinctly  surveyed  all  the  guests,  they 
drew  their  swords ;  and  making  at  Archias  and  Philip  across 
the  table,  they  showed  who  they  were.  A  small  part  of  the 
company  were  persuaded  by  Philidas  not  to  intermeddle:  the 
rest  engaged  in  the  combat,  and  stood  up  for  the  polemarchsj 
but  being  disordered  by  wine,  were  easily  despatched. 

Pelopidas  and  his  party  had  a  more  difficult  affair  of  it. 
They  had  to  do  with  Leontidas,  a  sober  and  valiant  man. 
They  found  the  door  made  fast,  for  he  was  gone  to  bed,  and 
they  knocked  a  long  time  before  any  body  heard.  At  last  a 
servant  perceived  it,  and  came  down  and  removed  the  bar, 
which  he  had  no  sooner  done,  than  they  pushed  open  the  door, . 
and  rushing  in,  threw  the  m^n  down,  and  run  to  the  bed- 
chamber. Leontidas,  conjecturing  by  the  noise  and  trampling 
what  the  matter  was,  leaped  from  his  bed  and  seized  his 
sword;  but  he  forgot  to  put  out  the  lamps,  which,  had  he  done, 
it  would  have  left  them  to  fall  foul  on  each  other  in  the  dark. 
Being,  therefore,  fully  exposed  to  view,  he  met  them  at  the 
door,  and  with  one  stroke  laid  Cephisodorus,  who  was  the  first 
man  that  attempted  to  enter,  dead  at  his  feet.  He  encountered 
Pelopidas  next;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  door,  together  with 
the  dead  body  of  Cephisodorus  lying  in  the  way,  made  the 
dispute  long  and  doubtful.  At  last  Pelopidas  prevailed,  and 
having  slain  Leontidas,  he  marched  immediately  with  his  lit^ 
tie  band  against  Hypates.  They  got  into  his  house  in  the  same 
manner  as  they  did  mto  the  other;  but  he  quickly  perceiving 
them,  made  his  escape  into  a  neighbour's  house,  whither  they 
followed  and  despatched  him. 

This  affair  being  over,  they  joined  Melon,  and  sent  for 
the  exiles  they  had  left  in  Attica.  They  proclaimed  liberty  to 
all  the  Thebans,*  and  armed  such  as  came  over  to  them, 
taking  down  the  spoils  that  were  suspended  upon  the  porticoes, 
and  the  arms  out  of  the  shops  of  the  armourers  and  sword-cut- 
lers. Epaminondasf  and  Gorgidas  came  to  their  assistance, 
with  a  considerable  body  of  young  men,  and  a  select  number  of 
the  old,  whom  they  had  collected  and  armed. 
The  whole  city  was  now  in  great  terror  and  confusion ;  the 

*  Pelopidas  also  sent  Philidas  to  all  the  gaols  in  the  city,  to  release  those 
braTe  Thebans  whom  the  tyrannic  Spartans  kept  in  fetters. 

t  Epaminondas  did  not  join  them  sooner;  because  he  was  afraid  that  too 
much  innocent  blood  would  be  shed  with  the  guilty. 
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houses  were  filled  with  lights,  and  the  streets  with  men  running; 
to  and  fro.  The  people,  however,  did  not  yet  assemble;  but 
being  astonished  at  what  had  happened,  and  knowing  nothing 
with  certainty,  they  waited  with  impatience  for  the  day.  It 
seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  a  great  error  in  the  Spartan 
officers,  that  they  did  not  immediately  sally  out  and  fall  upon 
them;  for  their  garrison  consisted  of  fifteen  hundred  men,  and 
they  were  joined  besides  by  many  people  from  the  city.  But, 
terrified  at  the  shouts,  the  lights,  the  hurry  and  confusion  that 
were  pn  every  side,  they  contented  themselves  with  preserving 
the  citadel. 

As  soon  as  it  was  day,  the  exiles  from  Attica  came  in  armed ; 
the  people  complied  with  the  summons  to  assemble;  and 
Epaminondas  and  Gorgidas  presented  fo  them  Pelopidas  and 
his  party,  surrounded  by  the  priests,  who  carried  garlands  in 
their  hands,  and  called  upon  the  citizens  to  exert  themselves 
for  their  gods  and  their  country.  Excited  by  this  appearance, 
the  whole  assembly  stood  up  and  received  them  with  great  ac- 
clamations as  their  benefactors  and  deliverers. 

Pelopidas,  then  elected  governor  of  Bceotia,  together  with 
Melon  and  Charon,  immediately  blocked  up  and  attacked  the 
citadel,  hastening  to  drive  out  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  re- 
cover the  Cadmea^  before  succours  could  arrive  from  Sparta.* 
And  indeed  he  was  but  a  little  beforehand  with  them :  for  they 
had  but  just  surrendered^the  place,  and  were  returning  home,  ac- 
cording to  capitulation,  when  they  met  Cleombrotus  at  Megara, 
marching  towards  Thebes  with  a  great  army.  The  Spartaiis 
called  to  account  the  three  hmrmosteay  officers  who  had  com- 
manded in  the  Cadmea^  and  signed  the  capitulation.  Hermip- 
pidas  and  Arcissus  were  executed  for  it,  and  the  third,  named 
Dysaoridas,  was  so  severely  fined,  th^t  he  was  forced  to 
quit  Peloponnesus. t 

This  action  of  Pelopidas^:  was  called  by  the  Greeks  sister 
to  that  of  Thrasybulus,  on  account  of  their  near  resemblance^ 
not  only  in  respect  of  the  great  virtues  of  the  men,  and  the 
difficulties  they  had  to  combat,  but  the  success  with  which  for^ 
tune  crowned  them.     For  it  is  not  easy  to  find  another  instance 

*  As  it  is  not  probable  that  the  regaining  of  so  strong  a  place  ahould  be  tlie 
work  of  a  day,  or  have  been  effected  with  so  small  a  force  as  Pelopidas  then 
had,  we  must  have  recourse  to  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Xenophon,  who  tell  us, 
that  the  Athenians,  early  on  the  next  morning,  after  the  seizing  on  the  city, 
sent  the  Tlieban  general  five  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  horse ;  and  that 
several  other  bodies  of  troops  came  in  from  the  cities  of  Boeotia,  to  the  number 
of  about  seven  thousand  more ;  that  Pelopidas  besieged  the  place  in  fonn 
with  them,  and  tliat  it'  held  out  several  days,  and  surrendered  at  length  for 
want  of  provisions.— /lioefor.  Sictd.  lib.  xv.;  Xenoph,  1.  v. 

fit  was  a  maxim  with  the  Spartans,  to  die  sword  in  hand  in  defence  of  u 
place  committed  to  their  care. 

t  M.  Dacier  gives  a  parallel  between  the  conduct  of  this  action,  and  that  of 
the  prince  of  Monaco,  in  driWng  a  Spanish  garrison  out  of  his  town. 
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SO  remarkable,  of  the  few  overcoming  the  many,  and  the  weak 
the  strong,  merely  by  dint  of  courage  and  conduct,  and  pro- 
curing by  these  means  such  great  advantages  to  their  country. 
But  the  change  of  affairs  which  followed  upon  this  action,  ren- 
dered it  still  more  glorious.  For  the  war  which  humbled  the 
pride  of  the  Spartans,  and  deprived  them  of  their  empire  both 
by  sea  and  land,  took  its  rise  from  that  night,  when  Pelopidas^ 
without  taking  town  or  castle,  but  being  only  one  out  of  twelve, 
who  entered  a  private  house,  loosened  and  broke  to  pieces  (if 
we  may  express  truth  by  a  metaphor)  the  chains  of  the  Spar- 
tan government,  until  then  esteemed  indissoluble. 

The  Lacedaemonians  soon  entering  Boeotia  with  a  powerful 
army,  the  Athenians  were  struck  with  terror;  and  renouncing 
their  alliance  with  the  Thebans,  they  took  cognizance,  in  a  ju- 
dicial way,  of  all  that  continued  in  the  interest  of  that  people ; 
some  they  put  to  death,  some  they  banished,  and  upon  others 
they  laid  heavy  fines.  The  Thebans  being  thus  deserted  by 
their  allies,  their  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  desperate  situation. 
ButPelopidasand  Gorgidas,  who  then  had  the  command  in  Boeo- 
tia, sought  means  to  embroil  the  Athenians  again  with  the  Spar- 
tans; and  they  availed  themselves  of  this  stratagem.  There 
was  a  Spartan  named  Sphodrias,  a  man  of  great  reputation  as 
a  soldier,  but  of  no  sound  judgment,  sanguine  in  his  hopes, 
and  indiscreet  in  his  ambition.  This  man  was  left  with  some 
troops  at  Thespia,  to  receive  and  protect  such  of  the  Bceotians 
as  might  come  over  to  the  Spartans.  To  him  Pelopidas  pri- 
vately sent  a  merchant,  in  whom  he  could  confide,*  well  pro- 
vided with  money,  and  with  proposals  that  were  more  likely  to 
prevail  than  the  money, — "  That  it  became  him  to  undertake 
some  noble  enterprise — to  surprise  the  Piraeus  for  instance,  by 
falling  suddenly  upon  the  Athenians,  who  were  not  provided 
to  receive  him:  for  that  nothing  could  be  so  agreeable  to  the 
Spartans  as  to  be  masters  of  Athens;  and  that  the  Thebans, 
now  incensed  against  the  Athenians,  and  considering  them  as 
traitors,  would  lend  them  no  manner  of  assistance.^' 

Sphodrias  suffering  himself  at  last  to  be  persuaded,  marched 
into  Attica  by  night,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Eleusis.f  There 
the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  began  to  fail,  and  finding  his  design 
discovered,  he  returned  to  Thespiae,  after  he  had  thus  brought 

*  This  is  more  probable  than  what  Diodorus  Siculus  says;  namely,  that  Cle- 
orabrotus,  without  any  order  from  the  Ephori,  persuaded  Sphodrias  to  surprise 
the  Piraeus. 

f  They  hoped  to  have  reached  the  Pirxus  in  the  night,  but  found,  when  the 
day  appeared,  that  they  were  pot  no  farther  than  Eleusis. — ^Sphodrias,  per- 
ceiving that  he  was  discovered,  in  his  return,  plundered  the  Athenian  territo- 
rie8.T  The  Lacedxmonians  recalled  Sphodrias,  and  the  Ephori  proceeded 
agib^t  him;  but  Agesilaus,  influenced  by  his  son,  who  was  a  friend  of  the 
sonfof  Sphodrias,  brought  him  off. 

VOL.  H.  H 
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Upon  the  Lacedaemonians  a  long  and  dangerous  war.  For  upon 
this  the  Athenians  readily  united  with  theThebans  ;  and  having 
fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  they  sailed  round  Greect,  engaging  and 
receiving  such  as  were  inclined  to  shake  oif  the  Spartan  yoke. 

Mean  time,  the  Thebans,  by  themselves,  frequently  came  to 
action  with  the  Lacedsemonians  in  Bceotia,  not  in  set  battles, 
indeed,  but  in  such  as  were  of  considerable  service  and  im- 
provement to  them  ;  for  their  spirits  were  raised,  their  bodies 
inured  to  labour,  and,  by  being  used  to  these  rencounters, 
they  gained  both  experience  and  courage.  Hence  it  was,  that 
Antalcidas  the  Spartan  said  to  Agesilaus,  when  he  returned  to 
Boeotia  wounded.  Truly  you  are  well  paid  for  the  instruction 
you  have  giveii  the  Thebans^  and  for  teaching  them  the  art  of 
war  against  their  will.  Though,  to  speak  properly,  Agesilaus 
was  not  their  instructor,  but  those  prudent  generals  who  made 
choice  of  fit  opportunities  to  let  loose  the  Thebans,  like  so  many 
young  hounds,*  upon  the  enemy;  and  when  they  had  tasted  of 
victory,  satisfied  with  the  ardour  they  had  shown,  brought 
them  off  again  safe.  The  chief  honour  of  this  was  due  to  Pe- 
lopidas.  For  from  the  time  of  his  being  first  chosen  general^ 
until  his  death,  there  was  not  a  year  that  he  was  out  of  em* 
ploynient,  but  he  was  constantly  either  captain  of  the  sacred 
band,  or  governor  of  Bceotia.  And  while  he  was  employed, 
the  Lacedaemonians  were  several  times  defeated  by  the  The- 
bans, particularly  at  Platasa,  and  at  Thespise,  where  Phoebidas, 
who  had  surprised  the  Cadmea^  was  killed ;  and  at  Tanagra, 
where  Pelopidas  beat  a  considerable  body,  and  slew  with  his 
own  hand  their  general  Panthoides. 

But  these  combats,  though  they  served  to  animate  and  en- 
courage the  victors,  did  not  quite  dishearten  the  vanquished  ^ 
for  they  were  not  pitched  battles,  nor  regular  engagements, 
but  rather  advantages  gained  of  the  enemy  by  well-timed  skir- 
mishes, in  which  the  Thebans  sometimes  pursued,  and  some- 
times retreated. 

But  the  battle  of  Tegyrse,  which  was  a  sort  of  prelude  to  that 
of  Leuctra,  lifted  the  character  of  Pelopidas  very  high ;  for 
none  of  the  other  commanders  could  lay  claim  to  any  share  of 
the  honour  of  the  day,  nor  had  the  enemy  any  pretext  to  cover 
the  shame  of  their  defeat. 

He  kept  a  strict  eye  upon  the  city  of  Orchomenus,t  which 
had  adopted  the  Spartan  interest,  and  received  two  companies 
of  foot  for  its  defence,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  m)akc 
himself  master  of  it.     Being  informed  that  the  garrison  wire 

•  We  know  not  how  the  former  translator  h«ippened  to  render  nu/At 
Mtaunch  hounds^  when  it  signifies  whelps,  which  by  tasting*  tbe  blood,  beco 
eager  after  the  game. 

tThis  was  one  of  the  largpest  and  most  considerable  towns  in  Boeotia,  s 
stiu  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedemonians. 
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gone  upon  an  expedition  to  Locris,  he  hoped  to  take  the  town 
with  ease,  now  it  was  destitute  of  soldiers,  and  therefore 
hastened  thither  with  the  sacred  band^  and  a  small  party  of  horse. 
But  finding,  when  he  was  near  the  town,  that  other  troops  were 
coming  from  Sparta  to  supply  the  place  of  those  that  were 
marched  out,  he  led  his  forces  back  again  by  Tegj^a,  along 
the  sides  of  the  mountains,  which  was  the  only  way  he  could 
pass ;  for  all  the  flat  country  was  overflowed  by  the  river  Melas, 
which,  from  its  very  source,  spreading  itself  into  marshes  and 
navigable  pieces  of  water,  made  the  lower  roads  impracticable. 
A  little  below  these  marshes  stands  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Tegyraeus^  whose  oracle  there  has  not  been  long  silent.  It 
flourished  most  in  the  Persian  wars,  while  Echerates  was  high- 

f)riest.  Here  they  report  that  Apollo  was  bom ;  and  at  the 
bot  of  the  neighbouring  mountain  called  Delos,  the  Melas 
returned  into  his  channel.  Behind  the  temple  rise  two  copious 
springs,  whose  waters  are  admirable  for  their  coolness  and 
agreeable  taste.  The  one  is  called  Palm^  and  the  other  Oltve^ 
to  this  day  ;  so  that  Latona  seems  to  have  been  delivered,  not 
between  two  trees,  but  two  fountains  of  that  name.  Ptoiim, 
too,  is  just  by,  from  whence,  it  is  said,  a  boar  suddenly  rush- 
ed out  and  frighted  her ;  and  the  stories  of  Python  and  Ti- 
tyus,  the  scene  of  which  lies  here,  agree  with  their  opinion 
who  say,  Apollo  was  bom  in  this  place.  The  other  proofs  of 
this  matter  I  omit.  For  tradition  does  not  reckon  Uiis  deity 
among  those  who  were  bora  mortal,  and  afterwards  were  chang- 
ed into  demi-gods ;  of  which  number  were  Hercules  and  Bac- 
chus, who  by  their  virtues  were  raised  from  a  frail  and  perisha- 
ble being  to  immortality;  but  he  is  one  of  those  etemal  deities 
who  were  never  born,  if  we  may  give  credit  to  those  ancient 
sages  that  have  treated  of  these  high  points. 

The  Thebans  then  retreating  from  Orchomenus  towards 
Tegyrae,  the  Lacedaemonians  who  were  returning  from  Locris, 
met  them  on  the  road.  As  soon  as  they  were  perceived  to  be 
passing  the  straits,  one  ran  and  told  Pelopidas,  We  are  fallen 
into  the  enemy* s  hands :  And  why  not  they^  said  he,  into  ours  ? 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  cavalry  to  advance  from  the 
rear  to  the  front,  that  they  might  be  ready  for  the  attack  ;  and 
the  infantry,  who  were  but  three  hundred,*  he  drew  up  in  a 

•  This  small  body  was,  however,  the  very  flower  of  the  Theban  army,  and 
was  dignified  by  the  names  of  the  tacred  battalion  and  the  batid  of  lovert  (as 
mentioned  below),  being  equally  famed  for  their  fidelity  to  the  Theban  state, 
and  affection  for  each  other.  Some  fabulous  things  are  related  of  them,  from 
which  we  can  only  infer,  that  they  were  a  brave  resolute  set  of  young  men, 
who  had  vowed  perpetual  friendship  to  each  other,  and  had  bound  them- 
selves, by  the  strongest  ties,  to  stand  by  one  another  to  tlie  la8tdro[)  of  their 
blood  ;  and  were  therefore  the  fittest  to  be  employed  in  such  private  and 
dangerous  expeditions. 
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close  body;  hoping,  that,  wherever  they  charged,  they  would 
break  through  the  enemy,  though  superior  in  numbers. 

The  Spartans  had  two  battalions.  Ephorus  says,  their  bat- 
talion consisted  of  five  hundred  men,  but  Calisthenes  makes  it 
seven  hundred,  and  Polybius  and  others  nine  hundred.  Their 
polemarchsy  Gorgoleon  and  Theopompus,  pushed  boldly  on 
against  the  Thebans.  The  shock  began  in  the  quarter  where 
the  generals  fought  in  person  on  both  sides,  and  was  very  vio- 
lent and  furious.  The  Spartan  commanders,  who  attacked 
Pelopidas,  were  among  the  first  that  were  slain  ;  and  all  that 
,  were  near  them  being  either  killed  or  put  to  flight,  the  whole 
army  was  so  terrified,  that  they  opened  a  lane  for  the  Thebans, 
through  which  they  might  have  passed  safely,  and  continued 
their  route  if  they  had  pleased.  But  Pelopidas,  disdaining  to 
make  his  escape  so,  charged  those  who  yet  stood  their  ground, 
and  made  such  havoc  among  them,  that  they  fled  in  great  con- 
fusion. The  pursuit  was  not  continued  very  far,  for  the  The- 
bans were  afraid  of  the  Orchomenians,  who  were  near  the 
place  of  battle,  and  of  the  forces  just  arrived  from  Lacedse- 
mon.  They  were  satisfied  with  beating  them  in  fair  combat, 
and  making  their  retreat  through  a  dispersed  and  defeated 
army. 

Having,  therefore,  erected  a  trophy,  and  gathered  the  spoils 
of  the  slain,  they  returned  home  not  a  little  elated.  For  it 
seems  that  in  all  their  former  wars,  both  with  the  Greeks  and  bar- 
barians, the  Lacedaemonians  had  never  been  beaten,  the  greater 
number  by  the  less,  nor  even  by  equal  numbers  in  a  pitched 
battle.  Thus  their  courage  seemed  irresistible  ;  and  their  re- 
nown so  much  intimidated  their  adversaries,  that  they  did  not 
care  to  hazard  an  engagement  with  them  on  equal  terms.  This 
battle  first  taught  the  Greeks,  that  it  is  not  the  Eurotas,  nor 
the  space  between  Babyce  and  Cnacion,  which  alone  produces 
brave  warriors  ;  but  wherever  the  youth  are  ashamed  of  what 
is  base,  resolute  in  a  good  cause,  and  more  inclined  to  avoid  dis- 
grace than  danger,  there  are  the  men  who  are  terrible  to  their 
enemies. 

Gorgidas,  as  some  say,  first  formed  the  sacred  bandy  con- 
sisting of  three  hundred  select  men,  who  were  quartered  in 
the  Cadmeoy  and  maintained  and  exercised  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. They  were  called  the  city-band ;  for  citadels  in  those 
days  were  called  cities.  ♦ 

#  #  #  * 

*  *  *  # 

But  Gorgidas,  by  disposing  those  that  belonged  to  this  sa- 
cred band  here  and  there  in  the  first  ranks,  and  covering  the 
front  of  his  infantry  with  them,  gave  them  but  little  opportu- 
nity to  distinguish  themselves,  or  effectually  to  serve  the  com- 
mon cause ;  thus  divided  as  they  were,  and  mixed  with  other 
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troops  more  in  number  and  of  inferior  resolution.  But  ivhen 
their  valour  appeared  with  so  much  lustre  at  Tegyra,  where 
they  fought  together,  and  close  to  the  person  of  their  general, 
Pelopidas  would  never  part  them  afterwards,  but  kept  them  in 
a  body,  and  constantly  cnarged  at  the  head  of  them  in  the  most 
dangerous  attacks.  For,  as  horses  go  faster  when  harnessed 
together  in  a  chariot,  than  they  do  when  driven  single,  not  be- 
cause their  united  force  more  easily  breaks  the  air,  but  because 
their  spirits  are  raised  higher  by  emulation ;  so  he  thought  the 
courage  of  brave  men  would  be  most  irresistible  when  they 
were  acting  together,  and  contending  with  each  other  which 
should  most  excel. 

But  when  the  Lacedaemonians  had  made  peace  with  the  rest 
of  the  Greeks,  and  continued  the  war  against  the  Thebans 
only,  and  when  king  Cleombrotus  had  entered  their  country 
with  ten  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  they  were  not 
only  threatened  with  the  common  dangers  of  war,  as  before, 
but  even  with  total  extirpation ;  which  spread  the  utmost  ter- 
ror over  all  Boeotia.  As  Pelopidas,  on  this  occasion,  was  de- 
parting for  the  army,  his  wife,  who  followed  him  to  the  door, 
besought  him  with  tears  to  take  care  of  himself,  he  answered, 
My  dear^  private  persons  are  to  be  advised  to  take  care  ofthem^ 
selves^  but  persons  in  a  public  character  to  take  care  of  others. 

When  he  came  to  the  army,  and  found  the  general  officers 
differing  in  opinion,  he  was  the  first  to  close  in  with  that  of 
Epaminondas,  who  proposed  that  they  should  give  the  enemy 
battle.  He  was  not,  indeed,  then  one  of  those  that  command- 
.ed  in  chief,  but  he  was  captain  of  the  sacred  band ;  and  they 
had  that  confidence  in  him  which  was  due  to  a  man  who  had 
given  his  country  such  pledges  of  his  regard  to  liberty. 

The  resolution,  thus  taken  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  the  two 
armies  in  sight  •at  L^ctra,  Pelopidas  had  a  dream  which  gave 
him  no  small  trqpb)^.  In  that  field  lie  the  bodies  of  thedaugh- 
ters  of  Scedasus,  who  are  called  Leuctridae  from  the  place.  For 
^  rape  having  been  committed  upon  them  by  some  Spartans 
whom  they  had  hospitably  received  into  their  house,  they  had 
killed  themselves,  and  were  buried  there.  Upon  this  their  fa- 
ther went  to  Lacedsemon,  and  demanded  that  justice  should 
be  done  upon  the  persons  who  had  committed  so  detestable 
and  atrocious  a  crime  ;  and,  as  he  could  not  obtain  it,  he  vent- 
ed bitter  imprecations  against  the  Spartans,  and  then  killed 
himself  upon  the  tomb  of  his  daughters.  From  that  time  many 
prophecies  and  oracles  forewarned  the  Spartans  to  beware  of 
the  vengeance  of  Leuctra:  the  true  intent  of  which  but  few 
understood ;  for  they  were  in  doubt  as  to  the  place  that  was 
meant,  there  being  a  little  maritime  town  called  Leuctrum  in 
Laconia,  and  another  of  the  same  name  near  Megalopolis  in 
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Arcadia.  Besides,  that  injury  was  done  to  the  daughters  of 
Scedasiis  long  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 

Pelopidas,  then,  as  he  slept  in  his  tent,  thought  he  saw  these 
young  women  weeping  at  their  tombs,  and  loading  the  Spar- 
tans with  imprecations,  while' their  father  ordered  him  to  sa- 
crifice a  red-haired  young  virgin  to  the  damsels,  if  he  desired 
to  be  victorious  in  the  ensuing  engagement.  This  order  ap- 
pearing to  him  cruel  and  unjust,  he  rose  and  communicated  it 
to  the  soothsayers  and  the  generals.  Some  were  of  opinion 
that  it  should  not  be  neglected  or  disobeyed,  alleging  to  the 
purpose  the  ancient  stories  of  Menceceus  the  son  of  Creon,* 
and  Macaria  the  daughter  of  Hercules ;  and  the  more  modem 
instances  of  Pherecydes  the  philosopher,  who  was  put  to  death 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  whose  skin  was  preserved  by  their 
kings,  pursuant  to  the  direction  of  some  oracle ;  of  Leonidas, 
who,  by  order  of  the  oracle  too,  sacrificed  himself,  as  it  were, 
for  the  sake  of  Greece;  and  lastly,  of  the  human  victims  of- 
fered by  Themistocles  to  Bacchus  Omeste»,  before  the  sea- 
fight  at  Salamis;  to  all  which  sacrifices  the  ensuing  success 
gave  a  sanction.  They  observed  also,  that  Agesilaus,  setting 
sail  from  the  same  place  that  Agamemnon  did,  and  against 
the  same  enemies,  and  seeing,  moreover,  at  Aulis,  the  same 
vision  of  the  goddess,!  demanding  his  daughter  in  sacrifice, 
through  an  ill-timed  tenderness  for  his  child,  refused  it;  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that  his  expedition  proved  unsuc- 
cessful. 

Those  that  were  of  the  contrary  opinion,  argued,  that  so 
barbarous  and  unjust  an  offering  could  not  possibif^  accepta- 
ble to  any  superior  being ;  that  no  Typhons  or/giants,  but  the 
father  of  gods  and  men,  governed  the  world;  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  suppose  that  the  gods  delighted  .MP%uman  sacrifices; 
and  that,  if  any  of  them  did,  they  oughi  S<^  Dt-disregarded  as 
impotent  beings,  since  such  strange  and  ^rmpt  desires  could 
not  exist  but  in  weak  and  vicious  minds. 

While  the  principal  officers  were  engaged  on  this  subject, 
and  Pelopidas  was  more  perplexed  than  all  the  rest,  on  a  sud* 
den  a  she-colt  quitted  the  herd,  and  ran  through  the  camp ;  and 
when  she  came  to  the  place  where  they  were  assembled,  she 
stood  still.     The  officers,  for  their  part,  only  admired  her  co- 

*  Menceceus  devoted  bimsetf  to  death  for  the  benefit  of  his  country ;  as  did 
also  Macaria  for  the  benefit  of  the  HeracUdae.  For  an  account  of  the  former, 
see  the  PhafUtsa,  and  for  the  latter,  the  Heraclida  of  Euripides. 

t  Xenophon,  in  the  seventh  book  of  his  Grecian  History,  acquaints  us,  that 
Pelopidas,  when  he  went  upon  an  embassy  to  the  kin^  of  Persia,  represented 
to  him,  that  the  hatred  which  the  Lacedaemonians  bore  the  Thebans,  was  ow* 
ing  to  their  not  following  Agesilaus  when  he  went  to  make  war  upon  Persia, 
and  to  their  hindering  him  from  sacrificing  his  daughter  at  Aulis,  when  Diana 
demanded  her ;  a  compliance  with  which  demand  would  have  ensured  his 
success;  such,  at  least,  was  the  doctrine  of  the  heathen  theology. 
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lour,  which  was  a  shining  red,  the  suteliness  of  her  form,  the 
vigour  of  her  motions,  and  the  sprightliness  of  her  neighings; 
but  Theocritus  the  diviner,  understanding  the  thing  better, 
cried  out  to  Pelopidas, — ^*'  Here  comes  the  victim,  fortunate 
man  that  thou  art!  wait  for  no  other  vir^n,  but  sacrifice  that 
which  heaven  hath  sent  thee."  They  then  took  the  colt,  and 
led  her  to  the  tomb  of  the  virgins,  where,  after  the  usual  pray- 
ers, and  the  ceremony  of  crowning  her,  they  offered  her  up 
widi  joy,  not  forgetting  to  publish  the  vision  of  Pelopidas,  and 
the  sacrifice  required,  to  the  whole  army. 

The  day  of  battle  being  come,  Epaminondas  drew  up  the 
infantry  of  his  left  wing  in  an  oblique  form,  that  the  right  wing 
of  the  Spartans  being  obliged  to  divide  from  the  other  Greeks, 
he  might  fall  with  all  his  force  upon  Cleombrotus,  who  com- 
manded them,  and  break  them  with  the  greater  ease.  But  the 
enemy  perceiving  his  intention,  began  to  change  their  order  of 
batde,  and  to  extend  their  right  wing,  and  wheel  about,  with 
a  design  to  surround  Epaminondas.  In  the  mean  time,  Pelo- 
pidas came  briskly  up  with  his  band  of  three  hundred ;  and  be- 
fore Cleombrotus  could  extend  his  wing  as  he  desired,  or  re- 
duce it  to  its  former  disposition,  fell  upon  the  Spartans,  dis- 
ordered as  they  were  with  the  imperfect  movement.  And 
though  the  Spartans,  who  were  excellent  masters  in  the  art  of 
war,  laboured  no  point  so  much  as  to  keep  their  men  from 
confusion,  and  from  dispersing  when  their  ranks  happened  to 
be  broken;"*^  insomuch  that  the  private  men,  were  as  able  as 
the  officers  to  knit  again,  and  to  make  a  united  effort,  wherever 
any  occasion  of  danger  required;  yet  Epaminondas  then  at- 
tacking their  right  wing  only,  without  stopping  to  contend  with 
the  other  troops,  and  Pelopidas  rushing  upon  them  with  in- 
credible speed  and  bravery,  broke  their  resolution,  and  baffled 
their  art.  The  consequence  was,  such  a  rout. and  slaughter  as 
had  been  never  known  before.f  For  this  reason  Pelopidas, 
who  had  no  share  in  the  chief  command,  but  was  only  captain 

•  Of  T»  ^»  TXatWfl'3ai  fJuA  rat^Arwd'eu 

f  The  Theban  army  conu8ted>  at  most,  but  of  six  thousand  men,  whereas 
that  of  the  enemy  was,  at  least,  thrice  that  number,  reckoning  the  allies.  But 
Kpaminondas  trusted  most  in  his  cavalry,  wherein  he  had  much  the  advantage^ 
both  in  their  quality  and  good  management;  the  rest  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  by  the  disposition  of  his  men,  who  were  drawn  up  fifty  deep,  whereas 
the  Spartans  were  but  twelve.  When  the  Thebans  had  g^ned  the  victory, 
and  killed  Cleombrotus,  the  Spartans  renewed  the  fight,  to  recover  the 
king's  body;  and  in  this  the  Theban  general  wisely  chose  to  gratify  them 
rather  than  to  hazard  the  success  of  a  second  onset.  The  allies  of  the  Spar- 
tans behaved  ill  in  this  battle,  because  they  came  to  it  with  an  expectation  to 
conquer  without  fighting;  as  for  the  Thebansf,  they  had  no  allies  at  this  time. 
This  battle  was  fought  in  the  year  before  Christ  371. — JHod.  Sic,  1.  zv- ; 
J^tmph,  HcUan,  I.  vi. 
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of  a  small  band,  gained  as  much  honour  by  this  day's  great 
success,  as  Epaminondas,  who  was  governor  of  Bceotia,  and 
commander  of  the  whole  army. 

But  soon  after  they  were  appointed  joint-governors  of 
Boeotia,  and  entered  Peloponnesus  together,  where  they  caused 
several  cities  to  revolt  from  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  brought 
over  to  the  Theban  interest  Elis,  Argos,  all  Arcadia,  and 
great  part  of  Laconia  itself.  It  was  now  the  winter  solstice, 
and  the  latter  end  of  the  last  month  in  the  year,  so  that  they 
could  hold  their  office  but  a  few  days  longer;  for  new  go* 
vemors  were  to  succeed  on  the  first  day  of  the  next  month, 
and  the  old  ones  to  deliver  up  their  charge,  under  pain  of 
death. 

The  rest  of  their  colleagues,  afraid  of  the  law,  and  disliking 
a  winter  campaign,  were  for  marching  home  without  loss  of ' 
time;  but  Pelopidas  joining  with  Epaminondas  to  oppose  it, 
encouraged  his  fellow-citizens,  and  led  them  against  Sparta. 
Having  passed  the  Eurotas,  they  took  many  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian towns,  and  ravaged  all  the  country  to  the  very  sea,  with 
an  army  of  seventy  thousand  Greeks,  of  which  the  Thebans 
did  not  make  the  twelfth  part.  But  the  character  of  those  two 
great  men,  without  any  public  order  or  decree,  made  all  the 
allies  follow,  with  silent  approbation,  wherever  they  led :  for 
the  first  and  supreme  law,  that  of  nature,  seems  to  direct  those 
that  have  need  of  protection,  to  take  him  for  their  chief  who 
is  most  able  to  protect  them ;  and  as  passengers,  though  in 
fine  weather,  or  in  port,  they  may  behave  insolently,  and  brave 
the  pilots,  yet  as  soon  as  a  storm  arises,  and  danger  appears, 
fix  Aeir  eyes  on  them,  and  rely  wholly  on  their  skill;  so  the 
Argives,  the  Eleans,  and  the  Arcadians,  in  the  bent  of  their 
councils,  were  against  the  Thebans,  and  contended  with  them 
for  superiority  of  command ;  but  when  the  time  of  action  came, 
and  danger  pressed  hard,  they  followed  the  Theban  generals 
of  their  own  accord,  and  submitted  to  their  orders. 

In  this  expedition  they  united  all  Arcadia  into  one  body, 
drove  out  the  Spartans  who  had  settled  in  Messenia,  and  called 
home  its  ancient  inhabitants;  they  likewise  re-peopled  Ithome; 
and  in  their  return  through  Cenchreaj,  they  defeated  the  Athe- 
nians,* who  had  attacked  them  in  the  straits,  with  a  design  to 
hinder  their  passage. 

After  such  achievements,  all  the  other  Greeks  were  charmed 
with  their  valour,  and  admired  their  good  fortune ;  but  the 
envy  of  their  fellow-citizens,  which  grew  up  together  with  their 
glory,  prepared  for  them  a  very  unkind  and  unsuitable  recep- 

•  Th»  happened- to  the  Athenians  through  the  error  of  their  general  Iphi- 
catesywho,  though  otherwise  an  ahle  man,  forgot  the  pass  of  Cenchreae,  while 
h^  placed  his  troops  in  posts  less  commodious. 
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titm;  for,  at  their  return,  thej  were  both  capitally  tried  £or 
not  delivering  up  their  charge,  according  to  law,  in  the  first 
]nolld^  which  they  called  Baucation^  but  holding  it  four  mondis 
longer;  during  which  time  they  performed  those  great  actions 
in  Messenia,  Arcadia,  and  Laconia. 

Pelopidas  was  tried  first,  and  therefore  was  in  most  danger; 
however,  they  were  both  acquitted,  fipan^nondas  bore  the 
accusations  and  attempts  of  malignity  with  great  patience ;  for 
he  considered  it  as  no  small  instance  of  fortitude  and  mag^- 
nanimity  not  to  resent  the  injuries  done  by  his  fellow-citizens; 
but  Pelopidas,  who  was  naturally  of  a  warmer  temper,  and 
excited  by  his  friends  to  revenge  himself,  laid  hold  on  this 
occasion: — 

Meneclidas  the  orator  was  one  of  those  who  met  upon  the 
great  enterprise  in  Charon's  house.  This  man,  finding  him- 
self not  held  in  the  same  honour  with  the  rest  of  the  deliverers 
of  their  country,  and  being  a  good  speaker,  though  of  b^d 
principles,  and  a  malevolent  disposition,  indulged  his  natural 
turn  in  accusing  and  calumniatmg  his  superiors;  and  this  he 
continued  to  do  with  respect  to  Epaminondas  and  Pelopidas^ 
even  after  judgment  was  passed  in  their  favour.  He  prevailed 
so  far  as  to  deprive  Epaminondas  of  the  government  of  Bsotia, 
and  managed  a  party  against  him  a  long  time  with  success;  but 
his  insinuations  against  Pelopidas  were  not  listened  to  by  the 
people,  and  therefore  he  endeavoured  to  embroil  him  with 
Charon.  It  is  the  common  consolation  of  envy,  when  a  man 
cannot  maintain  the  higher  ground  himself,  to  represent  those 
he  is  excelled  by  as  inferior  to  some  others.  Hence  it  was 
that  Meneclidas  was  ever  extolling  ^the  actions  of  Charon  to 
Ae  people,  and  lavishing  encomiums  upon  his  expeditions  and 
victories.  Above  all,  he  magnified  his  success  in  a  battle 
fought  by  the  cavalry  under  his  command  at  Plat»a,  a  little* 
before  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  and  endeavoured  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  it  by  some  public  monument. 

The  occasion  he  took  was  this:  Androcides  of  Cy^cum  Had 
agreed  with  the  Thebans  for  a  picture  of  some  other  battle ; 
which  piece  he  worked  at  in  the  city  of  Thebes-,  but  upon  the 
revolt,  and  the  war  that  ensued,  he  was  obliged  to  quit  that 
ciiy,  and  leave  the  painting,  which  was  almost  finished,  with 
the  Thebans.  Meneclidas  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  peo- 
ple to  hang  up  this  piece  in  one  of  their  temples,  with  an 
inscription,  signifying  that  it  was  one  of  Charon's  battles, 
in  order  to  cast  a  shade  upon  the  glory  of  Pelopidas  and  Epa- 
minondas. Certainly  the  proposal  was  vain  and  absurd,  to 
prefer  one  single  engagement,*  in  which  there  fell  only  Geran- 

*  Xenoplion  speaks  slightly  of  CUaron.  He  says,— «•  Tho.exiles  went  to  the 
He  of  me  Charon." 
VOL.  II.  I 
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das,  a  Spartan  of  no  note,  with  forty  others,  to  so  numy,  and 
such  important  victories.  Pelopidas,  therefore,  opposed  this 
motion,  insisting  that  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws  and  usages 
of  the  Thebans  to  ascribe  the  honour  of  a  victory  to  any  one 
man  in  particular,  and  that  their  countiy  ought  to  have  the 
glory  of  It  entire.  As  for  Charon,  he  was  liberal  in  his  praises 
of  him  through  his  whole  harangue,  bui  he  showed  that  Me- 
neclidas  was  an  envious  and  malicious  man;  and  he  often 
asked  the  Thebans  if  they  had  never  before  done  any  thing 
that  was  great  and  excellent.  Hereupon  a  heavy  fine  was  laid 
upon  Meneclidas;  and,  as  he  was  not  able  to  pay  it,  he  endea- 
voured afterwards  to  disturb  and  overturn  the  government. 
Such  particulars  as  these,  though  small,  serve  to  give  an  in- 
sight into  the  lives  and  characters  of  men. 

At  that  time  Alexander,^  the  tyrant  of  Pherse^  making  open 
war  aga'mst  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and  entertaining  a  se- 
cret design  to  bring  the  whole  country  into  subjection,  the 
Thcssalians  sent  ambassadors  to  Thebes,  to  beg  the  favour  of 
a  general  and  some  troops.  Pelopidas  seeing  Epaminondas 
engaged  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Peloponnesus,  offered  him- 
self to  command  in  Thessaly ;  for  he  was  unwilling  that  his 
military  talents  and  skill  should  lie  useless,  and  well  satisfied 
withal,  that  wherever  £paminondas  was,  there  was  no  need  of 
any  other  general.  He  therefore  marched  with  his  forces  into 
Thessaly,  where  he  soon  recovered  Larissa;  and,  as  Alexan- 
der came  and  made  submission,  he  endeavoured  to  soften  and 
humanize  him,  and,  instead  of  a  tyrant,  to  render  him  a  just 
and  good  prince;  but  finding  him  incorrigible  and  brutal,  and 
receiving  fresh  complaints  of  his  cruelty,  his  unbridled  lust, 
and  insatiable  avarice,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  treat  him 
with  some  severity ;  upon  which  he  made  his  escape  with  the 
guards. 

Having  now  secured  the  Thessalians  against  the  tyrant,  and 
left  them  in  a  good  understanding  among  themselves,  he  ad- 
vanced into  Macedonia.!  Ptolemy  had  conunenced  hostili- 
ties against  Alexander,  king  of  that  country,  and  they  both 
had  sent  for  Pelopidas  to  be  an  arbitrator  of  their  differences, 
and  an  assistant  to  him  who  should  appear  to  be  injured.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  went  and  decided  thtir  disputes,  recalled  such 
of  the  Macedonians  as  had  been  banished,  and  taking  Philip, 
the  king's  brother,  and  thirty  young  men  of  the  best  families, 
as  hostages,  he  brought  them  to  Thebes,  that  he  might  show 

•  He  had  lately  poisoned  his  uncle  Polypbfon,  and  set  himself  up  tyrant  in 
his  stead.  Polypbron,  indeed,  had  killed  his  own  broUier  Polydore,  the  father 
of  Alexander.  All  tliese,  vitb  Jason,  who  was  of  the  same  famiiy,  were 
usurpers  in  Thessaly,  which  before  was  a  free  state. 

-('Amyntas  If,  left  three  legitimate  children,  Alexander,  Perdiccas,  and 
Philip,  and  one  mitural  son,  whose  name  was  Ptolemy.  This  last  made  war 
a^Dft  Alexander,  slew  hun  treacherously,  and  reigned  three  years. 
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the  Greeks  to  what  height  the  Theban  commonwealth  was 
risen  by  the  reputation  of  its  arms,  and  the  confidence  that 
was  placed  in  its  justice  and  probity.* 

This  was  that  Philip  who  afterwards  made  war  upon 
Greece,  to  conquer  and  enslave  it.  He  was  now  a  boy,  and 
brought  up  at  Thebes,  in  the  house  of  Pammenes.  Hence  he 
was  believed  to  have  proposed  Epaminondas  for  his  pattern ; 
and  perhaps  he  was  attentive  to  Uiat  great  man^s  activity  and 
happy  conduct  in  war,  which  was  in  truth  the  most  inconsi- 
derable part  of  his  character;  as  for  his  temperance,  his  jus^ 
tice,  his  magnanimity,  and  mildness,  which  really  constituted 
£paminoBdas  the  great  man,  Philip  had  no  share  of  them, 
either  natural  or  acquired. 

After  this,  the  lliessalians  complaining  again,  that  Alex- 
ander of  Pberse  disturbed  their  peace,  and  formed  designs 
upon  their  cities,  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  were  deputed  to 
attend  them  $  but  having  no  expectation  of  a  war,  Pelopidas 
had  brought  no  troops  with  him,  and  therefore  the  urgency  of 
the  occasion  obliged  him  to  make  use  of  the  Thessalian  forces. 

At  the  same  time,  there  were  fresh  commotions  in  Mace- 
donia; for  Ptolemy  had  killed  the  king  and  assumed  the  so- 
vereignty. Pelopidas,  who  was  called  in  by  the  friends  of  the 
deceased,  was  desirous  to  undertake  the  cause ;  but  having  no 
troops  of  his  own,  he  hastily  raised  some  mercenaries,  and 
marched  with  them  immediately  against  Ptolemy.  Upon  their 
ai^roach,  Ptolemy  bribed  the  mercenaries,  and  brought  them 
over  to  his  side ;  yet,  dreading  the  very  name  and  reputation.- 
of  Pelopidas,  he  went  to  pay  his  respects  to  him  as  his  supe- 
rior, endeavoured  to  pacify  him  with  entreaties,  and  solemnly 
promised  to  keep  the  kingdom  for  the>  brothers  c^  the  dead 
king,  and  to  regard  the  enemies  and  friends  of  the  Thebans 
as  his  own.  For  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  he  de- 
livered to  him  his  son  Philoxenus,  *and  fifty  of  his  comr 
panions,  as  hostages.  These  Pelopidas  sent  to  Thebes;  but 
being  incensed  at  the  treachery  of  the  mercenaries,  and  having 
intelligence  that  they  had  lodged  the  best  part  of  their  efiects, 
together  with  their  wives  and  children,  in  Pharsalus,  he  thought ' 

5r  taking  these  he  might  sufficiently  revenge  the  affront, 
ereupon  he  assembled  some  Thessalian  troops,  and  marched 
against  the  town.  He  was  no  sooner  arrived,  than  Alexander 
the  t3a*ant  appeared  before  it  with  his  army.  Pelopidas,  con* 
chiding  that  he  was  come  to  make  apology  for  his  conduct, 
went  to  him  with  Ismenias.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  what 
an  abandoned  and  sanguinary  man  he  had  to  deal  with,  but  he 
imagined  that  the  dignity  of  Thebes  and  his  own  character 

*  About  this  time  the  cause  of  liberty  was  in  a  great  measure  deserted  by  ' 
the  other  Grecian  states.    Thebes  was  now  the  only  commonwealth  that  re- 
tained any  remans  of  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  injured  and  oppressed. 
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would  protect  him  from  violence.  The  t3nrant,  however,  when 
he  saw  them  alone  and  unarmed,  immediately  seized  their 
persons,  and  possessed  himself  of  Pharsalus^  This  struck  all 
iiis  subjects  with  terror  and  astonishment;  for  they  were  per- 
suaded that,  after  such  a  flagrant  act  of  injustice,  he  would 
spare  nobody,  but  behave  on  all  occasions,  and  to  all  persons, 
like  a  man  that  had  desperately  thrown  off  all  regard  to  his 
own  life  and  safety. 

When  the  Thebans  were  informed  of  this  outrage,  they 
were  filled  with  indignation,  and  gave  orders  to  their  army  to 
match  directly  into  Thessaly ;  but  Epaminondas  then  happen- 
ing to  fie  under  their  displeasure,*  tney  appointed  other  gene- 
rals. 

As  for  Pelopidas,  the  tjnrant  took  him  to  Pherse,  where  at 
first  he  did  not  deny  any  one  access  to  him,  imagining  that  he 
was  gready  humbled  by  his  misfortune;  but  Pelopidas,  seeing 
the  Phereeans  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  bade  them  be  com* 
forted,  because  now  vengeance  was  ready  to  (all  upon  the 
tyrant;  and  sent  to  tell  hum, — *'*'  That  he  acted  very  absurdly 
in  daily  torturing  and  putting  to  death  so  many  of  his  inno- 
cent subjects,  and  in  the  mean  time  sparing  him^  who,  he 
might  know,  was  determined  to  punish  him  when  once  out  of 
his  hands."  The  tyrant,  surprised  at  his  magnanimity  and 
unconcern,  made  answer,-^*^  Why  is  Pelopidas  in  such  haste 
to  die?"  Which  being  reported  to  Pelopidas,  he  repUed,"— ^  It 
is,  that  thou,  being  more  hated  by  die  gods  than  ever,  mayest 
.  the  sooner  came  to  a  miserable  end." 

From  that  time  Alexander  allowed  access  to  none  but  his 
keepers.  Thebe,  however,  the  daughter  of  Jason,  who  was 
wife  to  the  t3nrant,  having  an  account  froifi  those  keepers  of 
his  noble  and  intrepid  behaviour,  had  a  desire  to  see  him,  and 
to  have  some  discourse  with  him.  When  she  came  into  the 
prison,  she  could  not  presently  distinguish  the  majestic  turn 
of  his  person  amidst  such  an  appearance  of  distress;  yet  sup* 
posing,  from  the  disorder  of  his  hair,  and  the  meaimess  of  his 
attire  and  provisions,  that  he  was  treated  unworthily,  Ae  wept. 
Pelopidas,  who  knew  not  his  visitor,  was  much  surprised;  but 
when  he  understood  her  quality,  addressed  her  by  her  father's 
name,  with  whom  he  had  been  intimately  acquainted.  And 
upon  her  saying,—"  I  pity  your  wife,"  he  replied,-—*^  And  I 
Vty  you,  who,  wearing  no  fetters,  can  endure  Alexander." 

lis  affected  her  nearly,  for  she  hated  the  cruelty  and  inso* 


& 


*  They  were  ^tpleased  at  bim»  be^kuie,  in  s  late  batde  fought  with  the 
*  LacedaeinonUni  near  CoiinUi,  he  did  not»  as  they  thought,  pursue  his  advan- 
tage to  the  utmost,  and  put  more  of  the  enemy  to  the  sword.  Hereupon  th^ 
removed  him  from  the  government  of  Bceotia,  and  sent  him  along  with  thebf 
forces  as  a  private  person.  Such  acts  of  ingratitude  towards  great  and  excel- 
lent men  are  common  in  popular  govcruments. 
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lenee  of  the  tyrant,  who  to  his  other  debaucheries  added  that 
of  abusing  her  youngest  brother.  In  consequence  of  this,  and 
by  frequent  interviews  with  Pelopidas,  to  whom  she  commu- 
nicated her  sufferings,  she  conceived  a  still  stronger  resent- 
ment and  aversion  for  her  husband. 

The  Theban  generals,  who  had  entered  Thessaly  without 
doing  any  thing,  and,  either  through  their  incapacity  or  ill  for- 
tune, returned  with  disgrace,  the  city  of  Thebes  fined  each  of 
them  ten  diousand  drachmas^  and  gave  Epaminondas  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  that  was  to  act  in  Thessaly. 

The  reputation  of  the  new  general  gave  the  Thessalians 
freah  spirits,  and  occasioned  such  great  insurrections  among 
tke»,  that  the  tyrant^s  affairs  seemed  to  be  in  a  very  despe- 
rate condition;  so  great  was  the  terror  that  fell  upon  his  offi- 
cers and  friends,  so  forward  were  his  subjects  to  revolt,  and 
so  universal  was  the  joy  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  him  punished. 

Epaminondas,  however,  preferred  the  safety  of  Pelopidas 
to  his  own  fame ;  and  fearing,  if  he  carried  matters  to  an  ex** 
tremily  at  first,  that  the  tyrant  might  grow  desperate,  and  de- 
stroy his  prisoner,  he  protracted  the  war.  By  ictching  a  con^ 
pass^  as  if  to  finish  his  preparations,  he  kept  Alexander  in  sus- 
pense, and  managed  him  so  as  neither  to  moderate  his  violence 
and  pride,*  nor  yet  to  increase  his  fierceness  and  crudity.  For 
he  knew  his  savage  disposition,  and  the  little  regard  he  paid 
to  reason  or  justice,  that  he  buried  some  persons  alive,  and 
dressed  others  in  the  skins  of  bears  and  wild  boars,  and  then, 
by  i^y  of  diversion,  baited  them  with  dogs^  or  despatched 
them  with  darts;  that  having  summoned  the  people  of  Meli- 
bcea  and  Scotusa,  towns  in  friendship  and  alliance  with  him,  to 
meet  him  in  full  assembly,  he  surrounded  them  with  guards, 
.and  with  all  the  wantonness  of  cruel^  put  them  to  the  sword ; 
and  that  he  consecrated  the  spear  with  which  he  slew  his  uncle 
Poljrphron,  and  having  crowned  it  with  garlands,  offered  sacri- 
fice to  it,  as  to  a  god,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Jk/chon.  Yet 
upon  seeing  a  tragedian  act  the  Treades  of  Euripides,  he  went 
hastily  out  of  the  theatre,  and  at  the  same  time  sent  a  message 
to  the  aetor, — ^^  not  to  1>e  discouraged,  but  to  exert  all  his  skill 
in  his  part ;  for  it  was  not  out  of  any  dislike  that  he  went  out, 
but  he  was  ashamed  that*his  citizens  should  see  him,  who 
never  pitied  those  he  put  to  death,  weep  at  the  sufferings  of 
Hecuba  and  AndromadK." 

'  This  execrable  tyrant  was  terrified  at  the  very  name  and 
character  of  Epaminondas, 

Aad  dropped  the  cnren  winj^. 

*  'Or  /bcrrt  antmi  <r9  «»d»Af  mu  'djftfrwtf/uirfry  /titn  to  irm^  natt  ^/utmiik  ^tft^unu. 
If  the  tynnt  bad  rettndHed  his  ezceises,  his  subjects  might  have  returned  to 
lull;  and  if  his  fiiry  had  been  more  proroked,  he  migot  have  killed  Pelo- 
pidas. 
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He  sent  an  embassy  in  all  haste  to  cyflTer  satisfaction ;  but 
that  general  did  not  vouchsafe  to  admit  such  a  man  into  aHi* 
ance  with  the  Thebans ;  he  only  granted  him  a  truce  of  thirty 
days ;  and  having  recovered  Pelopidas  and  Ismenias  out  of 
his  hands,  he  marched  back  again  with  his  army. 

Soon  after  this,  the  Thebans  having  discovered  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians and  Athenians  had  sent  ambassadors  to  the  king 
of  Persia,  to  draw  him  into  league  with  them,  sent  Pelopidas 
on  their  part;  whose  establisfated  repuution  am{dy  justified 
their  choice ;  for  he  had  no  sooner  entered  the  lang's  domi- 
nions than  he  was  universally  known  and  honoured:  the  fame 
of  his  battles  with  the  Lacediemonians  had  spread  itself 
through  Asia ;  and,  after  his  victory  at  Leuctra,  the  report  of 
new  successes  continually  following,  had  extended  his  renown 
to  the  most  distant  provinces.  So  that  when  he  arrived  at  the 
king's  court,  and  appeared  before  the  nobles  and  great  ofl&cers 
that  Mraited  there,  he  was  the  object  of  universal  admiration. 
■  '^  This,"  said  they,  "  is  the  man  who  deprived  the  Laced«mo> 
nians  of  the  empire  both  of  sea  and  land,  and  confined  Sparta 
within  the  bounds  of  Taygetus  and  Eurotas;  that  Sparta, 
which  a  little  before,  under  the  conduct  of  Agesilaus^  made 
war  against  the  great  king,  and  shook  the  realms  of  Susa,  and 
Ecbatana."  On  the  same  account,  Artaxerxes  rejoiced  to  see 
Pelopidas,  and  loaded  him  with  honours.  But  when  be  heard 
him  converse  in  terms  that  were  stronger  than  those  of  the 
Athenians,  and  plainer  than  those  of  the  Spartans,  he  admired 
him  still  more ;  and,  as  kings  seldom  conceal  their  inclinations, 
he  made  no  secret  of  his  attachment  to  him,  but  let  the  other 
ambassadors  see  the  distinction  in  which  he  held  him.  It  is 
true,  that  of  all  the  Greeks,  he  seemed  to  have  done  Antalci- 
das  the  Spartan  the  greatest  honour,*  when  he  took  the  gar- 
land which  he  wore  at  table  from  his  head,  dipt  it  in  perlumes, 
and  sent  it  him.  But  though  he  did  not  treat  Pelopidas  with 
that  familiarity,  yet  he  made  him  the  richest  and  most  magnifi- 
cent presents,  and  fully  granted  his  demands,  which  were,--- 
^^  That  all  the  Greeks  should  be  free  and  independent ;  that 
Messene  should  be  re-peopled ;  and  that  the  Thebans  should 
be  reckoned  the  king's  hereditary  friends." 

With  tiiis  answer  he  returned,  but  without  accepting  any  of 
the  king's  presents,  except  some  tokens  of  his  favour  and  re- 
gard ;  a  circumstance  that  reflected  no  small  dishonour  upon 
the  other  ambassadors.  The  Athenians  condemned  and  exe- 
cuted Timagoras,  and  justiy  too,  if  it  was  on  account  of  the 
many  presents  he  received.  For  he  accepted  not  only  gold 
:and  silver,  but  a  magnificent  bed,  and  ser\'ants  to  make  it,  a^ 

*  If  Plutarch  means  the  Spartan  ambassador,  he  diffon  frooi  Xenophon* 
who  says  that  his  name  was  Etithicles.  He  likewise  tells  us  that  Tlmagaras 
was  the  person  whom  the  king  esteemed  next  to  Pelopidas. 


if  that  was  an  art  which  the  Greeks  were  not  skilled  in.  He 
received  ako  fourscore  cows^  and  herdsmen  to  take  care  of 
them,  as  if  he  wanted  their  milk  for  his  health ;  and,  at  last, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  carried  in  a  litter  as  far  as  die  sea- 
coast  at  the  king's  expense,  who  paid  four  talents  for  his  con- 
veyance :  but  his  receiving  of  presents  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  the  principal  thing  that  incensed  the  Athenians.  For 
when  Epicrates  the  armour-bearer,  acknowledged  in  full  as- 
sembly that  he  had  received  the  king's  presents,  and  talked  of 
proposing  a  decree,  that,  instead  of  choosing  nine  archona 
every  year,  nine  of  the  poorest  citizens  should  be  sent  am* 
bassadors  to  the  king,  that  by  his  gifts  they  might  be  raised 
to  affluence,  the  people  only  laughed  at  the  motion.  What 
exasperated  the  Athenians  most  was,  that  the  Thebans  had 
obtained  of  the  king  all  they  asked;  they  did  not  consider  how 
much  the  character  of  Pelopidas  outweighed  the  address  of 
their  orators,  with  a  man  who  ever  paid  particular  attention 
to  military  excellence. 

This  embassy  procured  Pelopidas  great  applause,  as  well  on 
account  of  the  re-peopling  of  Messene,  as  to  the  restoring  of 
liberty  to  the  rest  of  Greece. 

Alexander  the  Pheraean  was  now  returned  to  his  natural 
disposition ;  he  had  destroyed  several  cities  of  Thessaly,  and 
put  garrisons  into  the  towns  of  the  Phthiotse,  the  Achs^ans, 
and  die  Magnesians.  As  soon  as  these  oppressed  people  had 
l^mt  that  Palopidas  was  returned,  they  sent  their  deputies  to 
Thebes,  to  beg  the  favour  of  some  forces,  and  that  he  might 
be  their  general.  The  Thebans  willingly  granted  their  re-; 
quest,  and  an  army  was  soon  got  ready ;  but  as  the  general 
was  on  the  point  of  marching,  the  sun  began  to  be  eclipsed, 
and  the  city  was  covered  with  darkness  in  the  day-time. 

Pelopidas,  seeing  the  people  in  great  consternation  at  this 
.  phenomenon,  did  not  think  proper  to  force  the  army  to  move, 
while  under  such  terror  and  dismay,  nor  to  risk  the  lives  of 
seven  thousand  of  his  fellow-citizens.  Instead  of  that,  he 
went  himself  into  Thessaly,  and  taking  with  him  only  three 
hundred  horse,  consisting  of  Theban  volunteers  and  strangers, 
he  set  out,  contrary  to  the  warnings  of  the  soothsayers  and 
inclinations  of  the  people;  for  they  considered  the  eclipse  as 
a  sig^  from  heaven,  the  object  of  which  must  be  some  illus- 
trious personage.  But,  besides  that  Pelopidas  was  the  more 
exasperated  against  Alexander  by  reason  of  the  ill  treatment 
he  had  received,  he  hoped,  from  the  conversation  he  had  with 
Thebe,  to  find  the  tyrant's  family  embroiled  and  in  great  dis- 
order. The  greatest  incitement,  however,  was  the  honour  of. 
the  thing.  He  had  a  generous  ambition  to  show  tlie  Greeks, 
at  a  time  when  the  Lacedxnionians  were  sending  generals  and 
other  officers  to  Dionysius  the  tyrant  of  Sicily,  and  the  Athc- 
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nians  were  pensioners  to  Alexander,  as  ^eir  beae£sctor,  to 
whom  they  had  erected  a  statue  of  brass,  diat  the  Thebans 
were  the  only  people  who  took  the  field  in  behalf  of  ^e  op- 
pressed, and  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all  arbitrary  and  un* 
just  government. 

When  he  was  arrived  at  Pharsalus,  he  assembled  his  forces, 
and  then  marched  directly  against  Alexander;  who,  knowing 
that  Pelopidas  had  but  few  Thebans  about  him,  and  that  he 
himself  had  double  his  number  of  ThessaUan  infantry,  went 
to  meet  him  as  far  as  the  temple  of  Thetis.  When  he  was  in- 
formed,  that  the  tyrant  was  advancing  towards  him  with  a 
great  army.  So  much  the  better^  said  he,  for  rue  ehall  Seat  so 
many  the  more. 

Near  the  place  called  C3moscephal8e,  there  are  two  steep 
hills  opposite  each  other,  in  the  middle  of  the  plain.    Both 
sides  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  these  hiUs  with  thoir 
infantry.  In  the  mean  time,  Pelopidas,  with  his  cavalry,  which 
was  numerous  and  excellent,  charged  the  enemy^s  horse,  and 
put  them  to  the  rout.    But  while  he  was  pursuing  them  over 
the  plain,  Alexander  had  gained  the  hills,'  having  got  before 
the  Thessalian  foot,  which  he  attacked  as  they  were  trying  to 
force  those  strong  heights,  killing  the  foremost,  and  wouncUng 
many  of  those  that  followed,  so  that  they  toiled  widiout  effect* 
ing  any  thing.     Pelopidas  seeing  this,  called  back  his  cavalry, 
and  ordered  them  to  fall  upon  such  oF  the  enemy  as  still  kept 
their  ground  on  the  plain;  and  taking  his  buckler  in  his  hand, 
he  ran  to  join  those  that  were  engaged  on  the  hills.     He  soon 
made  his  way  to  the  front ;  and  by  his  presence  inspired  his 
soldiers  with  such  vigour  and  alacrity,  that  die  enemy  thought 
they  had  quite  different  men  to  deal  with.     They -stood  two 
or  three  charges  ;  but  when  they  found  that  the  foot  still  press- 
ed forward,  and  saw  the  horse  return  from  the  pursuit,  they 
gave  ground,  and  retreated,  but  slowly,  and  step  by  step;* 
Pelopidas  then  taking  a  view,  from  an  eminence,  of  the  enemy's 
whole  army,  which  did  not  yet  take  to  flight,  but  was  full  of 
confusion  and  disorder,  stopped  awhile  to  look  round  for  Alex- 
ander.    When  he  perceived  him   on  the  right,  encouraging 
and  rallying  the  mercenaries,  he  was  no  longer  master  of  him- 
self;  but  sacrificing  both  his  safety  and  his  duty  as  a  general 
to  his  passion,  he  sprung  forward  a  great  way  before  his  troops, 
loudly  calling  for  and  challenging  the  tyrant,  who  did  not  dare 
to  meet  him,  or  to  wait  for  him,  but  fell  back  and  hid  himself 
in  the  midst  of  bis  guards.     The  foremost  ranks  of  the  mer- 
cenaries, who  came  hand  to  hand,  were  broken  by  Pelopidas, 
«nd  a  number  of  them  slain;  but  others,  fighting  at  a' distance, 
pierced  his  armour  with  their  javelins.     The  Thessalians,  ex- 


tremdy  anxious  for  him,  ran  down  the  hill  to  his  assistance ; 
but  when  they  came  to  the  place,  they  found  him  dead  upon 
the  ground.  Both  horse  and  foot  then  falling  i^n  die  ene^ 
my's  main  body,  entirely  routed  them,  and  killed  above  three 
thousand.  The  pursuit  continued  a  long  way,  and  the  fields 
were  covered  with  the  carcasses  of  the  slain. 
~  Such  of  the  Thebans  as  were  present,  were  greatly  afflicted 
at  the  death  of  Pelopidas,  calling  nim  their  father^  their  saviour^ 
and  instructor  in  every  thing'  that  waa  great  and  honourable. 
Nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at;  since  the  Theasalians  and 
allies,  after  exceeding,  by  their  public  acts  in  his  favour,  the 
greatest  honours  that  are  usually  paid  to  human  virtue,  testi«> 
fied  their  regard  for  him  still  more  sensibly  by  the  deepest 
sorrow ;  for  it  is  said,  that  those  who  were  in  the  action, 
neither  put  ofF  their  armour,  nor  unbridled  their  horses,  nor 
bound  up  their  wounds,  after  they  heard  that  he  was  dead ; 
but,  notwithstanding  their  heat  and  fatigue,  repaired  to  the 
body,  as  if  it  still  had  life  and  sense,  piled  round  it  the  spoils 
of  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  their  horses'  manes  and  their  own 
hair.*  Many  of  them,  when  they  retired  to  their  tents,  neither 
lindled  a  fire,  nor  took  any  refreshment ;  but  a  melancholy 
silence  reigned  throughout  the  camp,  as  if,  instead  of  gaining 
80  great  and  glorious  a  victory,  they  had  been  worsted  and 
enslaved  by  the  tyrant. 

When  the  news  was  carried  to  the  towns,  the  magistrates, 
young  men,  childr^,  and  priests,  came  out  to  meet  the  body, 
with  trophies,  crowns,  and  golden  armour;  and  when  the 
time  of  his  interment  was  come,  some  of  the  Thessalians,  who 
were  venerable  for  their  age,  went  and  begged  of  the  Thebans 
that  they  might  have  the  honour  of  burying  him.  One  of  them 
expressed  himself  in  these  terms : — ^^  What  we  request  of  you, 
our  good  allies,  will  be  an  honour  and  consolation  to  us  under 
this  great  misfortune.  It  is  not  t^e  living  Pelopidas  whom  the 
Thessalians  desire  to  attend ;  it  is  not  to  Pelopidas  sensible 
of  their  gratitude,  that  they  would  now  pay  the  due  honours  ; 
all  we  ask  is  the  permission  to  wash,  to  adorn,  and  inter  his 
dead  body.  And  if  we  obtain  this  favour,  we  shall  believe  you 
are  persuaded  that  we  think  our  share  in  the  common  calamity 
greater  than  yours.  You  have  lost  only  a  good  general,  but 
we  are  so  unhappy  as  to  be  deprived  both  of  him  and  of  our 
liberty.  For  how  shall  we  presume  to  ask  you  for  another 
general,  when  we  have  not  restored  to  you  Pelopidas  ?" 

The  Thebans  granted  their  request.  And,  surely,  there 
never  was  a  more  magnificent  funeral,  at  least  in  the  opinion 
of  those  who  do  not  place  magnificence  in  ivory,  g<4d,  and 
purple,  as  Philistus  did,  who  dwells  in  admiration  upon  the 

*  A  customary  token  of  mourotng  aiQong  the  ancient*. 
VOL.  II.  K 
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funeral  of  Dionysius;  which,  properly  speaking,  was  nothing 
but  the-  pompous  catastrophe  of  that  bloody  tragedy,  his 
tyranny.  Alexander  the  Oreat,  too,  upon  the  deadi  of  He- 
phestion,  not  only  had  the  man^s  of  the  horses  and  mules 
shorn,  but  caused  the  battlements  of  the  walls  to  be  taken 
down,  that  the  very  cities  might  seem  to  mourn,  by  losing 
their  ornaments,  and  having  the  appearance  of  being  shorn 
and  chastised  with  grief.*  These  tilings  being  the  effects  of 
arbitrary  orders,  executed  through  necessity,  and  attended 
both  wiUi  envy  of  those  for  whom  they  are  done,  and  hatred  of 
those  who  command  them,  are  not  proofs  of  esteem  and  re- 
spect, but  of  barbaric  pomp,  of  luxury,  and  vanity,  in  those 
who  lavish  their  wealth  to  such  vain  and  despicable  purposes. 
But  that  a  man,  who  was  only  one  of  the  subjects  of  a  repub- 
lic,! dying  in  a  strange  country,  neither  his  wife,  children,  nor 
kinsmen,  present,  without  the  request  or  command  of  any  one, 
should  be  attended  home,  conducted  to  the  grave,  and  crowned 
by  so  many  cities  and  tribes,  might  justly  pass  for  an  instance 
of  the  most  perfect  happiness.  For  the  observation  of  iEsop 
is  not  true,  that  Death  is  mast  unfortunate  in  the  time  of  pros^ 
perity  ;  on  the  contrary^  it  is  then  most  happy ^  since  it  secures 
to  good  men  the.giory  of  their  virtuous  actions^  and  puts  them^ 
above  the  power  of  fortune.  The  compliment,  therefore,  of  the 
Spartan  was  much  more  rational,  when  embracing  Diagoras, 
alter  he  and  his  sons  and  grandsons  had  all  conquered  and 
been  crowned  at  the  Olympic  games,  he  said,  Die^  die^  7ionu/^ 
Diagoras, y^r  thou  canst  not  be  a  god.\  And  vet,  I  think,  if  a 
man  should  put  all  the  victories  in  the  Oljmipian  and  Pythian 
games  together,  he  would  not  pretend  to  compare  them  with 
any  one  of  the  enterprises  of  Pelopidas,  which  were  many,  and 
all  successful ;  so  that  after  he  had  flourished  the  greatest  part 
of  his  life  in  honour  and  renown,  and  had  been  appointed  the 
thirteenth  time  governor  of  Bocotia,  he  died  in  a  great  exploit, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  the  destruction  of  the  t}nrant,  and 
the  restoring  of  its  liberties  to  Thessaly. 

His  death,  as  it  gave  the  allies  great  concern,  so  it  brought 
them  still  greater  advantages.  For  the  Thebans  were  no  sooner 
informed  of  it,  than  prompted  by  a  desire  of  revenge,  they  sent 
upon  that  business  seven  thousand  foot  and  seven  hundred 
horse,  under  the  command  of  Malcites  and  Diogiton.  These 
finding  Alexander  weakened  with  his  late  defeat,  and  reduced 
to  great  difficulties,  compelled  him  to  restore  the  cities  he  had 
taken  from  the  Thessalians,  to  withdraw  his  garrisons  from 
the  territories  of  the  Magtiesians,  the  Phthiotse,  and  Achaeans, 
and  to  engage  by  oath  to  submit  to  the  Thebans,  and  to  keep 
his  forces  in  readiness  to  execute  their  orders. 
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And  here  it  is  proper  to  relate  the  punishment  which  the 
gods  inflicted  upon  him  soon  after  for  his  treatment  of  Pelopi- 
das.  He,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  first  taught  Thehe, 
the  tyrant's  wife,  not  to  dread  the  exterior  pomp  and  splendour 
of  his  palace,  though  she  lived  in  the  midst  of  guards,  consist* 
ing  of  eules  from  other  countries*  She,  therefore,  fearing  his 
falsehood,  and  hating  his  cruelty,  agreed  with  her  three  bro- 
thers, Tisiphonus,  Pytholaus,  and  Lycophron,  to  take  him  off; 
and  they  put  their  design  in  execution  after  this  manner: — 
The  whole  palace  was  full  of  guards,  who  watched  all  the 
night,  except  the  tyrant's  bed-chamber,  which  was  an  upper 
room,  and  the  door  of  the  apartment  was  guarded  by  a  dog, 
who  was  chained  there,  and  who  would  fly  at  every  body  ex- 
cept his  master  and  mistress,  and  one  slave  that  fed  him. 
When  the  time  ^xed  for  the  attempt  was  come,  Thebe  con- 
cealed her  brothers,  before  it  was  dark,  in  a  room  hard  by. 
She  went  in  alone,  as  usual,  to  Alexander,  who  was  already 
asleep,  but  presently  came  out  again,  and  ordered  the  slave  to 
take  away  the  dog,  because  her  husband  chose  to  sleep  with- 
out being  disturbed ;  and  that  the  stairs  might  not  creak  as 
thp  young  men  came  up,  she  covered  them  with  wool.  She 
then  fetched  up.her  brodiers,  and  leaving  them  at  the  door 
with  poniards  in  their  hands,  went  into  the  chamber,  and  taking 
away  th^  tyrant's  sword,  which  hung  at  the  head  of  his  bed, 
showed  it  them  as  a  proof  that  he  was  fast  asleep.  The  young 
men  now  being  struck  with  terror,  and  not  daring  to  advance, 
die  reproached  them  with  cowardice,  and  swore  in  her  rage 
that  sne  would  awake  Alexander,  and  tell  him  the  whole. 
Shame  and  fear  having  brought  .them  to  themselves,  she  led 
them  in  and  {daced  them  about^the  bed,  herself  holding  the 
light.  One  of  them  caught  him  by  the  feet,  and  another  by 
the  hair  of  his  head,  while  the  third  stabbed  him  with  his 
poniard.  Such  a  death  was,  perhaps,  too  speedy  for  so  abomi* 
nable  a  monster  ;  but  if  it  be  considered  that  he  was  the  first 
t3rrant  who  was  assassinated  by  his  own  wife,  and  that  his 
dead  body  was  exposed  to  all  kinds  of  indignities,  and  spumed 
and  trodden  under  foot  by  his  subjects,  his  punishment  will 
appear  to  have  been  proportioned  to  his  crimen. 


TUC 
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Marcus  Claudius,  who  was  five  times  consul,  was  the 
son  of  Marcus  ;  and,  according  to  Posidonius,  the  first  of  hi» 
family  that  bore  the  surname  of  Marcellus,  that  is  Martial.  He 
had,  indeed,  a  great  deal  of  military  experience;  his  make  was 
strong,  his  arm  almost  irresistible,  and  he  was  naturally  in- 
clined to  war.  But  though  impetuous  and  lofty  in  the  combat, 
on  other  occasions  he  was  modest  and  humane.  He  was  so 
far  a  lover  of  the  Grecian  learning  and  eloquence,  as  to  honour 
and  admire  those  that  excelled  in  them,  though  his  employ- 
ments prevented  his  making  that  progress  in  them  which  he 
desired.     For  if  heaven  ever  designed  that  any  men, 

in  war's  rude  litts  ahoald  combat. 

From  youth  to  a^fe,— ■ 

as  Homer  expresses  it,  certainly  it  was  the  principal  Romans 
of.  those  times.  In  their  youth  they  had  to  contend  with  the 
Carthaginians  for  the  island  df  Sicily,  in  their  middle  age  with 
the  Gauls  for  Italy  itself,  and  in  their  old  age  again  with  the 
Carthaginians  and  Hannibal.  Thus,  even  in  age,  they  had 
not  the  common  relaxation  and  repose,  but  were  called  forA 
by  their  birth  and  their  merit  to  accept  of  military  commands. 
As  for  Marcellus,  there  was  no  kind  of  fighting  ih  which  he 
was  not  admirably  well  skilled;  but  in  single  combat  he 
excelled  himself.  He,  therefore,  never  refused  a  challenge, 
or  failed  of  killing  die  challenger.  Itl'  Sicily,  seeing  his  bro- 
ther Otacilius  in  great  danger,  he  covered  him  with  his 
shield,  slew  those  that  attacked  him^  and  saved  his  life.  For 
these  things  he  received  from  the  generals  crowns  and  other 
military  honours,  while  but  a  youth ;  and  his  reputation  in- 
creasing every  day,  the  people  appointed  him  to  the  office  of 
curule  mdile^  and  the  priests  to  that  of  augur.  This  is  a  kind 
of  sacerdotsd  function  to  which  the  law  assigns  the  care  of 
that  divination  which  is  taken  from  the  flight  of  birds. 
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After  the  first  Carthaginian  war,^  vrhich  had  lasted  twenty- 
two  years,  Ronae  was  soon  engaged  in  a  new  war  with  the  Gauls. 
The  Insubrians,  a  Celtic  nation,  who  inhabit  that  part  of  Italy 
which  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  though  very  powerful  in 
themselves,  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Gesatse,  a  people  of 
Gaul,  who  fight  for  pay  on  such  occasions.  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful and  fortunate  thing  for  the  Roman  people,  that  the  Gallic 
war  did  not  break  out  at  the  same  time  with  the  Punic,  and 
that  the  Gauls,  observing  an  exact  neutrality  all  that  time,  as 
if  they  had  waited  to  t^e  up  the  conqueror,  did  not  attack 
the  Romans  till  they  were  victorious,  and  at  leisure  to  receive 
them.  However,  this  war  was  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  Romans, 
as  well  on  account  of  .the  vicinity  of  the  Gauls,  as  their  cha- 
racter of  old  as  warriors.  They  were,  indeed,  the  enemy  whom 
they  dreaded  most;  for  they  had  made  themselves  masters  ^pf 
Rome ;  and  from  that  time  It  had  been  provided  by  law,  that 
the  priests  should  be  exempted  from  bearing  arms,  except  it 
were  to  defend  the  city  against  the  Gauls. 

The  vast  preparatimis  they  made  were  farther  proofs  of  their 
fears  (for  it  is  said  that  so  many  thousands  of  Romans  were 
never  seen  in  arms  either  before  or  since ;)  and  so  were  the 
new  and  extraordinary  sacrifices  which  they  offered.  On  other 
occasions,  they  had  not  adopted  the  rites  of  barbarous  and  sa- 
vage nations,  but  their  religious  customs  had  been  agreeable 
to  the  mild  and.merciful  ceremonies  of  the  Greeks :  yet,  on 
the  appearance  of  this  war,  they  were  forced  to  comply  with 
certain  oracles  found  in  the  books  of  the  Sibyls ;  and  there- 
ttp<MQ  they  buried  two  Greeks,!  a  man  and  a  woman,  and  like- 
wise two  Gauls,  one  of  each  sex^  alive  in  the  beast-market;  a 
ihing  that  gave  rise  to  certain  private  and  mysterious  rites^ 
which  still  continue  to  be  performed  in  the  month  of  No- 
vember. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Romans  sometimes  gained 
great  advantages,  and  sometimes  were  no  less  signally  defeat- 

*  Platarch  is  a  little  mistsken  here  in  his  chronology.  The  first  Punic  war 
lasted  twenty-four  years,  for  it  began  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and 
eighty-nine,  and  peace  was  made  with  the  Carthaginians  in  the  year  five  hun- 
dred and  twelve.  The  Gauls  continued  quiet  all  that  time,  and  did  not  beg^n 
to  stir  till  four  years  after.  Then  they  advanced  to  Ariminum ;  but  the  Boii 
mutinying  against  their  leaders,  slew  die  kings  Ates  and  Galates ;  after  which 
the  Gauls  fell  upon  each  other,  and  numbers  were  slain ;  they  that  survived 
returned  home.  Five  years  after  this,  the  Gauls  began  to  prepare  for  a  new 
war,  on  account  of  the  division  which  Flaminius  had  made  of  the  lands  in  the 
Picene,  taken  from  the  Senones  of  Gallia  CissJpina.  These  preparations  were 
carrying  on  a  long  time ;  and  it  was  eight  years  after  that  division  before  tlie 
war  began  in  earnest  under  their  cl^iefs  Congoiltanus  and  Anercestes,  when 
L.  iEmuius  Papus  and  C.  Atilius  Reeulus  were  consuls,  in  the  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eignth  year  of  Rome,  and  the  third  year  of  the  one  hundred  and 
tMrty-eighth  Olympiad. — Polyb.  1.  ii. 

fThey  offered  the  same  sacrifice  at  the  beginning  of  the  sccon^Punic  war. 
r^Idv,  1,  X3ui.  5.  7. 
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ed;  but  there  was  no  decisive  action  till  the  consulate  of  Fla- 
minius  and  Furius,  who  led  a  very  powerful  army  against  the 
Insubrians.  Then  we  are  told,  the  river  which  runs  through 
the  Picene  was  seen  flowing  with  blood,  and  that  three  moons 
appeared  over  the  city  of  Ariminum.-^But  the  priests,  who 
were  to  observe  the  flight  of  birds  at  the  time  of  choosing  con- 
suls, afiirmed  that  the  election  was  faulty  and  inauspicious. 
The  senate,  therefore,  immediately  sent  letters  to  the  camp, to 
recall  the  consuls,  insisting  that  they  should  return  without  loss 
of  time,  and  resign  their  office,  and  forbidding  them  to  act  at 
all  against  the  enemy,  in  consequence  of  their  late  appoint- 
ment. 

Flaminius  having  received  these  letters,  deferred  opening 
diem  till  he  had  engaged  and  routed  the  barbarians,*  and 
overrun  their  country.  Therefore,  when  he  returned,  loaded 
with  spoils,  the  people  did  not  go  out  to  meet  him;  and  be- 
cause he  did  not  directly  obey  the  order  that  recalled  him,  but 
treated  it  with  contempt,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  his  tri- 
umph. As  soon  as  the  triumph  was  over,  both  he  and  his 
colleague  were  deposed,  and  reduced  to  the  rank  of  private 
citizens.  So  much  regard  had  the  Romans  for  religion,  re- 
ferring all  their  affairs  to  the  good  pleasure  of  the  gods,  and, 
in  their  greatest  prosperity,  not  suffering  any  neglect  of  the 
forms  of  divination  and  odier  sacred  usages;  for  they  were 
fully  persuaded,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  greater  importance  to 
die  preservation  of  their  state,  to  have  their  generals  obedient 
to  the  gods,  than  even  to  have  them  victorious  in  the  field. 

To  this  purpose,  the  following  story  is  remarkable : — ^Tibe- 
rius  Sempronius,  who  was  as  much  respected  for  his  valour 
and  probity  as  any  man  in  Rome,  while  consul,  named  Scipio 
yasica  and  Caius  Marcius  his  successors.  When  they  were 
gone  into  the  provinces  allotted  them,  Sempronius  happening 
to  meet  with  a  book  which  contained  the  sacred  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  yar,!  found  that  there  was  one  particular 
which  he  never  knew  belFore.  It  was  this>— "  When  the  con- 
sul goes  to  take  the  auspices  in  a  house  or  tent  without  the 

*  Flaminius  wis  not  entitled  to  this  success  by  his  conduct.  He  gave  battle 
with  a  river  behind  him,  where  there  was  not  room  for  his  men  to  rally  or  re- 
treat, if  they  had  been  broken.  But  possibly  he  might  make  such  a  disposi- 
tion of  his  forces,  to  show  them  that  they  must  either  conquer  or  die ;  for  he 
knew  that  he  was  acting  a^nst  the  intentions  of  the  senate,  and  that  nothing 
but  success  could  bring  him  off.    Indeed,  he  was  naturally  rash  and  daring. 

It  was  the  skill  and  management  of  the  le^onary  tribunes  which  made 
amends  for  the  consul's  imprudence.  They  distributed  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  first  line  the  pikes  of  die  Triarii,  to  prevent  the  enemy  from  making  use 
of  their  swords ;  and  when  the  first  ardour  of  the  Gauls  was  over,  thev  or- 
dered the  Romans  to  shorten  their  swords,  close  with  the  enemy,  so  as  to  leave 
them  no  room  to  lift  up  their  arms,  and  stab  them ;  which  they  did  without 
nmning  any  hazard  themselves*  the  swords  of  the  Gauls  having  no  points. 
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city,  hired  for  that  purpose,  and  is  obliged  by  some  necessary 
business  to  return  into  thje  city  before  any  sure  sign  appears  to 
him,  he  must  not  make  use  of  that  lodge  again,  but  take  an- 
other, and  there  begin  his  observations  anew."  Sempronius 
was  ignorant  of  this  when  he  named  those  two  consuls,  for  he 
had  twice  made  use  of  the  same  place  ;  but  when  he  perceiv- 
ed bis  error,  he  made  the  senate  acquainted  with  it.  They,  for 
their  part,_.did  not  lightly  pass  over  so  small  a  defect,  but  wrote 
to  the  consuls  about  it;  who  left  their  provinces,  and  return- 
ed with*  all  speed  to  Rome,  where  they  laid  down  their  oiBces. 
This  did  not  happen  till  long  after  the  affair  of  which  we  are 
speaking.* 

But  about  that  very  time,  two  priests  of  the  best  families  in 
Rome,  Cornelius  Cethegus  and  Quintus  Sulpicius,  were  de* 
graded  from  the  priesthood;  the  former,  because *he  did  not 
present  the  entrails  of  the  victim  according  to  rule ;  and  the 
latter,  because,  as  he  was  sacrificing,  the  tuft  of  his  cap,  which 
was  such  a  one  as. the  Flamines  wear,  fell  off.  And  because 
the  squeaking  of  a  rat  happened  to  be  heard,  at  the  moment 
that  M inucius  the  dictator  appointed  Caius  Flaminius  his  ge- 
neral of  the  horse,  the  people  obliged  them  to  quit  their  posts, 
and  appointed  others  in  their  stead.  But  while  they  observed 
these  small  matters  with  such  exactness,  they  gave  not  into  any 
sort  of  superstition,!  for  they  neither  changed  nor  went  be- 
yond the  ancient  ceremonies. 

Flaminius  and  his  colleague  being  deposed  from  the  consul- 
ship,  the  magistrates  called  Interreges\  nominated  Marcellus 
to  diat  high  office,  who,  when  he  entered  upon  it,  took  Cneius 
Cornelius  for  his  colleague.  Though  the  Gauls  are  said  to 
have  been  disposed  to  a  reconciliation,  and  the  senate  was 
peaceably  inchned,  yet  the  people,  at  the  instigation  of  Mar- 
cellus, were  for  war.  However,  a  peace  was  concluded ;  which 
seems  to  have  been  broke  by  the  Gesatae,  who,  having  passed 
the  Alps  with  thirty  thousand  men,  prevailed  with  the  Insu- 
brians  to  join  them,  with  much  greater  numbers.  Elated  with 
their  strength,  they  marched  immediately  to  Acerr3B,§  a  city 
on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  There  Viridomarus,  king  of  the 
Gesatae,  took  ten  thousand  men  from  the  main  body,  and  with 
this  party  laid  waste  all  the  country  about  the  river. 

When  Marcellus  was  informed  of  their  march,  he  left  his 

•  Sixty  years  after. 

f  This  word  is  here  used  in  the  literal  sense. 

i  These  were  officers,  who,  when  there  were  na legal  magistrates  in  beings 
were  appointed  to  hold  the  comitia  for  electing  n<y»r  ones.    The  title  of  /«- 
terregeft  which  was  given  them  while  the  government  was  regal,  wascontinu- ' 
ed  to  them  under  the  commonwealth. 

§  The  Romans  were  besieging  Acerra,  and  the  Gauls  went  to  relieve  it 
but  finding  themselves  unable  to  do  that,  they  passed  the  Po  with  part  of  thetr 
army,  and  laid  siege  to  Clastidium  to  make  a  diversion,— jPo(yA.  1.  ii. 
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cofleague  before  Acerrae,  with  all  the  heavy-armed  infantry, 
and  the  third  part  of  the  horse ;  and  taking  with  him  the  rest 
of  the  cavalry,  and  about  six  hundred  of  me  light-armed  foot, 
he  set  out,  and  kept  forward  day  and  night,  till  he  came  up  with 
the  ten  thousand  Gesatae  near  Clastidium,*  a  little  town   of 
the  Gauls,  which  had  very  lately  submitted  to  the  Romans. 
He  had  not  time  to  give  his  troops  any  rest  or  refreshment; 
for  the  barbarians  immediately  perceived  his  approach,  and 
despised  his  attempt,  as  he  had  but  a  handful  of  infantry,  and 
they  made  no  account  of  his  cavalry.    These,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  Gauls,  being  skilled  in  fighting  on  horseback,  thought 
they  had  the  advantage  in  this  respect;  and,  besides,  diey  great- 
ly exceeded  Marcellus  in  numbers.  They  marched,  therefore, 
directly  against  him,  their  king  at  their  head,  with  great  im- 
petuosity ahd  dreadful  menaces,  as  if  sure  of  crushing  him  at 
once.     Marcellus,  because  his  party  was  but  small,  to  prevent 
its  being  surrounded,  extended  the  wings  of  his  cavalry,  thin- 
ning and  widening  die  line,  till  he  presented  a  front  nearly 
equal  to  that  of  the  enemy.     He  was  now  advancing  to  the 
charge,  when  his  horse,  terrified  with  the  shouts  of  the  Gauls, 
turned  short,  and  forcibly  carried  him  back.     Marcellus  fear- 
ing that  this,  interpreted  by  superstition,  should  cause  some 
disorder  in  his  troops,  quickly  turned  his  horse  agsun  towards 
the  enemy,  and  then  paid  his  adorations  to  the  sun ;  as  if  that 
movement  had  been  made,  not  by  accident,  but  design,  for  the 
Romans  always  turn  round  when  they  worship  the  gods.  Upon 
the  point  of  engaging,  he  vowed  to  Jupiter  Feretrius  the  choicest 
of  the  enemy's  arms.  In  the  mean  time,  the  king  of  the  Gauls 
spied  him,  and  judging  by  the  ensigns  of  authority  that  he 
was  the  consul,  he  set  spurs  to  his  horse,  and  advanced  a  con> 
siderable  way  before  the  rest,  brandishing  his  spear,  and  loudly 
challenging  him  to  the  combat.     He  was  distinguished  from 
the  rest  of  the  Gauls  by  his  stature,  as  well  as  by  his  armour, 
which,  being  set  off  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  most  lively 
colours,  shone  like  lightning.     As  Marcellus  was  viewing  the 
disposition  of  the  enemy's  forces,  he  cast  his  eyes  upon  this 
rich  suit  of  armour,  and  concluding  that  in  it  his  vow  to  Ju- 
.  piter  would  be  accomplished,  he  rushed  upon  the  Gaul,  aod 
pierced  his  breast-plate  with  his  spear ;  which  strpke,  together 
with  the  weight  and  force  of  the  consuPs  horse,  brought  him 
to  the  ground,  and  with  two  or  three  more  blows  he  despatch- 
ed him.     He  then  leaped  from  his  hprse,  and  disarmed  him ; 
and  lifting  up  his  spoils  towards  heaven,  he  said, — ^*'  O  Jupiter 
Feretrius^  who  observest  the  deeds  of  great  warriors  and  ge- 
'nerals  in  battle,  I  now  call  thee  to  witness,  that  I  am  the  third 
Roman  consul  and  general  who  have,  with  my  own  hands,  slain 

*  livy  places  this  town  in  Lig^uria  Montana. 
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at  general  and  a  king!  To  thee  I  consecrate  the  most  excellent 
spoUa.  Do  thou  grant  us  equal  success  in  the  prosecution  of 
this  war." 

When  this  prayer  was  ended,  the  Roman  cavalry  encoun- 
tered both  the  enemy's  horse  and  foot  at  the  same  time,  and 
gained  a  victory,  not  only  great  in  itself,  but  peculiar  in  its 
kind ;  for  we  have  no  accoimt  of  such  a  handful  of  cavalry 
beating  such  numbers,  both  of  horse  and  foot,  either  before  or 
since.  Marcellus  having  killed  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy, 
and  taken  their  arms  and  baggage,  returned  to  his  coUeague^''^ 
who  had  no  such  good  success  against  the  Gauls  before  Milan, 
which  is  a  great  and  populous  city,  and  the  metropolis  of  that 
country.  For  this  reason  the  Gauls  defended  it  with  such 
spirit  and  resolution,  that  Scipio,  instead  of  besieging  it, 
seemed  rather  besieged  himself.  But  upon  the  return  of  Mar* 
cellus,  the  Gesatae,  understanding  that  their  king  was  slain,  and 
his  army  defeated,  drew  off  their  forces;  and  so  Milan  was 
taken  ;f  and  the  Gauls  surrendered  the  rest  of  their  cities,  and 
referring  every  thing  to  the  equity  of  the  Romans,  obtained 
reasonable  conditions  of  peace. 

The  senate  decreed  a  triumph  to  Marcellus  only ;  and,  whe- 
ther we  consider  the  rich  spoils  that  were  displayed  in  it,  the 
prodigious  size  of  the  captives,  or  the  magnificence  with  which 
the  whole  was  conducted,  it  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  that 
were  ever  seen.  But  the  most  agreeable  and  most  uncommon 
spectacle  was  Marcellus  himself,  carrying  the  armour  of  Viri- 
domarus,  which  he  vowed  to  Jupiter.  He  had  cut  the  trunk 
of  an  oak  in  the  form  of  a  trophy,  which  he  adorned  with  the 
spoils  of  that  barbarian,  placing  every  part  of  his  arms  in  hand- 
some order.  When  the  procession  began  to  move,  he  mounted 
his  chariot,  which  was  drawn  by  four  horses,  and  passed 
through  the  city  with  the  trophy  on  his  shoulders,  which  was 
the  noblest  ornament  of  the  whole  triumph.  The  army  fol- 
lowed, clad  in  elegant  armour,  and  singing  odes  composed  for 
that  occasion,  and  other  songs  of  triumph,  in  honour  of  Jupiter 
and  their  general. 

When  he  came  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  Feretrius^  he  set  up 
and  consecrated  the  trophy,  being  the  third  and  last  general 
who  as  yet  has  been  so  gloriously  distinguished.  The  first 
was  Romulus  after  he  had  slain  Acron  king  of  the  Caeninenses ; 
Cornelius  Cossus,  who  slew  Volumnius  the  Tuscan,  was  the 
second ;  and  the  third  and  last  was  Marcellus,  who  killed  with 
his  own  hand  Viridomarus  king  of  the  Gauls.     The  god  to 

*  During  the  absence  of  Marcellus,  Acerrs  had  been  taken  by  his  col- 
league ScipiOf  who  from  thence  had  marched  to  invest  Mediolanum  or 
Milan. 

t  Comum,  ako^  another  city  of  gfr^at  importance,  surrendered.    Thus  aU 
Italy,  firom  the  Alps  to  the  Ionian  sea,  became  entirely  Roman. 
VOl.lU  L 
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whom  these  spoils  were  devoted,  was  Jupiter,  sumamed  Ferr^ 
triu8  (as  some  say),  from  the  Greek  word  PheretroTiy  whicH 
signifies  a  car  ;  for  the  trophy  was  borne  on  such  a  carriage^ 
and  the  Greek  language  at  that  time  was  much  mixed  with  die 
Latin.  Others  say,  Jupiter  had  that  appellation,  because  he 
striJ^es  with  lightning-^  for  the  Latin  word  ftrire  signifies  to 
strike.  Others  again  will  have  it,  that  it  is  on  account  of  tho^ 
strokes  which  arc  given  in  battle ;  for  even  now,  when  the  Ro- 
mans charge  or  pursue  an  enemy,  they  encourage  each  other 
by  calling  out,  feri^  feri^  strike,  strike  them  down.  What  they 
take  from  the  enemy  in  the  field,  they  call  by  the  general  name 
of  spoils;  but  these  which  a  Roman  general  takes  from  the 
general  of  the  enemy,  they  call  opime  spoils.  It  is  indeed  said^ 
that  Numa  Pompilius,  in  his  Commentaries,  makes  mention  of 
opime  spoils  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  order ;  that  he  di* 
rected  the  first  to  be  consecrated  to  Jupiter,  the  second  to 
Mars,  and  the  third  to  Quirinus;  and  that  the  persons  who 
"  took  the  first  should  be  rewarded  with  three  hundred  asses^ 
the  second  with  two  hundred,  and  the  third  with  one  hundred. 
But  the  most  received  opinion  is,  that  those  of  the  first  sort 
only  should  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  opime^  which  a  ge- 
neral takes  in  a  pitched  battle,  when  he  kills  the  enemy's  ge- 
neral with  his  own  hand.     But  enough  of  this  matter. 

The  Romans  thought  themselves  so  happy  in  the  glorious 
period  put  to  tliis  war,  that  they  made  an  offering  to  Apollo 
at  Delphi,  of  a  golden  cup,  in  testimony  of  their  gratitude  ; 
they  also  liberally  shared  the  spoils  with  the  confederate  cities^ 
and  made  a  very  handsome  present  out  of  them  to  Hiero  king^ 
of  S}Tacuse,  their  friend  and  ally. 

,.  Some  time  after  this,  Hannibal  having  entered  Italy,  Mar- 
cellus  was  sent  with  a  fleet  to  Sicily.  The  war  continued  to 
rage,  and  that  unfortunate  blow  was  received  at  Catmae,  by 
which  many  thousands  of  Romans  fell.  The  few  that  escaped 
fled  to  Canusium;  and  it  was  expected  that  Hannibal,  who  had 
thus  destroyed  the  strength  of  the  Roman  forces,  would  march 
directly  to  Rome.  Hereupon,  Marcellus  first  sent  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  his  men  to  guard. the  city ;  and  afterwards,  by  order  of 
the  senate,  he  went  to  Canusium,  drew  out  the  troops  that  had 
retired  thither,  and  marched  at  their  head  to  keep  iht  country 
from  being  ravaged  by  the  enemy. 

The  wars  had  by  this  time  carried  oiF  the  chief  of  the  Ro- 
man nobility,  and  most  of  their  best  officers.  Still,  indeed^ 
there  remained  Fabius  Maximus,  a  man  highly  respected  for 
his  probity  and  prudence;  'buc  his  extraordinary  attention  to 
the  avoiding  of  Joss,  passed  for  want  of  spirit  and  incapacity 
for  action.  The  Romans,  therefore,  considering  him  as  a  pro- 
per person  for  the  defensive,  but  not  the  offensive  part  of  war, 
had  recourse  to  Marcellus ;  and  wisely  tempering  his  boldness 
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and  activity  with  the  slow  and  cautious  conduct  of  Fsibius, 
they  sometimes  appointed  them  consuls  together,  and  some- 
tinies  sent  out  the  one  in  the  quality  of  consul,  and  the  other 
in  that  of  proconsul.  Posidonius  tells  us,  that  Fabius  was 
called  tht  buckler^  and  Marcellus  the  sword;  but  Hannibal 
himself  said, — ^^  He  stood  in  fear  of  Fabius  as  his  school- 
master, and  of  Marcellus  as  his  adversary ;  for  he  received 
hurt  from  the  latter,  and  the  former  prevented  his  doing  hurt 
himself." 

Hannibal's  soldiers,  elated  with  their  victory,  grew  careless, 
and  straggling  from  the  camp,  roamed  about  the  country; 
where  Marcellus  fell  upon  them,  and  cut  off  great  numbers. 
After  this,  he  went  to  the  relief  of  Naples  and  Nola.     The 
Neapolitons  he  confirmed  in  the  Roman  interest,  to  which 
they  were  themselves  well   inclined;   but   when  he   entered 
Nola,  he  found  great  divisions  there,  die  senate  of  that  city 
being  unable  to  restrain  the  commonalty,  who  were  attached 
to  Hannibal.     There  was  a  citizen  in  this  place  named  Ban- 
dius,'**'  well  bom,  and  celebrated  for  his  valour;  for  he  greatly 
distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Cannse,  where,  after 
killing  a  number  of  Carthaginians,  he  was  found  at  last  upon 
a  heap  of  dead  bodies,  covered  with  wounds.     Hannibal,  ad- 
miring his  bravery,  dismissed  him,  not  only  without  ransom, 
but  with  handsome  presents,  honouring  him  with  his  friend- 
ship and  admission  to  the  rights  of  hospitality.    Bandius,  in 
gratitude  for  these  favours,  heartily  espoused  the  party  of 
Hannibal,  and  by  his  authority  drew  the  people  on  to  a  revolt. 
Marcellus  thought  it  wrong  to  put  a  man  to  death,  who  had 
gloriously  fought  the  battles  ol  Rome;  besides,  the  general 
had  so  engaging  a  manner  grafted  upon  his  native  humanity, 
that  he  could  hardly  fail  of  attracting  the  regards  of  a  man  of 
a  great  and  generous  spirit.     One  cky  Bandius  happening  to 
salute  him,  Marcellus  asked  who  he  was?  not  that  he  was  a 
stranger  to  his  person,  but  that  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  introduce  what  he  had  to  say.     Being  told  his  name  was 
Lucius  Bandius, — "What!"  says  Marcellus,  in  seeming  ad- 
miration, "that  Bandius  who  has  been  so  much  talked  of  in 
Rome  for  his  gallant  behaviour  at  Canns,  who  indeed  was  the 
only  man  that  did  not  abandon  the  consul  iEmilius,  but  re- 
ceived in  his  body  most  of  the  shafts  that  were  aimed  at  him !" 
Bandius  saying  he  was  the  very  person,  and  showing  some  of 
his  scars, — ^'*Why  then,"  replied  Marcellus,  "when  you  bore 
about  you  such  marks  of  your  regard  for  us,  did  not  you  come 
to  us  one  of  the  first?  Do  we  seem  to  you  slow  to  reward  the 
virtue  of  a  friend,  who  is  honoured  even  by  his  enemies  ?" 
After  this  obliging  discourse,  he  embraced  him,  and  made 

*  Or  BftntiuB. 
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him  a  present  of  a  war-horse,  and  five  hundred  drachmas  in 

silver. 

From  this  time  Bandius  was  very  cordially  attached  to  Mar- 
cellus,  and  constantly  informed  him  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
opposite  party,  who  were  very  numerous,  and  who  had  resolv- 
ed, when  the  Romans  marched  out  against  the  enemy,  to  plun- 
der their  baggage.  Hereupon  Marcellus  drew  up  his  forces 
in  order  of  battle  within  the  city,  placed  the  baggage  near  the 
gates,  and  published  an  edict,  forbidding  the  inhabitants  to 
appear  upon  the  walls.  Hannibal  seeing  no  hostile  appearance, 
concluded  that  every  thing  was  in  great  disorder  in  the  city, 
and  therefore  he  approached  it  with  little  precaution.  At  this 
moment  Marcellus  commanded  the  gate  that  was  next  him  to 
be  opened,  and  sallying  out  with  the  best  of  his  cavalry,  he 
charged  the  enemy  in  front.  Soon  after,  the  infantry  rushed 
out  at  another  gate  with  loud  shouts;  and  while  Hannibal  was 
dividing  his  forces  to  oppose  these  two  parties,  a  third  gate 
was  opened,  and  the  rest  of  the  Roman  troops  issuing  out,  at- 
tacked the  enemy  on  another  side,  who  were  greatly  discon- 
certed at  such  an  unexpected  sally,  and  who  made  but  a  faint 
resistance  against  those  with  whom  they  were  first  engaged, 
by  reason  of  their  being  fallen  upon  by  another  body. 

Then  it  was  that  Hannibal's  men,  struck  with  terror,  and 
covered  with  wounds,  first  gave  back  before  the  Romans,  and 
were  driven  to  their  camp.  Above  five  thousand  of  them  are 
said  to  have  been  slain,  whereas  of  the  Romans  there  fell  not 
more  than  five  hundred.  Livy  does  not,  indeed,  make  this  de- 
feat and  loss  on  the  Carthaginian  side  to  have  been  so  considera- 
ble ;  he  only  affirms  that  Marcellus  gained  great  honour  by  this 
battle,  and  that  the  courage  of  the  Romans  was  wonderfully 
restored  after  all  their  misfortunes,  who  now  no  longer  believed 
that  they  had  to  do  with  an  enemy  that  was  invincible,  but  one 
who  was  liable  to  suffer  in  his  turn. 

For  this  reason,  the  people  called  Marcellus,  though  absent, 
to  fill  the  place  of  one  of  the  consuls*  who  was  dead,  and  pre- 
vailed againsj  the  sense  of  the  magistrates,  to  have  the  election 
put  off  till  his  return.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  was  unanimously 
chosen  consul;  but  it  happening  to  thunder  at  that  time,  the 
augurs  saw  that  the  omen  was  unfortunate;  and  as  they  did 
not  choose  to  declare  it  such,  for  fear  of  the  people,f  Marcel- 

*  This  was  Posthumius  Albinus,  who  was  cut  off  with  all  his  army  by  the 
Boil,  in  a  vast  forest,  called  by  the  Gauls  the  forest  of  Litana.  It  seems  they 
had  cut  all  the  trees  near  the  road  he  was  to  pass,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
might  be  tumbled  upon  his  army  with  the  least  motion. 

-j- Marcellus  was  a  plebeian,  as  was  also  his 'colleague  Sempronios;  and  the 
patricians,  unwilling  to  see  two  plebeians  consuls  at  the  same  time,  influenced 
the  augurs  to  pronounce  the  election  of  Marcellus  disagreeable  to  the  gods. 
But  the  people  would  not  have  acquiesced  in  the  declaration  of  the  augurs, 
had  not  Marcellus  showed  himself*  on  this  occaaoD»  as  zealous  a  republiam  as 
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lus  voluntarily  laid  down  the  office.  Notwithstanding  this, 
he  had  the  command  of  the  army  continued  to  him,  in  quality 
of  proconsul,  and  returned  immediately  to  Nola,  from  whence 
he  made  excursions  to  chastise  those  that  had  declared  for  the 
Cardiaginians.  Hannibal  made  haste  to  their  assistance,  and 
offered  him  battle,  which  he  declined.  But  some  days  sifter, 
when  he  saw  that  Hannibal,  no  longer  expecting  a  battle,  had 
sent  out  the  greatest  part  oif  his  army  to  plunder  the  country, 
he  attacked  him  vigorously,  having  first  provided  the  foot 
with  long  spears,  such  as  they  use  in  sea-fights,  which  they  were 
taught  to  hurl  at  the  Carthaginians  at  a  distance,  who,  for  their 

fart,  were  not  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  javelin,  and  only  fought 
and  to  hand  with  short  swords.  For  this  reason,  all  that  at- 
tempted to  make  head  against  the  Romans  were  obliged  to  give 
way,  and  fly  in  great  confusion,  leaving  five  thousand  men  slain 
upon  the  field,*  beside  the  loss  of  four  elephants  killed,  and 
two  taken.  What  was  oT  still  greater  importance,  the  third  day 
after  the  battle,f  above  three  hundred  horse,  Spaniards  and 
Numidians,  came  over  to  Marcellus ;  a  misfortune  which  never 
before  happened  to  Hannibal;  for  though  his  army  was  col- 
lected from  several  barbarous  nations,  different  both  in  their 
manners  and  their  language,  yet  he  had  a  long  time  preserved  a 
perfect  unanimity  throughout  the  whole.  This  body  of  horse 
ever  continued  faithful  to  Marcellus,  and  those  that  succeeded 
him  in  the  command.:): 

Marcellus,  being  appointed  consul  the  third  time,  passed 
over  into  Sicily  ;$  for  Hannibal's  great  success  had  encouraged 
the  Carthaginians  again  to  support  their  claim  to  that  island ; 
and  they  did  it  the  rather,  because  the  affairs  of  Syracuse  were 
in  some  confusion  upon  the  death  of  Hieronymu8,||  its  sove- 


he  WIS  a  great  commander,  and  refused  that  honour  which  had  not  the  sanc- 
tioD  (^  aU  his  fellow  citizens. 

*  On  the  Roman  side  there  was  not  a  thousand  killed. — Liv.  lib.  xxiii.  c.  46. 

fLivy  makes  them  a  thousand  two  hundred  and  seventy-two.  It  is 
therefore  probable  that  we  should  read  in  this  place,  one  thouaand  three  kun- 
dnd  horse. 

i  HarceUus  beat  Hannibal  a  third  time  before  Nola;  and  had  Claudius  Nero, 
who  was  sent  out  to  take  a  circuit,  and  attack  the  Carthaginians  in  the  rear, 
come  up  in  time,  that  day  would  probably  have  made  reprisals  for  the  loss 
sustained  at  Cannx. — JUv,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  17. 

§  In  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-first  Olympiad,  the  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-ninth  of  Rome,  and  two  hundred  and  twelve  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

I  Hieronymus  was  murdered  by  his  own  subjects  at  Leontium,  the  con- 
spirators having  prevailed  on  Dinomanes,  one  of  his  guards,  to  favour  their 
attack.  He  was  the  son  of  Gelo,  and  the  grandson  of  Hiero.  His  father  Gelo 
died  first,  and  afterwards  his  grand&ther,  being  ninety  years  old ;  and  Hie- 
ronymus, who  was  not  then  fifteen,  was  slain  some  months  after.  These  three 
deaths  happened  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  year  that  preceded  Marcellus* 
third  conaukte. 
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reign.  On  this  account  the  Romans  had  already  sent  an  army 
thither,  under  the  command  of  Appius  Claudius.* 

The  command  devolving  upon  Marcellus,  he  was  no  sooner 
arrived  in  Sicily,  than  a  great  number  of  Romans  came  to  throw 
themselves  at  his  feet,  and  represent  to  him  their  distress.  Of 
those  that  fought  against  Hannibal  at  Cannx,  some  escaped  by 
flight,  and  others  ivere  taken  prisoners ;  the  latter  in  sucn  num- 
bers, that  it  was  diought  the  Romans  must  want  men  t6  de- 
fend die  walls  of  their  capital.  Yet  that  commonwealth  had 
so  much  firmness  and  elevation  of  mind)  that,  though  Hanni- 
bal offered  to  release  the  prisoners  for  a  very  inconsiderable 
ransom,  they  refused  it  by  a  public  act,  and  left  them,  to  be 
put  to  death  or  sold  out  of  Italy.  As  for  those  that  had  saved 
themselves  by  flight,  they  sent  them  into  Sicily,  with  an  order 
not  to  set  foot  on  Italian  ground  during  the  war  with  Hannibal. 
These  came  to  Marcellus  in  a  body,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
begged,  with  loud  lamentations  and  floods  of  tears,  the  favour 
of  being  admitted  again  into  the  army,  promising  to  make  it  ap- 
pear, by  their  future  behaviour,  that  that  defeat  was  owing  to 
their  misfortune,  and  not  to  their  cowardice.  MarceUus, 
moved  with  compassion,  wrote  to  the  senate,  desiring  leave  to 
recruit  his  army  with  these  exiles,  as  he  should  find  occasion. 
After  much  deliberation,  the  senate  signified  by  a  decree,-— 
^^  That  the  commonwealth  had  no  need  of  the  service  of  cow- 
ards :  that  Marcellus,  however,  might  employ  them  if  he  pleased, 
but  on  condition  that  he  did  not  bestow  upon  any  of  them 
crowns  or  other  honorarj^  rewards."  This  decree  gave  Mar- 
cellus some  uneasiness ;  and,  after  his  return  from  the  war  in 
Sicily,  he  expostulated  with  the  senate,  and  complained,— ^^Ths^t 
for  sdl  his  services  they  would  not  allow  him  to  rescue  from  in*^ 
famy  those  unfortunate  citizens." 

His  first  care,  after  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  was  to  make  repri- 
sals for  the  injury  received  from  Hippocrates  the  Syracusan 
general,  who,  to  gratify  the  Carthaginians,  and  by  their  means 
to  set  himself  up  tyrant,  had  attacked  the  Romans,  and  killed 
great  numbers  of  them,  in  the  district  of  Leontium.  Marcel- 
lus, therefore,  laid  siege  to  that  city,  and  took  it  by  storm,  but 
did  no  harm  to  the  inhabitants ;  only  such  deserters  as  he  found 

*  Appius  Claudius,  who  was  sent  into  Sicily  in  quality  of  prxtor,  was 
there  before  the  deadi  of  Hieronymus.  That  young  prince,  having  a  turn  for 
raillery,  only  laugl^ed  at  the  Roman  ambassadors: — "  I  will  ask  you,'*  said  he, 
*'  but  one  question ;  Who  were  conauerors  at  Cannx,  you  or  the  Carthaginians  P 
I  am  told  such  surprising  things  of  that  battle,  that  I  should  be  glad  to  know 
all  the  particulars  of  it."  And  again  j  "Let  the  Romans  restore  all  the  gold, 
the  corn,  and  the  other  presents  that  they  drew  from  my  grandfather,  and 
consent  that  the  river  Himera  be  the  common  boundary  between  ns,  and  I  will 
renew  the  ancient  treaties  with  them."  Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Roman  prxtor  was  not  entirely  uaconcerned  in  a  plot  which  was  so  useful  t6 
his  republic. 
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there  he  ordered  ta  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  dien  put  to  death. 
Hippocrates  took  care  to  give  the  Syracusans  the  first  notice  of 
the  taking  of  Leontium,  assuring  ^em,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Marcellus  had  put  to  the  sword  sdl  that  were  able  to  bear  arms ; 
and  while  they  were  under  great  consternation  at  this  news,  he 
came  suddenly  upon  the  city,  and  made  himself  master  of  it. 

Hereupon  Marcellus  marched  with  his  whole  army,  and  en* 
camped  before  Syracuse.  But  before  he  attempted  any  thing 
against  it,  he  sent  ambassadors  with  a  true  account  of  what 
he  had  done  at  Leontium.  As  this  information  had  no  effect 
with  the  Syracusans,  who  were  entirely  in  the  power  of  Hippo- 
crates,* he  made  his  attacks  both  by  sea  and  land,  Appius 
Clavdius  commanding  the  land  forces,  and  himself  the  fleet, 
which  consisted  of  sixty  galleys,  of  five  banks  of  oars,  full  of 
all  sorts  of  arms  and  missive  weapons*  Besides  these,  he  had 
a  prodigious  machine,  carried  upon  eight  galleys  fastened  to- 
gether, with  which  he  approached  the  walls,  relying  upon  the 
number  of  his  batteries  and  other  instruments  of  war,  as  well 
as  on  his  own  great  character.  But  Archimedes  demised  all 
this,  and  confided  in  the  superiority  of  his  engines;  though  he 
did  not  think  the  inventing  of  them  an  object  worthy  of  his  se- 
rious studies,  but  only  reckoned  them  among  the  amusements 
of  geometry.  Nor  had  he  gone  so  far,  but  at  the  pressing  in- 
stances of  king  Hiero,  who  entreated  him  to  turn  his  art  irom 
abstracted  netions  to  matters  of  sense,  and  to  make  his  reason- 
ings more  intelligible  to  the  generali^  of  mankind,  applying 
them  to  the  uses  of  common  life. 

The  first  that  turned  their  thoughts  to  mechanics^  a  branch  of 
knowledge  which  came  afterwards  to  be  so  much  admired,  were 
Eudoxus  and  Ardiytas,  who  thus  gave  a  variety  and  an  agreea- 
ble turn  to  geometiy,  and  confirmed  certain  problems  by  sen- 
sible experiments,  and  the  use  of  instruments,  which  could  not 
be  demonstrated  in  the  way  of  theorem.  That  problem,  for 
example,  of  two  mean  proportional  lines,  whicn  cannot  4>e 
found  out  geometrically,  and  yet  are  so  necessary  for  the  so- 
lution of  other  questions,  they  solved  mechanically,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  certain  instruments  called  mesolabes^  taken  from 
conic  sections.  But  when  Plato  inveighed  against  them  with 
great  indignation,  as  corrupting  and  debasing  the  excellence  of 
geometry,  by  making  her  descend  from  incorporeal  and  intel- 
lectual to  corporeal  and  sensible  things,  and  obliging  her  to 
make  use  of  matter,  which  requires  much  manual  labour,  and 

*  Hieronynius  being  assassinated,  and  the  commonwealth  restored,  Hip- 
pocrates and  Epicydes,  Hannibal's  agents,  being  of  Syracusan  extraction,  had 
the  address  to  get  themselves  admitted  into  the  number  of  prxtors.  In  con- 
sequence of  which,  they  found  means  to  embroil  the  Syracusans  with  Rome,  in 
spite  of  the  oppotitiou  of  such  of  the  prxtors  as  had  the  interest  of  their 
country  at  h^art. 
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is  the  object  of  servile  trades;  then  mecAanic^  were  separated 
from  geometry;  and  being  along  time  despised  by  thephiloso* 
pher,  were  considered  as  a  branch  of  the  military  art. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  Archimedes  one  day  asserted  to  king 
Hiero,  whose  kinsman  and  friend  he  was,  this  proposition^ 
that  with  a  given  power  he  could  move  any  given  weight  what- 
ever; nay,  it  is  said  from  the  confidence  he  had  in  his  demon- 
stration, he  ventured  to  affirm,  that  if  there  was  another  earth 
besides  this  we  inhabit,^  by  going  into  that,  he  would  move 
this  wherever  he  pleased.  Hiero,  full  of  wonder,  begged  of 
him  to  evince  the  truth  of  his  proposition,  by  moving  some 
great  weight  with  a  small  power.  In  compliance  with  which, 
Archimedes  caused  one  of  the  king's  galleys  to  be  drawn  on 
shore  with  many  hands  and  much  labour;  and  having  well 
manned  her,  and  put  on  board  her  usual  loading,  he  placed 
himself  at  a  distance,  and  without  any  pains,  only  moving 
with  his  hand  the  end  of  a  machine,  which  consisted  of  a  va- 
riety of  ropes  and  pulleys,  he  drew  her  to  him  in  as  smooth 
and  gentle  a  manner  as  if  she  had  been  under  sail.  The  king^ 
quite  astonished  when  he  saw  the  force  of  his  art,  prevailed 
with  Archimedes  to  make  for  him  all  manner  of  engines  and 
machines  which  could  be  used  either  for  attack  or  defence 
in  a  siege.  These,  however,  he  never  made  use  of,  the  great- 
est part  of  his  reign  being  blest  with  tranquillity ;  but  they 
were  extremely  serviceable  to  the  Syracusans  on  the  present 
occasion,  who,  with  such  a  number  of  machines,  had  the  inven- 
tor to  direct  them. 

When  the  Romans  attacked  them  both  by  sea  and  land, 
they  were  struck  dumb  with  terror,  imagining  they  could  not 
possibly  resist  such  numerous  forces  and  so  furious  an  assault* 
But  Archimedes  soon  began  to  play  his  engines,  and  they  shot 
against  the  land  forces  all  sorts  of  missive  weapons  and  stones 
of  an  enormous  size,  with  so  incredible  a  noise  and  rapidity, 
that  nothing  could  stand  before  them ;  they  overturned  and 
crushed  whatever  came  in  their  way,  and  spread  terrible  dis- 
order throughout  the  ranks.  On  the  side  towards  the  sea 
were  erected  vast  machines,  putting  forth  on  a  sudden,  over 
the  walls,  huge  beams,  with  the  necessary  tackle,t  which 
striking  with  a  prodigious  force  on  the  enemy's'  galleys,  sunk 
them  at  once ;  while  other  ships,  hoisted  up  at  the  prows  by 
iron  grapples  or  hoops,:|:  like  the  beaks  of  cranes,  and  set  an 

*  Tzetzes  gives  us  the  expression  which  Archimedes  made  use  of  Uat^, 

^  What  most  harassed  the  Romans  was  a  sort  of  crow  with  two  claws, 
fastened  to  a  long  chain,  which  was  let  down  bv  a  kind  of  lever.  The  weight 
of  the  iron  ro^ule  it  fall  with  grei^t  violence,  and  drove  it  into  the  planks  6i  the 
raUeys.  Then  the  besieged  by  a  great  weight  of  lead  at  the  oUicr  end  of  the 
lever,  weighed  it  down,  and  consequently  raised  up  the  iron  of  the  crov(  ia 
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end  M  th^  sttrtif  were  planged  to  die  bottom  of  the  sea;  and 
other^  again,  by  ropes  and  gtapjples,  were  drawn  towards  the 
shore,  and  after  being  whirled  about,  and  dashed  against  the 
rocks  that  projected  below  the  walls,  were  broken  to  pieces, 
and  die  crews  perished.  Very  often  a  ship,  lifted  high  above 
the  sea,  suspended  and  twirling  in  the  air,  presented  a  most 
dreadftd  spectacle.  There  it  swung  till  the  men  were  thrown 
out  by  the  violence  of  the  motion^  and  then  it  split  against  the 
walls,  or  sunk  on  the  engine's  letting  go  its  hold.  As  for  the ' 
machine  which  Marcellus  brought  forward  upon  eight  gidleys, 
and  which  was  called  sambuca^  on  account  of  its  likeness  to 
the  musical  instrument  of  that  name,  whilst  it  was  at  a  con* 
sidersble  distance  from  the  walls,  Archimedes  discharged  a 
stone  of  ten  talents  weight,*  and  after  that  a  second  and  a. 
third,  all  which  striking  upon  it  with  an  amazing  noise  and 
force,  shattered  ahd  totally  disjointed  it. 

Marcellus,  in  this  distress,  drew  off  his  galleys  as  fast  as 
possible,  and  sent  orders  to  the  land  forces  to  retreat  likewise. 
He  then  called  a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  to 
come  close  to  the  walls,  if  it  was  possible,  next  morning  be* 
(oftt  day;  for  Archimedes'  engines,  they  thought,  being  very 
strong,  and  intended  to  act  at  a  considerable  distance,  would 
then  discharge  themselves  over  their  heads;  and  if  they  were 
pointed  at  them  when  they  were  so  near,  they  would  have  no 
effect.  But  for  this  Archimedes  had  long  been  prepared,  hav- 
ing by  him  engines  fitted  to  all  distances,  with  suitable  weapons 
and  shorter  beams.  Besides,  he  had  caused  holes  to  be  made 
m  the  walls,  in  which  he  placed  scorpions^  that  did  not  carry 
far,  bat  could  be  veiy  fast  discharged ;  and  by  these  the  enemy 
was  galled,  without  knowing  whence  the  weapon  came. 

When,  therefore,  the  Romans  were  got  close  to  the  walls^ 
uncBscovered,  as  they  thought,  they  were  welcomed  with  a 
shower  of  darts  and  huge  pieces  of  rocks,  which  fell  as  it  were 
perpendicularly  upon  their  heads;  for  the  engines  played  from 
every  quarter  of  the  walls.  This  obliged  them  to  retire;  and 
when  they  were  at  some  distance,  o(her  shafts  were  shot  at 

proportioiiy  and  with  it  the  prow  of  the  gaUey  to  which  it  was  ftttened,  sink- 
JDg  the  poop  at  the  same  time  into  the  water.  After  this,  the  crow  letting  go 
its  hold  all  on  a  sudden,  the  prow  of  the  galley  fell  with  such  force  into  the 
aea»  that  the  whole  vessel  was  filled  with  water,  and  sunk. 

*  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  the  machines  formed  by  Archimedes  could 
throw  stones  id  ten  quintals  or  talents,  that  is,  twelve  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
weight,  at  the  ships  of  Marcellus,  when  they  were  at  a  considerable  distance 
ffOmtbe  walls.  The  account  which  Polybius  g^ves  us,  is  much  more  probable. 
He  says,  that  the  stones  that  were  thrown  by  tlie  batuttt  made  by  Archimedes^ 
were  of  the  weight  of  ten  pounds.  Livy  seems  to  agree  with  Polybiiui.  In> 
deed,  if  we  suppose  that  Plutarch  did  not  mean  the  talent  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty-five  pounds,  but  the  talent  of  Sicily,  which  some  say  weighed  twenty- 
five  pounds,  and  others  only  ten,  his  account  comes  more  whhin  the  bounds 
of  probabyity. 
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them  in  their  retreat,  from  the  larger  machines,  wfaicm  made 
terrible  havoc  among  them,  as  well  as  greatly  damageS'  their 
shipping,  without  any  possibility  of  their  annoying  the  Syra* 
cusans  in  their  turn ;  tor  Archimedes  had  placed  most  of  his 
engines  under  covert  of  the  walls ;  so  diat  the  Romans,  being 
infinitely  distressed  by  an  invisibk  enemy,  seenned  to  fight 
against  ^e  gods. 

Marcellus,  however,  got  off,  and  laughed  at  his  own  artil* 
kry-men  and  engineers : — *'*  Why  do  not  we  leave  off  contend- 
ing (*said  he)  with  this  mathematical  Briareus,  who,  sitting  on 
the  shbre,  and  acting  as  it  were  but  in  jest,  has  shamefully 
baffled  our  naval  assault;  and,  in  striking  us  with  such  a  mul- 
titude of  bolts  at  once,  exceeds  even  the  hundred-handed 
giants  in  the  fable  V^  And,  in  truth,  all  the  rest  of  the  Syra* 
cusans  were  no  more  than  the  body  in  the  batteries  of  Archi- 
medes, while  he  himself  was  the  informing  soul.  All  other 
weapons  lay  idle  and  unemployed;  his  were  the  only  offensive 
and  defensive  arms  of  the  city.  At  last,  the  Romans  were 
so  terrified,  that  if  they  saw  but  a  rope  or  a  stick  put  over  the 
walls,  they  cried  out,  that  Archimedes  was  levelling  some  ma- 
chine at  them,  and  turned  their  backs  and  ied.  Marcellus 
seeing  this,  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  proceeding  by  assault,  and 
leaving  the  matter  to  time,  turned  the  sieged  into  a  blockade. 

Yet  Archimedes  had  such  a  depth  of  understanding,  such 
u  dignity  of  sentiment,  and  so  copious  a  fund  of  mathemati- 
cal knowledge,  that  though  in  the  invention  of  these  machines, 
he  gamed  the  i*eputation  of  a  man  endowed  with  divine,  ra- 
ther than  human  knowledge,  yet  he  did  not  vouchsafe  to  leave 
any  account  of  them  in  writing;  for  he  considered  all  attention 
to  mechanics^  and  every  art  that  ministers  to  common  uses,  as 
mean  and  sordid,  and  placed  his  whole  delight  in  those  intel- 
lectual speculations,  which,  without  any  relation  to  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  have  an  intrinsic  excellence  arising  from  truth 
and  demonstration  only.  Indeed,  if  mechanical  knowledge  is 
valuable  for  the  curious  frame  and  amazing  power  of  those 
machines  which  it  produces,  the  other  infinitely  excels,  on  ac- 
count of  its  invincible  force  and  conviction;  and  certain  it  is, 
that  abstruse  and  profound  questions  in  geometry  are  no 
where  solved  by  a  more  simple  process,  and  upon  clearer  prin- 
ciples, than  in  the  writings  of  Archimedes.  Some  ascribe  this 
to  the  acuteness  of  his  genius,  and  others  to  his  indefatigable 
industrj%  by  which  he  made  things  that  cost  a  great  deal  of 
pains,  appear  unlaboured  and  easy.  In  fact,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible for  a  man  of  himself  to  find  out  the  demonstration  of 
his  propositions;  but  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  it  from  him,  he 
will  think  he  could  have  done  it  without  assistance ;  such  a 
ready  and  easy  way  does  he  lead  us  to  what  he  wants  to  prove. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  to  reject  as  incredible  what  is  related 
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of  him,  that  being  perpetually  charmed  by  a  domestic  syren, 
that  is,  his  geome^,  he  neglected  his  meat  and  drink,  and 
took  BO  care  of  his  person:  that  he  was  often  carried  by  force 
to  the  baths,  and,  when  there,  he  would  make  mathematical 
figures  in  the  ashes,  and  with  his  finger  draw  lines  upon  his 
body,  when  it  was  uiointed ;  so  much  was  he  transported  with 
intellectual  delight,  such  an  enthusiast  in  science.  And  though 
he  was  the  author  of  many  curious  and  excellent  discoveries, 
yet  he  is  said  to  have  desired  his  friends  only  to  place  on  his 
tomb-stone  a  cylinder,  containing  a  sphere,*  and  to  set  down 
the  proportion  which  the  containing  solid  bears  to  the  con* 
tained.  Such  was  Archimedes,  who  exerted  all  his  skill  to 
defend  himself  and  the  town  against  the  Romans. 

During  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  Marcellus  went  against  Me« 
gara,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Sicily,  and  took  it.  He 
idso  fell  upon  Hippocrates,  as  he  was  entrenching  himself  at 
Acrills,  and  killed  above  eight  thousand  of  His  men.f  Nay, 
he  overran  the  greatest  part  of  Sicily,  brought  several  cities 
firom  the  Carthaginian  interest,  and  beat  all  that  attempted  to 
fiice  him  in  the  field. 

Some  time  after,  when  he  returned  to  Syracuse,  he  sur*. 
prised  one  Damippus,  a  Spartan,  as  he  was  sailing  out  of  the 
harbour;  and  the  Syracusans  being  very  desirous  to  ransom 
him,  several  conferences  were  held  about  it;  in  one  of  which 
Marcellus  took  notice  of  a  tower  but  slighdy  guarded,  into 
which  a  number  of  men  might  be  privately  conveyed,  the  wall 
diat  led  to  it  being  easy  to  be  scaled.  As  they  often  met  to 
confer  at  the  foot  of  this  tower,  he  made  a  good  estimate  of 
its  height,  and  provided  himself  with  proper  scaling  ladders  ^ 
and  observing  that  on  the  festival  of  Diana  the  Syracusans 
drank  freely  and  gave  a  loose  to  mirth,  he  not  only  possessed 

*  Cicero,  when  he  was  quxstor  in  Sicily,  discovered  this  monument,  and 
showed  it  to  the  Syrftcusans,  who  knew  not  that  it  was  in  heing.  He  saysthere 
were  verses  inscribed  upon  it,  expressing  that  a  cylinder  and  a  sphere  bad 
been  put  upon  the  tomb ;  the  proportion  between  which  two  solids  Archime* 
des  first  discovered,  f^m  the  death  of  this  g^eat  mathematician,  which 
fell  out  in  the  year  of  Rome  five  huTfdred  and  forty-two,  to  the  quaestorship  of 
Cicero,  which  was  in  the  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  seventy^igfat,  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  years  were  elapsed.  Though  time  had  not  quite  obliterat- 
ed the  cylinder  and  the  sphere,  it  had  put  an  end  to  the  learning  of  Syracuse^ 
once  so  respectable  in  thfe  republic  of  letters. 

f  Himilco  had  entered  the  port  of  Heradea  with  a  numerous  fleet  sent  from 
Carthag«,  and  landed  twenty  thousand  foot,  three  thousaqd  horse,  and  twelve 
elephants.  His  forces  were  no  sooner  set  on  shore,  than  he  jnarched  against 
Agrigentum,  which  he  retook  from  the  Romans^  with  several  other  citiealately 
reduced  by  Marcellus.  Hereupon  the  Syracusan  garrison,  which  was  yet  en- 
tire, determined  to  send  out  Hippocrates  with  ten  thousand  foot  and  iiftemi 
hnndKd  hone,  to  join  Himilco.  Marcellus,  after  having  made  a  vain  attempt 
upon  Agrigentum,  was  returning  to  Syracuse.  As  he  drew  near  Acrillie,  he 
unexpectedly  discovered  HippMrates  busy  in  fortifying  his  camp,  fell  upon 
him  before  be  had  time  to  draw  up  his  arpiy,  and  cut  eight  thousand  of  them 
inpieoeB. 
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himself  of  the  tower  undiscovered,  but  before  dajr-light  fifled 
the  walls  of  that  quarter  wilh  soldiers,  and  forcibly  entered 
the  Hexapylum.  The  Syracusans,  as  soon  as  they  perceived 
it,  began  to  move  aboat  in  great  confusion;  but  Marcellua  or- 
dering all  the  trumpets  to  sound  at  once,  they  were  seized  with 
consternation,  and  betook  themselves  to  flight,  believing  that 
the  whole  city  was  lost.  However,  the  Achradina,  which  was 
the  strongest,  the  most  extensive  and  furest  part  of  it,  was  not 
taken,  being  divided  by  walls  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  one 
part  of  which  is  called  Neapolis,  and  the  other  Tyche.  The 
enterprise  thus  prospering,  Marcellus,  at  day-break,  moved 
down  from  the  Hexapj^lum  into  the  city,  where  he  was  con- 
gratulated by  his  officers  on  the  great  event."*^  But  it  is  said 
that  he  himself,  when  he  surveyed  from  an  eminence  that  great 
and  magnificent  city,  shed  many  tears  in  pity  of  its  impending 
fate,  reflecting  into  what  a  scene  of  misery  and  desoladon  its 
fair  appearance  would  be  changed  when  it  came  to  be  sacked 
and  plundered  by  the  soldiers ;  for  the  troops  demanded  the 
plunder,  and  not  one  of  the  officers  durst  oppose  it.  Many 
even  insisted  that  the  city  should  be  burnt,  and  levelled  widi 
'die  ground;  but  to  this  Marcellus  absolutely  refused  his  con- 
sent. It  was  with  reluctance  that  he  gave  up  the  effects  and 
the  slaves;  and  he  strictly  charged  the  soldiers  not  to  touch 
any  free  man  or  woman,  not  to  kill  or  abuse,  or  make  a  slave 
of  any  citizen  whatever. 

But  though  he  acted  with  so  much  moderation,  the  city  had 
harder  measure  than  he  wished ;  and  amidst  the  great  and 
general  joy,  his  soul  sympathized  with  its  sufferings,  when  he 
considered  that  in  a  few  hours  the  prosperity  of  such  a  flou- 
rishing state  would  be  no  more.  It  is  even  said  that  the 
plunder  of  Syracuse  was  as  rich  as  that  of  Carthage  after  it;t 

*  Epipolx  was  entered  in  the  night,  and  Tyche  next  morning.  Epipolx  wts 
•noompaised  with  the  same  wall  as  Chrtygta.  Achradinat  Tyohe»  andNeapolis: 
had  its  own  citadel,  called  Buiyalum,  on  the  top  of  a  steep  rock,  and  wai,  as 
ve  nay  say,  a  fifth  city. 

f  The  nege  of  Syracuse  lasted  in  the  whole  three  years ;  no  small  part  of 
wmch  passed  alter  Marcellus  entered  Tyche.  As  Plutarch  has  run  so  aligfatly 
over  the  subsequent  erents,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  give  a  summary  det«l  w 
them  from  Uvy. 

Epicydes,  who  had  his  head-quarters  in  the  ftrthest  part  of  Ortygia»  hear- 
ing that  the  Romans  had  seized  on  Epipolv  and  Tyche,  went  to  drive  them 
ftom  their  posts ;  but  finding  much  greater  numbers  than  he  expected  got  into 
the  town,  after  a  slight  skirmish,  he  retired.  Marcelhis,  unwilling  to  destroy 
the  city,  tried  gentle  methods  with  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  Syracusana  reject- 
ed his  propoMds ;  and  their  ^neral  appointed  the  Roman  deserters  to  guard 
Achradina,  which  they  did  with  extreme  care,  knowing  that  if  the  town  were 
taken  1^  composition  they  must  die.  Marcdhis  then  turned  his  arms  aguitft 
the  fortress  or  Euryahim,  which  he  hoped  to  reduce  in  a  short  time  by  wnine. 
Philodemus,  who  commanded  there,  kept  him  in  play  some  time,  in  hope  of 
fluecours  Irom  Hippocrates  and  Hil^iico  i  but  finding  himself  disappointed,  be 
surrendered  the  pace  on  condition  of  being  ailonw  to  much  out  widi  his 
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for  die  rest  of  the  city  was  soon  betrayed  to  the  Romans,  and 
pillaged;  only  the  royal  treasure  was  preserved,  and  carried 
into  the  public  treasury  at  Rome. 

But  what  most  of  all  afflicted  Marcellus,  was  the  unhappy 
fate  of  Archimedes,  who  was  at  that  time  in  his  study,  engaged 
in  some  mathematical  researches;  and  his  mind,  as  well  as  nis 
eye,  was  so  intent  upoi^his  diagram,  that  he  neither  heard  the 
tumultuous  noise  of  thejflomans,  nor  perceived  that  the  city 
was  taken.  A  soldier  suddenly  entered  his  room,  and  order* 
ed  him  to  follow  him  to  Marcellus;  and  Archimedes  refusing 
to  do  it  till  he  had  finished  his  problem,  and  brought  his  de- 
monstration to  bear,  the  soldier,  in  a  passion,  drew  his  sword 
and  killed  him.  Others  say,  die  soldier  came  up  to  him  at 
first  with  a  drawn  sword  to  kill  him,  and  Archimedes  perceiv- 
ing him,  begged  he  would  hold  his  hand  a  moment,  that  he 
might  not  leave  his  theorem  imperfect;  but  the  soldier,  neither 
re^oxiing  him  nor  his  theorem,  laid  him  dead  at  his  feet.  A 
third  account  of  the  matter  is,  that,  as  Archimedes  was  carry -^ 
ing  in  a  box  some  mathematical  instruments  to  Marcellus,  as 
sun-dials,  spheres,  and  quadrants,  by  which  the  eye  might 
measure  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  some  soldiers  met  him,  and 
imagining  that  there  was  gold  in  the  box,  took  away  his  life 

men,  mad  join  Epicvdes.  Ifarcellas,  now  roaster  of  Euryalum»  blocked  up 
Achndina  so  close,  that  it  could  not  hold  out  long  without  new  supplies  of  men 
and  proYisions;  but  Hippocrates  and  flimilcosoon  arrived ;  and  it  wasresolv. 
ed  that  Hippocrates  should  attack  the  old  camp  of  the  Romans  without  the 
vnMa,  commanded  by  Crispinus,  while  Epicydes  sallied  out  upon  Marcellus . 
Hippocrates  was  Tisorously  repulsed  by  Crispinu^,  who  pursued  him  up  to  his 
entrenchments;  and  Epicydes  was  forced  to  return  into  Achradina  with  rreat 
loss,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner  by  Marcellus.  The  unrortu- 
nate  Syracusans  were  now  in  the  greatest  distress  for  want  of  provisions ;  and, 
to  complete  their  misery,  a  plague  broke  out  among  them,  of  which  Himilco 
and  Hippocrates  died»  with  many  thousands  more.  Hereupon  Bomilcar  sailed 
to  Carthage  again  for  fresh  supplies,  and  returned  to  Sicily,  with  a  large  fteet ; 
bat  hearing  of  the  g^reat  preparations  of  the  Romans  at  sea,  and  probably  fear- 
nig  the  event  of  a  battle,  he  unexpectedly  steered  away.  Epicydes,  who  was 
gone  out  to  meet  him,  was  afraid  to  return  into  a  city  half  taken,  and  therefore 
led  for  refuge  to  Agrigentum.  The  Syracusans  then  assassinated  the  governors 
left  by  Epicydes,  and  proposed  to  submit  to  Marcellus ;  for  which  purpose 
they  sent  deputies,  who  were  graciously  received ;  but  the  garrison,  which 
consisted  of  Roman  deserters  and  mercenaries,  raimng  fresh  disturbances, 
killed  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Syracusans,  and  chose  six  new  ones  of 
their  own.  Among  these  was  a  Spaniard,  named  Mexicus,  a  man  of  great  in- 
tegrity, who,  disapproving  of  the  cruelties  of  his  party,  determined  to  give  up 
the  place  to  Marcellus.  In  pursuance  of  which,  under  pretence  of  greater 
care  than  ordinary,  he  desired  that  each  governor  miglit  have  the  sole  direc- 
tion in  his  own  quarter,  which  gave  him  an  opportunity  to  open  the  gate  of 
Arethusa  to  the  Roman  general ;  and  now  Marcellus  being  at  length  become 
master  of  the  unfiuthfhl  city,  gave  rignal  prooft  of  his  clemency  and  good 
natnre.  He  suffered  the  Roman  deserters  to  escape ;  for  he  was  unwilling  to 
ahed  the  blood  even  of  traHofs*  No  wonder  then  if  he  spared  the  lives  of  the 
Byneusans  and  their  childreii,  though,  as  he  told  them,  the  services  which 
good  king  ffierohad  rendered  Borne,  were  exceeded  by  tlie  insults  they  had 
offered  her  in  a  few  yesft. 
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for  it.  It  is  agreed,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  Marccihis 
was  much  concerned  at  his  death ;  that  he  turned  away  his 
face  from  his  murderer,  as  from  an  impious  and  execrable 

ferson ;  and  that  having  by  inquiry  found  out  his  relations, 
e  bestowed  upon  them  many  signal  favours. 
Hitherto  the  Romans  had  shown  other  nations  their  abilities 
to  plan,  and  their  courage  to  execute,  l^tthey  had  given  them 
no  proof  of  their  clemency,  their  humanity,  or,  in  one  word, 
of  their  political  virtue.  Marcellus  seems  to  have  been  the 
first  who  made  it  appear  to  the  Greeks,  that  the  Romans  had 
greatei^  regard  to  equity  than  they ;  for  such  was  his  goodness 
to  those  that  addressed  him,  and  so  many  benefits  did  he  con- 
fer upon  cities,  as  well  as  private  persons,  that  if  Enna,  Me- 
gara,  and  Syracuse,  were  treated  harshly,  the  blame  of  that 
severity  was  rather  to  be  charged  on  the  sufferers  themselves, 
than  on  those  who  chastised  them. 

I  shall  mention  one  of  the  many  instances  of  this  great  man's 
moderation.  There  is  in  Sicily  a  town  called  Enguium,  not 
large,  indeed,  but  very  ancient,  and  celebrated  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  goddesses  called  the  Mothers.*  The  temple  is 
said  to  have  been  built  by  the  Cretans,  and  they  show  some 
spears  and  brazen  helmets,  inscribed  with  the  names  of  Meri- 
ones  and  Ulysses,  who  consecrated  them  to  those  goddesses. 
This  town  was  strongly  inclined  to  favour  the  Carthaginians  ; 
but  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal  inhabitants,  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  go  over  to  the  Romans,  declaring  his  senti- 
ments freely  in  their  public  assemblies,  and  proving  that  his 
opposers  consulted  not  their  true  interests.  These  men,  fearing 
his  authority  and  the  influence  of  his  character,  resolved  to 
carry  him  off,  and  put  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 
Nicias,  apprised  of  it,  took  measures  for  his  security,  without 
seeming  to  do  so.  He  publicly  gave  out  unbecoming  speeches 
against  the  Mothers^  as  if  he  disbelieved  and  made  light  of  the 
received  opinion  concerning  the  presence  of  those  goddesses 
there.  Meantime,  his  enemies  rejoiced  that  he  himself  fur- 
nished them  with  sufficient  reasons  for  the  worst  they  could  * 
do  to  him.  On  the  day  which  they  had  fixed  for  seizing  him, 
there  happened  to  be  an  assembly  of  the  people,  and  Nicias 
was  in  the  midst  of  them,  treating  about  some  public  business. 
But  on  a  sudden  he  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  and,  after  having  lain  there  some  time 
without  speaking,  as  if  he  had  been  in  a  trance,  he  lifted  up  his 
head,  and  turning  it  round,  began  to  speak  with  a  feeble  trem- 
bling voice,  which  he  raised  by  degrees  ;  and  when  he  saw  the 
whole  assembly  struck  dumb  with  horror,  he  threw  off  his 

*  These  are  supposed  to  be  Cjbele,  Juno»  and  Ceres.    Cicero  mentions  s 
temple  of  Cybele  At  Enguium. 
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mantle,  tore  his  vest  in  pieces,  and  ran  half  naked  to  one  of 
the  doors  of  the  theatre,  crying  out  that  he  was  pursued  by 
the  Mothers*  From  a  scruple  of  religion ,  no  one  durst  touch 
or  stop  him ;  all,  therefore,  making  way^  he  reached  one  of  the 
city  gates,  though  he  no  longer  used  any  word  or  action,  like 
one  diat  was  heaven-struck  and  distracted.  His  wife,  who 
was  in  the  secret,  and  assisted  in  the  stratagem,  took  her  chil- 
dren, and  w<nit  and  prostrated,  herself  as  a  supplicant  before 
the  altars  of  the  goddesses.  Then  pretending  that  she  was 
going  to  seek  her  husband  who  was  wandering  about  in  the 
fields,  she  met  with  no  opposition,  but  got  safe  out  of  the 
town ;  and  so  both  of  them  escaped  to  Marcellus  at  Syracuse. 
The  people  of  Enguium  adding  many  other  insults  and  misde- 
meanors to  their  past  faults,  Marcellus  came,  and  had  them 
loaded  with  irons,  in  order  to  punish  them.  But  Nicias  ap- 
proached him  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  and  kissing  his  hands  and 
embracing  his  knees,  asked  pardon  for  all  the  citizens,  and  for 
his  enemies  first.  Hereupon  Marcellus  relenting,  set  them  all 
at  liberty,  and  suiFered  not  his  troops  to  commit  the  least  dis- 
order in  the  city ;  at  the  same  time  he  bestowed  on  Nicias  a 
large  tract  of  land  and  many  rich  gifts.  These  particulars  we 
learn  from  Posidonius  the  philosopher. 

Marcellus,*  after  this,  being  called  home  to  a  war  in  the 
heart  of  Italy,  carried  with  him  the  most  valuable  of  the  statues 
and  paintings  in  Syracuse,  that  they  might  embellish  his 
triumph,  and  be  an  ornament  to  Rome.  For  before  diis  time, 
that  city  neither  had  nor  knew  any  curiosities  of  this  kind, 
being  a  stranger  to  the  charms  of  taste  and  elegance.  Full  of 
arms  taken  from  barbarous  nations,  and  of  bloody  spoils,  and 
crowned  as  she  was  with  trophies,  and  other  monuments  of 
her  triumphs,  she  afforded  not  a  cheerful  and  pleasing  specta- 
cle, fit  for  men  brought  up  in  ease  and  luxury,  but  her  look  was 
awiPul  and  severe.  And  as  Epaminondas  calls  the  plains  of 
Bcotia  the  orchestra^  or  staff e  of  Mars,  and  Xenophon  says 
Ephesus  was  the  arsenal  of  war,  so,  in  my  opinion  (to  use  the 
expression  of  Pindar),  one  might  then  have  styled  Rome  the 
ternple  of  frowning  Mars. 

Thus  Marcellus  was  more  acceptable  to  die  people,  because 
he  adorned  the  city  with  curiosities  in  the  Grecian  taste,  whose 
variety,  as  well  as  elegance,  was  very  agreeable  to  the  specta- 
tor. But  the  graver  citizens  preferred  Fabius  Maximus,  who, 
when  he  took  Tarentum,  brought  nothing  of  that  kind  away. 
The  money,  indeed,  and  pther  rich  moveables  he  carried  off, 
but  he  let  the  statues  and  pictures  remain,  using  this  memora- 

*  Mftrcellus,  before  be  left  Sicily,  gained  a  cousiderable  victory  over  Epicy 
desandHanno;  he  slew  great  numbei-s,  aivl  took  many  prisoners,  besidr 
eight  elephants  — £/r.  lib.  xxv.  c.  10. 
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ble  expressioQf  Let  us  kave  the  Tarenti$te9  their  angry  deitie9. 
They  blamed  the  proceedings  of  MarceUus,  in  the  first  place, 
as  very  invidious  for  Rome,  because  he  had  led  not  only  men, 
but  the  very  gods,  in  triumph ;  and  their  next  charge  was,  that 
he  had  spoiled  a  people  inured  to  agriculture  and  war ;  wh^y 
unacquainted  with  luxury  and  sloth,  and,  as  £uripides  says  of 
Hercules, 

In  vice  untaugiit,*  but  skill'd  where  glory  led 
1*0  ftrdttous  enterprise, 

by  furnishing  them  with  an  occasion  of  idleness  and  vain  dis-* 
course ;  for  they  now  began  to  spend  great  part  of  the  day  in 
disputing  about  arts  and  artists.  But  notwithstanding  such 
censures,  this  was  the  very  thing  that  M arcellus  valued  him- 
self upon,  even  to  the  Greeks  themselves,  that  he  was  the  first 
who  taught  the  Romans  to  esteem  and  to  admire  the  exquisite 
performances  of  Greece,  which  were  hitherto  unknown  to  them. 
Finding,  at  his  return,  that  his  enemies  opposed  his  triumph, 
and  considering  that  the  war  was  not  quite  finished  in  Sicily, 
as  well  as  that  a  third  triumph  might  expose  him  to  the  envy 
of  his  fellow-citizens  ,f  he  so  far  yielded  as  to  content  himself 
with  leading  up  the  greater  triumph  on  Mount  Alba,  and  en- 
tering Rome  with  the  less.  The  less  is  called  by  the  Greeks 
evaUy  and  by  the  Romans  an  ovcUion.  In  this  the  general  does 
not  ride  in  a  triumphal  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses ;  he  is  not 
crowned  with  laurel,  nor  has  he  trumpets  sounding  before  him, 
but  he  walks  in  sandals,  attended  with  the  music  of  many 
flutes,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  myrtle ;  his  appearance,  there- 
fore, having  nothing  in  it  warlike,  is  rather  pleasing  than  for- 
midable. This  is  to  me  a  plain  proof,  that  triumphs  of  old 
were  distinguished,  not  by  the  importance  of  the  achievement, 
but  by  the  manner  of  its  performance.  For  diose  that  subdued 
their  enemies,  by  fighting  battles  and  spilling  much  blood,  en- 
tered with  that  warlike  and  dreadful  pomp  of  the  greater  tri- 
umph, and,  as  is  customary  in  the  lustration  of  an  army,  wore 
crowns  of  laurel,  and  adorned  their  arms  with  the  same.  But 
when  a  general,  without  fighting,  gained  his  point  by  treaty 

This,  which  is  taken  from  an  ancient  manuscript,  is  much  better  than  the  com- 
mon reading,  which  divides  the  word  wra  into  two,  oy,  ta  ;  for  so  divided,  it  is 
nonsense.  But  probably  the  ef  has  crept  in  by  tiie  carelessneM  of  some 
transcriber,  and  it  will  read  better  without  it-* 
^avKbf  nKOfA^jf  T«  /ULtyts-A  <rt  deysiJd'ov, 
f  Our  author  mentions  but  one  triumph  before  this,  namely,  tliat  over  the 
Gauls,  nor  do  other  writers  speak  of  anv  more ;  and  instead  of  ^^rroc,  an  an- 
cient manuscript  gives  us  irpmrott  which  is  the  reading  that  Dacier  has  follow- 
ed. If  this  be  the  true  one,  it  roust  be  translated  thus :  His  former  had  ex- 
po9ed  turn  to  envy.  But  as  Plutarch  afterwards  says  expressly,  that  MarceUiii^ 
had  rfmfQ-fi*fA0Htt  three  triumphs,  we  have  retained  the  common  reading,  though 
we  ackaowledgq'tbat  he  might  be  mistaken  in  the  matter  of  fact.  • 
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{Old  the  force  of  persuaskm,  the  law  decreed  him  this  honour, 
called  ovaiiofiy  which  had  more  the  appearance  of  a  festival 
than  of  war.  F«r  the  flute  is  an  instrument  used  in  time  of 
peace;  and  the  myrtle  is  the  tree  of  Venus,  who,  of  all  the 
deities,  is  most  averse  to  violence  and  war. 

Now  the  term  ovation  is  not  derived  (as  most  authors  think) 
Jrom  the  word  cvan^  which  is  uttered  in  shouts  of  joy,  for  they 
have  the  same  shouts  and  songs  in  the  other  triumph ;  but  the 
Greeks  have  wrested  it  to  a  word  well  known  in  their  language, 
believing  that  this  procession  is  intended  in  some  measure  in 
honour  of  Bacchus,  whom  they  call  Evitis  and  Thriambtis. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  is  this :  it  was  customary  for  the  ge- 
nerals, in  the  greater  triumphs,  to  sacrifice  an  ox ;  and  in  the 
less  a  sheep,  in  Latin  ovu^  whence  the  word  ovation.  On  this 
occasion,  it  is  worth  our  while  to  observe  how  different  the  in- 
stitutions of  the  Spartan  legislator  were  from  those  of  the  Ro- 
man, with  respect  to  sacrifices.  In  Sparta,  'the  general  who 
put  a  period  to  a  war  by  policy  or  persuasion,  sacrificed  a  bul- 
lock; but  he  whose  success  was  owing  to  force  of  arms,  offer- 
ed only  a  cock.  For  though  they  were  a  very  warlike  people, 
they  thought  it  more  honourable  and  more  worthy  of  a  human 
beings  to  succeed  by  eloquence  and  wisdom,  than  by  courage 
and  force.  But  this  point  I  leave  to  be  considered  by  the 
reader. 

When  Marcellus  was  chosen  consul  the  fourth  time,  the  Sy 
ncusans,  at  the  instigation  of  his  enemies,  came  to  Rome  to 
accuse  him,  and  to  complain  to  the  senate  that  he  had  treated 
them  in  a  cruel  manner,  and  contrary  to  the  faith  of  treaties.* 
It  happened  that  Marcellus  was  at  that  time  in  the  Capitol,  of- 
fering sacrifice.  The  Syracusan  deputies  went  immediately 
to  the  senate,  who  were  yet  sitting,  and  falling  on  their  knees, 
begged  of  them  to  hear  their  complaints,  and  to  do  them  jus- 
tice ;  but  the  other  consul  repulsed  them  with  indignation,  be- 
cause Marcellus  was  not  there  to  defend  himself.  Marcellus, 
however,  being  informed  of  it,  came  with  all  possible  expedi« 
tion;  and  having  seated  himself  in  his  chair  of  state,  first  des- 
patched some  public  business  as  consul.  When  that  was  over, 
he  came  down  from  his  seat,  and  went,  as  a  private  person,  to 
the  place  appointed  for  the  accused  to  make  their  defence  in, 
giving  the  Syracusans  opportunity  to  make  good  their  charge. 
But  they  were  gready  confounded  to  see  the  dignity  and  un- 
concern with  which  he  behaved ;  and  he  who  had  been  irre- 
sistible in  arms,  was  still  more  awful  and  terrible  to  behold  in 
his  robe  of  purple.    Nevertheless,  encouraged  by  his  enemies, 

•  The  Syncttsans  were  scarce  arrived  at  Borne,  before  the  consuls  drew 
loU  for  their  proyinces*  and  Sicily  fell  to  BlarceUas.    This  was  a  great  stroke 
to  the  Byracuaan  deputiea»  and  th^  would  not  have  dared  to  prosecute  their 
«httg^,  had  not  Marcellas  Toluntanly  offered  to  change  the  provinces. 
VOL.  II.  N 
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they  opened  the  accusation  in  a  speech  mingled  with  lamenta-* 
tions;  the  sum  of  which  was, — ^^^That  though  friends  and  al- 
lies of  Rome,  they  had  suffered  more  damage  from  MarceUus, 
than  some  other  generals  had  permitted  to  be  done  to  a  con- 
quered enemy."  To  this  Marcellus  made  ans^i^^er,* — ^  That 
notwithstanding  the  many  instances  of  their  criminal  beha- 
viour to  the  ^Romans,  they  had  suffered  nothing  but  what  it  is 
impossible  to  prevent  when  a  city  is  taken  by  storm ;  and  that 
Syracuse  was  so  taken,  was  entirely  their  own  fault,  because  he 
had  often  summoned  it  to  surrender,  and  they  refused  to  listen 
to  him.  That,  in  short,  they  were  not  forced  by  their  tyrants 
to  commit  hostilities,  but  they  had  themselves  set  up  t)aant8 
for  the  sake  of  going  to  war." 

The  reasons  of  both  sides  thus  heard,  the  Syracusans,  ac- 
cording to  the  custom  in  that  case,  withdrew,  and  Marcellus 
went  out  with  them,  leaving  it  to  his  colleague  to  collect  the  votes. 
While  he  stood  at  the  door  of  the  senate-house,f  he  was 
neither  moved  by  the  fear  of  the  issue  of  the  cause,  nor  with 
resentment  against  the  Syracusans,  so  as  to  change  his  usual 
deportment,  but  with  great  mildness  and  deconun  he  waited 
for  the  event.  When  the  cause  was  decided,  and  he  was  de- 
clared to  have  gained  it,:):  the  Syracusans  fell  at  his  feet,  and 
besought  him  with  tears  to  pardon  not  only  those  that  were 
present,  but  to  take  compassion  on  the  rest  of  their  citizens, 
who  would  ever  acknowledge  with  gratitude  the  favour.  Mar- 
cellus, moved  with  their  entreaties,  not  only  pardoned  the  de- 
puties, but  continued  his  protection  to  the  other  Syracusans, 
and  the  senate,  approving  the  privileges  he  had  granted,  con- 
firmed to  them  their  liberty,  their  laws,  and  the  possessions 
that  remained  to  them.  For  this  reason,  beside  other  signal 
honours  with  which  they  distinguished  Marcellus,  they  made 
a  law,  that  whenever  he,  or  any  of  his  descendants,  entered 
Sicily,  the  Syracusans  should  wear  garlands,  and  offer  sacrifices 
to  the  gods. 

After  this  Marcellus  marched  against  Hannibal.  And  though 
almost  all  the  other  consuls  and  generals,  after  the  defeat  of 
Cannae,  availed  themselves  of  the  single  art  of  avoiding  an  en- 

*  When  the  Syracusans  had  finished  their  accusations  against  MarceUus*  his 
colleague  Lxyinus  ordered  them  to  withdraw ;  but  Marcellus  desired  they 
might  stay  and  hear  his  defence. 

t  While  the  cause  was  debating,  he  went  to  tiie  Capitol,  to  take  the  names 
of  the  new  levies. 

t  The  conduct  of  Marcellus,  on  the  taking  of  Syracuse,  was  not  entirely 
approved  of  at  Rome.  Some  of  the  senators,  remembering  the  attachment 
which  king  Hicro  had  on  all  occasions  shown  to  their  repubUc,  could  not  help 
condemning  their  general  for  giving  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  ra- 
pacious soldiers.  The  Syracusans  were  not  in  a  condition  to  make  good  their 
pnrty  against  an  army  of  mercenaries ;  and,  therefore,  were  obliged,  against 
their  will,  to  yield  to  the  timea,  and  obey  the  nuniaters  of  Hjumibiu,  who  com- 
manded the  army. 
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(Kgement  with  the  Carthaginiaxi,  and  not  one  of  them  durst 
meet  him  fairly  in  the  field;  Marcellus  took  a  quite  different 
course.  He  was  of  opinion,  that  instead  of  Hannibal's  being 
worn  out  by  length  of  time,  the  strength  of  Italy  would  be  in- 
sensibly wasted  by  him;  and  that  the  slow  cautious  maxima  of 
Fabius  were  not  fit  to  cure  the  malady  of  his  country ;  since, 
by  pursuing  them,  the  flames  of  war  could  not  be  extinguished 
until  Italy  was  consumed;  just  as  timorous  physicians  neglect 
to  apply  strong  though  necessary  remedUes,  thinking  the  dis"- 
temper  will  abate  with  the  sitrength  of  the  patient. 

In  the  first  place,  he  recovered  the  best  towns  of  the  Sam- 
nites,  which  had  revolted.  In  them  he  found  considerable 
magazines  of  com,  and  a  great  quantity  of  money,  beside 
making  three  thousand  of  Hannibal's  men,  who  garrisoned 
them,  prisoners.  In  the  next  place,  when  Cneius  Fulvius,  the 
proconsul,  with  eleyen  tribunes,  was  slain,  and  great  part  of 
his  army  cut  in  pieces,  by  Hannibal  in  Apulia,  Marcellus  sent 
letters  to  Rome,  to  exhort  the  citizens  to  be  of  good  courage, 
for  he  himself  was  on  his  march  to  drive  Hannibal  out  of  the 
country.*  The. reading  of  these  letters,  Livy  tells  us,  was  so 
far  from  removing  their  grief,  that  it  added  terror  to  it ;  the 
Romans  reckoning  the  present  danger  as  much  greater  than 
the  past,  as  Marcellus  was  a  greater  man  than  Fulvius. 

Marcellus  then  going  in  quest  of  Hannibal,  according  to  his 
promise,  entered  Lucania,  and  found  him  encamped  on  inac- 
cessible heights  near  the  city  of  Numistro.  Marcellus  him- 
self pitched  his  tents  on  the  plain,  and  the  next  day  was  thei 
first  to  draw  up  his  forces  in  order  of  batde.  Hannibal  de** 
clined  not  the  combat,  but  descended  from  the  hills,  and  a  bat- 
tle ensued,  which  was  not  decisive  indeed,  but  great  and 
bloody ;  for  though  the  action  began  at  the  third  hour,  it  was 
with  difiiculty  that  night  put  a  stop  to  it.  Next  mornings  at 
break  of  day,  Marcellus  again  drew  up  his  army,  and  posting 
it  among  the  dead  bodies,  challenged  Hannibal  to  dispute  it 
with  him  for  the  victory.  But  Hannibal  chose  to  draw  off; 
and  Marcellus,  after  he  had  gathered  the  spoils  of  the  enemy, 
and  buried  his  own  dead,  marched  in  pursuit  of  him.  Though 
the  Carthaginian  laid  many  snares  lor  him,  he  escaped  them 
all;  and  having  the  advantage  too  in  all  skirmishes,  his  suc- 
cess was  looked  upon  with  admiration.  Therefore,  when  the 
time  of  the  next  election  came  on,  the  senate  thought  proper 
to  call  the  other  consul  out  of  Sicily,  rather  than  draw  off  Mar- 
cellus, who  was  grappling  with  Hannibal.  When  he  was  ar- 
rived, they  ordered  him  to  declare  Quintus  Fulvius  dictatoi-. 

•The  Latin  annotator  obserres,  on  the  authority  of  Livy,  that  instead  of 
^ofdtr  we  should  here  read  ;t«V*''»  ^''^^  ^^^^  ^^®  passage  wiU  run  thus :  he  him- 
tdf  was  marching  tJ^ainH  llannibal,  and  would  take  care  that  hit  joy  should  be 
•fry  ehort-Uved, 
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For  a  dictator  is  not  named  either  by  the  people  or  the  senate^ 
but  one  of  the  consuls  or  ^rsetors,  advancing  into  the  assem- 
bly, names  whom  he  pleases.  Hence  some  think  the  term 
dictator  comes  from  dicere^  which  in  Latin  signifies  to  name; 
but  others  assert,  that  the  dictator  is  so  called  because  he  re- 
fers nothing  to  plurality  of  voices  in  the  senate,  or  to  the  suf- 
frages of  the  people,  but  gives  his  orders  at  his  own  pleasure. 
For  the  orders  of  magistrates,  which  the  Greek  caH  diatag-mata^ 
the  Romans  caH  ^^ic^a,  edicts. 

The  colleague*  of  Marcellus  was  disposed  to  appoint  ano- 
ther person  dictator ;  and  that  he  might  not  be  obliged  to  de- 
part from  his  own  opinion,  he  left  Rome  by  night,  and  sailed 
back  to  Sicily.  The  people,  therefore,  named  Quintus  Fulvius 
dictator ;  and  the  senate  wrote  to  Marcellus  to  confirm  the 
nomination,  which  he  did  accordingly. 

Marcellus  was  appointed  proconsul  for  the  year  following; 
and  having  agreed  with  Fabhis  Maximus  the  consul,  by  let- 
ters, that  Fabius  should  besiege  Tarentum,  while  himself  wa» 
to  watch  the  motions  of  Hannibal,  and  prevent  his  relieving 
the  place,  he  marched  after  him  with  all  diligence,  and  came 
up  with  him  at  Canusium.  And  as  Hannibal  shifted  his  camp 
continually,  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  Marcellus  watched 
him  closely,  and  took  care  to  keep  him  in  sight.  At  last, 
coming  up  with  him  as  he  was  encamping,  he  so  harassed  him 
with  skirmishes  that  he  drew  him  to  an  engagement ;  but  night 
soon  came  on,  and  parted  the  combatants.  Next  morning 
early  he  drew  his  army  out  of  the  entrenchments,  and  put  them 
in  order  of  battle  ;  so  that  Hannibal,  in  great  vexation,  assem-* 
bled  the  Carthaginians,  and  begged  of  them  to  exert  them- 
selves more  in  that  battle  than  ever  they  had  done  before : — 
'*  For  you  see,"  said  he,  "  that  we  can  neither  take  breath, 
after  so  many  victories  already  gained,  nor  enjoy  the  least 
leisure  if  we  are  victorious  now,  unless  this  man  be  driven  off.'* 
*  After  this  a  battle  ensued,  in  which  Marcellus  seems  to  have 
miscarried  by  an  unseasonable  movement  ;f  for  seeing  his  right 
wing  hard  pressed,  he  ordered  one  of  the  legions  to  advance 
to  the  front  to  support  them.  This  movement  put  the  whole 
army  in  disorder,  and  decided  the  day  in  favour  of  the  enemy ; 
two  thousand  seven  hundred  Romans  being  slain  upon  the 
spot.     Marcellus  retreated  into,  his  camp,  and  having  sum- 

•  Lsevinus,  who  was  the  colleague  of  Marcellus,  wanted  to  name  M.  Vale- 
rias Messala  dictator.  As  be  lefl  Home  abruptly,  and  enjoined  the  prstor  not 
to  name  Fulvius,  the  tribunes  of  the  people  took  upon  them  to  do  it ;  and  the 
senate  got  tlie  nomination  confirmed  by  the  consul  Marcellus. 

t  The  movement  was  not  unseasonable,  but  ill  executed.  *  JLivy  says  the 
right  wing  gave  way  faster  tlian  they  needed  to  have  done ;  and  the  eighteenth 
legion,  which  was  ordered  to  advance  from  rear  to  front,  moved  too  slowly 
thu  occasioned  th^  disorder. 
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moned  his  troops  together,  told  diem, — ^^  He  saw  the  ftrms  and 
bodies  of  Romans  in  abundance  before  him,  but  not  one  Ro<' 
man."  On  their  begging  pardon,  he  said, — ^'^He  would  not 
forgive  them  while  vanquished,  but  when  they  came  "to  be 
victorious  he  would;  and  that  he  would  lead  them  into  the 
field  again  the  next  day,  that  the  news  of  the  victory  might 
reach  Rome  before  that  of  their  flight/'  Before  he  dismissed 
them,  he  gave  orders  that  barley  should  be  measured  out,  in- 
stead of  wheat,"*^  to  those  companies  that  had  turned  their 
backs.  Hrs  reprimand  made  such  an  impression  on  them,  that 
though  many  were  dangerously  wounded,  there  was  not  a  man 
who  did  not  feel  more  pain  from  the  words  of  Marcellus  than 
he  did  from  his  wounds. 

Next  morning,  the  scarlet  robe,  which  was  the  ordinary 
signal  of  bottle,  was  hung  out  betimes  ;  and  the  companies  that 
had  come  off  with  dishonour  before,  obtained  leave,  at  their 
earnest  request,  to  be  posted  in  the  foremost  line ;  after  which 
the  tribunes  drew  up  the  rest  of  the  troops  in  their  proper  or- 
der. When  this  was  reported  to  Hannibal,  he  said, — ^**Ye 
gods,  what  can  one  do  with  a  man  •who  is  hot  affected  with 
either  good  or  bad  fortune?  This  is  the  only  man  who  will 
neither  give  any  time  to  rest  #hen  he  is  victorious,  nor  take 
any  when  he  is  beaten.  We  must  even  resolve  to  fight  with 
him  for  ever:  since,  whether  prosperous  or  unsuccessful,  a 
principle  of  honour  leads  him  on  to  new  attempts  and  farther 
exertions  of  courage/* 

Both  armies  then  engaged ;  and  Hannibal,  seeing  no  advan- 
tage gained  by  either,  ordered  his  elephants  to  be  brought  for- 
ward into  the  first  line,  and  to  be  pushed  against  the  Romans. 
The  shock  caused  great  confusion  at  first  in  the  Roman  front ; 
but  Flavi^^  a  tribune,  snatching  an  ensign-staif  from  one  of 
the  comjflles,  advanced,  and  with  the  point  of  it  wounded 
the  foremost  elephant.  The  beast  upon  this  turned  back,  and 
ran  upon  the  second,  the  second  upon  the  next  that  followed, 
and  so  on  till  they  were  all  put  in  great  disorder.  Marcellus 
observing  this,  ordered  his  horse  to  fall  furiously  upon  the 
enemy,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  already  made, 
to  rout  them  entirely.  Accordingly,  they  charged  with  extra- 
ordinary vigour,  and  drove  the  Carthaginians  to  their  entrench- 
ments. The  slaughter  was  dreadful ;  and  the  fall  of  the  killed, 
and  the  plunging  of  the  wounded  elephants,  contributed  greatly 
to  it.  It  is  said  that  more  than  eight  thousand  Carthaginians 
fell  in  this  battle ;  of  the  Romans  not  above  three  thousand 
were  slain,  but  almost  all  the  rest  were  v^unded.     This  gave 

*  This  was  a  common  punishment.  Besides  which,  he  ordered  that  the 
officers  of  those  companies  should  continue  all  day  long  with  their  swords 
drawn,  and  without  their  girdles,— Xsv.  1.  zxvii.  c,  13. 
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Hannibal  opportunity  to  decamp  silently  in  the  night,  and  re« 
move  to  a  great  distance  from  MarccUus,  who,  by  reason  of 
the  number  of  his  wounded,,  was  not  able  to  pursue  him,  but 
retired,  by  easy  marches,  into  Campania,  and  passed  the  sum- 
mer in  the  city  of  Sinuessa,*  to  recover  and  refresh  his  sol- 
diers. 

Hannibal,  thus  disengaged  from  Marcellus,  made  use  of  his 
troops,  now  at  liberty,  and  securely  overran  the  country,  burn- 
ing and  destroying  sdl  before  him.  This  gave  occasion  to  un- 
favourable reports  of  Marcellus  at  Rome;  and  his  enemies 
incited  Publius  Bibulus,  one  of  the  tribunes  of  die  people,  a 
man  of  violent  temper,  and  a  vehement  speaker,  to  accuse  him 
in  form.  Accordingly  Bibulus  often  assembled  the  people, 
and  endeavoured  to  persuade  them  to  take  the  command  from 
kim,  and  give  it  to  another, — ^^* Since  Marcellus,"  said  he,  "has 
only  exchanged  a  few  thrusts  with  Hannibal,  and  then  left  the 
stage,  and  is  gone  to  the  hot  baths  to  refresh  himself."! 

When  Marcellus  was  apprised  of  these  practices  against  him, 
he  left  his  army  in  charge  with  his  lieutenants,  and  went  to 
Rome  to  make  his  defence.  On  his  arrival  he  found  an  im- 
peachment framed  out  of  these  calunmies.  And  the  day  fixed 
for  it  being  come,  and  the  people  assembled  in  the  Flaminian 
circus,  Bibulus  ascended  the  tribune's  seat,  and  set  forth  his 
^charge.  Marcellus'  answer  was  plain  and  short;  but  many 
persons  of  distinction  among  the  citizens  exerted  themselves 
greatly,  and  spoke  with  much  freedom,  exhorting  the  people 
not  to  judge  worse  of  Marcellus  than  die  enemy  himself  had 
done,  by  fixing  a  mark  of  cowardice  upon  the  only  general 
whom  Hannibal  shunned,  and  used  as  much  art  and  care  to 
avoid  fighting  with,  as  he  did  to  seek  the  combat  with  others. 
These  remonstrances  had  such  an  effect,  that  the  qfipuser  was 
totally  disappointed  in  his  expectations,  for  MarcelB  was  not 
only  acquitted  of  the  charge,  but  a  fifth  time  chosen  consul. 

As  soon  as  he  had  entered  upon  his  office,  he  visited  the 
cities  of  Tuscany,  and  by  his  personal  influence  allayed  a  dan- 
gerous commotion  that  tended  to  a  revolt.  At  his  return,  he 
was  desirous  to  dedicate  to  Honour  and  Virtue,  the  temple 
which  he  had  built  out  of  the  Sicilian  spoils,  but  was  opposed 
by  the  priests,  who  would  not  consent  that  two  deities  should 
be  contained  in  one  temple.:}:  Taking  this  opposition  ill,  and 
considering  it  as  ominous,  he  began  another  temple. 

•  Livy  says  in  Venu«ia,  which,  being  much  nearer  Canusium,  was  more 
convenient  for  the  wounded  men  to  retire  to.       » 

t  There  were  hot  baths  near  Sinueasa,  bat  none  near  Venusia.  Therefore, 
if  Marcellus  went  to  the  latter  place,  this  satirical  stroke  was  not  applicable. 
Accordingly,  Livy  does  not  apply  it ;  he  only  makes  Bibulus  say  that  Mar- 
cellus passed  the  summer  in  quajrters. 

t  They  swd,  if  the  temple  should  be  ttraek  with  thunder  and  lightning,  or 
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There  were  many  other  prodigies  that  gave  him  uneasi- 
xxeas.  Some  temples  were  struck  with  lightning;  in  that  of 
Jupiter  rats  gnawed  the  gold ;  it  was  even  neported  that  an 
ox  spoke,  and  that  there  was  a  child  living  wnich  was  bom 
with  an  elephant's  head ;  and  when  the  expiation  of  these  pro- 
digies was  attempted,  there  were  no  tokens  of  success.  The 
augur9^  therefore,  kept  him  in  Rome,  notwithstanding  his  im- 
patience and  eagerness  to  be  gone  ;  for  never  was  man  so  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  any  thing  as  he  was  of  fighting  a  decisive 
battle  with  Hannibal.  It  was  his  dream  by  night,  the  subject 
of  conversation  all  day  with  his  friends  and  colleagues,  and  his 
sole  request  to  the  gods,  that  he  might  meet  Hannibal  fairly  in 
the  field.  Nay,  I  verily  believe,  he  would  have  been  glad  to 
have  had  both  armies  surrounded  with  a  wall  or  entrenchment, 
and  to  have  fought  in  that  enclosure.  Indeed,  had  he  not 
already  attained  to  such  a  height  of  glory,  had  he  not  given  so 
many  proofs  of  his  equalling  the  be^  generals  in  prudence  and 
discretion,  I  should  think  he  gave  way  to  a  sanguine  and  ex- 
travagant ambition,  unsuitable  to  his  years ;  for  he  was  above 
sixty  when  he  entered  upon  his  fifth  consulate. 

At  last  the  expiatory  sacrifices  being  such  as  the  soothsayers 
approved,  he  set  out,  with  his  colleague,  to  prosecute  the  war, 
and  fixed  his  camp  between  Bantia  and  Venusia.  There  he 
tried  every  method  to  provoke  Hannibal  to  a  batde,  which  he 
constantly  declined.  But  the  Carthaginian  perceiving  that  the 
consuls  had  ordered  some  troops  to  go  and  lay  siege  to  the  city 
of  the  Epizephyrtans^  or  Western  Locrians,*  he  laid  an  ambus- 
cade in  their  way,  under  the  hill  of  Petelia,  and  killed  two 
thousand  five  hundred  of  them.  This  added  stings  to  Marcel- 
lus'  desire  of  an  engagement,  tod  made  him  draw  nearer  to 
the  enemy. 

Between  the  two  armies  was  a  hill,  which  afforded  a  pretty 
strong  post;  it  was  covered  with  thickets,  and  on  both  sides 
were  hollows  from  whence  issued  springs  and  rivulets.  The 
Romans  were  surprised  that  Hannibal,  who  came  first  to  so 
advantageous  a  place,  did  not  take  possession  of  it,  but  left  it 
for  the  enemy;  he  did,  indeed,  think  it  a  good  place  for  a  camp, 
but  a  better  for  an  ambuscade,  and  to  that  use  he  chose  to  put  it. 
He  filled,  therefore,  the  thickets  and  hollows  with  a  good  num- 
ber of  archers  and  spearmen,  assuring  himself  that  the  conve- 
nience of  the  post  would  draw  the  Romans  to  it;  nor  was  he 

mny  other  prodigy  should  happen  to  it  that  wanted  expiation,  they  should  not 
know  to  which  <n  the  deities  they  ought  to  offer  the  expiatory  sacrifice.  Bfar- 
ceUusy  therefore,  to  satisfy  the  priests,  began  another  temple,  and  the  work 
was  carried  on  with  great  diligence ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  dedicate  it.  His 
aon  consecrated  both  the  temples  about  four  years  after. 

*  Tids  was  not  a  detachment  from  the  forces  of  the  consuls,  which  they  did 
not  choose  to  weaken  when  in  the  sight  of  such  an  enemy  as  Hannibal.  It 
connsted  of  lro9p8  drawn  from  Sicilji  and  from  the  garriicm  of  Tarentum. 
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mistaken  in  his  conjecture.  Presently  nothing  was  talked  of 
in  the  Roman  army,  but  the  expediency  of  seizing  this  hill ; 
and  as  if  they  had  been  all  generals,  they  set  forth  the  many  ad- 
tages  they  should  have  over  the  enemy,  by  encamping,  or,  at 
least,  raising  a  fortification  upon  it.  Thus  Marcellus  was  in* 
duced  to  go  with  a  few  horse  to  take  a  view  of  the  hill;  but, 
before  he  went  he  offered  sacrifice.  In  the  first  victim  that  was 
slain,  the  diviner  showed  him  the  liver  without  a  head;  in  the 
second,  the  head  was  very  plump  and  large,  and  the  other  to* 
kens  appearing  remarkably  good,  seemed  sufficient  to  dispel 
the  fears  of  the  first;  but  the  diviners  declared,  they  were  the 
more  alarmed  on  that  very  account;  for  when  favourable 
signs  on  a  sudden  follow  threatening  and  inauspicious  ones,  the 
strangeness  of  the  alteration  should  rather  be  suspected;  but, 
as  Pindar  says, — 

Nor  fire,  nor  wftll^of  triple  brass. 
Control  the  high  Behests  of  ftte. 

He,  therefore,  set  out  to  view  the  place,  taking  with  him  his 
colleague  Crispinus,  his  son  Marcellus,  who  was  a  tribune,  and 
only  two  hundre^  and  twenty  horse,  among  whom  there  was 
not  one  Roman ;  they  were  all  Tuscans,  except  forty  Fregel- 
lamans,  of  whose  courage  and  fidelity  he  had  sufficient  experi- 
ence. On  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which,  as  we  said  before, 
was  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  the  enemy  had  placed  a 
sentinel,  who,  without  being  seen  himself,  could  see  every 
movement  in  the  Roman  camp.  Those  that  lay  in  ambush 
having  intelligence  from  him  of  what  was  doing,  lay  close  till 
Marcellus  came  very  near,  and  then  all  at  once  rushed  out, 
spread  themselves  about  him,  let  fly  a  shower  of  arrows,  and 
cnarged  him  with  their  swords  and  spears.  Some  pursued  the 
fugitives,  and  others  attacked  those  that  stood  their  ground : 
the  latter  were  the  forty  Fregellanians;  for  the  Tuscans  taking 
to  flight  at  the  first  charge,  the  others  closed  together  in  a  body 
to  defend  the  consuls  ;  and  they  continued  the  fight  till  Crispi- 
nus, wounded  with  two  arrows,  turned  his  horse  to  make  his 
escape,  and  Marcellus  being  run  through  between  the  shoul- 
ders with  a  lance,  fell  down  dead.  Then  the  few  Fregella- 
nians ;  that  remained,  leavingthe  body  of  Marcellus,  carried  off* 
his  son,  who  was  wounded,  and  fled  with  him  to  the  camp. 

In  this  skirmish  there  were  not  many  more  than  forty  men 
killed;  eighteen  were  taken  prisoners,  besides  five  lictors. 
Crispinus  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  after.*  This  was  a 
most  unparalleled  misfortune  ;  the  Romans  lost  both  the  con- 
suls in  one  action. 

*  He  did  not  die  till  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  having  named  T.  Manlius 
Torquatua  dictator,  to  hold  the  ewmtia*  Some  aay  he  died  at  Tarentum  ; 
otheYs  in  Campania. 


Hannibal  made  but  little  account  of  the  rest ;  but  when  he 
kng»  that  Marcellus  was  killed,  he  hastened  to  the  place,  and, 
standing  over  the  body  a  long  time,  surveyed  its  size  and  mien, 
but  without  speaking  one  insulting  word,  or  showing  the  least 
signof  joy,  which  might  have  been  e3fp€cted  at  the  fall  of  so 
dangerous  and  formidable  an  enemy.  He  stood,  indeed, 
awhile  astonished  at  the  strange  death  of  so  great  a  man;  and 
at  last,  taking  his  signet  from  his  finger,*  he  caused  his  body 
to'  be  magnificently  attired  and  burnt,  and  the  ashes  to  be  put 
in  a  silver  um,  atid  then  placed  a  crown  of  gold  upon  it,  and 
setit  it  to  his  son.  But  certain  Numidians  meeting  those  that 
carried  the  urn,  attempted  to  take  it  from  them ;  and  as  the 
others  stood  upon  their  guard  to  defend  it,  the  ashes  were  scat- 
tered in'the  struggle.  When  Hannibal  was  informed  of  it,  he 
said  to  those  who  were  about  him,  Tou  see  it  is  impossible  to  do 
any  thing  against  the  will  of  God,  He  punished  the  Numidi- 
ans, indeed,  but  took  no  farther  cai^e  about  collecting  and  send- 
ing the  remains  of  Marcellus,  believing  that  some  deity  had 
ordained  that 'Marcellus  should  die  in  so  strange  a  manner,  and 
that  his  ashes  should  be  denied  burial.  This  account  of  the 
matter  we  have  from  Cornelius  Nepos  and  Valerius  Maximus; 
but  Livyf  and  Augustus  Casar  afiirm  that  the  urn  was  carried 
to  his  son,  and  that  his  remains  were  interred  with  great  mag- 
nificence. 

Marcellus^  public  donations,  beside  those  he  dedicated  at 
Rome,  were  a  Gymnasium^  which  he  built  at  Catana  in  Sicily ; 
and  several  statues  and  paintings,  brought  from  Syracuse, 
which  he  set  up  in  the  temple  of  the  Cabiri  in  Samothrace,  and 
in  that  of  Minerva  at  Lindus.  In  the  latter  of  these,  the  fol- 
lowing verses,  as  Posidonius  tells  us,  were  inscribed  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  statue: — 

The  light  of  Rome,  Marcellus,  here  behold. 
For  birth,  for  deeds  of  arms,  by  fame  enroll'd. 
Seven  times  his  fasces  grac'd  the  martial  plain, 
And  by  his  thundering  arm  were  thoosands  slain. 

The  author  of  this  inscription  adds  to  his  five  consulates  the 
dignity  of  proconsul,  with  which  he  was  twice  honoured.     His 

*  Hannibal  imagined  he  should  have  some  opportunity  or  other  of  making 
use  of  this  seal  to  his  advantage ;  but  Crispinus  despatched  messengers  to  afl 
the  neighbouring  cities,  in  the  interest  of  Rome,  acquainting  them  that  Marcel- 
lus waskiUed,  and  Hannibal «naster  of  his  ring.  'Tliis  precaution  preserved 
Salapia,  in  Apulia;  nay,  the  inhabitants  turned  the  artifice  of  the  Carthaginian 
upon  himself;  for  admitting,  upon  a  letter  sealed  with  that  ring,  six  hundred 
of  Hannibal's  men,  most  of  them  Roman  deserters,  into  the  town,  they,  on  a 
sodden,  pulled  up  theMraw-bridges,  cut  in  pieces  those  who  had  entered,  and* 
witli  a  shower  or  darts  from  the  ramparts,  drove  back  the  rest. — JUv,  1.  xx>ii. 
€.28. 

tUvy  tells  us,  that  Ifftniuhal  buried  the  body  of  Marcellus  on  the  bill 
where  he  was  slain. 
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posterity  continued  in  great  splendour  down  to  Marcellus,  th» 
son  of  Caius  Marcellus  and  Octavia  the  sister  of  Augustus.* 
He  died  very  young,  in  the  office  of  ssdile^  soon  after  he  had  ma^ 
ried  Julia  the  emperor's  daughter.  To  do  honour  to  his  me* 
mory,  Octavia  dedicated  to  him  a  library,!  and  Augustas  a 
theatre  ;  and  these  public  works  bore  his  name. 


PKLOPIDA8   AND   MARCELLUS 

COMPARED. 

1  HESE  are  the  particulars  which  we  thought  worth  reciting 
from  history  concerning  Marcellus  and  Pelopidas ;  between 
whom  there  was  a  perfect  resemblance  in  the  gifts  of  nature, 
and  in  their  lives  and  manners ;  for  they  were  both  men  of  hc^ 
roic  strength,  capable  of  enduring  the  greatest  fatigue,  and  in 
courage  and  magnanimity  they  w^e  equal.  The  sole  diiFer- 
ence  is,  that  Marcellus,  in  most  of  the  cities  which  be  took  Inr 
assault,  committed  great  slaughter,  whereas  £paminondas  aud 
Pelopidas  never  spilt  the  blood  of  any  man  they,  had  conquered, 
nor  enslaved  any  city  they  had  taken.  And  it  is  afiirmed,  that 
if  they  had  beeuipresent,  the  Thebans  would  not  have  deprived 
the  Orchomenians  of  their  liberty. 

As  to  their  achievements,  among  those  of  Marcellus,  there 
was  none  greater  or  more  illustrious  than  his  beating  such  an 
«army  of  Gauls,  both  horse  and  foot,  with  a  handful  of  horse 
only,  of  which  you  wiU  scarce  meet  with  another  instance,  and 
hfs  slaying  their  prince  with  his  own  hand.  Pelopidas  hoped 
to  have  done  something  of  the  like  nature,  but  miscarried,  and 
'Io©t  his  life  ih  the  attempt.  However,  the  great  and  glorious 
battles  of  Leuctra  and  Tegyra  may  be  compared  with  these 
exploits  of  Marcellus.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no- 
thing of  Marcellus"  effected  by  stratagem  and  surprise,  which 
can  be  set  against  the  happy  management  of  Pelopidas,  at  his 
returti  from  exile,  in  taking  off  the  Theban  tyrants.  Indeed,  of 
all  the  enterprises  of  the  secret  hand  of  art,  that  was  the  mas- 
ter-piece. 

•His  fftmily  continued  after  his  death  a  hundred  and  eighty-five  vear»; 
for  he  was  slain  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-third  Olympiad,  in 
the  five  hmidred  and  fbrty-fiftli  year  of  Rome,  and  two  hundred  and  six  years 
before  the  Christian  era ;  and  young  Marcellus  died  in  the  second  year  of 
the  hundred  and  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  and  seven  hundred  and  thirtieth  of 
'Roriie. 

t  According  to  Suetonius  and  Dion»  it  was  not  Octavia,  but  Augustus  that 
Ucdicatbd  this  library. 
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If  itbe'saiid,  that  Hannibal  was  a  formidable  eneipy  to  the 
Romans,  die  Laeedsemonians  were  certainly  the  same  to  the 
Thebans ;  and  yet  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  they  were 
thoroughly  beaten  by  Pelopidas  at  Leuctra  and  Tegyrae ; 
whereas,  according  to  Polybius,  Hannibal  was  never  once  de- 
feated by  Marcellus,  but  continued  invincible  till  he  had  to 
do  with  Scipio.  However,  we  rather  believe,  with  Livy,  Caesar, 
and  Cornelius  Nepqs^  among  the  Latin  historians,  and  with 
king  Juba*  among  the  Greeks,  that  Marcellus  did  sometimes 
beat  Hannibal,  and  even  put  his  troops  to  flight,  though  he 
gained  no  advantage  of  him  sufficient  to  turn  the  balance  con« 
siderably  on  his  side  ;  so  that  one  might  even  think,  that  the 
Carthaginian  then  acted  with  tiie  art  of  a  wrestler,  who  some- 
times suffers  himself  to  be  thrown.f  But  what  has  been  very 
justly  admired  in  Marcellus  is,  that,  after  such  great  armies 
had  been  nouted,  so  many  generals  slain,  and  ihe  whole  em- 
pire almost  totally  subverted,  he  found  means  to  inspire  his 
troops  'with  courage  enough  to  make  head  against  the  enemy. 
He  was  the  only  man  that,  from  a  state  of  terror  and  dismay, 
in  which  they  had  long  remained,  raised  the  army  to  an  eager- 
ness  for  batde,  and  infused  into  them  such  a  spirit,  that,  far 
from  tamely  giving  i^>  the  victory,  they  disputed  it  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy.  For  those  very  men,  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed, by  a  run  of  ill  success,  to  think  themselves  happy  if 
tbey  could  escape  Hannibal  by  flight,  were  taught  by  Marcellus 
to  be  ashjuned  of  coming  off"  with  disadvantage,  to  blush  at  the 
very  thought  of  giving  way,  and  to  be  sensibly  affected  if  they 
gained  not  the  victory. 

As  Pelopidas  never  lost  a  battle  in  which  he  commanded  in 
person,  and  Marcellus  won  more  than  any  Roman  of  his  time, 
he  who  performed  so  many  exploits,  and  was  so  hard  to  con- 
quer, may,  perhaps,  be  put  on  a  level  with  the  other,  who  was 
never  beaten.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  that 
Marcellus  took  Syracuse,  whereas  Pelopidas  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt upon  Sparta.  Yet,  I  think,  even  to  approach  Sparta, 
and  to  be  the  flrst  that  ever  paBsed  the  Eurotas  in  a  hostile 
manner,  was  a  greater  achievement  than  the  conquest  of 
Bicily  ;  unless  it  may  be  said,  that  the  honour  of  this  exploit, 
as  well  as  that  of  Leuctra,  belongs  rather  to  Epaminond^ 
than  Pelopidas,  whereas  the  glory  Marcellus  gained  was  en<- 
tirely  his  own.  For  he  alone  todk  Syracuse ;  he  defeated  the 
Gauls  without  his  colleague ;  he  made  bead  against  Hannibal, 

*  TbU  historian  was  the  son  of^uba  king^  of  Numidiay  who,  in  the  civU  war» 
nded  with  Pompey,  and  was  slain  by  Petreius  in  single  combat.  The  son 
mentioned  here»  was  brought  in  triumph  by  Cxsar  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
educated  in  the  learning  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
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not  only  without  the  assistance,  hot  ag&inst  the  renfonatrances 
of  the  other  generals ;  and  changing  the  face  of  die  war,  he 
first  taught  the  Romans  to  meet  the  enemy  with  a  good  coun- 
tenance. 

As  for  their  deaths,  I  praise  neither  the  one  nor  the  other; 
but  it  is  with  concern  and  indignation  that  i  think  of  the 
strange  circumstances  that  attended  them.  At  the  same  time, 
I  admire  Hannibal,  who  fought  such  a  number  of  battles  as  it 
would  be  a  labour  to  reckon,  without  ever  receiving  a  wound ; 
and  I  greatly  approve  the  behaviour  of  Chrysantes,  in  the 
CyropsEdia^  who,  having  his  sword  lifted  up,  and  ready  to 
strike,  upon  hearing  the  trumpets  sound  a  retreat,  calmly 
and  modestly  retired  without  giving  the  stroke.  Pelopidas, 
however,  was  somewhat  excusable,  because  he  was  not  only 
warmed  with  the  heat  of  batde,  but  incited  by  a  generous  de- 
sire of  revenge.     And,  as  Euripides  says, 

The  first  of  chiefs  is  he  who  laurels  gains, 
And  buys  them  not  with  life ;  the  next  is  he 
Who  dies,  but  dies  in  virtue's  arms. 

In  such  a  man,  dying  is  a  free  and  involuntary  act,  not  a 
passive  submission  to  fate.  But,  beside  his  resentment,  the 
end  Pelopidas  proposed  to  himself  in  conquering,  which  was 
the  death  of  a  tyrant,  with  reason  animated  him  to  uncommon 
efforts ;  for  it  was  not  easy  to  find  another  cause  so  great  and 
glorious  wherein  to  exert  himself.  But  Marcellus,  without 
any  urgent  occasion,  without  that  enthusiasm  which  often 
pushes  men  beyond  the  bounds  of  reason  in  time  of  danger, 
unadvisedly  exposed  himself,  and  died,  not  like  a  general,  but 
like  a  spy  j  risking  his  five  consulates,  his  three  triumphs,  his 
trophies  and  spoils  of  kings,  against  a  company  of  Spaniards 
and  Numidians,  who  had  bartered  with  the  Carthaginians  for 
their  lives  and  services.  An  accident  so  strange,  that  those 
very  adventurers  could  not  forbear  grudging  themselves  such 
success,  when  they  found  that  a  man  the  most  distinguished 
of  all  t^e  Romans  for  valour,  as  well  as  power  and  fame, 
had  fallen  by  their  hands,  amidst  a  scouting  party  of  Pre- 
gellanians. 

Let  not  this,  however,  be  deemed  an  accusation  against 
these  great  men,  but  rather  a  complaint  to  them  of  the  injury 
done  themselves,  by  sacrificing  all  their  other  virtues  to  dieir 
intrepidity,  and  a  free  expostulation  with  them  for  being  so 
prodigal  of  their  blood  as  to  shed  it  for  their  own  sakes,  when 
it  ought  to  have  fallen  only  for  their  country,  Aeir  friends,  and 
their  allies. 

Pelopidas  was  buried  by  his  friends,  in  whose  cause  he  was 

*  Mentioaed  at  the  beginning^  of  the  fourth  book. 
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slain,  and  Marcellus  by  those  enemies  that  slew  him.  The 
first.was  a  happy  and  desirable  thing,  but  the  other  was  great- 
er and  more  extraordinary/  for  gratitude  in  a  friend  for 
benefits  received,  ia  not  equal  to  an  enemy's  admiring  the 
virtue  by  which  he  suffers.  In  the  first  case,  there  is  more 
regard  to  interest  {han  to  merit ;  in  the  latter,  real  worth  is 
the  sole  objectof  the  honour  paid. 


THE 


LIFE  OF  ARISTIDES.  . 

■r 

Aristides,  the  eon  of  Lysimachus,  was  of  th^  tribe  of  An- 
tiochus,  and  die  ward  of  Alopece.  Of  his  estate  we  have  dif« 
fcrcnt  accounts.  Some  sajr  he  was  always  very  poor,  and  that 
he  left  two  daughters  behind  him,  who  reniained  a  long  time 
unmarried,  on  account  of  their  poverty.*  But  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean,  contradicts  this  general  opinion  in  his  Socrates^  and 
says  there  was  a  farm  at  Phalera,  which  went  by  the  name  of 
Aristides,  and  that  there  he  was  buried.  And  to  prove  that 
there  was  a  competent  estate  in  his  family,  he  produces  three 
arguments.  The  first  was  taken  from  the  office  of  Archon,t 
which  made  the  year  bear  his  name,  and  which  fell  to  him  by 
lot ;  and  for  this  none  took  their  chance  but  such  as  had  an 
income  of  the  first  degree,  consisting  of  five  hundred  mea- 
sures of  com,  wine,  and  oil,  who  therefore  were  called  Pen^ 
tacosiomedimni.  The  second  argument  is  founded  on  the  0^- 
tracism^  by  which  he  was  banished,  and  which  was  never  in- 
flicted on  the  meaner  sort,  but  only  upon  persons  of  quality, 
whose  grandeur  and  family  pride  made  them  obnoxious  to  the 
people.  The  third  and  last  is  drawn  from  the  tripods,  which 
Aristides  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  on  account  of 
his  victory  in  the  public  games,  and  which  are  still  to  be  seen 
with  this  inscription: — ^^  The  tribe  of  Antiochus  gained  the 
victory,  Aristides  defrayed  the  charges,  and  Archestratus  was 
the  author  of  the  play.** 

But  this  last  argument,  though  in  appearance  the  strongest 
of  all,  is  really  a  ver^  weak  one.  For  Epaminondas,  who,  as 
every  body  knows,  lived  and  died  poor,  and  Plato  the  philo- 
sopHer,  who  was  not  rich,  exhibited  veiy  splendid  shows;  the 
one  was  at  the  expense  of  a  concert  of  flutes  at  Thebes,  and 
the  other  of  an  entertainment  of  singing  and  dancing,  per- 
formed by  boys  at  Athens ;  Dion  having  furnished  Plato  with 

*  And  yetf  aoeording  to  a  law  of  Solon\  the  bride  was  to  carry  with  her 
only  three  auits  of  clothes,  and  a  little  household  stuff  of  small  value. 

f  At  Athens  they  reckoned  their  years  by  orcAsiw,  as  the  Romans  did  theirs 
by  crniMuk,  One  of  the  nine  archons,  who  all  bad  estates  of  the  first  degree, 
was  for  this  purpose  chosen  by  lot  out  of  the  rest,  and  his  name  inseribed  in 
the  public  registers. 
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the  money,  aod  Pelopidas  supplied  Epaminondas.  For  why 
should  good  men  be  always  averse  to  the  presents  of  their 
friends?  While  they  think  it  mean  and  ungenerous  to  receive 
any  thing  for  themselves,  to  lay  up,  or  to  gratify  an  avaricious 
temper,  they  need  not  refuse  such  offers  as  serve  the  purposes 
of  honour  and  magnificence,  without  any  views  of  profit. 

Asia  the  tripods,  inscribed  with  Aristides,  Pansetius  shows 
plainly  that  Demetrius  was  ^deceived  by  the  name.  For,  ac- 
cording to  the  registers,  from  the  Persian  to  the  end  of  the 
Pekyponnesian  war,  there  were  only  two  of  the  name  of  Aris- 
tides who  carried  the  prize  in  the  choral  exhibitions,  and  nei- 
ther'of  them  was  the  son  of  Lysimachus  ;  for  the  former  was 
son  to  Xenophilus,  and  the  latter  lived  long  after,  as  appears 
from  the  characters,*  which  were  not  in  use  till  after  Euclid's 
time,  ^nd  likewise  from  the  name  of  the  poet  Archestratus^ 
which  is  not  found  in  any  record  or  author  during  the  Persian 
wars;  whereas  mention  is  often  made  of  a  poet  of  that  name, 
who  brought  his  pieces  upon  the  stage  in  the  time  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesian  war.f  But  this  argument  of  Pansetius  should  not 
be  admitted  without  farther  examination. 

And  as  for  the  ostracism,  every  man  that  was  distinguished 
by  birth,  reputation,  or  eloquence,  was  liable  to  suffer  by  it; 
since  it  fell  even  upon  Damon,  preceptor  to  Pericles,  because 
he  was  looked  upon  as  a  roan  of  superior  parts  and  policy. 
Besides,  Idomeneus  tells  us,  that  Aristides  came  to  be  archon^ 
not  by  lot,  but  by  particular  appointment  of  the  people.  And 
if  he  was  archon  after  the  battle  of  Platsa,:^  as  Demetrius  him- 
self writes,  it  is  very  probable  that,  after  such  great  actions, 
and  so  much  glory,  his  virtue  might  gain  him  that  office,  which 
others  obtained  by  their  wealth.  Bat  it  is  plain  that  Deme- 
trius laboured  to  take  off  the  imputation  of  poverty,  as  if  it 
were  some  great  evil,  not  only  from  Aristides,  but  from  So- 
crates too;  who,  he  says,  besides  a  house  of  his  own,  had  se- 
venty minse$  at  interest  in  the  hands  of  Crito. 

Aristides  had  a  particular  friendship  for  Clisthenes,  who 
settled  the  popular  government  at  Athens  after  the  expulsion 

*  Tfs^jtfMvtoaK^  which  is  the  common  reading^,  has  been  well  changed  by  If. 
Salvini  to  ypsifjifjiuuK. 

fit  was  very  possible  for  a-poet,  in  his  own  lifetime,  to  have  his  plays  act- 
ed in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  the  Persian  too.  And,  therefore,  tlie  in- 
aoription  which  Plutarch  mentions  mig^ht  belong-  to  our  Aristides. 

i  But  Demetrius  was  mistaken ;  for  Aristides  was  never  archon  after  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  which  was  fought  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-fifth 
Olympiad.  In  the  list  of  archons  the  name  of  Aristides  is  found  in  the  fourth 
year  of  the  seventy -aecond  Olympiad,  a  year  or  two  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon,  and  in  the  second  year  of  the  seventy-fourth  Olympiad,  four  years  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Platsea. 

§  But  Socrates  himself  declares,  in  his  apology  to  his  judges,  that,  consider- 
ing his  poverty,  they  could  not  in  reason  hne  him  more  than  one  mina. 
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of  the  tyrants  ;*  yet  he  had,  at  the  same  time,  the  greateUt  ve- 
neration for  Lycurgus  the  Lacedaemonian,  whom  he  consid«r- 
ed  as  the  most  excellent  of  lawgivers;  and  this  led  him  to  be 
a  favourer  of  aristocracy,  in  which  he  was  always  opposed  by 
Themistocles,  who  listed  in  the  party  of  the  commons.  Some, 
indeed,  say,  that  being  brought  up  together  from  their  infancy, 
when  boys,  they  were  always  at  variance,  not  only  in  serious 
matters,  but  in  their  very  sports  and  diversions;  and  their 
tempers  were  discovered  from  the  first  by  that  opposition. 
The  one  was  insinuating,  daring,  and  artful,  variable,  and  at 
the  same  time  impetuous  in  his  pursuits ;  the  other  was  solid 
and  steady,  inflexibly  just,  incapable  of  using  any  falsehood, 
flattery,  or  deceit,  even  at  play.  But  Aristoof  Chiosf  writes, 
that  their  enmity,  which  afterwards  came  to  such  a  height, 
took  its  rise  from  love. 

*  #  «  #  .   * 

#  #  #  #  ♦ 
Themistocles,  who  was  an  agreeable  companion,  gained  ma- 
ny friends,  and  became  respectable  in  the  strength  of  his  popu- 
larity. Th.us,  when  he  was  told  that  "  he  would  govern  the 
Athenians  extremely  well,  if  he  would  but  do  it  without  re- 
spect of  persona,*'  he  said, — ^^  May  I  never  sit  on  a  tribunal 
where  my  friends  shall  not  find  more  favour  from  me  than 
strangers." 

Aristides,  on  the  contrary,  took  a  method  of  his  own  in 
conducting  the  administration ;  for  he  would  neither  consent 
to  any  injustice  to  oblige  his  friends,  nor  yet  disoblige  them 
by  denying  all  they  asked :  and  as  he  saw  that  many,  depend- 
ing on  their  interest  and  friends,  were  tempted  to  do  unwar- 
rantable things,  he  never  endeavoured  after  that  support,  but 
declared,  that  a  good  citizen  should  place  his  whole  strength 
and  security  in  advising  and  doing  what  is  just  and  right. 
Nevertheless,  as  Themistocles  made  many  rash  and  dangerous 
motions,  and  endeavoured  to  break  his  measures  in  every  step 
of  government,  he  was  obliged  to  oppose  him  as  much  in  his 
turn,  partly  by  way  of  self-defence,  and  partly  to  lessen  his 
power,  which  daily  increased  through  the  favour  of  the  peo- 
ple. For  he  thought  it  better  that  the  commonwealth  should 
miss  some  advantages,  than  that  Themistocles,  by  gaining  his 
point,  should  come  at  last  to  carry  all'  before  him.  Hence  it 
was,  that  one  day,  when  Themistocles  proposed  something  ad- 
vantageous to  the  public,  Aristides  opposed  it  strenuously,  and 
with  success ;  but  as  he  went  out  of  the  assembly,  he  could 

•  These  tyrants  were  the  Pisistratidat,  who  were  driven  out  about  the  sixty- 
sixth  Olympiad. 

t  Dacier  thinks  it  was  rather  Aristo  of  Ceos,  because,  as  a  Peripatetic,  he 
was  more  likely  to  write  treatises  of  love  thao  Uie  other,  1^0  was  a  stoic. 
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DOt  forbear  saying, — ^^^The  affairs  of  the  Athenians  cannot 
prosper,  except  they  throw  Themistocles  and  myself  into  the 
baratbrum."*  Another  time,  when  he  intended  to  propose  a 
decree  to  the  people,  he  found  it  strongly  disputed  in  the  coun- 
cil, but  at  last  he  prevailed ;  perceiving  its  inconveniencies, 
however,  by  the  preceding  debates,  he  put  a  stop  to  it,  just  as 
the  president  was  going  to  put  it  to  the  question,  in  order  to  ita 
being  confirmed  by  the  people.  Very  often  he  offered  his  sen^ 
timents  by  a  third  person,  lest,  by  the  opposition  of  Themis- 
tocles to  him,  the  public  good  should  be  obstructed. 

In  the  changes  and  fluctuations  of  the  government,  his  firm- 
ness was  wonderful.  Neither  elated  with  honours,  nor  dis- 
composed with  ill  success,  he  went  on  in  a  moderate  and 
steady  manner,  persuaded  that  his  country  had  a  claim  to  hia 
services,  without  the  reward  either  of  honour  or  profit.  Hence 
it  was,  diat  when  those  verses  of  iGschylus  concerning  Am- 
phiaraus  were  repeated  on  the  stage, — 

To  be,  and  not  to  seem,  is  this  roan's  niAXim ; 
His  mind  reposes  on  his  proper  wisdom. 
And  wants  no  other  praisef 

the  eyes  of  the  people  in  general  were  fixed  on  Ari^tides,  as 
the  man  to  whom  this  great  encomium  was  most  applicable. 
Indeed,  he  was  capable  of  resisting  the  suggestions,  not  only 
of  favour  and  ailection,  but  of  resentment  and  enmity  too, 
wherever  justice  was  concerned.  For  it  is  said,  that  when  he 
was  carrying  on  a  prosecution  against  his  enemy,  and,  after  he 
had  brought  his  charge,  the  judges  were  going  to  pass  sentence, 
without  hearing  the  person  accused,  he  rose  up  to  his  assist- 
,ance,  entreating  that  he  might  be  heard,  and  nave  the  privi- 
lege which  the  laws  allowed.  Another  time,  when  he  himself 
sat  judge  between  two  private  persons,  and  one  of  them  ob- 
served,— ^*'  That  his  adversary  had  done  many  injuries  to  Aris- 
tides;" — ^'^ Tell  me  not  that,"  said  he,  "but  what  injury  he  has 
done  to  thee ;  for  it  is  thy  cause  I  am  judging,  not  my  own." 
When  appointed  public  treasurer,  he  made  it  appear,  that 
not  only  those  of  his  time,  but  the  officers  that  preceded  him, 
had  applied  a  great  deal  of  the  public  money  to  their  own  use, 
and  particularly  Themistocles ;— 

For  he,  with  all  bis  wisdom, 

Ckmld  ne'er  command  his  hands. 

*  The  barathrum  was  a^ery  deep  pit,  into  wliich  condemned  persons  were 
thrown  headlong. 

t  'rhese  verses  are  to  be  found  in  the  **  Siege  of  Thebes  by  the  Seven  Cap* 
tttns."  They  are  a  deacription  of  t&e  genius  and  temper '  of  Arophiaraus, 
which  the  courier,  who  brings  an  account  of  the  enemy's  attacks,  and  of  the 
characters  of  the  commanders,  g^ves  to  Eteocles.  Plutarch  has  changed  one 
word  in  them  for  another,  that  suited  his  purpose  better ;  reading  iauitsc,  jtt^t, 
instead  of  «i^o(,  valianf. 
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For  this  reason,  when  Aristides  gave  in  his  accounts,  Themis^ 
tocles  raised  a  strong  party  against  him,  accused  him  of  mis- 
applying the  public  money,  and  (according  to  Idomene^s)  got 
him  condemned.  But  the  principal  and  most  respectable  of 
the  citizens,*  incensed  at  this  treatment  of  Aristides,  inter- 
posed, and  prevailed,  not  only  that  he  might  be  escused  the 
fine,  but  chosen  again  chief  treasurer.  He  now  pretended  that 
his  former  proceedings  were  too  strict  j  and  carrying  a  gentler 
hand  over  those  that  acted  under  him^  suffered  them  to  pilfer 
the  public  money  without  seeming  to  find  them  out,  or  reckon- 
ing  strictly  with  them  ;  so  that,  fattened  on  the  spoils  of  their 
country,  tney  lavished  their  praises  on  Aristides,  and  heartily 
espousing  his  cause,  begged  of  the  people  to  continue  him  in 
the  same  department.  But  when  the  Athenians  were  going  to 
confirm  it  to  him  by  their  suffrages,  he  gave  theiki  this  severe 
rebuke: — "While  I  managed  your  finances  with  all  the  fide- 
lity of  an  honest  man,  I  was  loaded  with  calumnies ;  and  now 
when  I  suffer  them  to  be  a  prey  to  public  robbers,  I  am  be- 
come a  mighty  good  citizen;  but  I  assure  you,  I  am  more 
ashamed  of  the  present  honour,  than  I  was  of  the  former  dis- 
grace ;  and  it  is  with  indignation  and  concern,  that  I  see  you 
esteem  it  more  meritorious  to  oblige  ill  men,  than  to  take  proper 
care  of  the  public  revenue."  By  thus  speaking,  and  discovering 
their  frauds,  he  silenced  those  that  recommended  him  with  so 
much  noise  and  bustle,  but  at  the  same  time  received  the  truest 
and  most  valuable  praise  from  the  worthiest  of  the  citizens. 

About  this  time  Datis,  who  was  sent  by  Darius,  under  pre- 
tence of  chastising  the  Athenians  for  burning  Sardis,  but  in 
reality  to  subdue  all  Greece,  arrived  with  his  fleet  at  Marathon^ 
and  began  to  ravage  the  neighbouring  country.  Among  the 
generals  to  whom  the  Athenians  gave  the  management  of  this 
war,  Miltiades  was  first  in  dignity,  and  the  next  to  him  in  re- 
putation and  authority  was  Aristides.  In  a  council  of  war 
that  was  thei^  held,  Miltiades  voted  for  giving  the  enenjy  bat- 
tle,! and  Aristides,  seconding  him,  added  no  little  weight  to 
his  scale.  The  generals  commanded  by  turns,  each  his  day ; 
but  when  it  came  to  Aristides'  turn,  he  gave  up  his  right  to 
Miltiades,  thus  showing  his  colleagues,  that  it  was  no  disgrace 
to  follow  the  directions  of  the  wise,  but  that,  on  the  contrary, 
it  answered  several  honourable  and  salutary  purposes.     By 

*  The  court  of  Areopagus  interposed  in  his  behalf. 

t  According  to  Herodotus  (I.  vi.  c,  109,)  the  generals  were  very  much  di- 
vided in  their  opinions,  some  were  for  6ghting,  others  not ;  Miltiades obiieTving 
this,  addressed  himself  to  Callimachus  of  Aphidnx,  who  Vfas  polemarch,  and 
whose  power  was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  otlier  generals.  Calhrnachusi,  whose 
voice  was  decisive  according  to  the  Athenian  laws,  joined  directly  with  Mil- 
tiades,  and  declared  fur  giving  battle  immediately.  Possibly  Aristides  might 
l)ave  some  share  in  bringing  Callimachus  to  this  resolution. 
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fim  means,  he  laid  the  spirit  of  contention,  and  bringing  them 
to  agree  in,  and  follow  the  best  opinion,  he  strengthened  the 
hands  of  Miltiades,  who  now  had  the  absolute  and  undivided 
command ;  the  other  generals  no  longer  insisting  on  their 
days,  but  entirely  submitting  to  his  orders.* 

In  this  battle  the  main  body  of  the  Athenian  army  was 
pressed  the  hardest,!  because  there  for  a  long  time  the  barba- 
rians made  their  greatest  efforts  against  the  tribes  Leontis  and 
Antiochus ;  and  Themistocles  and  Aristides,  who  belonged  to 
those  tribes,  exerting  themselves  at  the  head  of  them,  with  all 
the  spirit  of  emulation,  behaved  with  so  much  vigour,'  that  the 
enemy  were  put  to  flight,  and  driven  back  to  their  ships.  But 
the  Greeks  perceiving  that  the  barbarians,  instead  of  sailing 
to- the  isles,  to  return  to  Asia,  were  driven  in  by  the  wind  and 
currents  towards  Attica,:^  and  fearing  that  Athens,  unprovided 
for  its  defence,  might  become  an  easy  prey  to  them,  marched 
home  with  nine  tribes,  and  used  such  expedition,  that  they 
reached  die  city  in  one  day.$ 

Aristides  was  left  at  Marathon  with  his  own  tribe,  to  guard 
the  prisoners  and  the  spoils ;  and  he  did  not  disappoint  the 
public  opinion;  for  though  there  was  much  gold  and  silver 
scattered  about,  and  rich  garments  and  other  booty  in  abun- 
dance were  found  in  the  tents  and  ships  which  they  had  taken, 
yet  ^e  neither  had  an  inclination  to  touch  any  thmg  himself, 
nor  permitted  others  to  do  it.  But,  notwithstanding  his  care, 
some  enriched  themselves  unknown  to  him  ;  among  whom 
was  Callias  the  torch-bearer. ||  One  of  the  barbarians  happen- 
ing to  meet  him  in  a  private  place,  and  probably  taking  him 
for  a  king,  on  account  of  his  long  hair  and  the  fillet  which  he 
wore,1f  prostrated  himself  before  him ;  and  taking  him  by  the 

*  Yet  he  would  not  fight  until  hi&  own  proper  day  of  conunand  came  abou^ 
for  fear  that,  through  any  latent  sparks  of  jealousy  and  envy,  any  of  the  ge- 
nerals should  be  led  not  to  do  their  duty. 

f  The  Athenians  and  Plataeans  fought  with  such  obstinate  valour  on  the 
right  and  left,  that  the  barbarians  were  forced  to  fly  on  both  sides.  The  Per* 
sians  and  Sacae,  however,  perceiving  that  the  Athenian  centre  was  weak, 
charged  with  such  force,  that  they  broke  through  it :  this  those  on  the  right 
and  left  perceived,  but  did  not  attempt  to  succour  it,  till  they  had  put  to  flight 
both  the  wings  of  the  Persian  army ;  then  bending  the  points  of  the  wings  to- 
wards their  own  centre,  they  enclosed  the  hitherto  victorious  Persians,  and 
cut  them  in  pieces.  ^ 

t  It  was  reported  in  those  times,  that  the  Alcmseonidx  encouraged  the  Per- 
uana to  make  a  second  attempt,  by  J^olding  up,  as  they  approached  the  shore, 
a  shield  for  a  signal.  However,  it  was  the  Persian  fleet  that  endeavoured  to 
double  the  Cape  of  Junium,  with  a  view  to  surprise  the  city  of  Athens  before 
the  army  could  return. — Uerodot.  1.  vi.  c,  101,  &c, 

§  From  Marathon  to  Athens  is  about  forty  miles. 

fl  Torch-bearers,  styled  in  Greek  deduchiy  were  persons  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  the  gods,  and  admitted  even  to  the  most  sacred  mysteries.  Pausa- 
nias  speaks  of  it  as  a  great  happiness  to  a  woman,  that  she  had  seen  her 
hrother,  her  husband,  and  her  son,  successively  enjoy  this  ofiice. 

1  Botii  priests  and  kings  wore  fillets  or  diadems.    It  is  well  kaown,  that  in 
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hand,  showed  him  a  great  quantity  of  gold  that  was  hid  in  a 
well.  But  Callias,  not  less  cruel  than  unjust,  took  away  the 
gold,  and  then  killed  the  man  that  had  gii'en  him  information 
•fit,  lest  he  should  mention  the  thing  to  others.  Hence,  they 
tell  us,  it  was,  that  the  comic  writers  called  his  family  Lacco^ 
plutiy  i.  e.  enriched  by  the  wellj  jesting  upon  the  place  from 
whence  their  founder  drew  his  w^lth. 

The  jrear  following,  Aristides  was  appointed  to  the  office  of 
crchofty  which  gave  his  name  to  that  year;  though,  according 
1o  Demetrius  the  Phalerean,  he  was  not  archon  tiU  after 
>  the  battle  of  Plataea,  a  little  before  his  death.  But,  in  the  pub- 
lic registers,  .we  find  not  any  of  the  name  of  Aristides  in  the 
list  of  archons,  after  Xanthippides,  in  whose  archonship  Mar- 
donius  was  beaten  at  Platsea ;  whereas  his  name  is  on  record 
immediately  after  Phanippus,*  who  was  archon  the  same  year 
that  the  battle  was  gained  at  Marathon. 

Of  all  the  virtues  of  Aristides,  the  people  were  most  struck 
with  his  justice,  because  the  public  utility  was  the  most  pro* 
moted  by  it.  Thus  he,  though  a  poor  man  and  a  commoner, 
gained  the  royal  and  divine  title  of  the  Juety  which  kings  and 
tyrants  have  never  been  fond  of.  It  has  been  their  ambition 
to  be  styled  Poiiarceti^  takers  of  cities  ;  Cerauni^  thunderhobs  / 
J^icanorSy  conquerors.  Nay,  some  have  chosen  to  be  called 
Eagles  and  Vultures^  preferring  the  fame  of  power  to  di|it  of 
virtue.  Whereas  the  Deity  himself,  to  whom  they  want  to 
be  compared,  is  distinguished  by  three  things, — immortafity, 
power,  and  virtue ;  and  of  these,  virtue  is  the  most  excellent 
and  divine.  For  space  and  the  elements  are  everlasting ;  earth- 
quakes, lightning,  storms,  and  torrents,  have  an  amazing 
power ;  but  as  for  justice,!  nothing  participates  of  that,  with- 
out reasoning  and  thinking  on  God.  And  whereas  men  en- 
tertain three  different  sentiments  with  respect  to  the  gods, 
namely,  admiration,  fear,  and  esteem,  it  should  seem  that  they 
admire  and  think  them  happy  by  reason  of  their  freedom  from 
death  and  corruption ;  that  they  fear  and  dread  them  because 
of  their  power  and  sovereignty ;  and  that  they  love,  honour, 
and  reverence  them  for  their  justice.  Yet,  though  affected 
these  three  difierent  ways,  they  desire  only  the  two  first  pro- 

sndent  times  those  two  mgnitica  were  ^nerally  vested  in  the  same  person ; 
and  sach  nations  as  abolished  the  kinrly  o4ice»  kepttlie  title  of  king  for  a  per> 
son  who  ministered  in  the  principal  functions  of  thoi  priesthood. 

*  From  the  registers  it  appears,  that  Phanippus  was  archon  in  the  third 
year  of  the  seventy-second  Olympiad.  It  was  therefore  in  this  year  that  the 
battle  of  Marathon  was  fought,  four  hundred  and  ninety  yean  before  the  birth 
of  Christ. 

'\  AuukJ\ixm  dt/uuio(  ahff  o*rifjL}i  t»  ^^oMir  x«u  AOFiZESOAl  to  /m9»,  /uiT«\«n.>;^«rar. 
In  this  passage  xvyt^ta^  is  used  in  the  same  sense  as  in  1  Corinth,  xiii.  5,  m 

rm  V  AOnzETAi  iuut7ff  which  is,  we  believe,  a  rare  instance.    Perhaps  in 
passage  of  Plutarch,  instead  of  or/,  we  shonld  read  «. 
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perries  of  the  Deity, — immortality,  which  our  nature  will  not 
admit  of, — ^and  power,  which  depends  chiefly  upon  fortune  ; 
while  they  foolishly  neglect  virtue,  the  only  divine  quality  in 
their  power;  not  considering  that  it  is  justice  alone  which 
makes  the  life  of  those  that  flourish  most  in  prosperity  and 
high  stations,  heavenly  and  divine,  while  injustice  renders  it 
grovelling  and  brutal. 

Aristides  at  first  was  loved  and  respected  for  his  surname  of 
the  JuMt^  and  afterwards  envied  as  much ;  the  latter,  chiefly 
by  the  management  of  Themistocles,  who  gave  it  out  among 
the  people,  that  Aristides  had  abolished  the  courts  of  judica* 
ture,  by  drawing  the  arbitration  of  all  causes  to  himself,  and 
so  was  insensibly  gaining  sovereign  power,  though  without 
guards,  and  other  ensigns  of  it.  The  people,  elevated  with 
the  late  victory,  thou^t  themselves  capable  of  ever>''  thing, 
and  the  highest  respect  little  enough  for  them.  Uneasy,  there* 
fore,  at  finding  that  any  one  citizen  rose  to  such  extraordinary 
honour  and  distinction,  they  assembled  at  Athens  from  all  the 
towns  in  Attica,  and  banished  Aristides  by  the  ostracism ;  dis- 
guising their  envy  of  his  character  under  the  specious  pre- 
tence of  guarding  against  tyranny. 

For  the  ostracism  was  not  a  punishment  for  crimes  and  misde- 
meanours, but  was  veiy  decently  called  an  humbling  and  les- 
sening of  some  excessive  influence  and  power.  In  reality,  it 
was  a  mild  gratification  of  envy ;  for  by  this  means,  whoever 
was  oflFended  at  the  growing  greatness  of  another,  discharged 
his  spleen,  not  in  any  tiling  cruel  or  inhuman,  but  only  in  vot- 
ing a  ten  years  banishment.  But  when  it  once  began  to  fall 
upon  mean  and  profligate  persons,  it  was  ever  after  entirely 
laid  aside,  Hyperbolus  being  the  last  that  was  exiled  by  it. 

The  reason  of  its  turning  upon  such  a  wretch  was  this  >— 
Alcibiades  and  Nicias,  who  were  persons  of  the  greatest  in- 
terest in  Athens,  had  each  his  party :  but  perceiving  that  the 
people  were  going  to  proceed  to  the  ostracism,  and  that  one 
of  them  was  likely  to  suflPer  by  it,  they  consulted  together,  and 
joining  interests,  caused  it  to  fall  upon  Hyperbolus.  Here- 
upon die  people,  full  of  indignation  at  finding  this  kind  of 
punishment  dishonoured  and  turned  into  ridicule,  abolished  it 
entirely. 

The  ostracism  (to  give  a  summary  account  of  it)  was  con- 
ducted in  the  following  manner: — £very  citizen  took  a  piece 
of  a  broken  pot,  or  a  shell,  on  which  he  wrote  the  name  of  the 
person  he  wanted  to  have  banished,  and  carried  it  to  a  part  of 
the  market-place  that  was  enclosed  with  wooden  rails.  The 
magistrates  then  counted  the  number  of  the  shells ;  and  if  it 
amounted  not  to  six  thousand,  the  ostracism  stood  for  nothing; 
if  it  did,  they  sorted  the  shells,  and  the  person  whose  name 
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was  found  on  the  greatest  number  was  declared  an  exile  for 
ten  years,  but  with  permission  to  enjoy  his  estate. 

At  the  time  when  Aristides  was  banished,  when  the  people 
were  inscribing  their  names  on  the  shells,  it  is  reported  that  an 
illiterate  burgher  came  to  Aristides,  whom  he  took  for  some 
ordinary  person,  and  giving  him  his  shell,  desired  him  to  write 
Aristides  upon  it.  The  good  man,  surprised  at  the  adventure, 
asked  him, — ^'^  Whether  Aristides  had  ever  injured  him?" — 
**  No,*'  said  he,  "  nor  do  I  even  know  him ;  but  it  vexes  me 
to  hear  him  every  where  called  the  Just,^^  Aristides  made  no 
answer,  but  took  the  shell,  and  having  written  his  own  name 
upon  it,  returned  it  to  the  roan.  When  he  quitted  Athens,  he 
lifted  up  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and  agreeably  to  his 
character,  made  a^prayer  very  different  from  that  of  Achilles; 
namely, — *'*'  That  the  people  of  Athens  might  never  see  the 
day  which  should  force  them  to  remember  Aristides." 

Three  years  after,  when  Xerxes  was  passing  through  Thes- 
saly  and  Bceotia,  by  long  marches,  to  Attica,  the  Athenians 
reversed  this  decree,  and  by  a  public  ordinance  recalled  all  the 
exiles.  The  principal  inducement  was  their  fear  of  Aristides ; 
for  they  were  apprehensive  that  he  would  join  the  enemy,  cor- 
rupt great  part  of  the  citizens,  and  draw  them  over  to  the 
interest  of  the  barbarians:  but  they  little  knew  the  man.  Be- 
fore this  ordinance  of  theirs,  he  had  been  exciting  and  encou- 
raging the  Greeks  to  defend  their  liberty  ;  and  after  it,  when 
Themistocles  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Athenian 
forces,  he  assisted  him  both  with  his  person  and  counsel,  not 
disdaining  to  raise  his  worst  enemy  to  the  highest  pitch  of 
glory  for  the  public  good ;  for  when  Eurybiades,  the  com- 
mander-in-chief, had  resolved  to  quit  Salamis,"*^  and  before  he 
could  put  his  purpose  into  execution,  the  enemy's  fleet,  taking 
advantage  of  the  night,  had  surrounded  the  islands,  and  in  a 
manner  blocked  up  the  straits,  without  any  one's  perceiving 
that  the  confederates  were  so  hemmed  in,  Aristides  sailed  the 
same  night  from  iGgina,  and  passed  with  the  utmost  danger 
through  the  Persian  fleet.  As  soon  as  he  reached  the  tent  of 
Themistocles,  he  desired  to  speak  with  him  in  private,  and 
then  addressed  him  in  these  terms: — ^**  You  and  I,  Themisto- 
cles, if  we  are  wise,  shall  now  bid  adieu  to  our  vain  and  child- 
ish disputes,  and  enter  upon  a  nobler  and  more  salutary  con- 
tention, striving  which  of  us  shall  contribute  most  to  the 
preservation  of  Greece  ;  you  in  doing  the  duty  of  a  general, 
and  I  in  assisting  you  with  my  service  and  advice.  I  find  that 

•  Eurybiades  was  for  standing  away  for  the  gulf  of  Corinthi  that  he  might 
be  near  the  land  army ;  but  Themistocles  clearly  saw  that  in  the  straits  of 
Salamis,  they  could  fight  the  Persian  fleet,  which  was  so  vastly  superior  in 
numbers,  with  much  greater  advantage  than  in  the  gulf  of  Corinth^  where 
there  was  an  open  sea.  , 
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you  alone  have  hit  upon  the  best  measures,  in  advising  to  come 
immediately  to  an  engagement  in  the  straits ;  and  though  the 
allies  oppose  your  design,  the  enemy  promote  it ;  for  the  sea 
on  all  sides  is  covered  with  their  ships,  so  that  the  Greeks, 
whedier  they  will  or  not,  must  come  to  action,  and- acquit 
themselves  like  men,  there  being  no  room  left  for  flight/' 

Themistocles  answered ;— '^  I  could  have  wished,  Aristides, 
that  you  had  not  been  beforehand  with  me  in  this  noble  emu* 
lattpn ;  but  I  will  endeavour  to  outdo  this  happy  beginning  of 
yours  by  my  future  actions/'  At  the  same  time,  he  acquainted 
him  with  the  stratagem  he  had  contrived  to  ensnare  the  bar- 
barians,* and  then  desired  him  to  go,  and  make  it  appear  to 
Eurybiades,  that  there  could  be  no  safety  for  them  without 
venturing  a  sea-fight  there ;  for  he  knew  that  Aristides  had 
much  greater  influence  over  him  than  he.  In  the  council  of 
war  assembled  on  this  occasion,  Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  said 
to  Themistocles, — ^^  Your  advice  is  not  agreeable  to  Aristides, 
since  he  is  here  present,  and  says  nothing."  "  You  are  rais- 
ttken,"  said  Aristides, ''  for  I  should  not-havc  been  silent,  had 
not  the  counsel  of  Themistocles  been  the  most  eligible  ;  and 
now  I  hold  my  peace,  not  out  of  regard  to  the  man,  but  be- 
cause I  approve  his  sentiments."  This,  therefore,  was  what 
the  Grecian  officers  fixed  upon. 

Aristides  then  perceiving  that  the  little  island  of  Psyttalia, 
which  lies  in  the  straits  over  against  Salamis,  was  full  of  the 
enemy's  troops,'  put  on  board  the  small  transports  a  number  of 
the  bravest  and  most  resolute  of  his  countrymen,  and  made  a 
descent  upon  the  island,  where  he  attacked  the  barbarians  with 
such  fury,  that  they  were  all  cut  in  pieces,  except  some  of  the 
principal  persons,  who  were  made  prisoners.  Among  the 
latter  were  three  sons  of  Sandauce,  the  king's  sister,  whom  he 
sent  immediately  to  Themistocles;  and  itjs  said  that,  by  the 
direction  of  Euphrantides  the  diviner,  in  pursuance  of  some 
oracle,  they  were  all  sacrificed  to  Bacchus  Omcstes.  After  this, 
Aristides  placed  a  strong  guard^ound  the  island,  to  take  no- 
tice of  such  as  were  driven  asHbre  there,  that  sa  none  of  his 
friends  might  perish,  nor  any  of  the  enemy  escape  ;  for  about 
Psyttalia  the  battle  raged  the  most,!  and  the  greatest  efforts 
were  made,  as  appears  from  the  trophy  erected  there. 

When  the  battle  was  over,  Themistocles,  by  way  of  sounding 
Aristides,  said,—"  That  great  things  were  already  done,  but 
greater  still  remained  ;  for  they  might  conquer  Asia  in  Europe, 
by  making  all  the  sail  they  could  to  the  Hellespont,  to  break 

•  Ttie  stratagem  was  to  send  one  to  acquaint  the  enemy  that  the  Greekl 
were  going  to  quit  the  straits  of  Salamis;  and  thei-cfore,  if  the  Persians  were 
desirous  to  crush  them  at  once,  they  must  fall  upon  them  immediately,  before 
tbey  dispersed. 

t  The  battle  of  Salamis  iras  fou^tin  the  year  before  Christ  480, 
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down  the  bridge.^'  But  Aristides  exclaimed  against  the  pro** 
posal,  and  bade  him  think  no  more  of  it,  but  rather  consider 
and  inquire  what  would  be  the  speediest  method  of  driving 
the  Persians  out  of  Greece,  lest,  findincr  himself  shut  up  with 
such  immense  forces,  and  no  way  left  to  escape,  necessity 
might  bring  him  to  fight  with  the  most  desperate  courage. 
Hereupon  Themistocles  sent  to  Xerxes  the  second  time,  by 
the  eunuch  Amaces,  one  of  the  prisoners,*  to  acquaint  him 
privately,  that  the  Greeks  were  strongly  inclined  to  make  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  Hellespont,  to  destroy  the  bridge 
which  he  had  left  there ;  but  that^  in  order  to  save  his  royal 
person,  Themistocles  was  using  his  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
suade them  from  it.  Xerxes,  terrified  at  this  news,  made  all 
possible  haste  to  the  Hellespont,  leaving  Mardonius  behind 
him  with  the  land  forces,  consisting  of  three  hundred  thousand 
of  his  best  troops. 

In  the  strength  of  such  an  army  Mardonius  was  very  for- 
midable; and  the  fears  of  the  Greeks  were  heightened  by  his 
menacing  letters,  which  were  in  this  style: — ^"  At  sea,  in  your 
wooden  towers,  you  ha^'e  defeated  landmen,  unpractised  at 
the  oar;  hut  there  are  still  the  wide  plains  of  Thessaly  and  the 
fields  of  Bccotia,  where  both  horse  and  foot  may  fight  to  the 
best  advantage."  To  the  Athenians  he  wrote  in  particular, 
being  authorized  by  the  king  to  assure  them  that  their  city 
should  be  rebuilt,  large  sums  bestowed  upon  them,  and  the 
*  sovereignty  of  Greece  put  in  their  hands,  if  they  would  take 
no  further  share  in  the  war.f 

As  soon  as  the  Lacedsemonians  had  intelligence  of  these 
proposals,  they  were  greatly  alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors 
to  Athens,  to  entreat  the  people  to  send  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren to  Sparta,:!^  and  to  accept  from  them  what  was  necessary 
for  the  support  of  sach  as  were  in  years;  for  the  Athenians, 
having  lo^  both  their  city  and  country,  were  certainly  in  great 
distress.  Yet  when  they  had  heard  what  tlie  ambassadors  had 
to  say,  they  gave  them  such<an  answer,  by  the  direction  of 
Aristides,  as  can  never  be  sufficiently  admired.  They  said,— 
*'  They  could  easily  forgive  their  enemies  for  thinking  th^ 

•  This  expedient  answered  two  purposes.  By  it  he  drove  the  king  of  Per- 
sia out  of  Europe,  and  in  appearance  conferred  an  obligation* upon  bim,  which 
might  be  remembered  to  the  advantage  of  Themistocles  when  be  came  to  have 
occasion  for  it. 

f  He  made  these  proposals  by  Alexander  king  of  Macedon,  who  delivered 
them  ,in  a  set  speech. 

t  They  did  not  propose  to  the  Athenians  to  send  their  wives  and  children 
10  Sparta,  but  only  ofi'ered  to  maintain  them  during  the  war.  They  observed) 
that  the  original  quarrel  was  between  the  Persians  and  Athenians;  that  the 
Athenians  were  always  wont  to  be  tlie  foremost  in  the  cause  of  liberty ;  and 
that  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  the  Persians  would  observe  any  terms  witl) 
a  people  they  hated. 


every  tfaiag  ^as  to  be  purchased  with  silver  and  gold,  because 
they  had  no  idea  of  any  thing  more  excellent ;  but  they  could 
not  help  being  displeased  that  the  Lacedaemonians  should  re- 
gard only  their  present  poverty  and  distress,  and,  forgetful  of 
their  virtue  and  magnanimity,  call  upon  them  to  ngfat  for 
Greece,  for  the  paltry  consideration  of  a  supply  of  provisions.'* 
Aristides  having  drawn  up  this  answer  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
cree^ and  called  all  the  ambassadors  to  an  audience  in  full 
assembly,  bade  those  of  Sparta  tell  the  Lacedeemonians,  That 
thepe^k  of  Athens  would  not  take  all  the  goldy  either  above  or 
under  ground^  for  the  liberties  of  Greece. 

As  for  those  of  Mardonius,  ne  pointed  to  the  sun,  and  told 
themy— *^  As  long  as  this  luminary  shines,  so  long  will  the 
Athenians  carry  on  war  with  the  Persians  for  their  country, 
which  has  been  laid  waste,  and  for  their  temples,  which  have 
been  profaned  and  burnt."  He  likewise  procured  an  order^ 
that  the  priests  should  solemnly  execrate  all  that  should  dare 
to  proj>ose  an  embassy  to  the  Medes,  or  talk  of  deserting  the 
alliance  of  Greece. 

When  Mardonius  had  entered  Attica  the  second  time,  the 
Athenians  retired  again  to  Salamis ;  and  Aristides,  who,  on 
that  occasion,  went  ambassador  to  Sparta,  complained  to  the 
Lacedemonians  of  their  delay  and  neglect  in  abandoning 
Athens  once  more  to  the  barbarians;  and  pressed  them  to 
hasten  to  the  succour  of  that  part  of  Greece,  which  was  not 

iet  fallen  into  the  enemjr's  hands..  The  Ephori  gave  him  the 
earing,"*^  but  seemed  attentive  to  nothing  but  mirth  and 
diversion,  for  it  was  the  festiyal  of  Hyacinthus.f  At  night, 
however,  they  selected  five  thousand  Spartans,  with  orders  to 
take  each  seven  helots  with  him,  and  to  march  before  mominf^ 
unknown  to  tihe  Athenians.  When  Aristides  came  to  make 
his  remonstrances  again,  they  smiled,  and  told  him, — ^^  That 
he  did  but  trifle  or  dream,  iunce  their  army  was  at  that  time 
as  far  as  Orestium,  on  their  march  against  the  foreigners,'' 
for  so  the  Lacedaemonians  called  the  barbarians.  Aristides 
told  them, — ^^  It  was  not  a  time  to  jest,  or  to  put  their  strata-, 
gems  in  practice  upon  their  friends,  but  on  their  enemies." 
This  is  tne  account  Idomeneus  gives  of  the  matter ;  but,  in 
Aristides'  decree,  Cimon,  Xanthippus,  and  M}^nides,  are 
said  to  have  gone  upon  die  embassy,  and  not  Aristides. 
4^ristides,  however,  was  appointed  to  command  the  Athe- 
is  in  the  battle  that  was  expected,  and  marched  with  eight 


liey  put  off  their  answer  from  time  to  time»  until  they  had  gained  ten 
in  which  time  they  finished  the  wall  across  the  isthmus,  which  secured 
against  the  barbarians. 
T  Among  the  SparUns  the  feast  of  Hyacinthus  lasted  three  days;  the  first 
andj  Kst  were  days  of  sorrow  and  roournin^^  for  Hyacinthus'  death ;  but  the 
iecQ  id  was  a  day  of  rejoicing,  celebrated  with  all  manner  of  diversioBs. 
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didUsand  foot  to  Plataea.  There  Pausaoiad,  wlio  was  coA' 
Mander-in-chief  of  all  the  confederates,  joined  him  wiA  the 
Spartans,  and  the  other  Grecian  troops  arrived  daily  in  great 
numbers.  The  Persian  army,  which  was  encattiped  along  the 
river  Asopas,  occupied  an  immense  tract  of  ground ;  and  they 
had  fortified  a  spot  ten  furlongs  square,  for  dieir  baggage  and 
other  things  of  value. 

In  the  Grecian  array  there  was  a  diviner  of  Elis,  named 
Tisamenus,*  who  foretold  certain  victory  to  Pausanias,  and 
the  Greeks  in  general,  if  they  did  not  attack  the  enemy,  bat 
stood  only  upon  the  defensive.  And  Aristides  having  sent  to 
Delphi,  to  inquire  of  the  oracle,  receive^  this  answer*— "Th€ 
Athenians  shall  be  victorious,  if  they  address  their  prayers  xo 
Jupiter,  to  Juno  of  Cithaeron,  to  Pan,'and  to  the  nympha  Sphra- 
gitides  ;t  if  they  sacrifice  to  the  heroes,  Androcrates,  Leucoo, 
Pisander,  Dainocrates,  Hypsion,  Act«on,  and  Polyidus;  and 
if  they  fight  only  in  their  own  country,  on  the  plain  of  die 
Eleusinian  Ceres  and  of  Proserpine."  This  oracle  perplexed 
Aristides  not  a  little ;  for  the  heroes  to  whom  he  was  com- 
Inanded  to  sacrifice  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Plataeans,  and  the 
cave  of  the  nymphs  Sphragitides  in  one  of  the  summits  of 
mount  Cithaeron,  opposite  the  quarter  where  the  sun  sets  in 
the  summer;  and  it  is  said,  in  that  cave  there  was  formerlyan 
oracle,  by  which  many  who  dwelt  in  those  parts  were  inspired, 
and  therefore  called  Ni/mphokptS.  On  the  other  hand,  to  have 
the  promise  of  victory  only  on  condition  of  fighting  in  their 
own  countrj',  on  the  plain  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres,  was  calling 
the  Athenians  back  to  Attica,  and  removing  the  seat  of  war. 

In  the  mean  time  Arimnestus,  general  of  the  Platseans* 
dreamed  that  Jupiter  the  Preserver  asked  him, — ."What  the 
Greeks  h^d  determined  to  do  ?"  To  which  he  answered,— **To- 
morro\ir  they  will  decamp  and  march  to  Eleusis,  to  fight  the 
barbarians  diere,  agreeable  to  the  oracle.'*  The  god  replied, 
—"They  quite  mistake  its  meaning ;  for  the  place  intended  by 
the  oracle  is  in  the  environs  of  Platsea;  and  if  they  8<^ek  for 
it,  they  will  find  it."  The  matter  being  so  clearly  revea!!|ed  to 
Arimnestus,  as  soon  as  he  awoke,  he  sent  for  the  oldese^and 
most  experienced  of  his  countrymen ;  and  having  advised  Vith 

i 
•  The  bradc  having  promised  Tisamenus  five  g^cat  victoriea,  the  L*ckd«- 
monians  were  desirmis  of  having'  htm  for  their  diviner ;  but  he  demanded  t^  be 
admitted  a  citisen  of  Sparta,  which  waa  refiiaed  at  firat.  However,  xJfon 
the  approach  of  the  Pferaians,  he  obtained  that  privileg^e  both  for  himself  |W 
his  brother  Heriaa.  Thia  wonid  scarce  have  been  worth  mentioning,  |h«i 
not  those  two  been  the  only  strangers  that  were  ever  ftiade  citizenf  ^ 
Sparta.  / 

.  +  The  nympha  of  mount  Cithaeron  were  called  Sphragitidea  from  the fBt^^ 
f^phragidton,  which  had  probably  had  its  name  from  the  silence  observed!  in  it 
by  the  persons  who  went  thUber  to  be  inspired ;  ai fence  being  deseribdk^T 
moIm^  the  lips.  ^ 


sliem,  ;iiKl'macte  the  best  inqmiy,  he  foand  that  nes^  Husise^at 
the  foot  of  mount  Cithseron,  there  was  an  ancient  temple  called 
the  temple  of  the  Eleusinian  Ceres  and  of  Proserpine*  He 
immediately  conducted  Aristides  to  the  place,  which  ap^ared 
to  be  very  cofnmodious  for  draving  up  an  army  of  foot,  thtf 
was  deficient  in  cavalry,  because  Uie  bottom  of  mount  C>* 
thaeron,  extending  as  far  as  the  temple,  made  the  extremities 
ef  the  field  on  that  side  inaccessible  to  the  horse.*  In  that 
place  vas  also  the  chapel  of  the  hero  Androcrates,  quite  co- 
vered with  thick  bushes  and  trees.  And  that  nothing  might 
be  wanting  to  fulfil  the  oracle,  and  confirm  their  hopes  of  vic- 
tory, the  Platfisans  resolved,  fit  the  motion  of  Arimnestus,  to 
remove  their  boundaries  between  their  country  and  AtUca^ 
and  for  the  sake  of  Greece,  to  make  a  grant  of  those  lands  to 
the  Athenians,  that,  according  to  the  oracle,  they  mig^t  fight 
in  their  own  territories.  This  generosity  of  die  PlatBans 
giuned  them  so  much  renown,  that  many  years  after,  when 
Alexander  had  conquered  Asia,  he  ordered  the  walls  of  Plataaa 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  proclamation  to  be  made  by  a  herald  at  the 
Oljrnopic  games, — ^^*  That' the  king  granted  the  Plataeans  ibis 
favour^  on  account  of  their  virtue  and  gen^^sity  in  giving  up 
their  lands  to  the  Greeks  in  the  Persian  war,  and  otherwise 
behaving  with  the  greatest  vigour  and  spirit.'' 

When  the  confederates  came  to  have  dieir  several  posts  as- 
signed them,  there  was  a  great  dispute  between  die  Tegete 
.and  the  Athenians;  the  Tegets  insisting,  that,  as  the  Laceds* 
inonians  were  posted  in  the  right  wing,  the  left  belonged  to 
them,  and  in  support  of  their  claim,  setting  forth  the  gallant 
actions  of  their  ancestors.  As  the  Athenians  expressed  g^reat 
ia^gnation  at  this,  Aristides  stepped  forward  and  aaid  i-^^^  The 
time  will  not  permit  us  to  contest  with  the  Tegetse  the  rei^own 
of  their  ancestors  and  their  personal  bravery;  but  to  die 
Spartans,  ai^d  to  the  rest  of  the  Greeks,  we  s^r,  that  die  post 
neidier  gives  valour  nor  takes  it  away ;  and  whatever  post  you 
assign  us,  we  will  endeavour  to  do  honour  to  it,  and  take  care 
t<l  reflect  no  disgrtice  upon  our  former  achievements.  For  we 
are  not  come  hither  to  quarrel  with  our  allies,  but  to  fight  our 
enemies ;  not.  to  make  encomiums  upon  our  fqrefathers,  but 
to  approve  our  own  courage  in  the  cause  of  Greece.  And  the 
battljc  will  soon  show  what  value  our  couaitry  ahould  set  on 
every  state,  every  general,  and  private  man^"  After  dus 
speech,  die  council  of  war  declared  in  favour  of  the  Athe- 
nisAis,  and  gave  them  die  command  pf  the  lefjt  wing. 

While  the  fate  of  Greece  was  in  sijispense,  die  affairs  of  the 
Athenians  were  in  a  very  dangerous  posture;  for  those  of  the 
best  families  and  fortunes,  being  reduced  by  the  war,  and 
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seeing  their  audiority  in  the  sttfte  and  their  distinction  gone 
with  their  wealthy  and  others  rising  to  honours  and  employ- 
ments, assembled  privately  in  a  house  at  Plataea,  and  conspired 
to  abolish  the  democracy ;  and,  if  that  did  not  succeed,  to  ruin 
all  Greece,  and  betray  it  to  the  barbarians.  When  Aristides 
got  intelligence  of  the  conspiracy  thus  entered  into  in  the 
camp,  and  found  diat  numbers  were  corrupted,  he  was  greatly 
alarmed  at  its  happening  at  such  a  crisis,  and  unresolved  at 
first  how  to  proceed.  At  length  he  determined  neither  to 
leave  the  matter  uninquired  into,  nor  yet  to  sift  it  thoroughly, 
because  he  knew  not  how  far  the  conta^on  had  spread,  and 
thought  it  advisable  to  sacrifice  justice,  in  some  degree,  to^  die 
public  good,  by  forbearing  to  prosecute  many  that  were  guilty. 
He  therefore  caused  eight  persons  only  to  be  apprehended,  and 
of  those  eight  no  more  than  two,  who  were  most  guihy,  to  be 
proceeded  against,  iEschines  of  Lampra,  and  Agesias  of 
Achanue;  and  even  they  made  their  escape  during  the  pro- 
secution. As  for  the  rest  he  discharged  them,  and  gave  them, 
and  all  diatwere  concerned  in  the  plot,  opportunity  to  recover 
their  spirits  and  change  their  sentiments,  as  they  might  imagine 
that  nothing  was  made  out  against  them;  but  he  admonished 
them  at  the  same  time,-<-^^That  the  battle  was  the  great  tri- 
bunal, where  they  mig^t  clear  titemselves  of  the  charge,  and 
show  that  they  had  never  followed  any  counsels  but  such  as 
were  just  and  usefid  to  their  country.'^ 

After  this,*  Mardonius,  to  make  a  trial  of  the  Greeks,  or- 
dered his  cavalry,  in  which  he  was  strongest,  to  skirmish  with 
them.  The  Greeks  were  all  encamped  at  the  foot  of  mount 
Cithseron,  in  strong  and  stony  places ;  except  the  Megaren- 
sians,  who,  to  the  number  of  tiiree  thousand,  were  posted  on 
the  plain,  and  by  this  means  sufiered  much  by  the  enemy's 
horse,  who  charged  them  on  every  side.  Unable  to  stand 
against  such  superior  numbers,  they  despatched  a  messenger 
to  Pausanias  for  assistance.  Pausanias  hearing  their  request, 
and  seeing  the  camp  of  the  Megarensians  darkened  willi  the 
shower  of  darts  and  arrows,  and  that  they  were  forced  to  con- 
tract themselves  within  a  narrow  compass,  was  at  a  loss  what  • 
to  resolve  on ;  for  he  knew  that  his  heavy-armed  Spartans  were 
not  fit  to  act  against  cavalry.  He  endeavoured,  therefore,  to 
awaken  the  emulation  of  the  generals  and  other  officers  diat 
were  about  him,  that  they  might  make  it  a  point  of  honour 

*  The  battle  of  Platsa  was  fought  in  the  year  before  Christ  479,  theWear 
after  that  of  Salamia.  Herodotus  was  then  about  nine  or  ten  years  old^,  and 
had  hia  accountafirom  persons  that  were  present  in  the  battle.  And  hf  in- 
forms us»  that  the  circumstance  here  related  by  Plutarch,  happened  hoktt 
the  Greeks  lef^  their  camp  at  Erythrs,  in  order  to  encamp  round  to  PlajtKa, 
tod  before  the  contest  between  the  Teretie  and  the  Atheniana.-<-Lib.  i:^.  c. 
79,20,  kc.  \ 
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voluntarily  to  undertake  l3\e  defence  and  succour  of  the  Me« 
garensians.  But  they  all  declined  it,  except  Arisddes,  who 
made  an  offer  of  his  Athenians,  and  gave  immediate  orders  to 
Olympiodorus,  one  of  the  most  active  of  his  officers,  to  ad* 
vance  with  his  select  band  of  three  hundred  men  and  some 
archers  intermixed.  They  were  all  ready  in  a  moment,  and 
ran  to  attack  the  barbarians.  Masistius,  general  of  the  Per* 
sistn  horse,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  strength  and  graceful 
mien,  no  sooner  saw  them  advancing,  than  he  spurred  his 
horse  against  them.  The  Athenians  received  him  with  great 
firmness,  and  a  sharp  conflict  ensued;  for  they  considered  this 
as  a  specimen  of  the  success  of  the  whole  battle.  At  last  Ma* 
sisthis' horse  was  wounded  with  an  arrow,  and  threw  his  rider, 
who  could  not  recover  himself  because  of  the  weight  of  his 
armour,  nor  yet  be  easily  slain  by  the  Athenians  that  strove 
which  should  do  it  first,  because  not  only  his  body  and  his 
head,  but  his  legs  and  arms,  were  covered  with  plates  of  gold, 
brass,  and  iron.  But  the  visor  of  hia  helmet  leaving  part  of 
his  face  open,  one  of  them  pierced  him  in  the  eye  with  the 
staff  of  his  spear,  and  so  despatched  him.  The  Persian?  then 
left  the  body  and  fled. 

The  importance  of  this  achievement  appeared  to  the  Greeks, 
not  by  the  number  of  their  enemies  lying  dead  upon  the  field, 
for  that  was  but  small,  but  by  the  mourning  of  the  barbarians, 
who,  in  their  grief  for  Masistius,  cut  off  their  hair,  and  the 
manes  of  their  horses  and  mules,  and  filled  all  the  plain  with 
their  cries  and  groans,  as  having  lost  the  man  that  was  next 
to  Mardonius  in  courage  and  authority. 

After  this  engagement  with  the  Persian  cavalry",  both  sides 
forbore  the  combat  a  long  time  $  for  the  diviners,  from  the 
entrails  of  the  victims,  equidly  assured  the  Persians  and  the 
Greeks  of  victory,  if  they  stood  upon  the  defensive,  and 
threatened  a  total  defeat  to  the  aggressors.  But  at  length 
Mardonius,  seeing  but  a  few  days^  provision  left,  and  that  the 
Grecian  forces  increased  daily  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops, 
grew  uneasy  at  the  delay,  and  resolved  to  pass  the  Asopus 
next  morning  by  break  of  day,  and  fall  upon  the  Greeks,  whom 
he  hoped  to  find  unprepared;  for  this  purpose  he  gave  his  or- 
ders over  night.  But  at  midnight  a  man  on  horseback  softly 
approached  the  Grecian  camp,  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
sentinels,  bade  them  call  Aristides  the  Athenian  general  to 
him.  Aristides  came  immediately,  and  the  unknown  person 
said, — ^  I  am  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon,  who,  for  the 
friendship  I  bear  you,  have  exposed  myself  to  the  greatest 
dangers  to  prevent  your  fighting  under  the  disadvantage  of  a 
surprise;  for  Mardonius  will  give  you  battle  to-morrow;  not 
that  he  is  induced  to  it  by  any  well  grounded  hope  or  prospect 
of  success,  but  by  the  scajrity  of  provisions;  for  the  sooth- 
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saycrs,  by  their  ominous  sacrifices,  and  iiUboding  oracles^  en* 
deavour  to  divert  him  from  it;  but  necessity  forces  him  either 
'  to  hazard  a  batde,  (tt  to  sit  still  and  see  his  whole  ailny  per- 
ish through  want."  Alexander  having  thus  opened  himself 
to  Aristides,  desired  him  to  take  notice  and  avail  himself  of 
the  intelligence,  but  not  to  communicate  it  to  any  other  per- 
son** AristideS)  however,  thought  it  wrong  to  conceal  it  from 
Pausanias,  who  was  commander-in-chief;  but  he  promised  not 
to  mention  the  thing  to  any  one  besides,  until  after  the  battle; 
and  assured  him  at  the  same  time,  that  if  the  Greeks  proved 
victorious,  the  whole  army  should  be  acquainted  with  this 
kindness  and  glorious  daring  of  Alexander. 

The  king  of  Macedon,  having  despatched  this  affair,  re- 
turned,  and  Aristides  went  immediately  to  the  t^nt  of  Ps^usa- 
nias,  and  laid  the  whole  before  him;  whereupon  the  other 
officers  were  sent  foi^,  and  ordered  to  put  the  troops  under 
arms,  and  have  them  ready  for  battle.  At  the  same  time,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  Pausanias  informed  Aristides  of  his 
design  to  alter  the  disposition  of  the  army,  by  removing  the 
Athenians  from  the  left  wing  to  the  right,  and  setting  them 
to  oppose  the  Persians ;  against  whom  they  would  act  with 
the  more  bravery,  because  they  had  made  proof  of  their  man- 
ner of  fighting,  and  with  greater  assurance  of  success,  because 
they  had  already  succeeded.  As  for  the  left  wing,  which 
would  have  to  do  with  those  Greeks  that  had  embraced  the 
Median  interest,  he  intended  to  command  there  himself.f 
The  other  Athenian  officers  thought  Pausanias  carried  it  with 
a  partial  and  high  hand,  in  moving  them  up  and  down,  like 
so  many  helots,,  at  his  pleasure,  to  face  the  boldest  of  the 
enemy's  troops,  while  he  left  the  rest  of  the  confederates  in  their 
posts.  But  Aristides  told  them  they  were  under  a  great  mis- 
take:-^" You  contended,"  said  he,  "  a  few  days  ago  with  the 
Tegetae  for  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  and  valued  your- 
selves upon  the  preference;  and  now  when  the  Spartans  volun- 
tarily otter  you  the  right  wing,  which  is  in  effect  giving  up  to 
you  the  command  of  the  whole  army,  you  are  neither  pleased 
with  the  honour,  nor  sensible  of  the  advantage  of  not  being  . 
obliged  to  fight  against  your  countrymen,  and  those  who  have 
the  same  origin  with  you,. but  against  barbarians,  your  natural 
enemies." 

These  words  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Athenians,  that 
they  readily  agreed  to  change  posts  with  the  Spartans ;  and 
tiothing  was  heard  among  them  but  mutual  exhorutions  to  act 

*  According  to  Herodotus,  Alexander  had  excepted  PausAnias  out  of  this 
charge  of  secrecy;  and  this  is  most  probable,  because  Pausanias  was  com- 
iiiander4n*chief. 

i  Herodotus  says  the  contrary;  namely*  that  all  the  Ath^iuan  offioem  were 
amoitioas  of  that  post»  but  did  not  think  proper  to  propose  it»  for  fesr  of  dis- 
obliging the  Spartans. 
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with  bravery.  They  observed, — ^**  lliat  the  enemy  brought 
Beitfaer  better  arms  nor  bolder  hearts  than  they  had  at  Mara- 
thon, but  came  with  the  same  bows,  the  same  embroidered 
vests  and  profusion  of  gold,  the  same  eifeminate  bodies,  and 
the  same  unmanly  souls.  For  our  part,"  continued  they  ^*  we 
have  the  same  weapons  and  strength  of  body,  together  with 
additional  spirits  from  our  victories;  and  we  do  not,  like  them, 
fight  for  a  tract  of  land  or  a  single  city,  but  for  the  trophies 
of  Marathon  and*Salarois,  that  die  people  of  Athens,  and  not 
Miltiades  and  fortune,  may  have  the  glory  of  them." 

While  they  were  thus  encouraging  each  other,  they  has- 
tened to  their  new  post.  But  the  Thebans  being  informed  of 
it  by  deserters,  sent  and  acquainted  Mardonius,  who,  either 
out  of  fear  of  the  Athenians,  or  from  an  ambition  to  try  his 
strength  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  immediately  moved  the 
Persians  to  his  right  wing,  and  the  Greeks  that  were  of  his 
party  to  the  left,  opposite  to  the  Athenians.  This  change  in 
the  disposition  of  the  enemy's  army  beiqg  known,  Pausanias  .. 
made  another  movement,  and  passed  to  the  right;  which  Mar- 
donius perceiving,  returned  to  the  left,  and  so  still  faced  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Thus  the  day  passed  without  any  action  at 
all.  In  the  evening  the  Grecians  held  a  council  of  war,  in 
which  they  determined  to  decamp,  and  take  possession  of  a  - 
place  more  commodious  for  water,  because  the  springs  of  their 
present  camp  were  disturbed  and  spoiled  by  the  enemy's  horse. 

When  night  was  come,*  and  the  officers  began  to  march  at 
the  head  of  their  troops  to  the  place  marked  out  for  a  new 
camp,  the  soldiers  followed  unwillingly,  and  could  not  with- 
out great  difficulty  be  kept  together;  for  they  were  no  sooner 
out  of  their  first  entrenchments,  than  many  of  them  made  oflT 
to  the  city  of  Platssa,  and  either  dispersing  there,  or  pitching 
their  tents  without  any  regard  to  discipline,  were  in  the  ut- 
most confusion.  It.happened  that  the  Lacedemonians  alone 
were  left  behind,  though  against  their  will.  For  Amompha- 
'retus,  an  intrepid  man,  who  had  long  been  eager  to  engage, 
and  uneasy  to,  see  the  battle  so  often  put  off  and  delayed, 
plainly  called  this  decampment  a  disgraceful  flight,  and  de-^ 
clared,— "  He  would  not  quit  his  post,  but  remain  there  with 
his  troops,  and  stand  it  out  against  Mardonius."  And  when 
Pausanias  represented  to  him,  that  this  measure  was  taken  in 
pursuance  ot  the  counsel  and  determination  of  the  confede- 
rates, he  took  up  a  large  stone  with  both  his  hands,  and, 
throwing  it  ^t  Pausanias'  feet,  said, — ^**  This  is  my  ballot  for 
a  battle;  and  I  despise  the  timid  counsels  and  resolves  of 
others."     Pausanias  was  at  a  loss  what  to  do,  but  at  last  sent 

*  On  this  occasion  Msrdonius  did  not  fail  to  insult  ArtabftzU9>  reproaching 
him  with  his  cowardly  prudence,  tod  the  false  notion  he  had  conceived  trf'the 
Lacedxmoman^,  who^  as  he  pretended,  nerer  fled  before  the  enemy. ' 
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to  the  Athenians,  who  by  this  time  were  advancing,  and  de- 
sired them  to  halt  a  litde^  that  they  might  all  proceed  in  a 
body:  at  the  same  time  he  marched  with  die  rest  of  the  troops 
towards  Plataea,  hoping  by  that  means  to  draw  Amomphare- 
tus  after  him. 

By  this  time  it  was  day,  and  Mardonius,*  who  was  not  igno- 
rant that  the  Greeks  had  quitted  their  camp,  put  his  army  in 
order  of  batde,  and  bore  down  upon  the  Spartans;  the, barba- 
rians setting  up  such  shouts,  and  clanking  their  arms. in  such 
a  manner,  as  if  they  expected  to  have  only  the  plundering  of 
fugitives,  and  not  a  battle.  And,  indeed,  it  was  like  to  have 
been  so ;  for  though  Pausanias,  upon  seeing  this  motion  of 
Mardonius,  stopped,  and  ordered  every  one  to  his  post,  yet, 
either  confused  with  his  resentment  against  Amompharetus, 
or  with  the  sudden  attack  of  the  Persians,  he  forgot  to  give 
his  troops  the  word;  and  for  that  reason  they  neither  engaged 
readily,  nor  in  a  body,  but  continued  scattered  in  small  parties, 
.^  even  after  the  fight  was  begun. 

Pausanias  in  die  mean  time  offered  sacrifice;  but  seeing  no 
auspicious  tokens,  he  commanded  the  Lacedaemonians  to  lay 
down  their  shields  at  their  feet,  and  to  stand  still  and  attend 
his  orders,  without  opposing  the  enemy.  After  this  he  offered 
other  sacrifices,  the  Persian  cavalry  still  advancing.  They  were 
now  within  bow-shot^  and  some  of  the  Spartans  were  wound- 
ed: among  whom  was  Callicrates,  a  man  that  for  size  and 
beauty  exceeded  the  whole  army.  This  bn^ve  soldier  being 
shot  with  an  arrow,  and  ready  to  expire,  said,— *^  He  did  not 
lament  his  death,  because  he  came  out  resolved  to  shed  his 
blood  for  Greece ;  but  he  was  sorry  to  die  without  having  once 
drawn  his  sword  against  die  enemy." 

If  the  terror  of  this  situation  was  great,  the  steadiness  and 
patience  of  the  Spartans  was  wonderful;  for  they  made  no  de- 
fence agsdnst  the  enemy's  charge,  but  waiung  the  time  of  hea- 
ven and  their  general,  suffered  themselves  to  be  wounded  and 
slain  in  their  ranks. 

Some  say,  that,  as  Pausanias  was  sacrificing  and  praying  at 
a  litde  distance  from  the  lines,  certain  Lydians  coming  sud- 
denly upon  him,  seized  and  scattered  the  sacred  utensils,t  and 

*  Havini^  passed  the  Asopus,  lie  came  up  with  the  Lacedxmonians  and  Te- 
getae,  who  were  separated  from  the  body  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  lifty* 
three  thousand.  Pausanias,  finding  himself  thus  attacked  by  the  whole  Per- 
sian ai>my,  despatched  a  messenger  to  acquaint  the  Athenianst  who  had  taken 
another  route,  with  the  danger  he  was  in.  The  Athenians  immediate^  put 
tliemselves  on  their  march  to  succour  tlieir  distressed  allies,  but  were  attacked, 
and,  to  their  g^eat  regret,  prevented  by  those  Greeks  who  sided  with  the 
Persians.  The  battle  being  thus  fought  in  two  different  places,  the  Spartans 
were  the  first  who  broke  into  the  centre  of  the  Persian  army,  and,  ^er  a 
most  obstinate  resistance,  put  them  to  flight. 

f 'A(«i«{Wv  Ml  J)i*^ff^^9  *r«  wt^i  «rw  •dvo-iair.  As  *rtt  m^  'ntf  dv^Mf  rendered 
dtner  Mc  Menace,  or  thiia^f^^vtefmk,  we  have  mftde  chmce  of  the  latter. 
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that  Pausanias  and  those  about  him,  having^  no  weapons,  drove 
them  away  with  rods  and  scourges.  And  they  will  have  it  to 
be  in  imitation  of  this  assault  of  the  Lydians,  that  they  cele- 
brate a  festival  at  Sparta  now,  in  which  boys  are  scourged 
round  the  altar,  and  which  concludes  with  a  march  called  the 
Lydian  march. 

Pausanias,  extremely  afflicted  at  these  circumstances,  while 
the  priest  offered  sacrifice  upon  sacrifice,  turning  towards  the 
temple  of  Juno,  and  with  tears  trickling  from  his  eyes,  and  up- 
lifted hands,  prayed  to  that  goddess,  the  protectress  of  Cithse- 
ron,  and  to  the  other  tutelar  deities  of  the  Platsans, — ^'^  That  if 
the  fates  had  not  decreed  that  the  Grecians  should  conquer, 
they  might  at  least  be  permitted  to  sell  their  lives  dear,  and 
show  the  enemy  by  their  deeds,  that  they  had  brave  men  and 
experienced  soldiers  to  deal  with." 

The  very  moment  that  Pausanias  was  uttering  this  prayer, 
the  tokens  so  much  desired  appeared  in  the  victim,  and  the  di- 
viners announced  him  victory.  Orders  were  immediately 
given  the  whole  army  to  come  to  action,  and  the  Spartan 
phalanx  all  at  once  had  the  appearance  of  some  fierce  animal 
erecting  his  bristles,  and  preparing  to  exert  his  strength.  The 
barbarians  then  saw  clearly  that  they  had  to  do  with  men  who 
were  ready  to  spill  the  last  drop  of  their  blood ;  and,  therefore, 
covering  themselves  with  their  targets,  shot  their  arrows  against 
the  Lacedaemonians.  The  Lacedaemonians  moving  forward 
in  a  close  compact  body,  fell  upon  the  Persians,  and  forcing 
their  targets  from  them,  directed  their  pikes  against  their  faces 
and  breasts,  and  brought  many  of  them  to  the  ground.  How- 
ever, when  they  were  down,  they  continued  to  give  proofs  of 
their  strength  and  courage ;  for  they  laid  hold  on  the  pikes  with 
their  naked  hands  and  broke  them;  and  then  springing  up, 
betook  themselves  to  their  swords  and  battle-axes,  and  wrest- 
ing away  their  enemies'  shields,  and  grappling  close  with  them, 
made  a  long  2^nd  obstinate  resistance. 

The  Athenians  all  this  while  stood  still,  expecting  the  La- 
cedaemonians ;  but  when  the  noise  of  the  battle  reached  them, 
and  an  ofiicer,  as  we  are  told,  despatched  by  Pausanias,  gave 
Aem  an  account  that  the  engagement  was  begun,  they  hastened 
to  his  assistance  ;  and  as  they  were  crossing  the  plain  towards 
the  place  where  the  noise  was  heard,  the  Greeks  who  sided  with 
the  enemy  pushed  against  them.  As  soon  as  Aristides  saw 
them,  he  advanced  a  considerable  way  before  his  troops,  and, 
calling  out  to  them  with  all  his  force,  conjured  them  by  the 
gods  of  Greece,  "  to  renounce  this  impious  war,  and  not  op- 
pose the  Athenians,  who  were  running  to  the  succour  of  those 
that  were  now  the  first  to  hazard  their  lives  for  the  safety  of 
Cireece."  ^  But  finding  that,  instead  of  hearkening  to  him,  they 
approached  in  a  hostile  manner,  he  quitted  his  design  of  going  to 
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assist  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  joined  battlejwith  these  Greekoy 
who  were  above  five  thousand  in  number ;  but  the  greatest 
part  soon  gave  way  and  retreated,  especially  when  they  heard 
that  the  barbarians  were  put  to  flight.  The  sharpest  part  of 
this  action  is  said  to  have  been  with  the  Thebans ;  among  whom 
the  first  in  quality  and  power  having  embraced  the  Median 
interest,  by  their  authority  carried  out  the  common  people 
against  their  inclination. 

The  battle  thus  divided  into  two  parts,  the  Lacedsemonians 
first  broke  and  routed  the  Persians ;  and  Mardonius*  himself 
was  slain  by  a  Spartan  named  Arimnestus,t  who  broke  his 
skull  with  a  stone,  as  the  oracle  of  Amphiarus  had  foretold 
him ;  for  Mardonius  had  sent  a  Lydian  to  consult  this  oracle^ 
and  at  the  same  time  a  Carian  to  the  cave  of  Trophoniu84 
The  priest  of  Trophonius  answered  the  Carian  in  his  own  lan- 
guage ;  but  the  Lydian,  as  he  slept  in  the  temple  of  Amphiarus,^ 
thought  he  saw  a  minister  of  the  god  approach  him,  who  com* 
manded  him  to  be  gone,  and,  upon  his  refusal,  threw  a  great 
stone  at  his  head^  so  that  he  believed  himself  killed  by  the 
blow.     Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  that  aflBair. 

The  barbarians  flying  before  the  Spartans,  were  pursued  to 
their  camp,  which  they  had  fortified  with  wooden  walls ;  and 
soon  after  the  Athenians  routed  the  Thebans,  killing  three  hun- 
dred persons,  of  the  first  distinction,  on  the  spot.  Just  as  the 
Thebans  began  to  give  way,  news  was  brought  that  the  barbar 
rians  were  shut  up  and  besieged  in  their  wooden  fortification ; 
the  Athenians,  therefore,  suffering  the  Greeks  to  escape,  has- 
tened to  assist  in  the  siege ;  and  finding  that  the  Lacedemo- 
nians, unskilled  in  the  storming  of  walls,  made  but  a  slow  pro- 
gress, they  attacked  and  took  the  camp,|j  with  a  prodigious 
slaughter  of  the  enemy.  For  it  is  said,  that  of  three  hundred 
thousand  men,  only  forty  thousand  escaped  with  Artabazus  ;^ 

*  Mardonius,  mounted  on  a  white  horse,  signalized  himself  greatly ;  an4, 
at  the  head  of  a  thousand  chusefi  men,  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy ; 
but  when  he  fell,  the  whole  Persian  army  was  easily  routed. 

f  In  some  copies  he  is  called  D&mnestus.  Arimnestus  was  general  of  the 
Flatxans. 

i  The  cate  of  Trophonius  was  near  the  city  of  Labadia  in  Bcrotia,  above 
Delphi.  Mardonius  had  sent  to  consult,  not  only  thi»  oracle,  but  almost  all 
the  other  oracles  in  the  country,  so  restless  and  uneasy  was  he  about  the  event 
of  the  war.  '  ' 

§  Amphiarus,  in  his  lifetime,  had  been  a  great  interpreter  of  dreams,  and 
therefore,  after  his  death,  gave  his  oracles  by  dreams ;  for  which  purpose, 
those  that  consulted  him  slept  in  his  temple  on  the  skin  of  a  ram  which  they 
had  sacrificed  to  him. 

R  The  spoil  was  immense,  consisting  of  vast  sums  of  money,  of  g^ld  and 
silver  cups,  vessels,  tables,  bracelets,  rich  beds,  and  all  sorts  of  furniture.  They 
gave  the  tenth  of  all  to  Pausanias. 

^  Artabazus,  who,  from  Mardonius'  imprudent  conduct,  had  but  too  well 
foreseen  the  mtsfurtune  that  befel  him,  after  having  distinguished  himaelf  in 
the  engagement,  made  a  timely  retreat  with  the  forty  tliousand  men  he 
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whereas  of  those  that  fought  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  no  more 
were  slain  than  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixty ;  anion^ 
whom  were  iifty-two  Athenians,  all,  according  to  Clidemus,  of 
the  tribe  of  Aiantis,  which  greatly  distinguished  itself  in  that  ac- 
tion. And,  therefore,  by  order  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  the 
Aiantidas  offered  a  yearly  sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  for  the  vic- 
tory to  the  nymphs  Sphragitides^  having  the  expense  de- 
frayed out  of  the  treasury.  The  Lacedsemonians  lost  ninety- 
one,  and  the  Tegetae  sixteen.  But  it  is  surprising  that  Hero- 
dotus'* should  say,  that  these  were  the  only  Greeks  that  en- 
gaged the  barbarians,  and  that  no  other  were  concerned  in  the 
action;  for  both  the  number  of  the  slain  and  tlie  monuments 
show,  that  it  was  the  common  achievement  of  the  confederates ; 
and  the  altar  erected  on  that  occasion  would  not  have  had  the 
following  inscription,  if  only  three  states  had  engaged^  and  the 
rest  had  sat  still  i — 

The  Greeks,  their  country  freed,  the  Persians  slain, 
Have  reared  this  altar  on  the  glorious  field. 
To  freedom's  patron  Jove. 

This  battle  was  fought  on  the  fourth  of  Boedromion  [Sep- 
temher]^^  according  to  the  Athenian 'way  of  reckoning;  but, 
according  to  the  Boeotian  computation,  on  the  twenty-fourth  of 
the  mondi  Panemus.  And  on  that  day  there  is  still  a  general 
assembly  of  the  Greeks  at  Platsa,  and  the  Platseans  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter  the  deliverer ^  for  the  victory.  Nor  is  this  difference 
of  days  in  the  Grecian  months  to  be  wondered  at,  since  even 
now,  when  the  science  of  astronomy  is  so  much  improved,  the 
months  begin  and  end  differently  in  different  places. 

This  victory  went  near  to  be  the  ruin  of  Greece.  For  the 
Athenians,  unwilling  to  allow  the  Spartans  the  honour  of  the 
day,  or  to  consent  that  they  should  erect  the  trophy,  would 

iiad  commanded,  arrived  safe  at  Byzantiiun,  and  from  thence  passed  over 
into  Asia.  Beside  these,  only  three  thousand  men  escaped. — Herodot,  1.  ix. 
c.  31-69. 

*  Dacierhas  shown  very  clearly,  that  Plutarch  misunderstood  an  expression 
in  the  70th  ch.  of  the  11th  book  of  Herodotus ;  and  that  this  mistake  of  his 
own,  led  him  to  impute  one  to  that  historian.  The  expression  is,  ttkkot  /utr  rthn 
f^tt  taroan/uiMfdLa^^eu,  which  Plutarch  must  have  supposed  to  mean,  /  cannot  bear 
•mtne$9for  any  other  of  the  Oreekt,  whereas  the  real  meaning  is,  of  which  I  can' 
not  give  a  better  proof. 

t  Dacierhas  it  October  in  his  translation;  but  he  justly  observes,  in  a  note, 
that  an  Athenian  month  does  not  answer  exactly  to  one  of  ours,  but  to  part  of 
one  and  part  of  another ;  Bo'idromon^  for  instance  begins  about  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  and  ends  about  the  fifteenth  of  October.  So  that  the  battle  of 
Plataea  must,  according  to  our  coroptitation,  have  been  on  the  nineteenth  of 
September  at  least;  that  is  as  near  as  we  can  fix  it.  Nor  does  Plutarch  seem 
to  Dave  been  sure ;  for  in  the  life  of  Camillus,  he  says  this  battle  was  fought 
on  the  third  of  Boedromion.  But  we  rather  think  some  error  has  crept  into 
the  text,  since  being  a  Boeotian  himself^  he  could  not  be  ignorant  what  day  the 
festival  of  that  victory  was  held. 
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have  referred  it  to  the  decision  of  the  ftword,  had  not  Aris* 
tides  taken  great  pains  to  explain  the  matter,  and  pacify  the 
6ther  generals,  particularly  Leocrates,  and  Myronides,  per- 
suading them  to  leave  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  Greeks.  A 
council  was  called  accordingly,  in  which  Theogiton  gave  it  as 
his  opinion, — *'*'  That  those  two  states  should  give  up  the  palm 
to  a  third,  if  they  desired  to  prevent  a  civil  war."  Then 
Cleocritus  the  Corinthian  rose  up,  and  it  was  expected  he  would 
set  forth  the  pretensions  of  Corinth  to  the  prize  of  valour,  as 
the  city  next  in  dignity  to  Sparta  and  Athens ;  but  they  were 
most  agreeably  surprised  when  they  found  that  he  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  Platseans,  and  proposed, — ^^^  That  all  disputes  bid 
aside,  the  palm  should  be  adjudged  to  them,  since  neither  of 
the  contending  parties  could  be  jealous  of  them."  Aristides 
was  the  first  to  give  up  the  point  for  the  Athenians,  and  then 
Pausanias  did  the  same  for  the  Lacedaemonians.* 

The  confederates  thus  reconciled,  eighty  talents  were  set 
apart  for  the  Platseans,  with  which  they  built  a  temple,  and 
erected  a  statue  to  Minerva^  adorning  the  temple  witn  paint- 
ings, which  to  this  day  retain  their  original  beauty  and  lustre. 
Both  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  erected  trophies  sepa- 
rately ;  and  sending  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi  about  the 
sacrifice  they  were  to  offer,  they  were  directed  by  ApoUo, — 
"To  build  an  altar  to  Jupiter  the  deliverer^  but  not  to  offer  any 
sacrifice  upon  it  till  they  had  extinguished  all  the  fire  in  the 
country  (because  it  had  been  polluted  by  the  barbarians),  and 
supplied  themselves  with  pure  fire  from  the  common  altar  at 
Delphi."  Hereupon  the  Grecian  generals  went  all  over  the 
country,  and  caused  the  fires  to  be  put  out;  and  Euchidas,  a 
Plataean,  undertaking  to  fetch  fire  with  all  imaginable  speed 
from  the  altar  of  the  god,  went  to  Delphi,  sprinkled  and  purified 
himself  there  with  water,  put  a  crown  ol  laurel  on  his  head, 
took  fire  from  the  altar,  and  then  hastened  back  to  Plataea, 
where  he  arrived  before  sun-set,  thus  performing  a  journey  of 
a  thousand  furlongs  in  one  day.  But  having  saluted  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  delivered  the  fire,  he  fell  down  on  the  spot, 
and  presently  expired.  The  Platsans  carried  him  to  the  tem- 
ple of  Diana,  sumamed,£ucleia,  and  buried  him  there,  putting 
this  short  inscription  on  his  tomb : — 

Here  lies  Euchidas,  who  went  to  Delphi,  and  returned  the  same  day. 

As  for  Eucleia^  the  generality  believe  her  to  be  Diana,  and 
call  her  by  that  name;  but  some  say  she  was  daughter  to  Her- 

*  As  to  the  indiiriduaisy  when  the^  came  to  determine  which  had  bebaTed 
with  most  courage,  they  all  gave  judgment  in  favour  of  Aristodemua,  who 
was  the  only  one  that  had  saved  himself  at  Thermopylae,  and  now  wiped  off 
the  blemish  of  his  former  conduct  by  a  glorious  death. 
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cules  uid  Mjrrto,  the  daughter  of  Menoeceus,  and  sister  of  Pa- 
troclus ;  and  that  dying  a  virgin,  she  h&d  divine  honours  paid 
her  by  the  Boeotians  and  Leocrians.  For  in  the  market-place 
of  every  city  of  theirs,  she  has  a  statue  and  an  altar,  where 
persons  of  both  sexes  that  are  betrothed,  oiTer  sacrifice  before 
marriage. 

In  the  first  general  assembly  of  the  Greeks  after  this  victory, 
Aristides  proposed  a  decree,-— ^^  That  deputies  from  all  the 
states  of  Greece  should  meet  annually  at  Platsea,  to  sacrifice 
to  Jupiter  the  deliverer,^  and  that  every  fifth  year  they  should 
celebrate  the  games  of  liberty  ;  that  a  gefleral  levy  should  be 
made  through  Greece  of  ten  thousand  foot,  a  thousand  horse^ 
and  a  hundred  ships,  for  the  war  against  the  barbarians ;  and 
that  the  Platseans  should  be  exempt,  being  set  apart  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  god,  to  propitiate  him  in  behalf  of  Greece,  and 
consequently  their  persons  to  be  esteemed  sacred.^' 

These  articles  passing  into  a  law,  the  Plataeans  undertook 
to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  those  that  were  slain  and  buri- 
ed in  that  place,  and  they  continue  it  to  this  day.  The  cere- 
mony is  as  follows :— -On  the  sixteenth  day  of  M aimacterion 
[November]^  which,  with  the  Boeotians,  is  the  month  Alakome^ 
nius^  the  procession  begins  at  break  of  day,  preceded  by  a 
trumpet,  which  sounds  the  sigtial  of  battle.  Then  follow  se- 
veral chariots  full  of  garlands  and  branches  of  myrtle,  and 
next  to  the  chariots  is  led  a  black  bull.  Then  come  some 
young  men  that  are  free  born,  carrying  vessels  full  of  wine 
and  milk  for  the  libations,  and  cruets  of  oil  and  perfumed  es- 
sences ;  no  slave  being  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  this  cere- 
mony, sacred  to  the  memory  of  men  that  died  for  liberty.  Tlie 
procession  closes  with  the  archon  of  Plataea,  who,  at  other 
times,  is  not  allowed  either  to  touch  iron,  or  to  wear  any  gar- 
ment but  a  white  one ;  but,  that  day,  he  is  clothed  with  a  pur- 
ple robe,  and  girt  with  a  sword ;  and  carrying  in  his  hand  a 
water-pot,  taken  out  of  the  public  hall,  he  walks  through  the 
midst  of  the  city  to  the  tombs.  Then  he  takes  water  in  the 
pot  out  of  a  fountain,  and,  with  his  own  hands,  washes  the 
little  pillars  of  the  monuments,"*  and  rubs  them  with  essences. 
After  this  he  kills  the  bull  upon  a  pile  of  wood ;  and  having 
made  his  supplications  to  the  terrestrial  Jupiterf  and  Mercury, 
he  invites  those  brave  men  who  fell  in  the  cause  of  Greece,  to 

*  It  appears  from  an  epignm  of  Callimacbus,  that  it  was  customary  to  place 
utile  pillars  upon  the  monuments,  which  the  friends  of  the  deceased  perfum- 
^  with  essences,  and  crowned  with  flowers. 

t  The  terrestrial  Jupiter  is  Pluto,  who,  as  weU  as  the  celestial,  had  his  Mer- 
<^nry,  or  eke  borrowed  the  messenp^er  of  the  gods  of  his  brother.  To  be  sure, 
there  miffht  be  as  well  two  Mercunes  as  two  Jupiters ;  but  the  conducting  of 
B<^s  to  the  shades  below  is  reckoned  part  of  the  office  of  that  Mercury  who 
waits  Tipon  the  Jupiter  of  the  skies. 
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the  funeral  banquet  and  the  steams  of  blood.*  Last  of  nil, 
he  fills  a  bowl  with  wine,  and  pouring  it  out,  he  says,^*^*  I 
present  this  bowl  to  the  men  who  died  for  the  liberty  of 
Greece."  Such  is  the  ceremony  still  observed  by  the  Pla- 
tseans. 

When  the  Athenians  were  returned  home,  Aristides  ob- 
serving that  they  used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  make  the 
government  entirely  democratical,  considered  on  one  side,  that 
the  people  deserved  some  attention  and  respect,  on  account  of 
their  gadlant  behaviour,  and  on  the  other,  that  being  elated  with 
their  victories,  it  wDuld  be  difficult  to  force  them  to  depart 
from  their  purpose ;  and,  therefore,  he  caused  a  decree  to  be 
made,  that  all  the  citizens  should  have  a  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration, and  that  the  archona  should  be  chosen  out  of  the  whole 
body  oJF  them. 

Themistocles  having  one  day  declared  to  the  general  as- 
sembly, that  he  had  thought  of  an  expedient  which  was  very 
salutar}'  to  Athens,!  but  ought  to  be  kept  secret,  he  was  order- 
ed to  communicate  it  to  Aristides  only,  and  abide  by  his  judg- 
ment of  it.  Accordingly,  he  told  him,  his  project  was  to  bum 
the  whole  fleet  of  the  confederates ;  by  which  means  the  Athe- 
nians would  be  raised  to  the  sovereignty  of  all  Greece.  Aris- 
tides then  returned  to  the  assembly,  and  acquainted  the  Athe- 
nians,—^* That  nothing  could  be  more  advanugeous  than  the 
project,  of  Themistocles,  nor  any  thing  more  unjust."  And 
upon  his  report  of  the  matter,  they  commanded  Themistocles 
to  give  over  all  thoughts  of  it.  Such  regard  had  that  people 
for  justice,  and  so  much  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  Aris- 
tides. 

Some  time  after  this,:}^  he  was  joined  in  commission  with  Ci- 
mon,  and  sent  against  the  barbarians ;  where,  observing  that 
Pausanias,  and  the  other  Spartan  generals,  behaved  with  ex- 
cessive haughtiness,  he  chose  a  quite  different  manner,  show- 
ing much  mildness  and  condescension  in  his  whole  conversa- 
tion and  address,  and  prevailing  with  Cimon  to  behave  with 
equal  goodness  and  affability  to  the  whole  league.  Thus  he 
insensibly  drew  the  chief  command  from  the  Lacedsemonians, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  horses,  or  ships,  but  by  his  gentle  and 
obliging  deportment.  For  the  justice  of  Aristides,  and  the 
candour  of  Cimon,  having  made  the  Athenians  very  agreeable 
to  the  confederates,  their  regard  was  increased  by  the  contrast 
they  found  in  Pausanias'  avarice  and  severity  of  manners. 

*  In  Brian's  text  it  is  «u/uo»it^i«v,  but  an  andent  manuscript  has  it  ttifutx^paf^ 
which  is  understood  to  be  the  sanne  as  ^wutpaui*  the  ghosts  being  supposed 
to  he  tativfiedvrith  the  steams  of  bhod. 

f  This  was  before  the  battle  of  Plataea»  at  the  time  when  Xerxes  was  put  to 
flight,  and  driven  back  into  Asia. 

%  Eight  years  after. 
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For  he  never  spoke  to  the  officers  of  the  allies  but  with  sharp- 
ness and  anger,  and  he  ordered  many  of  their  men  to  be  flog- 
ged, or  to  stand  all  day  with  an  iron  anchor  on  their  shoulders. 
He  would  not  suffer  any  of  them  to  provide  themselves  with 
forage,  or  straw  to  lie  on,  or  to  go  to  the  springs  for  water,  be- 
fore the  Spartans  were  supplied,  but  placed  his  servants  there 
with  rods,  to  drive  away  those  that  should  attempt  it.  And 
when  Aristides  was  going  to  remonstrate  with  him  upon  it,  he 
knit  his  brows,  and  telling  him  ^^  He  was  not  at  leisure,"  re- 
fused to  hear  him. 

From  that  time  the  sea  captains  and  land  officers  of  the 
Greeks,  particularly  those  of  Chios,  Samos,  and  Lesbos,  press- 
ed Aristides  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  the  confede- 
rate forces,  and  to  receive  them  into  his  protection,  since  they 
had  long  desired  to  be  delivered  from  the  Spartan  yoke,  and  to 
act  under  the  orders  of  the  Athenians.  He  answered, — ^'^  That 
he  saw  the  necessity  and  justice  of  what  they  proposed,  but 
that  the  proposal  ought  first  to  be  confirmed  by  some  act,  which 
would  make  it  impossible  for  the  troops  to  depart  from  their 
resolution."  Hereupon  Uliades  of  Samos,  and  Antagoras  of 
Chios,  conspiring  together,  went  boldly  and  attacked  Pausa- 
nias'  galley  at  the  head  of  the  fleet. .  Pausanias,  upon  this  in- 
solence, cried  out,  in  a  menacing  tone, — *'*'  He  would  soon  show 
those  fellows  they  had  not  offered  this  insult  to  his  ship,  but. to 
their  own  countries."  But  they  told  him, — ^^  The  best  thing 
he  could  do  was  to  retire,  and  thank  fortune  for  fighting  for 
him  at  Plataea ;  for  that  nothing  but  the  regard  they  had  for 
that  great  action,  restrained  the  Greeks  from  wreaking  their 
just  vengeance  on  him."  The  conclusion  was,  that  they  quit- 
ted the  Spartan  banners,  and  ranged  themselves  under  those  of 
the  Athenians. 

On  this  occasion  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spartan  people  ap- 
peared with  great  lustre.  For  as  soon  as  they  perceived  their 
generals  were  spoiled  with  too  much  power,  they  sent  no  more, 
but  voluntarily  gave  up  their  pretensions  to  the  chief  com- 
mand; choosy  rather  to  cultivate  in  their  citizens  a  princi- 
ple of  modesty  and  tenaciousness  of  the  laws  and  customs  of 
their  country,  than  to  possess  the  sovereign  command  of 
Greece. 

While  the  Lacedaemonians  had  the  command,  the  Greeks 
paid  a  certain  tax  towards  the  war;  and  now  being  desirous 
that  every  city  might  be  more  equally  rated,  they  begged  the 
favour  of  the  Athenians  that  Aristides  might  take  it  upon  him, 
and  gave  him  instructions  to  inspect  their  lands  and  revenues, 
in  order  to  proportion  the  burden  of  each  to  its  ability. 

Aristides,  invested  with  this  authority,  which,  in  a  manner, 
made  him  master  of  all  Greece,  did  not  abuse  it.  For  though 
he  went  out  poor,  he  returned  poorer,  having  settled  the  quotas 
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of  the  several  states,  not  only  justly  and  disinterestedly,  but 
with  so  much  tenderness  and  humanity,  that  his  assessment 
was  agreeable  and  convenient  to  all.  And  as  the  ancients 
praised  the  times  of  Saturn,  so  the  allies  of  Athens  blest  the 
settlements  of  Aristides,  calling  it  the  happy  fortune  of  Greece; 
a  compliment  which  soon  after  appeared  still  more  just,  when 
this  taxation  was  twice  or  three  times  as  high ;  for  that  of 
Aristides  amounted  only  to  four  hundred  and  sixty  talents, 
and  Pericles  increased  it  almost  one-third :  for  Thucydides 
writes,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  the  Athenians  receiv- 
ed from  their  allies  six  hundred  talents ;  and  after  the  death  of 
Pericles,  those  that  had  the  administration  in  their  hands,  rais- 
ed it  by  little  and  little  to  the  sum  of  thirteen  hundred  talents. 
Not  that  the  war  grew  more  expensive,  either  by  its  length  or 
want  of  success,  but  because  they  had  accustomed  the  people 
to  receive  distributions  of  money  for  the  public  spectacles  and 
other  purposes,  and  had  made  them  fond  of  erecting  magnifi- 
cent statues  and  temples. 

The  great  and  illustrious  character  which  Aristides  acquired 
by  the  equity  of  this  taxation  piqued  Themistocles  ;  and  he 
endeavoured  to  turn  the  praise  bestowed  upon  him  into  ridi- 
cule, by  saying, — ^^  It  was  not  the  praise  of  a  man;  but  of  a 
money-chest,  to  keep  treasure  without  diminution."  By  this 
he  took  but  a  feeble  revenge  for  the  freedom  of  Aristides.  For 
one  day  Themistocles  happening  to  say,— -"That  he  looked  up- 
on it  as  the  principal  excellence  of  a  general  to  know  and  fore- 
see the  designs  of  the  enemy ;"  Aristides  answered, — *^  That 
is  indeed  a  necessary  qualification ;  but  there  is  another  very 
excellent  one^  and  highly  becoming  a  general,  and  that  is — to 
have  clean  hands." 

When  Aristides  had  settled  the  articles  of  alliance,  he  call- 
ed upon  the  confederates  to  confirm  them  with  an  oath,  which 
he  himself  took  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians ;  and,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  uttered  the  execration  on  those  that  should 
break  the  articles,  he  threw  red  hot  pieces  of  iron  into  the  sea.* 
However,  when  the  urgency  of  affairs  afterwaflls  required  the 
Athenians  to  govern  Greece  with  a  stricter  hand  than  those  con- 
ditions justified,  he  advised  them  to  let  the  consequences  of  the 
perjury  rest  with  him,  and  pursue  the  path  which  expediency 
pointed  out.f  Upon  the  whole  Theophrastus  says,  that  in  all  his 

*  As  much  88  to  say,  as  the  fire  in  these  pieces  of  iron  is  extinguished  in  a 
moment,  so  may  their  clays  be  extinct  who  break  this  covenant. 

j-  Thus  even  the  just,  the  upright  Aristides,  made  a  distinction  between  his 
private  and  political  conscience.  A  distinction  which  has  no  manner  of  found- 
ation in  truth  or  reason,  and  which,  in  the  end,  will  be  productive  of  ruin 
rather  than  advantage ;  as  all  those  nations  will  find  who  avail  themselves  of 
injustice  to  serve  a  present  occasion.  For  so  much  reputation  is  so  much 
power ;  and  states,  as  well  as  private  persons,  are  respectable  only  in  tbclr 
character. 
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own  private  concerns,  and  in  those  of  his  fellow-cttizens^  he 
was  inflexibly  just ;  but  in  affairs  of  state  he  did  many  things, 
according  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  to  serve  his  country, 
which  seemed  often  to  have  need  of  the  assistance  of  injus- 
tice. And  he  relates,  that  when  it  was  debated  in  council, 
whether  the  treasure  deposited  at  Delos  should  be  brought 
to  Athens,  as  the  Samians  had  advised,  though  contrary  to 
treaties,  on  its  coming  to  his  turn  to  speak,  he  said,  "  It  w^as 
notjust,  but  it  was  expedient." 

TTiis  must  be  said,  notwithstanding,  that  though  he  extend- 
ed the  dominions  of  Athens  over  so  many  people,  he  himself 
still  continued  poor,  and  esteemed  his  poverty  no  less  a  glory 
Aan  all  the  laurels  he  had  won.  The  following  is  a  clear  proof 
of  it:  ^allias  the  torch-bearer,  who  was  his  near  relation,  was 
prosecuted  in  a  capital  cause  by  his  enemies.  When  they  had 
alleged  what  they  had  against  him,  which  was  nothing  very 
flagrant,  they  launched  out  into  something  foreign  to  their  own 
charge,  and  thus  addressed  the  judges : — ^**  You  know  Aris- 
tides  the  son  of  Lysimachus,  who  is  justly  the  admiration  of 
all  Greece.  When  you  see  with  what  a  garb  he  appears  in 
public,  in  what  manner  do  you  think  he  must  live  at  home  ? 
Must  notNhe  who  shivers  here  with  cold  for  want  of  clothing, 
be  almost  famished  there,  and  destitute  of  all  necessaries ;  yet 
this  is  the  man  whom  Callias,  his  cousin-german,  and  the 
richest  man  in  Athens,  absolutely  neglects,  and  leaves,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  in  such  wretchedness,  though  he  has  often 
made  use  of  him,  and  availed  himself  of  his  interest  with  you.^' 
Callias,  perceiving  that  this  point  affected  and  exasperated  his 
judges  more  than  any  thing  else,  called  for  Aristides  to  testify 
before  the  court,  that  he  had  many  times  offered  him  consi- 
derable sums,  and  strongly  pressed  him  to  «ccept  them,  but  he 
had  always  refused  them,  in  such  terms  as  these  :■— "  It  better 
becomes  Aristides  to  glory  in  his  poverty,  than  Callias  in  his 
riches ;  for  we  see  every  day  many  people  make  a  good  as 
well  as  a  bad  use  of  riches,  but  it  is  hard  to  find  one  that  bears 
poverty  with  a  noble  spirit;  and  they  only  are  ashamed  of  it 
who  arc  poor  against  their  will."  When  Aristides  had  given 
in  his  evidence,  there  was  not  a  man  in  the  court  who  did  not 
leave  it  with  an  inclination- rather  to  be  poor  with  him,  than 
rich  with  Callias.  This  particular  we  have  from  ^schines, 
the  disciple  of  Socrates.  And  Plato,  among  all  that  were  ac- 
counted great  and  illustrious  men  in  Athens,  judged  none  but 
Aristides  worthy  of  real  esteem.  As  for  Themistocles,  Ci- 
mon,  and  Pericles,  they  filled  the  city  with  magnificent  build- 
ings, with  wealth,  and  the  vain  superfluities  of  life  ;  but  virtue 
was  the  only  object  that  Aristides  had  in  view  in  the  whole 
course  of  his  administration. 

We  have  extraordinary  instances  of  the  candour  with  which 
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he  behaved  towards  Themistocles.  For  though  he  was  his 
constant  enemy  in  all  affairs  of  ffovemment,  and  the  means  of 
his  banishment,  yet  when  Themistocles  was  accused  of  capital 
crimes  against  u\e  state,  and  he  had  an  opportunity  to  pay 
him  in  kind,  he  indulged  not  the  least  revenge ;  but  while 
Alcmaeon,  Cimon,  and  many  others,  were. accusing  him,  and 
driving  him  into  exile,  Aristides  alone  neither  did  nor  said  any 
thing  to  his  disadvantage ;  for,  as  he  had  not  envied  his  pros* 
perity,  so  now  he  did  not  rejoice  in  his  misfortunes. 

As  to  the  death  of  Aristides,  some  say  it  happened  in  Pon- 
ttts,  whither  he  had  sailed  about  some  business  of  the  state; 
others  say  he  died  at  Athens^  full  of  days,  honoured  and  ad- 
mired by  his  fellow-citizens ;  but  Craterus  the  Macedonian 
gives  us  another  account  of  the  death  of  this  great  man.  He 
tells  us,  that  after  the  banishment  of  Themistocles^  the  inso- 
lence of  the  people  gave  encouragement  to  a  number  of  villan* 
cus  informers,  who,  attacking  the  greatest  and  best  men,  ren- 
dered them  obnoxious  to  the  populace,  now  much  elated  with 
prosperity  and  power.  Aristides  himself  was  not  spared;  but^ 
on  a  charge  brought  against  him  by  Diophantus  of  Amphi- 
trope,  was  condenmed  for  taking  a  bribeof  the  lonians  at  the 
time  he  levied  the  tax.  He  adds,  that  being  unable  |p  pay  his 
£ne,  which  was  fifty  minsB,  he  sailed  to  some  part  of  Ionia,  and 
there  died.  But  Craterus  gives  us  no  written  proof  of  this 
assertion,  nor  does  he  allege  any  register  of  court,  or  decree 
of  the  people,  though  on  other  occasions  he  is  full  of  such 
proofs^  ana  constantly  cites  his  author.  The  other  historians, 
without  exception,  who  have  given  us  an  account  of  the  un^ 
just  behaviour  of  the  people  of  Athens  to  theii:  generals,, 
among  many  other  instances  dwell  upon  the  banishment  of 
Themistocles,  the  imprisonment  of  Miltiades,  the  fine  impos- 
ed upon  Pericles,  and  the  death  of  Paches,  who,,  upon  receiv- 
ing sentence,  killed  himself  in  the  judgment  hall,  at  the  foot 
of  the  tribunal.  Nor  do  they  forget  the  banishment  of  Aris- 
tides, but  they  say  not  one  word  of  his  condemnation. 

Besides,  his  monument  is  still  to  be  seen  at  Phalerum,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  erected  at  the  public  charge,  because  he 
did  not  leave  enough  to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  funeral, 
"ybey  inform  us,  too,  that  the  city  provided  for  the  marriage 
of  his  daughters,  and  that  each  of  them  had  three  thousand 
drachmw  to  her  portion  out  of  the  treasury ;  and  to  his  son 
Lysimachus  the  people  of  Athens  gave  a  hundred  mirm  oi 
silver,  and  a  plantation  of  as  many  acres  of  land,  with  a  pen- 
sion oi  four  drachma  a-day  ;*  the  whole  being  confirmed  to 

♦  Thoagh  this  may  seem  no  extraordinary  matter  to  us,  being  only  about 
balf*i^cro\ni  of  our  money,  yet  in  those  daya  it  was ;  for  an  ainbassador  was 
allowed  only  two  drachmae  a-day,  as  appears  from  the  ^chametueg  of  Aristo- 
phanes. The  poet,  indeed,  speaks  of  one  sent  to  the  kuig  of  Persia*  at  whose 
court  sti  unbasssdor  was  pretty  sure  to  be  enriched. 
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Kim  by  a  decree  drawn  up  by  Alcibiades.  CalUsdienes  adds, 
that  Lysimachus,  at  his  death,  leaving  a  daughter  named  Po* 
lycrite,  the  people  ordered  her  the  same  subsistence  with  those 
who  had  conquered  at  the  Olympic  games.  Demetrius  the 
Phalerean,  Hieronymus  of  Rhodes,  Aristoxenus  the  musician, 
and  Aristotle  himself,  if  the  treatise  concerning  nobility  is  to 
be  reckoned  among  his  genuine  works,  relate,  that  Myrto,  a 
granddaughter  of  Aristides,  was  married  to  Sk>crates  the  phi- 
losopher, who  had  another  wife  at  the  same  time,  but  tock  her 
because  she  was  in  extreme  want,  and  remained  a  widow  on 
account  of  her  poverty.  But  this  is  sufficiently  confuted  by 
Panartius,  in  his  life  of  that  philosopher. 

The  same  Demetrius,  in  his  account  of  Socrates,  tells  us, 
he  remembered  one  Lysimachus,  grandson  to  Aristides,  who 
plied  constandy  near  the  temple  of  Bacchus,  having  certain 
tables  by  which  he  interpreted  dreams  for  a  livelihood  ;  and 
that  he  himself  procured  a  decree,  by  which  his  mother  and 
aunt  had  three  oboii  a-day  each  allowed  for  their  Subsistence. 
He  farther  acquaints  us,  that  when  afterwards  he  undertook 
to  reform  the  Athenian  laws,  he  ordered  each  of  those  women 
a  drachma  a-day.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  that  this  people 
took  so  much  care  of  those  that  lived  with  them  in  Athens, 
when  having  heard  that  a  granddaughter  of  Aristogiton  lived 
in  mean  circumstances  in  Lemnos,  and  continued  unmarried 
by  reason  of  her  poverty,  they  sent  for  her  to  Athens,  and 
naarried  her  to  a  man  of  a  considerable  family,  giving  her  for 
a  portion  an  estate  in  the  borough  of  Potamos.  That  city, 
even  in  our  days,  continues  to  give  so  many  proofs  of  her  be^ 
nevolence'and  humanity,  that  she  is  deservedly  admired  and 
34>plauded  by  all  the  world. 
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Jt  is  said  that  Marcus  Cato  was  bom  at  Tusculum,  of  wbicli 
place  his  family  originally  was,  and  that  before  he  was  con- 
cerned in  civil  or  military  affairs,  he  lived  upon  an  estate 
which  his  father  left  him  near  the  country  oi  the  Sabines. 
Though  his  ancestors  were  reckoned  to  have  been  persons  of 
no  note,  yet  Cato  himself  boasts  of  his  father  as  a  brave  man 
and  an  excellent  soldier,  and  assures  us,  that  his  grandfather 
Cato  received  several  military  rewards,  and  that  having  had 
five  horses  killed  under  him,  he  had  the  value  of  them  paid 
him  out  of  the  treasury,  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  gallant 
behaviour.  As  the  Romans  always  gave  the  appellation  of 
netv  men*  to  those  who,  having  no  honours  transmitted  to 
them  from  their  ancestors,  began  to  distinguish  themselves, 
they  mentioned  Cato  by  the  same  style ;  but  he  used  to  say, 
he  was  indeed  nnv  with  respect  to  offices  and  dignities,  but 
with  regard  to  the  services  and  virtues  of  his  ancestors,  he 
was  very  ancient. 

His  third  name,  at  first,  was  not  Cato,  but  Priscus.    It  was 
afterwards  changed  to  that  of  Cato,  on  account  of  his  great  wis- 
dom; for  the  Romans  call  wise  men  Cato8,j    He  had  red  hair 
•and  grey  eyes,  as  this  epigram  ill-naturedly  enough  declares : — 

With  eyes  so  grey  and  hair  so  red, 

Wilh  tuskst  so  sharp  and  keen, 
Thou'Jt  fright  the  shades  when  thou  art  dead. 

And  heli  won't  let  thee  in. 

*  TUcjui:ima^4num  was  annexed  to  the  great  offices  of  state,  and  none  had 
their  statues  or  pictures  but  such  as  had  borne  those  offices.  Therefore,  he 
who  had  the  pictures  of  his  ancestors  was  called  noble;  he  who  had  only 
iiis  o^Vn  was  called  a  new  man  f  and  he  who  had  neither  the  one 'nor  the 
other,  was  called  iiptoble.  80  says  Asconius.  llut  it  does  not  appear,  that  a 
man  who  had  borne  a  great  office,  the  consulate  for  instance,  was  ignoblt^ 
becaase  he  had  not  his  statue  or  picture  ;  for  he  might  not  choose  it.  Cato 
himself  did  not  choose  it :  his  reason,  we  suppose,  was  because  he  had  none 
pi  his  ancestors ;  though  he  was  pleased  to  assign  another. 

f  The  Latin  word  catvt  signifies  prudent, 

:^  The  epigranunatist,  wlien  he  says  that  he  was  A'dty^MT*;,  one  that  bit 
^vertf  tfdnj^,th(U  came  in  his  toay,  plays  upon  his  name  of  I^ordta,  quasi 
Porctvit  ho^. 
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Inured  to  labour  and  temperauce,  and  brought  up,  as  it 
were,  in  camps,  he  had  an  excellent  constitution  with  respect 
to  strength  as  well  as  health;  and  he  considered  eloquence  as 
a  valuable  contingent,  an  instrument  of  great  things,  not  only 
useful  but  necessary  for  every  man  who  does  not  choose  to 
live  obscure  and  inactive;  for  which  reason  he  exercised  and 
iraprQved  that  talent  in  the  neighbouring  boroughs  and  vil* 
lages,  by  undertaking  the  causes  of  such  as  applied  to  him ; 
so  that  he  was  soon  allowed  to  be  an  able  pleader,  and  after- 
ward^  a  good  orator. 

From  diis  time  all  that  conversed  with  him,  discovered  in 
him  such  a  gravity  of  behaviour,  such  a  dignity  and  depth 
of  sentiment,  as  qualified  him  for  the  greatest  affairs  in  the 
most  respectable  government  in  the  world;  for  he  was  not 
only  so  disinterested  aa  to  plead  without  fee  orreward,  but  it 
appeared  that  the  honour  to  be  gained  in  that  department  was 
not  his  principal  view.  His  ambition  was  military  glory ;  and 
when  yet  but  a  youth,  he  had  foughtr  in  so  many  battles  that 
his  breast  was  full  of  scars.  He  himself  tells  us,  he  made  his 
first  campaign  at  seventeen  years  of  age,  when  Hannibal,  in 
the  height  of  his  prosperity,  was  laying  Italy  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.  In  battle  he  stood  firm,  had  a  sure  and  executing 
hand,  a  fierce  countenance,  and  spoke  to  his  enemy  in  a  threat- 
ening and  dreadful  accent;  for  he  rightly  judged,  and  endea- 
voured to  convince  t)thers,  that  such  a  kind  of  behaviour  often 
strikes  an  adversary  with  greater  terror  than  the  sword  itself. 
He  always  marched  on  foot,  and  carried  his  own  arms,  fol- 
lowed only  by  one  servant,  who  carried  his  provisions.  And 
it  is  said,  he  never  was  angry  or  found  fault  with  that  servant, 
whatever  he  set  before  him ;  but  when  he  was  at  leisure  from 
military  duty,  he  would  ease  and  assist  him  in  dressing  it. 
All  the  time  he  was  in  the  army,  he  drank  nothing  but  water, 
except  that  when  almost  burnt  up  with  thirst,  he  would  ask  for 
a  litde  vinegar,  or  when  he  found  his  strength  and  spirits  ex- 
hausted, he  would  take  a  little  wine. 

Near  his  country-seat  was  a  cottage  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Manius  Curius,*  who  was  thrice  honoured  with  a 
triumph.  Gato  often  walked  thither,  and  reflecting  on  the 
smallness  of  the  faml  and  the  meanness  of  the  dwelling,  used 
to  think  of  the  peculiar  virtues  of  Dentatus,  who,  though  he 
was  the  greatest  man  in  Rome,  had  subdued  the  most  warlike 
nations,  and  driven  Pyrrhus  out  of  Italy,  cultivated  this  little 
spot  of  ground  with  his  own  hands,  and  after  three  triumphs 

*  Manius  Curius  Dentatus  triumphefl  twice  in  his  fifst  consulate,  in  the 
four  hundred  and  sixty-third  year  of  Home,  first  over  the  Samnites,  and  after- 
wards over  the  Sabines.  And  eight  years  after  that,  in  his  third  conauUte* 
hetaumphed  over  Pyrrhus.  After  this,  he  led  up  the  less  triumph,  called 
^^Hm,  for  his  victory  over  the  Lucuiians! 
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lived  ip  this  cottage.  Here  the  ambassadors  of  the  Samnites 
found  him  in  the  chimney-comer^  dressing  turnips,  and  oiFered 
him  a  large  i>resent  of  gold;  but  he  absolutely  refused  it,  and 
gave  them  this  answer: — ^^*  A  man  who  can  be  satisfied  with 
such  a  supper  hath  no  need  of  gold ;  and  I  think  it  more  glo- 
rious to  conquer  the  owners  of  it,  than  to  have  it  myself." 
Full  of  these  thoughts,  Cato  returned  home,  and  taking  a  view 
of  his  own  estate,  his  servants^  and  manner  of  living,  added 
to  his  own  labpur,  and  retrenched  his  unnecessary  expenses. 

When  Fabius  Maximus  took  the  city  of  Tarentum,  Cato, 
who  was  then  very  young,*  served  under  him.  Happening  at 
that  time  to  lodge  with  a  Pythagorean  philosopher,  named 
Nearchus,  he  desired  to  hear  some  of  his  doctrine ;  and  learn- 
ing  from  him  the  same  maxims  which  Plato  advances,— »"  That 
pleasure  is  the  greatest  incentive  to  evil;  that  the  greatest  bur- 
den and  calamity  to  the  soul  is  the  body,  from  which  she  cannot 
disengage  herself,  but  by  such  a  wise  use  of  reason  as  shall 
wean  and  separate  her  from  all  corf>oreal  passions  ;*'  he  became 
still  more  atuched  to  frugality  and  temperance.  Yet  it  is  said 
that  he  learned  Greek  very  late,  and  was  considerably  ad- 
vanced in  years  when  he  began  to  read  the  Grecian  writers, 
among  whom  he  improved  his  eloquence,  somewhat  by  Thu- 
cydides,  but  by  Demosthenes  very  greatly.  Indeed,  his  own 
writings  are  sufficiently  adorned  with  precepts  and  examples 
borrowed  from  the  Greek ;  and  among  His  maxims  and  sen- 
tences we  find  many  that  are  literally  translated  from  the  same 
originals. 

At  that  time  there  flourished  in  Rome  a  nobleman  of  great 
power  and  eminence,  called  Valerius  Flaccus.  whose  penetra- 
tion enabled  him  to  distinguish  a  rising  genius  and  virtuous 
disposition,  and  whose  bepevolence  inclined  him  to  encourage 
and  conduct  it  in  the  path  of  glory.  This  nobleman  had  an 
estate  contiguous  to  Cato's,  where  he  often  heard  his  servants 
speak  of  his  neighbour's  laborious  and  temperate  manner  of 
life.  '  They  told  him  that  he  used  to  go  early  in  the  morning 
to  the  little  towns  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  defend  the  causes 
of  such  as  applied  to  him ;  that  from  dience  he  would  return 
to  his  own  farm,  where,  in  a  coarse  frock  if  it  was  winter,  and 
naked  if  it  was  summer,  he  would  labour  with  his  domestics, 
afterwards  sit  down  with  them,  and  eat  the  same  kind  of  bread, 
and  drink  of  the  same  wine.  They  irelated  also  many  other  in- 
stances of  his  condescension  and  moderation,  and  mentioned 
several  of  his  short  sayings  that  were  full  of  wit  and  good 
sense.  Valerius,  charmed  with  his  character,  sent  him  an  in- 
vitation to  dinner.    From  that  time,  by  frequent  conversation, 

*  *  Mmu  MftzimaB  took  Tarentam  in  tus  fifth  eonauUte,  in  the  ye$r  of  Bome 
544.  Cato  Vfti  then  twenty-three  years  old ;  but  he  had  made  hia  first  cam- 
pugn  under  the  aamt  Fabius  five  years  before. 
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he  found  in'^him  so  much  sweetness' of  t6hi{ler  and  ready  %vif^ 
that  he  considered  him  as  an  excellent  plant,  which  wanted 
only  cultivation,  and  deserved  to  be  removed  to  a  better  soiL 
He  therefore  persuaded  him  to  go  to  Rome,  and  apply  him- 
self to  affairs  of  state. 

There  his  pleadings  soon  procured  him  friends  and  admirers^ 
the  interest  of  Valerius,  too,  greatly  assisted  his  rise  to  pre- 
ferment; so  that  he  was  first  made  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers^ 
and  afterwards  qusestor;  and  having  gained  great  reputation 
and  honour  in  those  employments,  he  was  joined  with  Vale- 
rius himself  in  the  highest  dignities,  being  his  colleague  both 
as  consul  and  as  censor. 

Among  all  the  ancient  sepators,  he  attached  himself  chiefly 
to  Fabius  Maximus,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the jgreat  power 
and  honour  he  had  acquired,  as  for  the  sake  of  his  life  and 
manners^  which  Cato  considered  as  the  best  moddl  to  form 
himself  upon ;   so  that  he  made  no  scruple  of  differing  with 
the  great  Scipio,  who,  though  at  that  time  but  a  young  man, 
yet,  actuated  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  was  the  person  who 
most  opposed  the  power  of  Fabius ;  for  bei^g  sent  qusestor 
with  Scipio  to  the  war  in  Africa,  and  perceiving  that  he  in- 
dulged himself,  as  usual,  in  an  unbounded  expense,  and  la* 
vished  the  public  money  upon  the  troops,  he  took  the  liberty 
to  remonstrate;  observing, — ^"  That  the  expense  itself  was  not  ■ 
the  greatest  evil,  but  the  consequence  of  that  e^ipense,  since  it 
corrupted  the  ancient  simplicity  of  the  soldiery,  who,  when 
they  had  inore  money  than  was  necessary  for  their  subsistence, 
were  sure  to  bestow  it  upon  luxury^and  riot."     Sci]^o  an« 
swered, — "  He  had  no  ne^  of  a  very  exact  and  frugal  trea* 
surer,  because  he  intended  to  spread  all  his  sails  in  the  ocean 
of  war,*  and  because  his  country  expected  from  him  an  ac- 
count o{  services  performed,  not  of  money  expended/'    Upon 
this,  Cato  left  Sicily,  and  returned  to  Rome,  where,  together 
with  Fabius,  he  loudly  complained  to .  the  senate, — ^"^  Of  Sci- 
pio's  inunense  profusion,  and  of  his  passing  his  time,  like  a 
boy  in  wrestling  rings  and  theatres,  as  if  he  had  not  been  sent 
out  to  make  war,  but. to  exhibit  games  and  shows."     In  con- 
sequence of  this,  tribunes  were  sent  to  examine  into  the  affair, 
with  orders^  if  the  accusation  proved  true,  to  bring  Scipio 
back  to  Rome.     Scipio  represented  to  them,— ^'  That  success 
depended  entirely  upon  die  greatness  of  the  preparations;'' 
and  made  them  sensible,.—"  That  though  he  spent  his  hours 
of  leisure  in  a  cheerful  manner  with  his  friends,  his  liberal 
way  of  living  had  not  caused  him  to  neglect  any  great  or  im- 
portant business."  With  this  defence  the  commissioners  were 
satisfied,  and  he  set  sail  for  Africa. 
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As  fbr  Cato,  he  continued  to  gain  so  much  idfiuence  and 
authority  by  his  eloquence,  that  he  was  copimonly  called  the 
Roman  Demosthenes;  but  he  was  still  more  celebrated  for  his 
manner  of  living.  His  excellence  as  a  speaker  awakened  a 
general  ejnulation  among  the  youth  to  distinguish  themselves 
the  same  way,  and  to  surpass  each  other;  but  few  were  willing 
to  imitate  him  in  the  ancient  custom  of  tilling  the  field  with 
their  own  hands,  in  eating  a  dinner  prepared  without  fire,  and 
a  spare  frugal  supper;  few,  like  him,  could  be  satisfied  with  a 
plain  dress,  and  a  poor  cottage,  or  think  it  more  honourable 
not  to  want  the  superfluities  of  life,  than  to  possess  them  ;  for 
the  commonwealth  now  no  Icmger  retained  its  primitive  purity 
and  integrity,  by  reason  of  the  vast  extent  of  its  dominions ; 
the  many  different  affairs  under  its  management,  and  the  infi- 
nite number  of  people  that  were  subject  to  its  command,  had 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  customs  and  ipnodes  of  livjng. 
Justly,  therefore,  was  Cato  entitled  to  admiration,  when  the 
other  citizens  were  frightened  at  labour,  and  enervated  b}- 
pleasure,  and  he  alone  was  unconquered  by  either^  not  only 
while  young  and  ambitious,  but  .when  old  and  grey-haired, 
after  his  consulship  and  triumph ;  like  a  brave  wrestler,  who, 
after  he  has  come  off  conqueror,  observes  the  common  rules, 
and  continues  his  exercises  to  the  last. 

He  himself  tells  us  that  he  never  wore  a  garment  that  cost 
more  than  a  hundred  drachmas;  that  even  when  praetor  or 
consul^  he  drank  the  same  wine  with  his  slaves ;  that  a  dinner 
.  never  cost  him  from  the  market  above  thirty  ases;  and  that  he 
was  thus  frugal  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  that  he  might  be 
able  to  endure  the  harder  service  in  war.  He  adds,  that  hav- 
ing got,  among  some  goods  he  was  heir  to,  a  piece  of  Babylo- 
nian tapestry,  he  sold  it  immediately;  that  the  walls  of  his 
country-houses  were  neither  plastered  nor  white-washed?  that 
he  never  gave  more  for  a  slave  than  fifteen  hundred  drachmas^ 
as  not  requiring  in  his  servants  delicate  shapes  and  fine  faces, 
but  strength  and  ability  to  labour,  that  they  might  be  fit  to  be 
employed  in  his  stables,  about  his  cattle,  or  such  like  business  ; 
and  these  he  thought  proper  to  sell  again  when  they  grew  old,* 
that  he  might  have  no  useless  persons  to  maintain.  In  a  word, 
he  thought  nothing  cheap  that  was  superfluous ;  that  what  a ' 
man  has  no  need  of,  is  dear  even  at  a  penny;  and  that  it  is 

•  Cato  says,  in  express  terms, — *'  A  master  of  a  fairily  should  sell  his  old 
oxen,  and  all  the  horned  cattle  that  are  of  a  delicate  frame ;  all  his  sheep  that 
are  not  hardy,  their  wool,  their  very  pelts ;  he  should  sell  his  old  waggons,  and 
his  old  instruments  of  husbandry ;  he  should  sell  such  of  bis  slaves  as  were 
old  and  infirm,  and  every  tiling  else  that  is  old  or  useless.  A  roaster  of  a  fa- 
mily should  love  to  sell,  not  to  buy."  What  a  fine  contrast  there  is  between 
the  spirit  of  this  old  stoic,  and  that  of  the  liberal-mmded,  tlie  benevolent 
Plutarch ! 
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much  better  to  have  fields  where  the  plough  goes  or  cattle 
feed,  than  fine  gardens  and  walks  that  require  much  watering 
and  sweeping. 

Some  imputed  these  things  to  a  narrowness  of  spirit,  while 
others  supposed  that  he  betook  himself  to  this  contracted  man«^ 
ner  of  living,  in  order  to  correct,  by  his  example,  the  growing 
luxury  of  the  age.     For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  charge  his  using 
his  servants  like  so  many  beasts  of  burden,  and  turning  them 
giF,  or  selling  them,  when  grown  old,  to  the  account  of  a  mean 
and  ungenerous  spirit,  which  thinks  that  the  sole  tie  between 
man  and  man  is  interest  or  necessity.    But  goodness  moves 
in  a  larger  sphere  than  justice:  the  obligations  of  law  and 
equity  reach  only  to  mankind,  but  kindness  and  beneficence  «. 
should  be  extended  to  creatures  of  every  species;  and  these 
still  flow  from  the  breast  of  a  well-natured  man,  as  streams 
that  issue  from  the  living  fountain.     A  good  man  will  take 
care  of  his  horses  and  dogs,  not  only  while  they  are  young, 
but  when  old  and  past  service.    Thus  the  people  of  Athens, 
when  they  had  finished  the  temple  called  Hecatompedon^  set  at 
liberty  the  beasts  of  burden  that  had  been  chiefly  emjployed  in 
that  work,  suffering  them  to  pasture  at  large,  free  from  any   . 
further  service.     It  is  said,  that  one  of  these  afterwards  came 
of  its  own  accord  to  work,  and  putting  itself  at  &e  head  of  the 
labouring  cattle,  marched  before  them  to  the  ciudel;  this 
pleased  the  peo{>le,  and  they  made  a  decree  that  it  should  be 
kept  at  the  public  charge  as  long  as  it  lived.     The  graves  of 
Cimon's  mares,  with  which  he  thrice  conquered  at  the  Olym- 
pic games,  are  still  to  be  seen  near  his  own  tomb.    Many  have     • 
shown  particular  marks  of  regard  in  burying  the  dogs  which 
they  had  i^erished  and  been  fond  of;  and,  among  the  rest, 
Xanthippus  of  old,  whose  dogs  swam  by  the  side  of  his  galley 
to  SUamis,  when  the  Athenians  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
city,  was  s^terwards  buried  by  his  master  upon  a  promontory, 
wluch,  to  this  day,  is  called  the  Dog' 9  Grave.     We  ceruinly 
ought  not  to  treat  living  creatures  like  shoes  or  household 
goods^  which,  when  worn  out  with  use,  we  throw  away;  and 
were  it  only  to  learn  benevolence  to  human  kind,  we  should 
be  merciful  to  other  creatures.     For  my  own  part,  I  would 
not  sell  even  an  old  ox  that  had  laboured  for. me;  much  less 
would  I  remove,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  money,  a  man  grown 
old  in  my  service,  from  his  usual  place  and  diet ;  for  to  him, 
poor  nian !  it  would  be  as  bad  as  banishment,  since  he  could 
be  of  no  more  use  to  the  buyer  than  he  was  to  the  seller.    But 
Cato,  as  if  he  took  a  pride  in  these  things^  tells  us,  that,  when 
consul,  he  left  his  war-horse  in  Spain,  to  save  the  public  the 
charge  of  his  freight.     Whether  such  things  as  these  are  in- 
stances of  jp;reatness  or  littleness  of  soul,  let  the  reader  judge 
for  lumsel^ 
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He  was,  however,  a  man  of  wonderful  temperance;  for, 
when  getieral  of  the  army,  he  took  no  more  from  the  public, 
for  himself  and  those  about  him,  than  three  Attic  medimni  of 
wheat  a-month ;  and  less  than  a  medimnus  and  a  half  of  barley 
for  his  horses.  And  when  he  was  governor  of  Sardinia, 
though  his  predecessors  had  put  the  province  to  a  very  great 
expense  for  pavilions,  bedding,  and  apparel,  and  still  more  by 
the  number  of  friends  and  servants  they  had  about  them,  and 
by  the  great  and  sumptuous  entertainments  they  gave,*  he,  on 
the  contrary,  was  as  remarkable  for  his  frugality.  Indeed,  be 
put  the  public  to  no  manner  of  charge.  Instead  of  making  use 
of  a  carriage,  he  walked  from  one  town  to  another,  attended 
only  by  one  officer,  who  carried  his  robe,  and  a  vessel  for  liba- 
tions. But  if  in  these  things  he  appeared  plain  and  easy  to 
those  that  were  under  his  command,  he  preserved  a  gravit}* 
and  severity  in  every  thing  else.  For  he  was  inexorable  in 
whatever  related  to  public  justice,  and  inflexibly  rigid  in  the 
execution  of  his  orders ;  so  that  the  Roman  government  had 
never  before  appeared  to  that  people  either  so  awful  or  so 
amiable.f 

Tliis  contrast  was  found,  not  only  in  his  manners,  but  in  his 
style,  which  was  elegant,  facetious,  and  familiar,  and  at  the 
same  time  grave,  nervous,  and  sententious.  Thus  Plato  tells  us, 
"  The  outside  of  Socrates  was  that  of  a  satyr  and  buffoon,  but 
his  soul  was  all  virtue ;  and  from  within  him  came  such  divine 
and  pathetic  things,  as  pierced  the  heart,  and  drew  tears  from 
the  hearers."  And  as  the  same  may  justiy  be  afiirmed  of  Cato, 
I  cannot  comprehend  their  meaning,  who  compare  his  language 
to  that  of  Lysias.  I  leave  this,  however,  to  be  decided  by 
those  who  are  more  capable  than  myself  of  judging  of  the 
several  sorts  of  style  used  among  the  Romans;  an4  being  per- 
suaded that  a  man's  disposition  may  be  discovered  much  better 
by  his  speech  than  by  his  looks  (though  some  are  of  a  dit- 
ferent  opinion),  I  shall  set  down  some  of  Cato's  remarkable 
sayings. 

One  day,  when  the  Romans  clamoured  violently  and  un- 
seasonably for  a  distribution  of  corn,  to  dissuade  them  from 
it,  he  thus  began  his  address :  ''  It  is  a  difficult  task,  my  fel- 
low-citizens, to  speak  to  the  belly,  because  it  has  no  ears. 
Another  time,  complaining  of  the  luxury  of  the  Romans,  he 
said, — ^'^  It  was  a  hard  matter  to  save  that  city  from  ruin  where 
a  fish  was  sold  for  more  than  an  ox.y  On  another  occasion, 
he  said, — ^'^The  Roman  people  were  like  sheep,  for  as  thost- 


t  His  only  amusement  was  to  liear  the  instructions  of  the  poet  Ennius. 
under  whom  he  learned  the  Greek  sciences.  He  banished  usurers  from  h.a 
X)rovince,  and  redaced  the  interest  upon  loans  almost  to  nothinj^. 
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can  scatce  be  brought  to  stir  singly,  but  all  in  a  body  readily 
follow  their  leaders,  just  such  are  ye.  llie  men  whose  counsel 
you  would  not  take  as  individuals,  lead  you  with  ease  in  a 
crowd/'  Speaking  of  the  power  of  women,  he  said, — ^^  All 
men  naturally  govern  the  women,  we  govern  all  men,  and  our 
wives  govern  us."  But  this  might  be  taken  from  the  Apoph* 
thegma  of  Themistocles.  For  his  son  directing  in  most  things 
diroug^  his  mother,  he  said, — ^^^The  Athenians  govern  the 
Greeks^  I  govern  the  Atheniensy  yoi^  wife,  govern  \ne,  and 
your  son  governs  you ;  let  him  then  use  that  power  with  mo- 
deration^  which,  child  as  he  is,  sets  him  above  all  the  Greeks.'' 
Another  of  Cato's  sayings  was, — ^^'That  the  Roman  people 
fixed  the  value,  not  only  of  the  several  kinds  of  colours,  but  of 
the  arts  and  sciences:  For  (added  he)  as  the.  dyers  dye  that 
sort  of  purple  which  is  most  agreeable  t6  you,  so  our  youth 
only  study  and  strive  to  excel  in  such  thfpgs  as  you  Esteem 
and  cemimend."  Exhorting  the  people  to  virtue,  he  said, — 
^^  If  it  is  by  virtue  and  temperance  that  you  are  become  great, 
change  not  for  the  worse;  but  if  by  intemperance  and  vice, 
change  for  the  better;  for  you  are  already  great  enough  by 
such  means  as  these."  Of  such  as  were  perpetually  soliciting 
for  great  offices,  he  said, — ^^Like  men  who  knew  not  their 
way,  they  wanted  lictors  always  to  conduct  them."  He  found 
fault  with  the  people  for  often  choosing  the  same  persons  con- 
suls. "You  either  (^said  he)  think  the . consulate  of  little 
worth',  or  that  there  are  but  few  worthy  of  the  consulate." 
Concerning  one  of  his  enemies  who  led  a  very  profligate  and 
infamous  life,  he  said,—"  His  mother  takes  it  for  a  curse  and 
not  a  prayer,  when  any  one  wishes  this  son  may  survive  her." 
Pointing  to  a  man  who  had  sold  a  paternal  estate  near  the  sea- 
side, he  pretended  to  admire  him,  as  one  that  was  stronger 
than  the  sea  itself:  "  For  (said  he)  what  the  sea  could  not  have 
swallowed  without  difficulty,  this  man  has  taken  down  with  all 
the  ease  imaginable."  When  king  Eumenes*  came  to  Rome, 
the  senate  received  him  with  extraordinary  respect,  and  the 
great  men  strove  which  should  do  him  the  most  honour,  but 
Cato  visibly  neglected  and  shunned  him.  Upon  which  some- 
body said,  "  Why  do  you  shun  EumeneSy  who  is  so  good  a 
man,  and  so  great  a  friend  to  the  Romans?'^'*  "That  may  be 
(answered  Cato),  but  I  look  upon  a  king  as  a  creature  that 
feeds  upon  human  flesh;!  and  of  all  the  kings  that  have  been 
so  much  cried  up,  I  find  not  one  to  be  compared  with  an  Epa- 
minondasy  a  Pericles^  a  Themistocles^  a  Manius  CuriuSy  or  with 

*  Eumenes  went  to  Rome  in  the  year  of  Rome  581.  Cato  was  then  thirty . 
Dine  years  old. 

t  This  jest  is  taken  from  that  expression  in  the  first  book  of  Hom^s  Uiad. 
^rugfiofot  fi*^MWt  kin^  that  detnurett  thy  people. 
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Samikar  rarnamed  BarcasJ*^  He  used  to  say, — ^^That  his 
enemies  hated  him  because  he  neglected  his  own  concerns,  and 
rose  before  day  to  mind  those  of  the  public.  But  that  he  had 
rather  his  good  actions  should  go  unrewarded  l)ian  his  bad 
ones  unpunished ;  and  that  he  pardoned  every  body's  faults 
sooner  than  his  own.''  The  Romans  having  sent  three  ambas- 
sadors to  the  king  of  Bithynia,  of  whom  one  had  the  gout, 
another  had  his  skull  trepanned,  and  the  third  was  reckoned 
litde  better  than  a  fool,  Cato  smiled  and  said, — ^^  They  had 
sent  an  embassy  which  had  neither  feet,  head,  nor  heart." 
When  Scipio  applied  to  him,  at  the  request  of  Polybius,  in  be- 
lialf  of  the  Ach^Biui  exiles,^  and  the  matter  was  much  canvassed 
in  the  senate,  some  speaking  for  their  being  restored,  and  some 
against  it,  Cato.rose  up  and  said,— -^^  As  if  we  had  nothing  dse 
to  do,  we  sit  here  all  day  debating,  whether  a  few  poor  old  Greeks 
shall  be  buried  by  our  grave-diggers,  or  those  of  their  own 
country."  The  senate  then  decreed  that  the  exiles  should  re* 
turn  home ;  and  Polybius,  some  days  after,  endeavoured  to 
procure  another  meeting  of  that  respectable  body,  to  restore 
those  exiles  to  their  former  honours  in  Achaia.  Upon  this 
affair  he  sounded  Cato,  who  answered,  smiling,-—^*  This  was 
just  as  if  Uhfsses  should  have  wanted  to  enter  the  Cyclops* 
cave  again  for  a  hat  and  a  belt  which  he  had  left  behind."  It 
was  a  saying  of  his,-— ^^  That  wise  men  learn  more  from  fools, 
than  fools  from  the  wise ;  for  the  wise  avoid  the  error  of  fools, 
while  fools  do  not  profit  by  the  example  of  the  wise."  '  Ano- 
ther of  his  sayings  was, — *'*•  That  he  liked  a  young  man  that 
blushed,  more  than  one  that  turned  pale:  and  that  he  did  not 
like  a  soldier  who  moved  his  hands  in  marching,  and  his  feet 
in  fighting,  and  who  snored  louder  in  bed  than  he  shouted  in 
battle."  Jesting  upon  a  very  fat  man,  he  said, — ^^  Of  what 
service  to  his  country  can  such  a  body  be,  which  is  nothing  but 
belly  ?"  When  an  epicure  desired  to  be  admitted  into  his  friend- 
ship, he  said, — *'*'  He  could  not  live  with  a  man  whose  palate 
had  quicker  sensations  than  his  heart."  He  used  to  say, — 
**The  soul  of  a  lover  lived  in  the  body  of  anodiert"  And 
that,  ^4n  all  his  life,  he  never  repented  but  of  three  things; 
the  first  was,  that  he  had  trusted  a  woman  with  a  secret ;  the 
second,  that  he  had  gone  by  sea  when  he  might  have  gone  by 
land;  and  the  third,  tiiat  he  had  passed  one  day  without  having 

*  The  AchaeAnfi,  in  the  first  year  of  the  hundred  and  fifty-third  OIyin|Nad, 
entered  into  roeasares  for  delivering  up  their  country  to  the  kiog^  of  Persia; 
but  being  discoTered»  a  thousand  of  them  were  seized,  and  compelled  to  live 
exiles  in  Italy.  There  they  continued  seventeen  yean;  after  which  about 
three  hundred,  who  were  still  livinjp,  were  restored  by  a  decree  of  tiie 
senate,  which  was  particularly  made  in  favour  of  Polybius,  who  was  one  of 
the  number. 
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a  will  by  Wm.***  To  an  old  debauchee,  he  said,—**'  Old  age 
has  deformities  enough  of  its  own ;  do  not  add  to  it  the  de- 
formity of  vice."  A  tribune  of  the  people,  who  had  the  cha- 
racter of  a  poisoner,  proposing  a  bad  law,  and  taking  great 
pains  to  liave  it  passed,  Cato  said  to  him,  ^^  Young  man,  I 
know  not  which  is  most  dangerous,  to  drink  what  you  mix, 
or  to  enact  what  you  propose.  Being  scurrilously  treated  by 
a  man  who  led  a  dissolute  and  infamous  life,  he  said,— *^  It  is 
upon  very  unequal  terms  that  I  contend  with  you ;  for  you  arc 
accustomed  to  be  spoken  ill  of,  and  can  speak  it  with  pleasure ; 
but  widt  me  it  is  unusual  to  hear  it,  and  disagreeable  to 
speak  it."  Such  was  the  manner  of  his  repartees  and  short 
sayings. 

Being  appointed -consul  along  with  ^is  friend  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  the  government  of  that  part  of  Spain  which  the  Romans 
call  Citerior^  *  Hither,'  fell  to  his  lot.f  While  he  was  subduing 
some  of  the  nations  there  by  arms,  and  winning  others  by  kind- 
ness, a  great  army  of  barbarians  fell  upon  him,  and  he  was  in 
danger  of  being  driven  out  with  dishonour.  On  this  occasion 
he  sent  to  desire  succours  of  his  neighbours  ^the  Celtiberians, 
who  demanded  two  hundred  talents  for  that  service.  All  the 
officers  of  his  army  thought  it  intolerable  that  the  Romans 
should  be  obliged  to  purchase  assistance  of  the  barbarians :  but 
Cato  said, — ^'^It  is  no  such  great  hardship;  for,  if  we  conquer, 
we  shall  pay  them  at  the  enemy's  expense  ;  and  if  we  are  con* 
quered,  there  will  be  nobody  either  to  pay  or  make  the  de- 
mand." He  gained  the  battle,  and  every  thing  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded to  his  wish.  Polybius  tells  us,  that  the  walls  of  all  the 
Spanish  towns  on  this  side  the  river  Bstis  were  rased  by  his 
command  in  one  day,:j:  notwithstanding  the  towns  were  numc* 
rous  and  their  inhabitants  brave.  Cato  himself  says,  he  took 
more  cities  than  he  spent  days  in  Spain ;  nor  is  it  a  vain  boast ; 
for  they  were  actually  no  fewer  than  four  hundred.     Though 

*  This  has  been  misunderstood  by  sll  the  translators,  who  have  agreed  in 
rendering  it^  **  that  he  had  passed  one  day  idly/* 

t  As  Cato's  troops  consisted  for  the  most  part  of  raw  soldiers,  he  took  great 
pamsto  discipline  them,  conadering  that  they  had  to  deal  with  the  Spaniards, 
who,  in  their  wan  with  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians,  had  learned  the  mih« 
tary  art,  and  were  naturally  brave  and  courageous.  Before  he  came  to  action, 
he  sent  away  his  fleet,  that  his  soldiers  might  place  all  their  hopes  in  Uieir 
vadour.  With  the  same  view,  when  he  came  near  the  enemy,  he  took  a  com- 
pa8%  'and  posted  his  avmy  behind  them  in  the  plain ;  so  that  the  Spaniards 
were  betweei^  him  and  his  camp. 

t  As  the  dread  of  his  name  procured  him  great  respect  in  all  the  provinces 
beyond  die  Iberus,  he  wrote  the  same  day  private  letters  to  the  commanders 
of  several  fortified  town%  ordering  thein  to  demolish  without  delay  their  for* 
tifications ;  and  assuring  them  that  they  would  pardon  none  but  such  as  rea- 
dily complied  with  his  orders.  Every  one  of  the  commanders  believing  the 
•iden  to  be  sent  only  to  himselfi  immediately  beat  down  their  walls  and  tow  • 
ers.«~Z»v.  1.  zxziT.  c.  15. 
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this  campaign  affordecl  the  soldiers  great  booty,  he  gave  each 
of  them  a  pound  weight  of  silver  besides,  saying,  ^^  It  was 
better  that  many  of  the  Romans  should  return  with  silver  in 
their  pockets,  than  few  witfi  gold."  And,  for  his  own  part,  he 
assures  us,  that  of  all  that  was  taken  in  the  war,  nothing  caote 
t6  his  share  but  what  he  eat  and  drank.  ^^  Not  that  I  blame 
(says  he)  those  that  seek  their  own  advantage  in  these  things  ; 
but  I  had  rather  contend  for  valour  with  the  brave,  than  for 
wealth  with  the  rich,  or  in  rapaciousness  with  the  covetous*" 
And  he  not  only  kept  himself  clear  of  extortion,  but  all  that 
were  immediately  under  his  direction.  He  had  five  serx'^ants 
with  him  in  this  expedition,  one  of  whom,  named  Paccus,  had 

Purchased  three  boys  that  were  among  the  prisoners ;  but  wlien 
e  knew  that  his  master  was  informed  of  ity  unable  to  bear  the 
thoughts  of  coming  into  his  presence,  he  hanged  himself.  Up- 
on which  Cato  sold  the  boys,  and  put  the  money  into  the  pub- 
lic treasure. 

While  he  was  settling  the  affairs  of  Spain,  Scipio  the  Great, 
who  was  his  enemy,  and  wanted  to  break  the  course  of  his  suc- 
cess, and  have  the  finishing  of  the  war  himself,  managed  mat- 
ters so  as  to  get  tiimself  appointed  his  successor.  After  which 
he  made  all  possible  haste  to  take  the  command  of  the  army 
from  him.  But  Cato,  hearing  of  his  march,  took  five  compa- 
nies of  foot  and  five  hundred  horse,  as  a  convoy  to  attend  upon 
Scipio,  and  as  he  went  to  meet  him,  defeated  the  Lacetanians, 
and  took  among  them  six  hundred  Roman  deserters,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  put  to  death.  And  upon  Scipio's  expressing  his 
displeasure  at  this,  he  answered  ironically, — ^'  Rome  would  be 
great  indeed,  if  men  of  birth  would  not  yield  the  palm  of  vir- 
tue to  the  commonalty,  and  if  plebeians,  like  himself,  would 
contend  for  excellence  with  men  of  birth  and  quality."  Be- 
sides, as  the  senate  had  decreed,  that  nothing  should  be  alter- 
ed which  Cato  had  ordered  and  established,  the  post  which 
Scipio  had  made  so  much  interest  for,  rather  tarnished  his  own 
glory  than  that  of  Cato ;  for  he  continued  inactive  during  that 
government. 

In  the  mean  time  Cato  was  honoured  with  a  triumph.  But 
he  did  not  act  afterwards  like  those  whose  ambition  is  only  for 
fame,  and  not  for  virtue,  and  who  havipg  reached  the  highest 
honours,  borne  the  office  of  consul,  and  led  up  triumphs,  with- 
draw from  public  business,  and  give  up  the  rest  of  their  days 
to  ease  and  pleasure.  On  the  contrary,  like  those  ^ho  are  just 
entered  upon  business,  and  thirst  for  honour  and  renown,  he 
exerted  himself  as  if  he  was  beginning  his  race  anew,  his  ser- 
vices being  always  ready,  both  for  his  friends  in  particular,  ^d 
for  the  citizens  in  general,  either  at  the  bar  or  in  the  field.  For 
he  went  with  the  consul  Tiberius  Sempronius  to  Thrace  and 
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ihe  Danube*  as  his  lieutenant.  And  as  legionary  tribune  be 
attended  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  into  Greece,  in  the  war  against 
Antiochus  the  Great;  who,  next  to  Hannibal,  was  the  most  for- 
midable enemy  the  Romans  ever  had.  For  having  recovered 
almost  all  the  Roman  provinces  of  Asia  which  Seleucus  Ni- 
canor  bad  possessed,  and  reduced  many  warlike  nations  of  bar- 
barians, he  was  so  much  elated  as  to  think  the  Romans  the  only 
match  for  him  in  the  field.  Accordingly  he  crossed  the  sea 
with  a  powerful  army,  colouring  his  design  with  the  specious 
pretence  of  restoring  liberty  to  the  Greeks,  of  which,  however, 
tbey  stood  in  no  need  ;  for  being  lately  delivered  by  the  favour 
of  the  Romans  from  the  yoke  of  Philip  and  the  Macedonians, 
they  were  free  already,  and  were  governed  by  their  own  laws. 

At  his  approach  all  Greece  was  in  great  commotion,  and  un- 
resolved how  to  act ;  being  corrupted  with  the  splendid  hopes 
infused  by  the  orators  whom  Antiochus  had  gained.  Acilius^ 
therefore,  sent  ambassadors  to  the  several  states;  Titus  Fla- 
minius  appeased  the  disturbances,  and  kept  most  of  the  Greeks 
in  the  Roman  interest,  without  using  any  violent  means,  as  I 
have  related  in  his  life ;  and  Cato  confirmed  the  people  of  Co- 
rinth, as  well  as  those  of  Patrae  and  iEgium,  in  tneir  duty.  He 
also  made  a  considerable  stay  at  Athens ;  and  it  is  said  ^here 
is  still  extant  a  speech  of  his  which  he  delivered  to  the  Athe- 
nians in  Greek,  expressing  his  admiration  of  the  virtue  of  their 
ancestors,  and  his  satisfaction  in  beholding  the  beauty  and  gran- 
deur of  their  city.  But  this  account  is  not  true,  for  he  spoke  to 
them  by  an  interpreter.  Not  that  he  was  ignorant  of  Greek, 
but  chose  to  adhere  to  the  customs  of  his  country,  and  laugh 
at  those  who  admired  nothing  but  what  was  Greek.  He  therefore 
ridiculed  Posthumius  Albinus,  who  had  written  a  history  in 
that  language,  and  made  an  apology  for  the  improprieties  of 
expression,  saying, — "  He  ought  to  be  pardoned  if  he  wrote  it 
by  command  of  Ae  Amphictyons.^^  We  are  assured  that  the 
Athenians  admired  the  strength  and  conciseness  of  his  lan- 
guage; for  what  he  delivered  in  few  words,  the  interpreter  was 
obliged  to  make  use  of  many  to  explain,  insomuch,  that  he 
left  them  in  the  opinion,  that  the  expressions  of  the  Greeks 
flowed  only  from  the  lips,  while  those  of  the  Romans  came 
from  the  heart  .f 

Antiochus  having  blocked  up  the  narrow  pass  of  Thermo- 
pylae with  his  troops,  and  added  walls  and  entrenchments  to 

*  The  year  afier  his  consulsliip,  and  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and 
fotty-nxtli  Olympiad. 

I  There  cannot  be  a  stronger  instance  than  this,  that  the  brief  expretaon 

of  the  Spartans  was  owing  to  the  native  simplicity  of  their  mannen,  and  the 

'  sincerity  of  their  hearts.    It  was  the  expression  of  nature.    Artiticiai  and 

circamiocutory  expression,  like  licentious  paintings,  are  the  coiwequences  of 

l!C«ntioos  life. 
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the  natural  fortifications  of  the  place,  sat  d6wn  there  imcan* 
cemed,  thinking  the  war  could  not  touch  him.  And,  indeed, 
the  Romans  despaired  of  forcing  the  pass.  But  Cato  recol« 
lecting  the  circuit  the  Persians  had  taken  on  alike  occasion,* 
set  out  in  the  night  with  a  proper  detachment.  ^ 

When  they  had  advanced  a  considerable  height,  the  guide, 
who  was  one  of  the  prisoners,  missed  his  way,  and  wandering 
about,  among  impracticable  places  and  precipices,  threw  the  sol- 
diers into  inexpressible  dread  and  despair.  Cato  seeing  the 
danger,  ordered  his  forces  to  halt,  while  he,  with  one  Lucius 
Manilas,  who  was  dexterous  in  climbing  the  steep  mountains,! 
went  forward  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  the  hazard  of  his  Ufe, 
at  midnight,  without  any  moon,  scrambling  among  wild  olive* 
trees  and  steep  rocks,  that  still  more  impeded  his  view,  and 
added  darkness  to  the  obscurity.  At  last  they  hit  upon  a  path 
which  seemed  to  lead  down  to  the  enemy^s  camp.  There  they 
set  up  marks  upon  some  of  tlie  most  conspicuous  rocks  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain  Callidromus;  and  returning  the  same  way, 
took  the  whole  party  with  them  ;  whom  they  conducted  by  the 
direction  of  the  marks,  and  so  regained  the  little  path ;  where 
they  made  a  proper  disposition  of  the  troops.  They  had  march- 
ed but  a  litde  further,  when  die  path  failed  them,  and  they 
saw  nothing  before  them  but  a  precipice,which  distressed  them 
still  more ;  for  they  could  not  yet  perceive  that  they  were  near 
the  enemy. 

The  day  now  began  to  appear,  when  one  of  them  thought 
he  heard  the  sound  of  human  voices ;  and  a  little  after  they 
saw  the  Grecian  camp  and  the  advanced  guard  at  the  foot  of 
the  rock.  Cato,  therefore,  made  a  halt,  and  sent  to  acquaint 
the  Firmians  that  he  wanted  to  speak  with  them  in  private4 
These  were  troops  whose  fidelity  and  courage  he  had  expe- 
rienced on  the  most  dangerous  occasions.  They  hastened  into 
his  presence,  when  he  thus  addressed  them; — ^^  I  want  to  take 
one  of  the  enemy  alive,  to  learn  of  him  who  they  are  that  com- 
pose this  advanced  guard,  and  how  many  in  number ;  and  to 
be  informed  what  is  the  disposition  and  order  of  their  whole 
army,  and  what  preparations  they  have  made  to  receive  us ; 
but  the  business  requires  the  speed  and  impetuosity  of  li<ms, 
who  rush  into  a  herd  of  timorous  beasts." 

When  Cato  had  done  speaking,  the  Firmians,  without  fur* 
ther  preparation,'  poured  down  the  mountain,  surprised  the 

*  In  the  Persian  war,  Lconida8,with  three  hundred  Spartans  only,  sustained 
the  shock  of  an  innumerable  multitude,  in  the  pass  of  Thennopylx>  until  the 
barbarians,  fetching  a  compass  round  the  mountains  by  bye-ways,  came  up 
upon  him  behind,  and  cut  his  pftty  in  pieces. 

f  The  mountains  to  the  east  of  the  straits  of  Thermopylx  are  compre- 
hended under  the  name  of  CEta;  and  the  highest  of  them  is  called  Callidro- 
mus, at  the  foot  of  which  is  a  road  sixty  feet  broacT.— Ziv.  I.  x^xri.  c.  15. 

i  Hrmium  was  a  Roman  colony  in  the  Picene. 


advanced  gaard,  dispersed  them,  took  one  armed  man,  and 
brought  him  to  Cato.  The  prisoner  informed  him,  that  the 
main  body  of  the  army  was  encamped  with  the  king  in  the 
narrow  pass,  and  that  the  detachment  which  guai^ed  the 
heights  consisted  6f  six  hundred  select  iCtoliaHs.  Cato  des- 
pising these  troops,  as  well  On  account  of  their  small  number, 
as  their  negligence,  drew  his  sword,  and  rushed  upon  them 
with  all  the  alarm  of  voices  and  trumpets.  The  JEtolIans  no 
sooner  saw  him  descend  from  the  mountains,  than  they  fled  to 
die  main  body,  and  put  the  whole  in  the  utmost  confusion. 

At  the  same  time  Manius  forced  the  entrenchments  of  An- 
tiochus  below,  and  poured  into  the  pass  with  his  army.  An- 
tiochus  himself  being  wounded  in  the  mouth  with  a  stone,  and 
having  some  of  his  teeth  struck  out,  the  anguish  obliged  him 
to  turn  his  horse  and  retire.  After  his  retreat,  no  part  of  his 
army  could  stand  the  shock  of  the  Romans ;  and  though  there 
appeared  no  hopes  of  escaping  by  flight,  by  reason  of  the 
straitness  of  the  road,  the  deep  marshes  on  one  side,  and  rocky 
precipices  on  the  other,  yet  they  crowded  alone  through  these 
narrow  passages,  and  pushing  each  other  down,  perished  mise- 
rably, out  of  fear  of  being  destroyed  by  the  Romans. 

Cato,  who  was  never  sparing  in  his  own  praises,  and  thought 
boasting  a  natural  attendant  on  great  actions,  is  very  pompous 
in  his  account  of  this  exploit.  He  says,—"  That  those  who 
saw  him  charging  the  enemy,  routing  and  pursuing  them,  de- 
clared, that  Cato  owed  less  to  the  people  of  Rome,  than  the 
Mople  of  Rome  owed  to  Cato ;  and  that  the  consul  Manius 
himself,  coming  hot  from  the  fight,  took  him  in  his  arms  as  he 
too  came  panting  from  the  action,  and  embracing  him  a  long 
time,  cried  out  in  a  transport  of  joy,  that  neither  he  nor  the 
whole  Roman  people  could  sui&ciently  reward  Cato's  merit." 

Immediately  after  the  battle,  the  consul  sent  him  with  an 
account  of  it  to  Rome,  that  he  might  be  the  first  to  carry  the 
news  of  his  own  achievements.  .With  a  favourable  wind  he 
sailed  to  Brundusium ;  from  thence  he  reached  Tarentum  in 
one  day ;  and  having  travelled  four  days  more,  he  arrived  at 
Rome  the  fifth  day  after  he  landed,  and  was  the  first  that 
brought  the  news  of  the  victory.  His  arrival  filled  the  city 
with  sacrifices  and  other  testimonies  of  joy,  and  gave  the  peo- 
ple so  high  an  opinion  of  themselves,  that  they  now  believed 
there  could  be  no  bounds  to  their  empire  or  their  power. 

These  are  the  most  remarkable  of  Cato's  actions ;  and,  with 
respect  to  civil  affairs,  he  appears  to  have  thought  the  im- 
peaching of  offenders,  and  bringing  them  to  justice,  a  thing 
that  well  deserved  his  attention  ;  for  he  prosecuted  several, 
and  encouraged  and  assisted  others  in  carrying  on  their  pro- 
secutions. Thus  he  set  up  Pctilius  against  Scipio  the  Great; 
hut  secure  in  the  dignity  of  his  family  and  his  own  greatness 
vol.  II.         .  u 
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of  mind,  Scipio  treated  the  accusation  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt. Cato  perceiving  he  would  not  be  capitally  condemned, 
dropped  the  accusation ;  but,  with  some  others  who  assisted 
him  in  the  cause,  impeached  his  brother  Lucius  Scipio,  who 
was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  which  his  circumstances  could  not 
answer,  so  that  he  was  in  danger  of  imprisonment ;  and  it  was 
not  without  great  difficulty,  and  appealing  to  the  tribunes,  that 
he  was  dismissed. 

We  have  also  an  account  of  a  young  man  who  had  procured 
a  verdict  against  an  enemy  of  his  father,  who  was  lately  dead, 
and  had  him  stigmatized.  Cato  met  him  as  he  was  passing 
througlv^ey(7rt/m,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  addressed  him 
in  these  words : — ^^  It  is  thus  we  are  to  sacrifice  to  the  manes 
of  our  parents,  not  with  the  blood  of  goats  and  lambs,  but 
with  the  tears  and  condemnation  of  their  enemies." 

Cato,  however,  did  not  escape  these  attacks ;  but  when,  in 
the  business  of  the  state,  he  gave  the  least  handle,  was  certainly 
prosecuted,  and  sometimes  in  danger  of  being  condemned. 
For  it  is  said  that  near  fifty  impeachments  were  brought  against 
him,  and  the  last  when  he  was  eighty-six  years  of  age ;  on 
which  occasion  he  made  use  of  that  memorable  expression, — 
"  It  is  hard  that  /,  who  have  lived  with  men  of  one  generationj 
should  be  obliged  to  maie  my  defence  to  those  of  another. ^^  Nor 
was  this  the. end  of  his  contests  at  the  bar;  for,  four  years 
after,  at  the  age  of  ninety,"^  he  impeached  Servilius  Galba :  so 
that,  like  Nestor,  he  lived  three  generations,  and,  like  him, 
was  always  in  action.  In  short,  after  having  constantly  op* 
posed  Scipio  in  matters  of  government,  he  lived  until  the  time 
of  young  Scipio,  his  adopted  grandson,  and  son  of  Paulus 
iEmilius,  who  conquered  Perseus  and  the  Macedonians. 

Ten  years  after  his  consulship,  Cato  stood  for  the  office  of 
censor,  which  was  the  highest  dignity  in  the  republic;  for, 
besides  the  other  power  and  authority  that  attended  this  office, 
it  gave  the  magistrate  a  right  of  inquiry  into  the  lives  and 
manner^  of  the  citizens.  The  Romans  did  not  think  it  proper 
that  any  one  should  be  left  to  follow  his  own  inclinations  with- 
out inspection  or  control,  either  in  marriage,  in  the  procrea- 
tion of  children,  in  his  table,  or  in  the  company  he  kept.  But, 
convinced  that  in  these  private  scenes  of  life,  a  man*s  real 
character  was  much  more  distinguishable  than  in  his  public 
and  political  transactions,  they  appointed  two  magistrates,  the 

•  Plutarch  here  is  not  consistent  with  himself.  Towards  the  beg^nnins^  of 
this  life,  he  says,  that  Cato  was  but  seventeen  years  old  at  the  time  of  Hanni- 
bal's success  in  Italy;  and  at  the  conclusion  he  tells,  that  Cato  died  just  at  the 
beginning  of  the  third  Punic  war.  But  Hannibal  came  into  Italy  in  the  year 
of  Rome  534 ;  and  the  third  Punic  war  broke  out  seventy  years  after,  in  the 
year  of  Home  604.  Accorduig  to  this  computation,  Cato  could  not  be 
rnore  than  eijrJity-seven  years  old  when  he  died;  and  tliis  account  is  confirm- 
ed by  Cicero. 
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one  out  of  the  patricians,  and  the  other  out  of  the  plebeians, 
to  inspect,  to  correct^and  to  chastise  such  as  they  found  giving, 
into  dissipation  and  licentiousness,  and  deserting  the  ancient 
and  established  manner  of  living.  These  great  officers  they 
called  censors ;  and  they  had  power  to  deprive  a  Roman  knight 
of  his  horse,  or  to  expel  a  senator  that  led  a  vicious  and  dis- 
(H-derly  life.  They  likewise  took  an  estimate  of  each  citizen's 
estate,  and  enrolled  them  according  to  their  pedigree,  quality, 
and  condition. 

Jhis  office  has  several  other  great  prerogatives  annexed  to 
it ;  and,  therefore,  when  Cato  solicited  it,  the  principal  sena- 
tors opposed  him.  The  motive  to  this  opposition  with  some 
of  the  patrician3  was  envy;  for  they  imagined  it  would  be  a 
disgrace  to  the  nobility,  if  persons  of  a  mean  and  obscure  ori- 
gin were  elevated  to  the  highest  honour  in  the  state :  with 
others  it  was  fear;  for,  conscious  that  their  lives  were  vicious, 
and  that  they  had  departed  from  the  ancient  simplicity  of 
manners,  they  dreaded  the  austerity  of  Cato;  because  they  be- 
lieved he  would  be  stem  and  inexorable  in  his  office.  Having 
consulted  and  prepared  their  measures,  they  put  up  seven  can- 
didates in  opposition  to  Cato;  and  imagining  that  the  people 
wanted  to  be  governed  with  an  easy  hand,  they  soothed  them 
with  hopes  of  a  mild  censorship.  Cato,  on  the  contrary,  with- 
out condescending  to  the  least  flattery  or  complaisance,  in  his 
speeches  from  the  rostrum  professed  his  resolution  to  punish 
every  instance  of  vice;  and  loudly  declaring  that  the  city 
wanted  great  reformation,  conjured  the  people,  if  they  were 
wise,  to  choose,  not  the  mildest,  but  the  severest  physician. 
He  told  them  that  he  was  one  of  that  character,  and,  among 
the  patricians,  Valerius  Flaccus  was  another ;  and  that,  with 
him  for  his  colleague,  and  him  only,  he  could  hope  to  render 
good  service  to  the  commonwealth,  by  eifectually  cutting  off, 
like  another  hydra^  the  spreading  luxury  and  effeminacy  of 
the  times.  He  added,  that  he  saw  others  pressing  into  the  cen- 
sorship, in  order  to  exercise  that  office  in  a  bad  manner,  be- 
cause diey  were  afraid  of  such  as  would  discharge  it  faith- 
hilly. 

The  Roman  people,  on  this  occasion,  showed  themselves 
truly  great,  and  worthy  of  the  best  of  leaders;  for,  far  from 
dreading  the  severity  of  this  inflexible  man,  they  rejected 
those  smoother  candidates  that  seemed  ready  to  consult  their 
pleasure  in  every  thing,  and  chose  Valerius  Flaccus  with  Cato ; 
attending  to  the  latter,  not  as  a  man  that  solicited  the  office  of 
censor,  but  as  one  who,  already  possessed  of  it,  gave  out  his 
orders  by  virtue  of  his  authority. 

The  first  thing  Cato  did,  was  to  name  his  friend  and  col- 
league Lucius  Valerius  Flaccus  chief  of  the  senate,  and  to 
expel  many  others  the  house;  particularly  Lucius  Quintus, 
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who  had  been  consul  seven  years  before,  and,  what  was  stilt  a 
greater  honour,  was  brother  to  Titus  Fiaminius,*  who  over- 
threw king  Philip. 

*  #  #  #  * 

He  expelled  also  Manilius,  another  senator,  whom  die  gene- 
ral opinion  had  marked  out  for  consul,  because  he  had  given 
his  wife  a  kiss  in  the  day-time,  in  the  sight  of  his  daughter^— 
*'  For  his  own  part,"  he  said,  "  his  wife  never  embraced  him 
but  when  it  thundered  dreadfully ;"  adding,  by  way  of  joke, — 
"  That  he  was  happy  when  Jupiter  was  pleased  to  thunder." 

He  was  censured  as  having  merely  indulged  his  envy,  when 
he  degraded  Lucius,  who  was  brother  to  Scipio  the  Great,  and 
had  been  honoured  with  a  triumph ;  for  he  took  from  him  his 
horse;  and  it  was  believed  he  did  it  to  insult  the  memory  of 
Scipio  Africanus.  But  there  was  another  thing  that  rendered 
him  more  generally  obnoxious,  and  that  was  the  reformation 
he  introduced  in  point  of  luxury.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  begin  his  attacks  upon  it  openly,  because  the*whole  body  of 
the  people  was  infected,  and  therefore  he  took  an  indirect  me- 
thod. He  caused  an  estimate  to  be  taken  of  all  apparel,  car* 
riages,  female  ornaments,  furniture,  and  utensils ;  and  what- 
ever exceeded  fifteen  hundred  drachmas  in  value,  he  rated  it 
ten  times  as  much,  and  imposed  a  tax  according  to  that  valua- 
tion. For  every  thousand  asea  he  made  them  pay  three  ;  that 
finding  themselves  burdened  with  the  tax,  while  the  modest 
and  frugal  with  equal  substance  paid  much  less  to  the  public, 
they  might  be  induced  to  retrench  their  appearance.  This 
procured  him  many  enemies,  not  only  among  those  who,  rather 
than  part  with  their  luxury,  submitted  to  the  tax,  but  among 
those  who  lessened  the  expense  of  their  figure  to  avoid  it ;  for 
the  generality  of  mankind  think  that  prohibition  to  show  their 
wealth  is  the  same  thing  as  taking  it  away,  and  that  opulence 
is  seen  in  the  superfluities,  not  in  the  necessaries  of  life.  And 
this,  (we  are  told)  was  what  surprised  Aristo  the  philosopher ; 
for  he  could  not  comprehend  why  those  that  are  possessed  of 
superfluities  should  be  accounted  happy,  rather  than  such  as 
abound  in  what  is  necessary  and  useful.  But  Scopas  the  Thes* 
salian,  when  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  for  something  that 
could  be  of  little  use  to  him,  and  gave  him  that  as  a  reason 
why  he  should  grant  his  request,  made  answer, — '^  It  is  in  these 
useless  and  superfluous  things  that  I  am  rich  and  happy." 
Thus,  the  desire  of  wealth,  far  from  being  a  natural  passion, 
is  a  foreign  and  adventitious  one,  arising  from  vulgar  opinion. 
Cato  paid  no  regard  to  these  complaints,  but  became  stiU 
more  severe  and  rigid.     He  cut  oiT  the  pipes  by  which  people 

*  F^ybiofy  Livjr,  and  Cicero^  makeths  ittnuaiie  of  tkb  fanuly 
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conveyed  water  from  the  public  fountains  into  their  houses  and 
gardens,  and  demolished  all  the  buildings  that  projected  out 
into  the  streets.  He  lowered  the  price  of  public  works,  and 
farmed  out  the  public  revenues  at  the  highest  rent  they  could 
bear.  By  these  things  be  brought  upon  himself  the  hatred  of 
vast  numbers  of  the  people;  so  that  Titus  Flaminius  and  his 
party  attacked  him,  and  prevailed  with  the  senate  to  annul  the 
contracts  he  had  made  for  repairing  the  temples  and  public 
buildings,  as  detrimental  to  the  state.  Nor  did  they  stop  here, 
but  incited  the  boldest  of  the  tribunes  to  accuse  him  to  the 
people,  and  fine  him  two  talents.  They  likewise  opposed  him 
very  much  in  his  building,  at  the  public  charge,  a  hall  be- 
low the  senate^house  by  the  forum^  which  he  finished  notwith- 
standing, and  called  the  Porcicat  halL 

The  people,  however,  appear  to  have  been  highly  pleased 
with  his  behaviour  in  ihis  office;  for  when  they  erected  his 
statue  in  the  temple  of  Healthy  they  made  no  mention  on  the 
pedestal  of  his  victories  and  his  triumph,  but  the  inscription 
was  to  this  effect  >—^^  In  honour  of  Cato  the  Censor,  who,  when 
the  Roman  commonwealth  was  degenerating  into  licentious- 
ness, by  good  discipline  and  wise  institutions  restored  it." 

Before  this  he  laughed  at  those  who  were  fond  of  such 
honours,  and  said, — *'  They  were  not  aware  that  they  plumed 
themselves  upon  die  workmanship  of  founders,  statuaries,  and 
painters,  while  the  Romans  bore  about  a  more  glorious  image 
of  him  in  their  hearts."  And  to  those  that  expressed  their 
wonder,  that,  while  many  persons  of  little  note  had  their  statues^ 
Cato  had  none,  he  said,— -^^  He  bad  much  rather  it  should  be 
asked,  why  he  had  not  a  statue,  than  why  he  had  one."  In 
short,  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  good  citizen  should  not  even 
accept  of  his  due  praise,  unless  it  tended  to  the  advantage  of 
the  community.  Yet  of  all  men  he  was  the  most  forward  to 
commend  himself;  for  he  tells  us,  that  those  who  were  guilty 
of  misdemeanors,  and  afterwards  reproved  for  them,  used  to 
say,— "They  were  excusable;  they  were  not  Catos;"*  and 
that  such  as  imitated  some  of  his  acuons,  but  did  it  awkwardly, 
were  called  left-handed  Catos.     He  addsy— "  That  the  senate, 

*  So  we  have  rendered  the  pasMge  with  the  Latin  translator.  The  text 
niDB  thus :  Of  yt  HM  tvc  a^^prctiwreic  *rt  Ttpi  tcv  /Siof,  an*  tKry^OfAna^f  xryw  fwn 
iti  tat  A^tov  tytt^OMf  fltwToic*  »  yetp  JLttrmK  urt.  Now,  we  think  it  much  more 
natural  to  idter  the  two  last,  words  into  K«T«9stf  wtu,  if  any  alteration  is 
neceatarv,  than  to  break  into  the  construction,  and  change  the  whole 
form  of  the  centence:  05  >• ««  mft  TftN  'AMAPrANONTUN  rt  ynpt  to?  ySm,  wt* 
^AETXOMENflN,  xtyw  lavrcv  ^wn^n,.  t.  k.  and  yet  it  must  be  so  changed  to  justify 
the  English  and  the  French  translations.  The  English  runs  thus :  Inaomuchy 
^  -when  Mome  ciUxtM  that  had  been  gviUy  ttf  nwdemeanon  vfcre  reproved  for 
itf  ^  twMf  io  tatft  "  They  are  excusable,  for  they  are  not  Catos.'^  And  Uie 
French  of  Dacier  thus :  Jusqi^e-li,  qu^hrague  quelquea  citoyena  (woieni  fait  des 
fotttea  dana  la  eondtdte  de  lew  vie,  et  qu'on  le$  en  reprenoU,  il  avoit  accoutumi  de 
tfrv  /  «<  Qs  MQl  CXQQWbtePy  CAT  ils  n«  soiit  pss  d«S  CatODS.'* 
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in  difficult  and  dangerous  times,  used  to  cast  their  eyes  upon 
him,  as  passengers  in  a  ship  do  upon  the  pilot  in  a  storm ;'' 
and,— ^'  That  when  he  happened  to  be  absent,  they  frequently 
put  off  the  consideration  of  matters  of  importance."  These 
particulars,  indeed,  are  confirmed  by  other  writers;  for  his 
life,  his  eloquence  and  his  age,  gave  him  great  authority  in 
Rome. 

He  was  a  good  fadier,  a  good  husband,  and  an  excellent 
economist.  And  as  he  did  not  think  the  care  of  his  family  a 
mean  and  trifling  thing,  which  requiredonly  a  superficial  atten- 
tion, it  may  be  of  use  to  give  some  account  of  his  conduct  in 
that  respect. 

He  chose  his  wife  rather  for  her  family  than  her  fortune  ; 
persuaded,  that  though  both  the  rich  and  the  high-born  have 
their  pride,  yet  women  of  good  families  are  more  ashamed  of 
any  base  and  unworthy  action,  and  more  obedient  to  their 
husbands  in  every  thing  that  is  good  and  honourable.  He 
used  to  say  that  they  who  beat  their  wives  or  children, 
laid  their  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  most  sacred  things  in  the 
world ;  and  that  he  preferred  the  character  of  a  good  husband 
to  that  of  a  great  senator.  And  he  admired  noSiing  more  in 
Socrates  than  his  living  in  an  easy  and  quiet  manner  with  an 
ill-tempered  wife  and  stupid  children.  When  he  had  a  son 
born,  no  business,  however  urgent,  except  it  related  to  the  pub- 
lic, could  hinder  him  from  being  present  while  his  wife  washed 
and  swaddled  the  infant;  for  she  suckled  it  herself;  nay,  she 
often  gave  the  breast  to  the  sons  of  her  servants,  to  inspire  them 
with  a  brotherly  regard  for  her  own. 

As  soon  as  the  dawn  of  understanding  appeared,  Cato  took 
upon  him  the  office  of  schocrfmaster  to  his  son,  though  he  had 
a  slave  named  Chtlo,  who  was  a  good  grammarian,  and  tau^t 
several  other  children.  But  he  tells  us  he  did  not  choose  diat 
his  son  should  be  reprimanded  by  a  slave,  or  pulled  by  the  ears, 
if  he  happened  to  be  slow  in  learning ;  or  that  he  should  be  in- 
debted to  so  mean  a  person  for  his  education.  He  was,  there* 
fore,  himself  his  preceptor  in  grammar,  in  law,  and  in  the  neces- 
sary exercises;  for  he  taught  him  not  only  how  to  throw  a 
dart,  to  fight  hand  to  hand,  and  to  ride,  but  to  box,  to  endure 
heat  and  cold,  and  to  swim  the  most  rapid  rivers.  He  farther 
acquaints  us,  that  he  wrote  histories  for  him  with  his  own  hand, 
in  large  characters,  that,  without  stirring  out  of  his  fathers 
house,  he  might  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  great  actions  of  the 
ancient  Roms^ns,  and  of  the  customs  of  his  country.  He  was 
as  careful  not  to  utter  an  indecent  word  before  his  son,  as  he 
would  have  been  in  the  presence  of  the  vestal  virgins;  nor  did 
he  ever  bathe  with  him.  A  regard  to  decency  in  this  respect 
was,  indeed,  at  that  dme  general  among  the  Romans;  for  even 
sons-in-law  avoided  bathing  with  th«ir  fathers-in-law,notchoos- 
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iBg  to  ampear  naked  before  them;  hut  afterwards  the  Greeks 
tau^  them  not  to  be  so  scrupulous  in  uncovering  themselves ; 
anddiey  in  their  turn  taught  the  Greeks  to  bathe  naked  even 
before  die  women. 

While  Cato  was  taking  such  excellent  measures  for  forming 
his  son  to  virtue/he  found  him  naturally  ductile  both  in  genius 
and  inclination;  but  as  his  body  was  too  weak  to  undergo 
much  hardship,  his  father  was  obliged  to  relax  the  severity  of 
his  discipline,  and  to  indulge  him  a  little  in  point  of  diet.  Yet, 
with  this  constitution  he  was  an  excellent  soldier,  and  particu- 
larly distinguished  himself  under  Paulus  iEmilius,  in  the  bat- 
tle against  Perseus.  On  this  occasion,  his  sword  happening 
to  be  struck  from  his  hand,  the  moisture  of  which  prevented 
him  from  grasping  it  firmly,  he  turned  to  some  of  his  com- 
panions with  great  concern,  and  begged  their  assistance  in  re- 
covering it.  He  then  rushed  witli  them  into  the  midst  of  the 
enemy,  and  having,  with  extraordinary  efforts,  cleared  the 
.place  where  the  sword  was  lost,  he  found  it  with  much  diffi- 
culty under  heaps  of  arms,  and  dead  bodies  of  friends  as  well 
as  enemies,  piled  upon  each  other.  Paulus  iEmilius  admired 
this  gallant  action  of  the  young  man  ;  and  there  is  a  letter  still 
extant,  written  by  Cato  to  his  son,  in  which  he  extremely  com- 
mends his  high  sense  of  honour  expressed  in  the  recovery  of 
that  sword.  The  young  man  afterwards  married  Tertia  daugh- 
ter to  Paulus  £milius,  and  sister  to  young  Scipio;  the  honour 
of  which  alliance  was  as  much  owing  to  his  own  as  to  his 
father's  merit.  Thus  Cato's  care  in  the  education  of  his  son 
answered  the  end  proposed. 

He  had  many  slaves  which  he  purchased  among  the  cap« 
tives  taken  in  war,  always^  choosing  the  youngest,  and  such  as 
were  most  capable  of  instruction,  like  whelps  or  colts  that  may 
be  trained  at  pleasure.  None  of  these  slaves  ever  went  into 
any  other  man's  house,  except  they  were  sent  by  Cato  or  hi^ 
wife ;  and  if  any  of  them  was  asked  what  his  master  was 
doing,  he  always  answered  he  did  not  know;  for  it  was  a  rule 
with  Cato,  to  have  his  slaves  either  employed  in  the  house,  or 
asleep,  and  he  liked  those  best  that  slept  the  most  kindly,  be- 
lieving that  they  were  better  tempered  than  others  that  had  not 
so  much  of  that  refreshment,  and  ftter  for  any  kind  of  busi- 
ness. And  as  he  knew  that  slaves  will  stick  at  nothing  to 
gratify  their  passion  for  women,  he  allowed  them  to  have  the 
company  of  his  female  slaves,  upon  paying  a  certain  price ; 
but  under  a  strict  prohibition  of  approaching  any  other  women. 

When  he  was  a  young  soldier,  and  as  yet  in  low  circum- 
stances, he  never  found  fault  with  any  thmg  that  was  served 
up  to  his  table,  but  thought  it  a  shame  to  quarrel  with  a  ser- 
vant on  account  of  his  palate.  Yet  afterwards,  when  he  was 
possessed  of  an  easy  fortune,  and  made  entertainments  for  his 
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friends,  and  the  principal  officers,  as  soon  as  dinner  was  over, 
he  never  failed  to  correct,  with  leathern  thongs,  such  of  his 
slaves  as  had  not  given  due  attendance,  or  had  suffered  any 
thing  to  be  spoiled.  He  contrived  means  to  raise  quarrels 
among  his  servants,  and  to  keep  them  at  variance,  ever  sus- 
pecting and  fearing  some  bad  consequence  from  dieir  unani- 
mity.    And, 

When  any  of  them  were  guilty  of  a  capital  crime,  he  gave 
them  a  formal  trial,  and  put  them  to  death  in  the  presence  of 
their  fellow-servants.  As  his  thirst  after  wealth  increased, 
and  he  found  that  agriculture  was  rather  amusing  than  profit- 
able, he  turned  his  thoughts  to  surer  dependencies,  and  em- 
ployed his  money  in  purchasing  ponds,  hot-baths,  places  pro- 
per for  fullers,  and  estates  in  good  condition,  having  pasture 
ground  and  wood  lands.  From  these  he  had  a  great  revenue; 
auch  a  one^  he  used  to  say,  as  Jupiter  himself  could  not  dtsap' 
point  him  of. 

He  practised  usury  upon  ships  in  the  most  blameable  man-, 
ner.  His  method  was  to  insist  that  those  whom  he  furnished 
with  money  should  take  a  great  number  into  partnership. 
When  there  were  full  fifty  of  diem,  and  as  many  snips,  he  de- 
manded one  share  for  himself,  which  he  managed  by  Quindo 
his  freed-man,  who  sailed  and  trafficked  along  with  them^ 
Thus,  though  his  gain  was  great,  he  did  not  risk  his  capital, 
but  only  a  small  part  of  it. 

He  likewise  lent  money  to  such  of  his  slaves  as  chose  it; 
and  they  employed  it  in  purchasing  boys,  who  were  afterwards 
instructed  and  fitted  for  service  at  Cato's  expense;  and  being 
sold  at  the  year's  end  by  auction,  Cato  took  several  of  them 
himself  at  the  price  of  the  highest  bidder,  deducting  it  out  of 
what  he  had  lent.  To  incline  his  son  to  the  same  economy, 
he  told  him, — **'  That  to  diminish  his  substance  was  not  the 
part  of  a  man,  but  of  a  widow  woman."  Yet  he  carried  the 
thing  to  extravagance  when  he  hazarded  this  assertion, — 
'*  That  the  man  truly  wonderful  and  godlike,  and  fit  to  be  re- 
gistered in  the  lists  of  glory,  was  he  by  whose  accounts  it 
should  at  last  appear  that  he  had  more  than  doubled  what 
he  had  received  from  his  ancestors." 

When  Cato  was  very  far  advanced  in  years,  there  arrived 
at  Rome  two  ambassadors  from  Athens,*  Cameades  the  Aca- 
demic^  and  Diogenes  the  Stoic.  They  were  sent  to  beg  off  a 
line  o(  five  hundred  talents  which  had  been  imposed  on  the 
Athenians  for  contumacy,  by  the  Sicyonians,  at  the  suit  of 
the  people  of  Oropus.f     Upon  the  arrival  of  these  philoso- 

*  Aulus  Gellius  nientions  a  third  ambassador,  Critolails  the  Peripaietic. 

t  The  Athenians  had  plundered  the  city  of  Oropus.  Upon  complaint  made 
hy  the  inhabitants,  the  aflPair  was  referred  to  the  detenmnation  of  the  Sicy- 
onians ;  and  the  Athenians  not  appearing  to  justify  themselves,  were  fined  fiVe 
hundred  talents. 
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phers,  such  of  the  Roman  youth  as  had  a  taste  for  learning 
went  to  wait  on  them,  and  heard  them  with  wonder  and  de- 
light. Above  all,  they  were  charmed  with  the  graceful  man- 
ners of  Cameades,  the  force  of  whose  eloquence  being  great^ 
and  his  reputation  equal  to  his  eloquence,  had  drawn  an  audi- 
ence of  tne  most  considerable  and  the  politest  persons  in 
Rome,  and  the  sound  of  his  fame,  like  a  mighty  wind,  had 
filled  die  whole  city.  The  report  ran,  that  there  was  come  from 
Greece  a  man  of  astonishing  powers,  whose  eloquence,  more 
than  human,  was  able  to  soften  and  disarm  the  fiercest  pas- 
sions, and  who  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  upon  the 
youth,  that,  forgetting  all  other  pleasures  and  diversions,  the^ 
were  quite  possessed  with  an  enthusiastic  love  of  philosophy. 
The  Romans  were  delighted  to  find  it  so;  nor  could  they 
without  uncommon  pleasure  behold  their  sons  thus  fondly  re« 
ceive  the  Grecian  literature,  and  follow  these  wonderful  men. 
But  Cato,  from  the  beginning,  was  alarmed  at  it.  He  no  sooner 
perceived  this  passion  for  the  Grecian  learning  prevail,  but  he 
was  afraid  that  the  youth  would  turn  their  ambition  that  way, 
and  prefer  the  glory  of  eloquence  to  that  of  deeds  of  arms. 
But  when  he  found  that  the  reputation  of  these  philosophers 
rose  still  higher,  and  their  first  speeches  were  translated  into 
Latin  by  Caius  Acilius,  a  senator  of  great  distinction,  who  had 
earnestly  begged  the  favour  of  interpreting  them,  he  had  no 
longer  patience,  but  resolved  to  dismiss  these  philosophers 
upon  some  decent  and  specious  pretence. 

He  went  therefore  to  the  senate,  and  complained  of  the  ma- 
gistrates for  detaining  so  long  such  ambassadors  as  those,  who 
could  persuade  the  people  to  whatever  they  pleased  i — ^'*  You 
ought,  said  he,  '^  to  determine  their  aifair  as  speedily  as  pos- 
sible, that  returning  to  their  schools,  they  may  hold  fortn  to 
the  Grecian  youth,  and  that  our  young  men  may  again  give 
attention  to  the  laws  and  the  magistrates."  Not  that  Cato 
was  induced  to  this  by  any  particular  pique  to  Cameades, 
which  some  suppose  to  have  been  the  case,  but  by  his  aversion 
to  philoswhy,  and  his  making  it  a  point  to  show  his  contempt 
of  the  polite  studies  and  learning  of  the  Greeks,  Nay,  he 
scrupled  not  to  afiirm,— *'  That  Socrates  himself  was  a  prating 
seditious  fellow,  who  used  his  utmost  endeavours  to  tyrannize 
over  his  country,  by  abolishing  its  customs,  and  drawing  the 
people  over  to  opinions  contrary  to  the  laws."  And,  to  ridi- 
cule the  slow  methods  of  Isocrates'  teaching,  he  said, — "  His 
scholars  grew  old  in  learning  their  art,  as  if  they. intended  to 
exercise  it  in  the  shades  below,  and  to  plead  causes  there." 
And,  to  dissuade  his  son  from  those  studies,  he  told  him  in  a 
louder  tone  than  could  be  expected  from  a  man  of  his  age, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  an  oracular  and  prophetic  way,— "That 
when  the  Romans  came  thoroughly  to  imbibe  the  Grecian  lite* 
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rature,  they  would  lose  the  empire  of  the  world."  But  time 
has  shown  the  vanity  of  that  invidious  assertion ;  for  Rome 
was  never  at  a  higher  pitch  of  greatness,  than  when  she  was 
mQst  perfect  in  the  Grecian  erudition,  and  most  attentive  to 
all  manner  of  learning.* 

Nor  was  Cato  an  enemy  to  the  Grecian  philosophers  only, 
but  looked  upon  the  physicians  also  with  a  suspicious  eye.  He 
had  heard,  it  seems,  of  the  answer  which  Hippocrates  gave 
the  king  of  Persia,  when  he  sent  for  him,  and  offered  him  a 
reward  of  many  talents, — ^**  I  will  never  make  use  of  my  art 
in  favour  of  barbarians  who  are  enemies  to  the  Greeks.^' 
This  he  said  was  an  oath  which  all  the  physicians  had  taken, 
and  therefore  he  advised  his  son  to  beware  of  them  all.  He 
added,  that  he  himself  had  written  a  little  treatise,  in  which 
he  had  set  down  his  method  of  cure,f  and  the  regimen  he 
prescribed,  when  any  of  his  family  were  sick;  that  he  never 
recommended  fasting,  but  allowed  them  herbs,  with  duck, 
pigeon,  or  hare;  such  kind  of  diet  being  light  and  suitable  for 
sick  people,  having  no  other  inconvenience  but  its  making 
them  dream ;  and  that  with  these  remedies,  and  this  regimen, 
he  preserved  himself  and  his  family.  But  his  self-sufficiency 
in  tnis  respect  went  not  unpunished ;  for  he  lost  both  his  wife 
and  son.  He  himself,  indeed,  by  his  strong  make  and  good 
habit  of  body,  lasted  long;  so  that  even  in  old  age  he  fre- 
quendy  indulged  his  inclination  for  the  sex,  and,  at  an  unsea- 
sonable time  of  life,  married  a  young  woman.  It  was  on  the 
following  pretence. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  married  his  son  to  the  daugh- 
ter of  Paulus  iEmilius,  the  sister  of  Scipio;  and  continued  a 
widower,  but  had  a  young  female  slave  that  came  privately  to 
his  bed.  It  could  not,  however,  be  long  a  secret  in  a  small 
house,  with  a  daughter-in-law  in  it ;  and  one  day  as  the  favour- 
ite slave  passed  by  with  a  haughty  and  flaunting  air,  to  go  to 
the  censor's  chamber,:^  young  Cato  gave  her  a  severe  look,  and 
turned  his  back  upon  her,  but  said  not  a  word.  The  old  man 
was  soon  informed  of  this  circumstance,  and  finding  that  this 
kind  of  commerce  displeased  his  son  and  his  daughter-in-law, 

*  Rome  had,  indeed,  a  very  extensive  empire  in  the  Augustan  age,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  she  lost  her  ancient  constitution  and  her  Uberty.  Not  that  the 
learning  of  the  Romans  contributed  to  that  loss,  but  their  irreligion,  their 
luxury,  and  corruption,  occasioned  it. 

t  Cato  was  a  worse  quack  than  Dr.  Hill.  His  medical  receipts,  which  may 
be  found  in  his  treatise  of  country  affairs,  are  either  veiy  simple,  or  ver>' 
dangerous ;  and  fasting,  which  he  exploded,  is  better  than  them  all.  Duck, 
pigeon,  and  hare,  which,  if  we  may  believe  Plutarch,  he  gave  his  sick  people 
as  a  light  diet,  are  certainly  the  strongest  and  most  indigestible  kinds  of  food, 
and  thi^ir  making  them  dream  was  a  proof  of  it. 

^  lUe  Pater,  rectorque  deAm,  cui  dextra  trisulcis 
Ignibis  armata  est,  qui  nutu  concutit  orbem, 
Induitor  faciem  Uun>  Ovid,  Ma.  lib.  U. 
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he  did  not  expostulate  with  them,  nor  take  the  lea^t  notice. 
Next  morning  he  went  to  ^tforumy  according  to  custom,  with 
his  friends  about  him;  and  as  he  went  along,  he  called  aloud 
to  one  Salonius,  who  had  been  his  secretary,  and  now  was  one 
of  his  train,  and  asked  him, — ^^  Whether  he  had  provided  a 
husband  for  his  daughter?*'  Upon  his  answering, — ^'^That 
he  had  not,  nor  should,  without  consulting  his  best  friend;'' 
Cato  said, — ^^  Why  then,  I  have  found  out  a  very  fit  husband 
for  her,  if  she  can  bear  with  the  disparity  of  age ;  for,  in  other 
respects,  he  is  unexceptionable,  but  he  is  very  old.''  Salonius 
replying, — ^'That  he  left  the  disposal  of  her  entirely  to  him; 
{or  she  was  under  his  protection,  and  had  no  dependence  but 
upon  his  "bounty;"  Cato  said,  without  farther  ceremon]^, — 
"  Then  I  will  be  your  son-in-law."  The  man  at  first  was  as- 
tonished at  the  proposal,  as  may  easily  be  imagined;  believing 
Cato  past  the  time  of  liJFe  for  marrying,  and  knowing  himself 
far  beneath  an  allt^ce  with  a  family  that  had  been  honoured 
trith  the  consulate  and  a  triumph.  But  when  he  saw  that  Cato 
was  in  earnest,  he  embraced  the  offer  with  joy,  and  the  mar- 
riage-contract  was  signed  as  soon  as  they  came  to  Utitforum* 

While  they  were  busied  in  preparing  for  the  nuptials,  young 
Cato,  taking  his  relations  with  him,  went  and  asked  his  fa- 
ther,— ^  What  offence  he  had  committed,  that  he  was  going 
to  put  a  mother-in-law  upon  him?"  Cato  immediately  an- 
swered,— ^'^  Ask  not  such  a  question,  my  son;  for,  instead  of 
being  offended,  I  have  reason  to  praise  your  whole  conduct; 
I  am  only  desirous  of  having  more  such  sons,  and  leaving 
more  sucn  citizens  to  vay  country."  But  this  answer  is  said 
to  have  been  given  long  before,  by  Pisistratus  the  Athenian 
tyrant,  who,  when  he  had  sons  by  a  former  wife  already  grown 
up,  married  a  second,  Timonassa  of  Argos,  by  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  had  two  sons  more,  Ibphon  and  Thessalus. 

By  this  wife  Cato  had  a  son,  whom  he  called  Salonius,  after 
his  mother's  father.  As  for  his  eldest  son  Cato,  he  died  in 
his  prstorship.  His  father  often  makes  mention  of  him  in 
his  writings  as  a  brave  and  a  worthy  man.  He  bore  this  loss 
with  the  moderation  of  a  philosopher,  applying  himself,  with 
his  usual  activity,  to  affairs  of  state ;  for  he  did  not,  like  Lu- 
cius LucuUus  afterwards,  and  MetuUus  Pius,  think  age  an 
exemption  from  the  service  of  the  public,  but  considered 
that  service  as  his  indispensable  duty;  nor  yet  did  he  act  as 
Scipio  Africanus  had  done,  who,  finding  himself  attacked  and 
apposed  by  envy  in  his  course  of  glory,  quitted  the  adminis- 
tration, and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  retirement  and 
inaction.  But,  as  one  told  Dionysius,  that  the  most  honoura- 
ble death  was  to  die  in  possession  of  sovereign  power,  so  Cato 
esteemed  that  the  most  honourable  old  age  which  was  spent  in 
serving  the  commonwealth.  The  amusements  in  which  he  pass- 
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ed  his  leisure  hours,  were  the  writing  of  books,  and  tilling  the 
ground;  and  this  is  the  reason  of  our  having  so  many  trea- 
tises on  various  subjects  and  histories,  of  his  composing.* 

In  his  younger  days  he  applied  himself  to  agriculture,  with 
a  view  to  profit;  for  he  used  to  say,  he  had  only  two  ways  of 
increasing  his  income,  labour  and  parsimony  ;  but,  as  he  grew 
old,  he  regarded  it  only  by  way  of  theory  and  amusement.  He 
wrote  a  book  concerning  country  aiFairs,f  in  which,  among 
other  things,  he  gives  rules  for  making  cakes  and  preserving 
fruit;  for  he  was  desirous  to  be  thougnt  curious  and  particu- 
lar in  every  thing.  He  kept  a  better  table  in  the  country  than 
in  the  town ;  for  he  always  invited  some  of  his  acquaintance  in 
ihe  neighbourhood  to  sup  with  him.  With  diese  he  passed 
ihe  time  in  cheerful  conversation,  making  himself  agreeable 
not  only  to  those  of  his  own  age,  but  to  the  young ;  for  he  had 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  worid,  and  had  either  seen  him- 
self, or  heard  from  others,  a  variety  of  things  diat  were  cu- 
rious and  entertaining.  He  looked  upon  the  table  as  one  of 
die  best  means  of  forming  friendships ;  and  at  his  the  con- 
versation generally  turned  upon  the  nraises  of  great  and  ex- 
cellent men  among  the  Romans:  as  tor  the  bad  and  the  un- 
worthy, no  mention  was  made  of  them,  for  he  would  not  al- 
low, in  his  company,  one  word,  either  good  or  bad,  to  be  said 
of  such  kind  ot  men. 

The  last  service  he  is  said  to  have  done,  the  public,  was  the 
destruction  of  Carthage.  The  younger  Scipio,  indeed,  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  that  work,  but  it  was  undertaken  chiefly 
by  the  advice  and  at  the  instances  of  Cato.  The  occasion  of 
die  war  was  this : — ^The  Carthaginians,  and  Massinissa  king  of 
Numidia,  being  at  war  with  each  other,  Cato  was  sent  into 
Africa  to  inquire  into  the  causes  of  the  quarrel.  Massimssa, 
from  the  first,  had  been  a  friend  to  the  Romans,  and  die  Car- 
thaginians were  admitted  into  their  alliance  after  the  great 
overthrow  they  received  from  Scipio  the  elder,  but  upon  terms 
which  deprived  them  of  great  part  of  dieir  dominions,  and  im- 
posed a  heavy  tribute.^  When  Cato  arrived  at  Cardiage,  he 
found  that  city,  not  in  the  exhausted  and  humble  condition 
which  the  Romans  imagined,  but  full  of  men  fit  to  bear  arms, 

*  Besides  •  hundred  and  fifty  orations,  and  mdre,  that  he  left  behind  him, 
he  wrote  a  treatise  of  mOitanf  dUdpUne^  and  books  of  anXiqtUHes:  in  two  of 
these  he  treats  of  the  (bandation  of  the  cities  of  Italy;  the  other  five  con* 
taincd  the  Boman  history,  particularly  a  narrative  of  the  first  and  second  Pu- 
nic war. 

f  This  is  the  only  work  of  his  that  remains  entire:  of  the  rest  we  have  only 
ih^ents. 

#  Scipio  Afiricanos  oblige  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  se- 
eoad  Punic  war,  to  deMver  up  their  fleet  to  the  Bomans,  yield  to  I 


part  of  Syphax's  dominions,  and  pay  the  Romans  ten  thousand  talents.  This 
peace  was  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  forty-fourth  Olympiad, 
tiro  hondred  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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•    ■ 

abounding  in  money,  in  arms,  and  warlike  stores,  and  not  a  lit- 
tle elated  in  the  thought  of  its  being  so  well  provided.  He 
concluded,  therefore,  that  it  was  now  time  for  the  Romans  to 
endeavour  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute  between  the  Numi- 
dians  and  Carthage ;  and  that,  if  they  did  not  soon  make  them- 
selves masters  of  that  city,  which  was  their  old  enemy,  and 
retained  strong  resentments  of  the  usage  she  had  lately  re* 
ceivcd,  and  which  had  not  only  recovered  herself  after  her 
losses,  but  was  prodigiously  increased  in  wealth  and  power, 
they  would  soon  be  exposed  to  all  their  former  dangers.  For 
this  reason,  he  returned  in  all  haste  to  Rome,  where  he  inform- 
ed the  senate, — ^''That  the  defeats,  and  other  misfortunes^ 
which  had  happened  to  the  Carthaginians,  had  not  so  much  drain- 
ed them  of  their  forces,  as  cured  them  of  their  folly ;  and  that, 
in  all  probability,  instead  of  a  weaker,  they  had  made  them  a 
more  skilful  and  warlike  enemy ;  that  their  war  with  the  Nu- 
midians  was  only  a  prelude  to  future  combats  with  the  Ro- 
mans ;  and  that  the  late  peace  was  a  mere  name,  for  they  con- 
sidered it  only  as  a  suspension  of  arms,  which  they  were  will- 
ing to  avail  themselves  of,  till  they  had  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  renew  the  war.'* 

It  is  said,  that  at  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  shook  the 
lap  of  his  gown,  and  purposely  dropped  some  Libyan  fi^s ; 
and  when  he  found  the  senators  admired  them  for  their  size 
and  beauty,  he  told  them,— *^  That  the  country  where  they  grew 
was  but  three  days'  sail  from  Rome."  But  what  is  a  stronger 
instance  of  his  enmity  to  Carthage,  he  never  gave  his  opinion 
in  the  senate  upon  any  other  point  whatever,  without  adding 
these  words: — ^  And  my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should  be 
destroyed."  Scipio,  sumamed  Nasica,  made  it  a  point  to  main- 
tain the  contrary,  and  concluded  all  his  speeches  thus : — ^*  And 
my  opinion  is,  that  Carthage  should  be  left  standing."  It  is 
very  likely  that  this  great  man,  perceiving  that  the  people  were 
come  to  such  a  pitch  of  insolence,  as  to  be  led  by  it  into  the 
greatest  excesses  (so  that  in  the  pride  of  prosperity  they  could 
not  be  restrained  by  th^e  senate,  but  by  their  overgrown  power 
were  able  to  draw  the  government  what  way  they  pleased), 
thought  it  best  that  Carthage  should  remain  to  keep  them  in 
awe,  and  to  moderate  their  presumption.  For  he  saw  that  the 
Carthaginians  were  not  strong  enough  to  conquer  the  RomaT|s, 
and  yet  too  respectable  an  enemy  to  be  despised  by  them.  On 
the  other  hand,  Cato  thought  it  dangerous,  while  the  people 
were  thus  inebriated  and  giddy  with  power,  to  suffer  a  cit}^ 
which  had  always  been  great,  and  which  was  now  grown*  sober 
and  wise  through  its  misfortunes,  to  lie  watching  every  advan- 
tage against  theln.  It  appeared  to  him,  therefore,  the  wisest 
com'se  to  have  all  outward  dangers  removed  from  the  com- 
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monweakh,  that  it  might  be  at  leisure  to  guard  against  inter- 
nal corruption.'*^ 

Thus  CatOi  they  tell  us,  occasioned  the  third  and  last  war 
against  the  Carthaginians.  But  as  soon  as  it  began  he  died, 
having  first  prophesied  of  the  person  that  should  put  an  end 
to  it ;  who  was  then  a  young  man,  and  had  only  a  tribune's 
command  in  the  army,  but  was  giving  extraordinary  proofs  of 
his  conduct  and  valour*  The  news  of  these  exploits  being 
brought  to  Rome,  Cato  cried  out, — 


-He  is  the  soul  of  coancil ; 


I1ie  rest  are  shadows  vain. 

This  Scipio  soon  confirmed  by  his  actions. 

Cato  left  one  son  by  his  second  wife,  who,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  was  sumamed  Salonius,  and  a  grandson  by 
the  son  of  his  first  wife,  who  died  before  him.  Salonius  died 
in  his  praetorship,  leaving  a  son  named  Marcus,  who  came  to 
be  consul,  and  was  grandfather!  to  Cato  the  philosopher,  the 
best  and  most  illustrious  man  of  his  time. 


ARISTIDBS  AND  CATO 

COMPARED. 

Having  thus  given  a  detail  of  the  most  memorable  actions 
of  these  great  men,  if  we  compare  the  whole  life  of  the  one 
with  that  of  the  other,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  discern  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  the  eye  being  attracted  by  so  many 
striking  resemblances.  But  if  we  examine  the  several  parts  of 
their  lives  distinctly,  as  we  do  a  poem  or  a  picture,  we  shall 

•  So  we  have  rendered  the  last  member  of  the  sentence,  with  the  Latin, 
nt  ita  opportuniue  intesHms  maUs  medendU  vacarent,  |n  the  original  it  is, 
«y«4>«/«f  tfWTMc  ^/)oc  rat  otKc^  ^Afjii^w  ctvchtTTorrA: ;  and  one  of  the  senses  of 
Antfo^*  IS  an  alleviation,  a  resource  ;  so  Euripides  in  Oreat,  trn  \fAa  eaapofa  tuc 
fufiip^ttf.  Yet  the  former  English  translator  and  the  French  have  rendered 
It  very  differently.    How  justly  let  tlie  learned  reader  judge ! 

The  English  runs  thus: — At  a  time  loheii,  through  their  depravity  and  corrupt 
tim^  they  had  bo  many  dangers  hanging  over  their  heads  at  home. 

The  French  thus: — l^oroqt^on  lui  laissoit  av  dedans  tons  le  moyens  de  se porter 
h  tons  leeexcesj  et  deeommettre  lesfautes  les  plus  terribles. 

What  led  Dacier  wrong,  was,  we  suppose,  his  finding  it  «ewAijw»'w,  in  the 
text,  \n  the  past  time ;  but  it  is  very  clear  to  us,  it  should  be  read  «jroxMnrr<K, 
in  the  present. 

t  This  is  a  mistake  in  Phitarch ;  for  Salonius  was  the  grandfather,  and  Mar- 
cus  the  father  of  Cato  of  Utica. 
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find,  in  the  first  place,  this  common  to  them  both,  that  they  rose 
to  high  stations  and  great  honour  in  their  respective  com- 
monwealths, not  by  the  help  of  family  connections,  but  merely 
by  their  own  virtue  and  abilities.  It  is  true,  that  when  Aris- 
tides  raised  himself^  Athens  was  not  in  her  grandeur,  and  the 
demagogues  and  chief  magistrates  he  had  to  deal  with,  were 
men  of  moderate  and  nearly  equal  fortunes.  For  estates  of 
the  highest  class  were  then  only  five  hundred  medimni ;  of 
those  of  the  second  order,  who  were  knights,  three  hundred ; 
and  of  those  of  the  third  order,  who  were  called  Zeug-ttw^  two 
hundred.  But  Cato,  from  a  little  village  and  a  country  life, 
launched  into  the  Roman  government,  as  into  a  boundless 
ocsan,  at  a  time  when  it  was  not  conducted  by  the  Curii,  the 
Fabricii,  and  Hostilii,  nor  received  for  its  magistrates  and 
orators  men  of  narrow  circumstances,  who  worked  with  their 
own  hands,  from  the  plough  and  the  spade,  but  was  accustom* 
ed  to  regard  greatness  of  family,  opulence,  distributions 
among  the  people,  and  servility  in  courting  their  favour;  for 
the  Romans,  elated  with  their  power  and  importance,  loved  to 
humble  those  who  stood  for  the  great  offices  of  state.  And  it 
was  not  the  same  thing  to  be  rivalled  by  a  Themistocles,  who 
was  neither  distinguished  by  birth  nor  fortune  (for  he  is  said 
Qot  to  have  been  worth  more  than  three,  or  at  the  most,  five 
talents,  when  he  first  applied  himself  to  public  affairs),  as  to 
have  to  contest  with  a  Scipio  Africanus,  a  Servius  Galba,  or  a, 
Quintius  Flaminius,  without  any  other  assistance  or  support 
but  a  tongue  accustomed  to  speak  with  freedom  in  the  cause  of 
justice. 

Besides,  Aristides  was  only  one  among  ten  that  commanded 
ta  Marathon  and  Platsea ;  whereas  Cato  was  chosen  one  of 
the  two  consuls  from  a  number  of  competitors,  and  one  of  the 
two  censors,  though  opposed  by  seven  candidates,  who  were 
some  of  the  greatest  and  most  illustrious  men  in  Rome. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  Aristides  was  never  prin- 
cipal in  any  action ;  for  Miltiades  had  the  chief  honour  of  the 
victory  at  Marathon;  Themistocles  of  that  at  Salamis;  and 
the  palm  of  the  important  day  at  Plataea,  as  Herodotus  tells 
us,  was  adjudged  to  Pausanias;  nay,  even  the  second  place 
was  disputed  with  Aristides  by  Sophanes,  Aminias,  Callima* 
chus,  and  Cynsegirus,  who  greatly  distinguished  themselves 
on  that  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  Cato  not  only  stood  first  in  courage  and 
conduct,  during  his  own  consulate,  and  in  the  war  with  Spain; 
but  when  he  acted  at  ThermopylsB,  only  as  a  tribune,  under 
the  auspices  of  another,  he  gained  the  glory  of  the  victory ; 
for  he  it  was  that  unlocked  the  pass  for  the  Romans  to  rush 
upon  Antiochus,  and  that  brought  the  war  upon  the  back  of 
the  king,  who  minded  only  what  wks  before  him.    That  vie- 
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toryi  which  was  nuaulesUy  the  work  of  Cato,  dro^e  Asia  out 
of  Greece,  and  opened  the  passage  for  Scipio  to  that  continent 
afterwards. 

Both  of  them  were  equally  victorious  in  war«  but  Aristides 
miscarried  in  the  administration,  being  banished  and  oppressed 
by  the  faction  of  Themistocles ;  whUat  Cato,  .though  he  had 
for  antagonists  almost  all  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  men 
in  Rome,  who  kept  contending  with  him  even  in  his  old  age, 
like  a  skilful  wrestler,  always  held  his  footing.  Often  im- 
peached before  the  people,  and  often  the  manager  of  an  im- 
peachment, he  generally  succeeded  in  his  prosecution  of  others, 
and  was  never  condemned  himself;  secure  in  that  bulwark  of 
life,  the  defensive  and  offensive  armour  of  eloquence ;  and  to 
this,  much  more  justly  than  to  fortune,  or  his  guardian  ^rniu«, 
we  may  ascribe  his  maintaining  his  dignity  unblemished  to  the 
last.  For  Antipater  bestowed  the  same  encomium  upon 
Aristotlelthe  philosopher,  in  what  he  wrote  concerning  nim 
after  his  death,  that,  among  his  other  qualities,  he  had  the 
very  extraordinary  one,  of  persuading  people  to  whatever  he 
pleased. 

That  the  art  of  governing  cities  and  commonwealths  is  the 
chief  excellence  of  man,  admits  not  of  a  doubt ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed,  that  the  art  of  governing  a  family  is  no  small  in- 
gredient in  that  excellence  ;  for  a  city,  which  is  only  a  collec- 
tion of  families,  cannot  be  prosperous  in  the  whole,  unless  the 
families  that  compose  it  be  flourishing  £md  prosperous.  And 
Lycurgus,  when  he  banished  gold  and  silver  out  of  Sparta, 
and  gave  the  citizens,  instead  of  it,  money  made  of  iron,  that 
had  been  sfpoiled  by  the  fire,  did  not  design  to  excuse  them 
from  attending  to  economy,  but  only  to  prevent  luxury,  which 
b  a  tumour  and  inflammation  caused  by  riches ;  that  every 
one  might  have  the  greater  plenty  of  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  life.  By  this  establishment  of  him,  it  appears, 
that  he  saw  farther  than  any  other  legislator;  since  ne  was 
sensible  that  ever}*^  society  has  more  to  apprehend  from  its 
needy  members,  than  from  the  rich.  For  this  reason  Cato  was 
no  less  attentive  to  the  management  of  his  domestic  concerns, 
than  to  that  of  public  affairs  ;  and  he  not  only  increased  his 
own  estate,  but  became  a  guide  to  others  in  economy  and 
agriculture,  concerning  which  he  collected  many  useful  rules. 

But  Aristides,  by  his  indigence,  brought  a  dis^ace  upon 
justice  itself,  as  if  it  were  the  ruin  and  impoverishment  of 
families,  and  a  quality  that  is  profitable  to  any  one  rather  than 
the  owner.  Hesiod,  however,  has  said  a  good  deal  to  exhort 
us  both  to  justice  and  economy,  and  inveighs  against  idleness 
as  the  source  of  injustice.  The  same  is  well  represented  by 
Homer*—— 

•  0dy«.  l.ir. 
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The  culture  of  the  field,  wbich  fills  the  stores 

With  happy  harvests ;  and  domestic  cares. 

Which  rear  the  smiling  prog-eny,  no  charms 

Could  boast  for  me  ;  Hwas  mine  to  sail 

The  gallant  ship,  to  sound  the  trump  of  war. 

To  point  the  polish'd  sptar,  and  hurl  the  quivering  lance. 

By  which  the  poet  intimates,  that  those  who  neglect  their  own 
affiurs,  generally  support  themselves  by  violence  and  injustice. 
For  what  the  physician  says  of  oil,  that  used  outwardly  it  is 
beneficial,  bm  pernicious  when  taken  inwardly,  is  not  applica- 
ble to  the  just  man ;  nor  is  it  true,  that  he  is  useful  to  others, 
and  unprofitable  to  himself  and  his  family.  The  politics  of  Aris* 
tides  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been  defective  m  this  respect; 
if  it  is  true  (as  most  writers  assert),  that  he  left  not  enough 
cither  for  the  portions  of  his  daughters,  or  for  the  expenses  of 
his  funeral. 

Thus,  Cato's  family  produced  prsetors  and  consuls  to  the 
fourth  generation ;  for  his  grandson  and  their  children  bore 
the  highest  ofiices ;  whereas,  though  Aristides  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  in  Greece,  yet  the  most  distressful  poverty  pre* 
vailing  among  his  descendants,  some  of  them  were  forced  to 
get  their  bread  by  showing  tricks  of  slight  of  hand,  or  telling 
fortunes,  and  others,  to  receive  public  alms ;  and  not  one  of 
them  entertained  a  sentiment  worthy  of  their  illustrious  an- 
cestor. 

It  is  true,  this  point  is  liable  to  some  dispute  ;  for  poverty 
is  not  dishonourable  in  itself,  but  only  when  it  is  the  effect  of 
idleness,  intemperance,  prodigality,  and  folly.  And  when,  on 
the  contraiy,  it  is  associated  with  all  the  virtues  in  the  sober, 
the  industrious,  the  Just,  and  valiant  statesman,  it  speaks  a 
great  and  elevated  mmd.  For  an  attention  to  little  things,, 
renders  it  impossible  to  do  any  thing  that  is  great ;  nor  can 
he  provide  for  the  wants  of  others,  whose  own  are  numerous 
and  craving.  The  great  and  necessary  provision  for  a  states*- 
man  is,  not  riches,  but  a  contented  mind,  which  requiring  no 
superfluities  for  itself,  leaves  a  man  at  full  liberty  to  serve  the 
commonwealth.  God  is  absolutely  exempt  from  wants  ;  and 
the  virtuous  man,  in  proportion  as  he  reduces  his  wants,  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  divine  perfection.  For  as  a  body  well 
built  for  health  needs  nothing  exquisite,  either  in  food  or 
clothing,  so  a  rational  way  of  living,  and  a  well*govemed 
family,  demands  a  very  moderate  support.  Our  possessions, 
indeed,  should  be  proportionate  to  the  use  we  make  of  them ; 
he  that  amasses  a  great  deal,  and  uses  but  little,  is  far  from 
being  satisfied  and  happy  in  his  abundance ;  for  if,  while  he 
is  solicitous  to  increase  it,  he  has  no  desire  of  those  things 
which  wealth  can  procure,  he  is  foolish ;  if  he  does  desire 
them,  and  yet  out  of  meanness  of  spirit  will  not  allow  himfjelf 
in  their  enjoyment,  he  is  miserable. 

VOL.  II.  Y 
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I  would  fain  ask  Cato  himself  this  question, — ^  If  riches  are 
to  be  enjoyed,  why,  when  possessed  of  a  great  deal,  did  he 
plume  himself  upon  being  satisfied  with  a  little  ?"  If  it  be  a 
commendable  thmg,  as  indeed  it  is,  to  be  contented  with  coarse 
bread,  and  such  wine  as  our  servants  and  labouring  people 
drink,  and  not  to  covet  purple,  and  elegantly  plastered  houses, 
then  Aristides,  Epaminondas,  Manius  Curius,  and  CaiuL 
Fabricius,  were  perfectly  right  in  neglecting  to  acquire  what 
they  did  not  think  proper  to  use.  For  it  was  by  no  means 
necessary  for  a  man  who,  like  Cato,  could  make  a  delicious 
meal  on  turnips,  and  loved  to  boil  them  himself,  while  his 
wife  baked  the  bread,  to  talk  so  much  about  a  farthing,  and  to 
write  by  what  means  a  man  might  soonest  grow  rich.  Indeed, 
simplicity  and  frugality  are  then  only  great  things,  when  they 
free  the  mind  from  the  desire  of  superfluities  and  ^e  anxieties 
of  care.  Hence  it  was  that  Aristides,  in  the  trial  of  CalUas, 
said, — ^^  It  was  fit  for  none  to  be  ashamed  of  poverty,  but  those 
^at  were  poor  against  their  wills ;  and  that  diey  who,  like 
him,  were  poor  out  of  choice,  might  glory  in  it.''  For  it  is 
ridiculous  to  suppose  that  the  poverty  of  Aristides  was  to  be 
imputed  to  sloth,  since  he  might,  widiout  being  guilty  of  the 
least  baseness,  have  raised  himself  to  opulence,  by  the  spoil  of 
one  barbarian,  or  the  plundenof  one  tent.   But  enough  of  diis. 

As  to  military  achievements,  those  of  Cato  added  but  litde 
to  the  Roman  empire,  which  was  already  very  great,  whereas 
the  battles  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and  PUtsea,  die  most  glori* 
ous  and  important  actions  of  the  Greeks,  are  numbered  among 
those  of  Aristides.  And  surely  Antiochus  is  not  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  with  Xerxes,  nor  the  demolishing  of  the  walls 
of  the  Spanish  towns,  with  the  destruction  of  so  many  diou- 
sands  of  barbarians,  both  by  sea  and  land.  On  these  great 
occasions  Aristides  was  inferior  to  none  in  real  service  ;  but 
he  left  the  glory  and  the  laurels,  as  he  did  the  wealth,  to  others 
who  had  more  need  of  them,  because  he  was  above  them. 

I  do  not  blame  Cato  for  perpetually  boasting  and  giving 
himself  the  preference  to  odiers,  though,  in  one  of  his  pieces, 
he  says,— *^  It  is  absurd  for  a  man  either  to  commend  or  de- 

Jreciate  himself;''  but  I  think  the  man  who  is  often  praising 
imself,  not  so  complete  in  virtue  as  the  modest  man,  who  does 
not  even  want  others  to  praise  him.  For  modesty  is  a  very 
proper  ingredient  in  the  mild  and  engaging  manner  necessary 
for  a  statesman  ;  on  the  other  hand,  he  who  demands  any  ex- 
traordinary respect,  is  diflicult  to  please,  and  liable  to  envy. 
Cato  was  very  subject  to  this  fault,  and  Aristides  entirely  free 
from  it ;  for  Aristides,  by  co-operating  with  his  enemy  The^ 
mistocles  in  his  greatest  actions,  and  being,  as  it  were,  a  guard 
to  him,  while  he  had  the  command,  restored  the  affidrs  of 
Athens ;  whereas  Cato^by  counteracting  Scipio,  had  well  nigh 
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blasted  and  rained  that  expedition  of  his  against  Carthage^ 
which  brou^t  down  Hannibal,  who,  till  then,  was  invinciUe. 
And  he  continued  to  ruse  suspicions  against  him,  and  to  per* 
secute  him  with  calumnies,  till  at  last  he  drove  him  out  of 
Rome,  and  got  his  brother  stigmatized  with  the  shameful 
crime  of  embezzling  the  public  money. 

As  for  temperance,  which  Cato  always  extolled  as  the  great- 
est  of  virtues,  Aristides  preserved  it  in  its  utmost  purity  and 
perfection  ;  while  Cato,  by  manying  so  much  beneath  himself, 
and  at  an  unseasonable  time  of  life,  stood  justly  impeached  in 
that  respect ;  for  it  was  by  no  means  decent,  at  his  great  age, 
to  bring  home  to  his  son  and  daughter-in-law  a  yoimg  wife, 
the  dau^ter  of  his  secretary,  a  man  who  received  wages  of 
the  public.  Whether  he  did  it  merely  to  gratify  his  appetite, 
or  to  revenge  the  affront  which  his  son  put  upon  his  favourite 
slave,  both  the  cause  and  the  diing  were  dishonourable.  And 
the  reason  which  he  gave  to  his  son  was  ironical  and  ground- 
less. For  if  he  was  desirous  of  having  more  children  like  him, 
he  should  have  looked  out  before  for  some  woman  of  family, 
and  not  have  put  off  the  thoughts  of  marrying  again,  till  his 
commerce  with  so  mean  a  creature  was  discovered ;  and  when 
it  was  discovered,  he  ought  to  have  chosen  for  his  father-in- 
law,  not  the  man  who  would  most  readily  accept  his  proposals, 
but  one  whose  alliance  would  have  done  him  the  most  honour. 
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A.T  Alantinea,  there  was  a  man  of  great  quality  and  power, 
named  Cassander,"^  who  being  obliged,  by  a  reverse  of  for* 
tune,  to  quit  his  own  country*,  went  and  setded  at  Megalopolis. 
He  was  induced  to  fix  there,  chiefly  by  the  friendship  which 
subsisted  betwixt  him  and  Crausis,!  the  father  of  Philopoemea, 
who  was  in  all  respects  an  extraordinary  man.  While  his 
friend  lived,  he  had  all  that  he  could  wish;  and  being  desirous, 
after  his  death,  to  make  some  return  for  his  hospitality,  he 
educated  his  orphan  son  in  the  same  manner  as  Homer  says 
Achilles  was  educated  by  Phoenix,  and  formed  him  from  his 
infancy  to  generous  sentiments  and  royal  virtues. 

But  when  he  was  past  the  years  of  childhood,  Ecdemus  and 
Demophanes:}^  had  the  principal  care  of  him.  They  were  both 
Megalopolitans,  who,  having  learned  the  academic  philosophy 
of  Arcesilaus,$  applied  it,  above  all  the  men  of  their  time^  to 
action  and  affairs  of  state.  They  delivered  their  country  from 
tyranny,  by  providing  persons  privately  to  take  off  Anstode- 
mus ;  they  were  assisting  to  Aratus,  in  driving  out  Nicodes 
the  tyrant  of  Sicyon;  and  at  the  request  of  the  people  of  Gy- 
rene, whose  gqvernment  was  in  great  disorder,  they  sailed 
thither,  settled  it  on  the  foundation  of  good  laws,  and  tho- 
roughly regulated  the  commonwealth.  But  among  all  their 
great  actions,  they  valued  themselves  most  on  the  education 
of  Philopoemen,  as  having  rendered  him,  by  the  principles  of 
philosophy,  a  common  benefit  to  Greece.  And,  indeed[,  as  he 
came  the  last  of  so  many  excellent  generals,  Greece  loved  him 
extremely,  as  the  child  of  her  old  age ;  and,  as  his  reputation 
increased,  enlarged  his  power.  For  which  reason  a  certain 
Roman  calls  him  the  last  of  the  Greeks^  meaning  that  Greece 

.  \ 

*  Pftusanias  calls  him  Cleander :  and  some  manuscripts  of  Plutarch  $^ee 
\k'ith  him.    So  it  is  also  in  the  translation  of  Guarini. 

f  Craugis  in  Pausanias ;  in  the  inscription  of  a  statue  of  Philopcemen  at 
Teg^eac ;  and  in  an  ancient  collection  of  epigrsms, 

i  In  Pausanias  their  names  are  Ecdclua  and  Megalophanes. 

§  Arcesilaus  was  founder  of  the  middle  academy^  and  made  some  alteration 
in  the  doctrine  which  had  obtained. 
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had  not  produced  one  great  man,  or  one  that  was  worthy  of 
her,  after  him. 

His  visage  was  not  very  homely,"^  as  some  imagine  it  to 
have  been ;  for  we  see  his  statue  still  remaining  at  Delphi. 
As  for  the  mistake  of  his  hostess  at  Megara,  it  is  said  to  be 
owing  to  his  easiness  of  behaviour,  and  the  simplicity  of  his 
garb.  She  having  word  brought  that  the  general  of  the 
Achsans  was  coming  to  her  house,  was  in  great  care  and  hurry 
to  provide  his  supper,  her  husband  happening  to  be  out  of  the 
way.  In  the  mean  time  Philopoemen  came,  and,  as  his  habit 
was  ordinary,  she  took  him  for  one  of  his  own  servants,  or  for 
an  harbinger,  and  desired  him  to  assist  her  in  the  business  of 
the  kitchen.  He  presently  threw  oiF  his  cloak,  and  began  to 
cleave  some  wood ;  when  the  master  of  the  house  returning, 
and  seeing  him  so  employed,  said, — ^''  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this,  Philopoemen?"  He  replied,  in  broad  Doric,  "  I  am  pay- 
ing  the  fine  of  my  deformity."  Titus  Flaminius  rallying  him 
one  day  upon  his  make,  said.^— *^  What  fine  hands  and  legs  you 
hav^ !  but  then  you  have  no  belly :"  and  he  was  indeed  very 
slender  in  the  waist.  But  this  raillery  might  rather  be  re- 
fetfed  to  the  condition  of  his  fortune;  for  he  ha^  good  sol- 
diers, both  horse  and  foot,  but  very  often  wanted  money  to 
pay  them.  These  stories  are  subjects  of  disputations  in  the 
schools. 

•  As  to  his  manners,  we  find  that  his  pursuits  of  honour  were 
too  much  attended  with  roughness  and  passion.  Epami* 
nondas  was  the  person  whom  he  proposed  for  his  pattern;  and 
he  succeeded  in  imitating  his  activity,  his  shrewdness,  and  con- 
tempt of  rijches;  but  his  choleric  contentious  humour  pre- 
vented his  attaining  to  the  mildness,  the  gravity,  and  candour 
of  that  great  man  in  political  disputes  ;  so  that  he  seemed  ra- 
ther fit  for  war  than  for  the  civil  administration.  Indeed,  from 
a  child,  he  was  fond  of  every  thing  in  the  military  way,  and 
readily  entered  into  the  exercises  which  tended  to  that  purpose; 
those  of  riding  for  instance,  and  handling  of  arms.  As  he 
seemed  well  formed  for  wrestling,  too,  his  friends  and  go- 
vernors advised  him  to  improve  himself  in  that  art;  which 
gave  him  occasion  to  ask,  whether  that  might  be  consistent 
with  his  proficiency  as  a  soldier?  They  told  him  the  truth; 
that  the  habit  of  body  and  manner  of  life,  the  diet  and  exercise 
of  a  soldier  and  a  wrcsder,  were  entirely  different;  diat  the 
wrestler  must  have  much  sleep  and  full  meals,  stated  times  of 
exercise  and  rest,  every  little  departure  from  his  rules  being 
very  prejudicial  to  him;  whereas  the  soldier  should  be  pre- 

*  Fausanias  assures  us,  that  his  visage  was  homely,  but  at  the  same  time 
declatts  ^t»in  point  of  size  and  streiig:th,  no  man  ia  Peloponnesus  exceeded 

hipi. 
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pared  for  the  most  irregular  chaaget  of  living,  and  shoald 
chiefly  endeavour  to  bring  himself  to  bear  the  want  of  food 
and  sleep  without  difficulty.  Philopcemen  hearing  this,  not 
only  avoided  and  derided  the  exercise  of  wrestling  himsel£» 
but  afterwards,  when  he  came  to  be  general,  to  the  utmost  of 
his  power  exploded  the  whole  art,  by  every  mark  of  disgrace, 
and  expression  of  contempt ;  satisfied  that  it  rendered  persons, 
who  were  the  most  fit  for  war,  quite  useless  and  unable  to  fight 
on  necessary  occasions. 

When  his  governors  and  preceptors  had  quitted  their  charge, 
he  engaged  in  those  private  incursions  into  Laconia,  which  the 
city  of  Megalopolis  made  for  the  sake  of  booty;  and  in  these 
he  was  sure  to  be  the  first  to  march  out,  and  the  last  to 
return. 

His  leisure  he  spent  either  in  the  chase,  which  increased 
both  his  strength  and  activity,  or  in  the  tillage  of  the  field. 
For  he  had  a  handsome  estate,  twenty  furlongs  from  the  city, 
to  which  he  went  every  day  after  dinner  or  i^r  supper;  and, 
at  night,  he  threw  himself  upon  an  ordinary  mattress,  and 
slept  as  one  of  the  labourers.  Early  in  the  morning  he  rose 
and  went  to  work  along  with  his  vine«dressers  or  plou*^* 
men ;  after  which  he  returned  to  the  town,  and  employed  his 
time  about  the  public  affairs  with  his  friends,  and  with  the 
magistrates.  What  he  gained  in  ^e  wars  he  laid  out  upon 
horses  or  arms,  or  in  the  redeeming  of  captives;  but  he  endea- 
voured to  improve  his  own  estate  the  justest  way  in  the  world, 
by  agriculture  I  mean.*  Nor  did  he  apply  himself  to  it  in  a 
cursory  manner,  but  in  full  conviction  that  the  surest  way 
not  to  touch  what  belongs  to  others,  is  to  take  care  of  one's 
own. 

He  spent  some  ume  in  hearing  the  discourses,  and  studying 
the  writings  of  philosophers;  but  selected  such  as  he  thought 
might  assist  his  progress  in  virtue.  Among  the  poetical 
images  in  Homer,  lie  attended  to  those  which  seemed  to  ex* 
cite  and  encourage  valour ;  and  as  to  other  authors,  he  was 
most  conversant  in  the  Tactics  of  £vangelu8,|  and  in  the  his- 
tories of  Alexander;  being  persuaded  that  learning  ought  to 
conduce  to  action,  and  not  be  considered  as  mere  pastime, 
and  an  useless  fund  for  talk.  In  the  study  of  taeticsy  he  -iie- 
glected  those  plans  and  diagrams  that  are  drawn  upon  paper, 

*  Columella  says  agriculture  is  next  akin  to  pbiloaophjr.  it  does,  indeed, 
afford  a  person  who  is  capable  of  speculation  an  opportunity  of  meditating  on 
nature ;  and  such  meditations  enlarge  the  mind. 

f  This  author  is  mentioned  by  Arrian,  who  also  wrote  a  discourse  on  tactics. 
He  observes  that  Uie  treatise  of  £van|^lu8»  as  well  of  those  as  seTeral  other 
writers  on  tliat  subject,  were  become  of  little  use  in  his  time,  because  they  had 
omitted  several  things  as  sufficiently  known  in  their  days,  which,  however, 
then  wanted  expUcation.  Thia  may  serve  as  a  caution  to  future  writers  on 
thb  and  such  like  subjects. 
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and  ezempiified  tbe  rules  in  the  fields ;  considering  with  him- 
self as  he  travelled,  and  pointing  out  to  those  about  him,  the 
difficulties  of  steep  or  broken  ground ;  and  how  the  ranks  of 
an  army  must  be  extended  or  closed,  according  to  the  dif- 
ference made  by  the  ditches,  rivers,  and  defiles. 

He  seems,  indeed,  to  have  set  rather  tpo  great  a  value  on 
military  knowledge;  embracing  war  as  the  most  extensive 
exercise  of  virtue,  and  despising  those  that  were  not  versed  in 
it  as  persons  entirely  useless. 

He  was  now  thirty  years  old,  when  Cleomenes,"*  king  of  the 
Lacedaemonians,  surprised  Megalopolis  in  the  night,  and  hav- 
ing forced  the  guaitis,  entered  and  seized  the  market-place. 
Philopoemen  ran  to  succQur  the  inhabitants,  but  was  not  able 
to  drive  out  the  enemy,  though  he  fought  with  the  most  de- 
termined and  desperate  valour.  He  prevailed,  however,  so 
far  as  to  give  the  people  opportunity  to  steal  out  of  the  town, 
by  maintaining  the  combat  with  the  pursuers,  and  drawing 
Cleomenes  upon  himself;  so  that  he  retired  the  last  with  diffi- 
culty, and  after  prodigious  eiForts,  being  wounded,  and  having 
his  horse  killed  under  him.  When  they  had  gained  Messene, 
Cleomenes  made  them  an  offer  of  their  city,  with  their  lands 
and  goods.  Philopcemen  perceiving  they  were  glad  to  accept 
the  proposal,  and  in  haste  to  return,  strongly  opposed  it,  re- 
presentmg  to  them,  in  a  set  speech,  that  Cleomenes  did  not 
want  to  restore  them  their  city,  but  to  be  master  of  the  citi- 
zens, in  order  that  he  might  be  more  secure  of  keeping  the 
place;  that  he  could  not  sit  still  long  to  watch  empty  houses 
and  walls,  for  the  very  solitude  would  force  them  away.  By 
this  argument  he  turned  the  Megalopolitans  from  their  pur- 
pose, but  at  the  same  time  furnished  Cleomenes  with  a  pre- 
tence to  plunder  the  town,  and  demolish  the  greater  part  of  it, 
and  to  march  off  loaded  with  booty. 

Soon  after,  Antigonus  came  down  to  assist  the  Achseans 
against  Cleomenes;  and  finding,  that  he  had  possessed  himself 
of  the  heights  of  Sellasia,  and  blocked  up  the  passages,  Anti- 
gonus drew  up  his  armv  near  him,  with  a  resolution  to  force 
him  from  his  post.  Philopcemen,  with  his  citizens,  was  placed 
among  the  cavalry,  supported  by  the  lUyrian  foot,  a  numerous 
and  gallant  body  of  men,  who  closed  that  extremity.  They 
had  orders  .to  wait  quietly,  until  from  the  other  wing,  where 
the  king  fought  in  person,  they  should  see  a  red  robe  lifted  up 
upon  the  point  of  a  spear.  The  Achsans  kept  their  ground 
as  Aey  were  directed;  but  the  lUyrian  officers,  with  their 
corps,  attempted  to  break  in  upon  the  Lacedaemonians.     Eu- 

*  Cleomenes  made  himself  master  of  Megalopolis  in  the  second  year  of  the 
handred  and  thirty-ninth  Olympiad^  which  was  the  two  himdred  aiid  twenty- 
fiist  hefort  the  Christhn  era. 
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clidas,  the  brother  of  Cleomenes,  seeing  this  opening  made  id 
the  enemy's  army,  immediately  ordered  a  party  of  his  light- 
armed  infantry  to  wheel  about  and  attack  the  rear  of  the  lUyrians^ 
thus  separated  from  the  horse.  This  being  put  in  execution, 
and  the  Illyrians  harassed  and  brpken,  Philopflcmen  perceived 
that  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  drive  oiF  that  light«armed 
party,  and  that  the  occasion  called  for  it.  First  he  mentioned 
the  thing  to  the  king's  officers,  but  they  rejected  the  hint,  and 
considered  him  as  no  better  than  a  madman,  his  reputati<Mi  be- 
ing not  yet  respectable  enough  to  justify  such  a  movement. 
He,  therefore,  with  his  Megalopolitans,  falling  upon  that  light- 
armed  corps  himself,  at  the  first  encounter  put  them  in  con- 
fusion, and  soon  after  routed  them  with  great  slaughter.  De- 
sirous yet  farther  to  encourage  Antigonus'  troops,  and  quickly 
to  penetrate  into  the  enemy  s  army,  which  was  now  in  some 
disorder,  he  quitted  his  horse;  and  advancing  on  foot,  in  his 
horseman's  coat  of  mail,  and  other  heavy  accoutrements,  upon 
rough,  uneven  ground,  that  was  full  of  springs  and  bogs, 
he  was  making  his  way  with  extreme  difficulty,  when  he  had 
both  his  thighs  struck  through  with  a  javelin,  so  that  the  point 
came  through  on  the  other  side,  and  the  wound  was  great, 
though  not  mortal.  At.  first  he  stood  still  as  if  he  had  been 
shackled,  not  knowing  what  method  to  take.  For  the  thong 
in  the  middle  of  the  javelin  rendered  it  difficult  to  be  drawn 
out;  nor  would  any  about  him  venture  to  do  it.  At  the  same 
time  the  fight  being  at  the  hottest,  and  likely  to  be  soon  over, 
honour  and  indignation  pushed  him  on  to  take  his  share  in  it ; 
and,  therefore,  by  moving  his  legs  this  way  and  that,  he  broke 
the  staff,  and  then  ordered  the  pieces  to  be  puUed  out*  Thus 
set  free,  he  ran,  sword  in  hand,  through  the  first  ranks,  to 
charge  the  enemy ;  at  the  same  time  animating  the  troops,  and 
firing  them  with  emulation. 

Antigonus  having  gained  the  victory,  to  try  his  Macedo- 
nian officers,  demanded  of  them,—"  Why  they  had  brought  on 
the  cavalry  before  he  gav«  them  the  signal  ?"  By  way  of 
apology,  they  said, — ^"^  They  were  obliged,  against  their  will, 
to  come  to  action,  because  a  young  man  of  Megalopolis  had 
begun  the  attack  too  soon." — ^"  That  young  man,"  replied  An- 
tigonus, smiling, "  has  performed  the  office  of  an  experienced 
general." 

This  action,  as  we  may  easily  imagine,  lifted  Philopoemenin^to 
great  reputation,  so  that  Antigonus  was  v&ry  desirous  of  having 
his  service  in  the  wars,  and  oflPeredhim  a  considerable  command,, 
with  great  appointments ;  but  he  declined  it,  because  he  knew  he 
couldnot  bear  to  be  under  the  direction  of  another.  Not  choosing, 
however,  to  lie  idle,  and  hearing  there  was  a  war  in  Crete,  he 
sailed  thither,  to  exercise  and  improve  his  military  talents. 
When  he  had  served  there  a  good  while,  along  with  a  scj  of 


brave  men,  who  were  not  only  versed  in  all  the  stratagems  of 
war,  but  temperate  besides,  and  strict  in  their  manner  ofliving, 
he  returned  with  so  much  renown  to  the  Achsans,  that  they 
immediately  appointed  him  general  of  horse.  He  found  that 
the  cavalry  made  use  of  small  and  mean  horses^  which  they 
picked  up  as  they  could  when  they  were  called  to  a  campaign ; 
that  many  of  them  shunned  the  wars,  and  sent  others  in  their 
stead ;  and  that  shameful  ignorance  of  service,"^  with  its  con- 
sequence, timidity,  prevailed  among  them  all.  The  former 
generals  had  connived  at  this,  because  it  being  a  degree  of 
honour  among  the  Achseans  to  serve  on  horseback,  the  cavalry 
had  great  power  in  the  commonwealth,  and  considerable  influ- 
ence  in  the  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments.  But 
Philopcemen  would  not  yield  to  such  considerations,  or  grant 
them  the  least  indulgence.  Instead  of  that  he  applied  to  the 
several  towns,  and  to  each  of  the  young  men  in  particular,  rous- 
ing them  to  a  sense  of  honour,  punishing  where  necessity  re- 
quired, and  practising  them  in  exercise,  reviews,  and  mock  bat- 
tles, in  places  of  the  greatest  resort.  By  tht^e  means,  in  a 
little  time,  he  brought  them  to  surprising  strength  and  spirit ; 
and  what  is  of  most  consequence  in  discipline,  rendered  them 
so  light  and  quick,  that  all  their  evolutions  and  movements, 
whether  performed  separately,  or  together,  were  executed  with 
80  much  readiness  and  address,  that  their  motion  was  like  that 
of  one  body-  actuated  by  an  internal  voluntary  principle.  In 
the  great  battle  which  they  fought  with  the  iBtolians  and  file- 
ana,  near  the  river  LarissU8,t  Demc^hantus,  general  of  the  Elean 
horse,  advanced  before  the  lines  at  full  speed,  against  Philopoe- 
men.  Philopcemen,  preventing  his  blow  with  a  push  of  his 
spear,  brought  him  dead  to  the  ground.  The  enemy  seeing  De- 
mophantus  fall,  immediately  fled.  And  now  Philopoemen  was 
universally  celebrated,  as  not  inferior  to  the  young  in  personal 
valour,  nor  to  the  old  in  prudence,  and  as  equally  well  qualified 
both  to  fight  and  to  conunand. 

Aratus  was,  indeed,  the  first  who  raised  the  commonwealth 
of  the  Achaeans  to  dignity  and  power.  For,  whereas,  before  they 
were  in  a  low  condition,  dispersed  in  unconnected  cities,  he 
united  them  in  One  body,  and  gave  them  a  moderate  civil  go- 
vernment worthy  of  Greece.  And,  as  it  happens  in  running 
waters,  that  when  a  few  smalt  bodies  stop,  others  stick  to  them, 
and  one  part  strengthening  another,  the  whole  becomes  one 

*  ^unf  ^  ATu^tf  fjitrA  etro\fJtiu»  vrxfrw  Ho-en.  Thc^  Latin  translation^^  aset 
tHwn  nn^lari*  omnium  cum  ignavia  inertia^  being  a  little  obscure  in  this  pas- 
ttg^,  though  tile  Greek  is  very  clear,  the  former  English  translator  entirely 
OQutted  it.  The  passage,  however,  is  of  importance,  and  well  deserves  the 
^nsideration  of  every  military  man. 

fTbis  battle  was  fought  the  fourth  year  of  the  hundred  ftnd  forty-Kcond 
Olympiad,  when  Phtlopoemen  was  in  his  forty*fburth  year. 

VOL.  11.  2 
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firm  and  solid  mass,  so  it  was  with  Greece.  At  at  a  tiiae 
when  she  was  weak  and  easily  broken,  dispersed  as  she  was 
in  a  variety  of  cities,  which  stood  each  upon  its  own  bottom^ 
the  Achseana  first  united  themselves,  and  then  drawing  some 
of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  them,  by  assisting  them  to  expel 
their  tyrants,  while  others  voluntarily  joined  them  for  the  sake 
of  that  unanimity  which  they  beheld  m  so  well-constituted  a 
government;  they  conceived  the  great  design  of  forming  Pe- 
loponnesus into  one  community.  It  is  true,  that  while  Aratus 
lived,  they  attended  the  motions  of  the  Macedonians,  and 
made  their  court  first  to  Ptolemy,  and  afterwards  to  Antigo- 
nus  and  Philip,  who  all  had  a  great  share  in  the  afiairs  of 
Greece.  But  when  Philopoemen  had  taken  upon  him  the  ad* 
ministration,  the  Achs^ns  finding  themselves  respectable 
enough  to  oppose  their  strongest  adversaries,  ceased  to  call  in 
foreign  protectors.  As  for  Aratus,  not  b^ing  so  fit  for  con- 
flicts in  the  field,  he  managed  most  of  his  affairs  by  address,  by 
moderation,  and  by  the  friendships  he  had  formed  with  foreign 
princes,  as  we  have  related  in  his  life.  But  Philopoemen,  being 
a  great  warrior,  vigorous  and  bold,  and  successiul  withal  in 
the  first  battles  that  he  fought,  raised  the  ambition  of  the 
Achaeans  together  with  their  power;  for  under  him  they  were 
used  to  cotiquer. 

In  the  first  place,  he  corrected  the  errors  of  the  Achaeans  in 
drawing  up  their  forces,  and  in  the  make  of  their  arms.  For 
hitherto  they  had  made  use  of  bucklers,  which  were  easy  to 
manage  on  account  of  their  smallness,  but  too  narrow  to  cover 
the  body,  and  lances  that  were  much  shorter  than  the  Macedo- 
nian pikes ;  for  which  reason  they  answered  the  end  in  fight- 
ing at  a  distance,  but  were  of  little  use  in  close  battle.  As 
for  the  order  of  battle,  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  draw 
up  in  a  spiral  form,*  but  in  the  square  battalion ;  which  having 
neither  a  front  of  piles  nor  shields,  fit  to  lock  together,  like 
that  of  the  Macedonians,  was  easily  penetrated  and  broken. 
Philopcemen  altered  both;  persuading  them,  instead  of  the 
buckler  and  lance,  to  take  the  shield  and  pike  ;  to  arm  their 
heads,  bodies,  thighs  and  legs  ;  and  instead  of  a  light  and  de- 
sultory manner  of  fighting,  to  adopt  a  close  and  firm  one.  Af- 
ter he  had  brought  the  youth  to  wear  complete  armour,  and  on 
that  acccount  to  consider  themselves  as  invincible,  his  next 

•  The  Macedonian  phalanx  occasionally  altered  their  fonn  from  the  square 
to  the  spiral  or  or!>IcuIar,  and  sometimes  to  that  of  the  ctaieut  or  wedge. 

Tctfif  m  ^mifiti  might  also  be  translated  to  drav  up  in  plaioont,  the  word 
0^nt(M^  derived  from  <rrM^  signifying  batid  or  platoon.  But,  then,  in  the  origi* 
nal,  it  would  rattier  have  been  wufxc  than  asm^AK;  besides,  the  context  seems 
to  determine  it  to  the  former  signification.  It  was  necessary  for  the  phalanx 
to  throw  themselves  into  the  spiral  or  orbicular  form,  whenever  they  were 
surrounded,  in  order  that  they  migtt  face  and  fight  the  enemy  on  cvciy  udt 
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8tep  was  to  reform  them  with  respect  to  luxury  and  love  of  ex- 
pense. He  could  not,  indeed,  entirely  cure  them  of  the  dis- 
temper with  which  they  had  long  been  infected,  the  vanity  of 
appearance;  for  they  had  vied  with  each  other  in  fine  clothes, 
in  purple  carpets,  and  in  the  rich  service  of  their  tables.  But 
he  began  with  diverting  their  love  of  show  from  superflu- 
ous things  to  those  diat  were  useful  and  honourable ;  and  soon 
prevailed  with  them  to  retrench  their  daily  expense  upon  their 
persons,  and  to  give  into  a  magnificence  in  their  arms,  and  the 
whole  equipage  of  war.  The  shops,  therefore,  were  seen  strewed 
with  plate  broken  in  pieces,  while  breast-plates  were  gilt  with 
.  the  gold,  and  shields  and  bridles  studded  with  the  silver.  On 
the  parade  the  young  men  were  managing  horses,  or  exercising 
their  arms.  The  women  were  seen  adorning  helmets  and  crests 
with  various  colours,  or  embroidering  military  vests  both  for 
the  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  very  sight  of  these  things  in- 
flaming their  courage,  and  calling  for&  their  vigour,  made 
them  venturous  and  ready  to  face  any  danger.  For  much  ex- 
pense i%  other  things  that  attract  our  eyes,  tempts  to  luxury, 
and  too  often  produces  eiFemimi^y;  the  feasting  of  the  senses 
relaxing  the  vigour  of  the  mind;  but,  in  diis  instance,  it 
strengthens  and  improves  it.  Thus  Homer  represents  Achil- 
les, at  the  sight  of  his  new  armour,  exulting  with  joy,*  and 
burning  with  impatience  to  u»c  it.  When  Phtlopoemen  had 
persuaded  the  youth  thus  to  arm  and  to  adorn  themselves,  he 
mustered  and  trained  them  continually,  and  they  entered  with 
pride  and  pleasure  into  his  exer<;i&e;  they  were  greatly  de- 
lighted with  the  new  form  of  the  battalion,  which  was  so  ce- 
mented, that  it  seemed  impossible  to  break  it.  And  their 
arms  became  light  and  easy  in  the  wearing,  because  they  were 
charmed  with  meir  richness  and  beauty ;  and  they  longed  for 
nothing  more  than  to  use  them  against  the  enemy,  and  to  try 
them  in  a  real  encounter. 

At  that  time  the  Achaeans  were  at  war  with  Machanidas  the 
tyrant  of  Laced^mon,  who,  with  a  powerful  army,  was  watch- 
ing his  opportunity  to  subdue  all  Peloponnesus.  As  soon  as 
news  was  brought  that  he  was  fallen  upon  the  Mantineans, 
Philopoemen  took  the  field,  and  marched  against  him.  They 
drew  up  their  armies  near  Mantinea,  each  having  a  goodnum- 
•bcr  of  mercenaries  in  pay,  beside  the  whole  force  of  their  re- 

*  she  drops  thendiant  burden  pn  the  ground ; 

Clang'  the  strong  arms,  and  ring  the  shores  around. 

Back  shrink  the  Myrmidons  with  dread  surprise, 

And  from  the  broad  effulgence  turn  their  eyes. 

UnmovM,  the  hero  kindles  at  the  show. 

And  feels  with  rage  divine  his  bosom  glow ; 

From  his  fierce  eye-balls  living  flames  expire. 

And  flash  incessant  like  a  stream  of  fire.  Pope^  U.  xix. 
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spective  citks.  The  engagement  being  begun,  Machanida9> 
with  his  foreign  troops,  attacked  and  put  to  flight  the  spear- 
men and  the  Tarentines,  who  were  placed  in  the  Achaean 
front ;  but  afterwards,  instead  of  falling  upon  that  part  of  the 
array  who  stood  their  ground,  and  breaking  them,  he  went 
upon  the  pursuit  of  the  fugitives  ;*  and  when  he  should  have 
endeavoured  to  rout  the  main  body  of  the  Achseans,  left  his 
own  uncovered.  Philopcemen,  after  so  indifferent  a  beginning, 
made  light  of  the  mistortune,  and  represented  it  as  no  g^at 
matter,  though  the  day  seemed  to  be  lost.  But  when  he  saw 
what  an  error  the  enemy  committed,  in  quitting  their  foot,  and 
going  upon  the  pursuit,  by  which  they  left  )iim  a  good  open-  ^ 
ing,  he  did  not  try  to  stop  them  in  their  career  after  the  lugi- 
tives,  but  suffered  them  to  pass  by.     'WTien  the  pursuers  were 

St  at  a  great  distance,  he  rushed  upon  the  Lacedaemonian  in- 
itry,  now  left  unsupported  by  their  rig^t  wing.  Stretching, 
therefore,  to  the  left,  he  took  them  in  flank,  destitute  as  they' 
were  of  a  general,  and  far  from  expecting  to  come  to  blows ; 
for  they  thought  Machanidas  absolutely  sure  of  victory  when 
they  saw  him  upon  the  pursuit. 

After  he  had  routed  this  infantry  with  great  slaughter  (for 
it  is  said  tha^t  four  thousand  Lacedaemonians  were  left  dead 
upon  the  spot),  he  marched  against  Machanidas,  who  was  now 
returning  with  his  merceuariefl  from  the  pursuit.  There  was 
a  broad  and  deep  ditch  between  them,  where  both  strove  awhile, 
the  one  to  get  over  and  fly,  the  other  to  hinder  him.  Their 
appearance  was  not  like  that  of  a  combat  between  two  gene- 
rals, but  between  two  wild  beasts  (or  rather,  between  a  hunter 
and  a  wild  beast),  whom  necessity  reduces  to  fight.  Philopce- 
men was  the  great  hunter.  The  tyrant's  horse  being  strong 
and  spirited,  and  violently  spurred  on  both  sides,  ventured  to 
leap  into  the  ditch,  and  was  raising  his  fore  feet,  in  order  to 
gain  tbe  opposite  bank,  when  Simnias  and  Polyaenus,  who  al- 
ways fought  by  the  side  of  Philopcemen,  bodi  rode  up  and 
levelled  their  spears  against  Machanidas.  But  Philopcemen  pre- 
vented them  ;  and  perceiving  that  the  horse,  with  his  head  high 
reared,  covered  the  tyrant's  body,  he  turned  his  own  a  little, 
and  pushing  his  spear  at  him  with  all  his  force,  tumbled  him 
into  the  ditch.*  The  Achseans,  in  admiration  of  this  exploit, 
and  of  his  conduct  in  the  whole  action,  set  up  his  statue  in- 
brass  at  Delphi,  in  the  attitude  in  which  he  killed  the  tyrant. 

It  is  reported,  that  at  the  Nemean  games,  a  little  after  he' 
had  gained  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  Philopcemen,  then  chosen 
general  the  second  time,  and  at  leisure  on  account  of  that  great 
festival,  first  caused  this  phalanx,  in  the  best  order  and  attire, 
to  pass  in  review  before  the  Greeks,  and  to  make  all  the  movc- 

•  See  Po]ybiu8,  book  zi.* 
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ments  which  the  art  of  war  teaches,  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  agility.  After  this,  he  entered  the  theatre,  while  the  mu- 
sicians were  contending  for  the  prize.  He  was  attended  by  the 
youth  in  their  military  cloaks  and  scarlet  vests.  These  voung 
men  were  all  well  made,  of  the  same  age  and  stature ;  and  though 
they  showed  great  respect  for  their  general,  yet  they  seemed 
not  a  little  elated  themselves  with  the  many  glorious  battles 
they  had  fought.  In  the  moment  that  they  entered,  Pylades 
the  musician  happened  to  be  singing  to  his  lyre  the  Persae  of 
Timotheus,"^  and  was  pronouncing  this  verse,  with  which  it 
begins, — ■ 

The  palm  of  liberty  ibr  Greece  I  won» 

when  the  people,  struck  with  the  grandeur  of  the  poetry,  sung 
by  a  voice  equally  excellent,  from  every  part  of  the  theatre 
turned  their  eyes  upon  Philopoemen,  and  welcomed  him  with 
the  loudest  plaudits.  They  caught  in  idea  the  ancient  dignity 
of  Greece,  and  in  their  present  confidence  aspired  to  the  lofty 
spirit  of  former  times. 

As  young  horses  require  their  accustomed  riders,  and  are 
wild  and  unruly  when  mounted  by  strangers,  so  it  was  with 
the  Achseans.  When  their  forces  were  under  any  bther  com- 
mander, on  every  great  emergency,  they  grew  discontented, 
and  looked  about  for  Philopoemen ;  and  it  he  did  but  make  his 
appearance,  they  were  soon  satisfied  again,  and  fitted  for  action 
by  the  confidence  which  they  placed  in  him ;  well  knowing 
that  he  was  the  only  general  whom  their  enemies  durst  not 
look  in  the  face,  and  that  they  were  ready  to  tremble  at  his 
very  name. 

Philip  king  of  Macedon,  thinking  he  could  easily  bring  the 
Achseans  under  him  again,  if  Philopoemen  was  out  of  the  way, 
privately  sent  some  persons  to  Argos  to  assassinate  him.  But  this 
treachery  was  timely  discovered,  and  brought  upon  Philip  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  all  the  Greeks.  The  Boeotians  were 
besieging  Megara,  and  hoped  to  be  soon  masters  of  the  place, 
when  a  report,  though  not  a  true  one^  being  spread  among 
them,  that  Philopoemen  was  approaching  to  the  relief  of  the 
besieged,  they  left  their  scaling  ladders,  already  planted  against 
the  walls,  and  took  to  flight.  Nabis,  who  was  tyrant  of  Lace- 
daemon,  after  Machanidas  had  taken  Messene  by  surprise,  and 
Philopoemen,  who  was  out  of  command,  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade Lysippus,  then  general  of  the  Achaeans,  to  succour  the 
Messenians;  but  not  prevaUing  with  him,  because,  he  said, 
the  enemy  was  within,  a^pn  the  place  irrecoverably  lost,  he 
went  himself;  taking  with  him  his  own  citizens,  who  waited 
neither  for  form  of  law  nor  commission,  but  followed  him 

*  Timotheus  was  a  Dithyrambicpoet,  who  flourished  about  the  lunety-fiflh 
OlTiDpiad,  three  hundred  and  ninety-ei^ht  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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upon  this  natural  principle,  that  he  who  excels  should  always 
command.  When  he  was  got  pretty  near,  Nabis  was  inform- 
ed of  it ;  and  not  daring  to  wait,  though  his  army  lay  quarter- 
ed in  the  town,  stole  out  at  another  gate  with  his  troops,  and 
marched  ofF  precipitately,  thinking  himself  happy  if  he  could 
escape.     He  did  indeed  escape,  but  Messene  was  rescued. 

Thus  far  every  thing  is  great  in  the  character  of  Philoptc- 
men.  But  as  for  his  going  a  second  time  into  Crete,  at  the 
request  of  the  Gortynians,  who  were  engaged  in  war,  and 
wanted  him  for  general,  it  has  been  blamed,  either  as  an  act  of 
cowardice,  in  deserting  his  own  country  when  she  was  dis* 
tressed  by  Nabis,  or  as  an  unseasonable  ambition  to  show  him- 
self to  strangers.  And  it  is  true,  the  Megalopolitans  were 
then  so  hard  pressed,  that  they  were  obliged  to  shut  them* 
selves  up  within  their  walls,  and  to  sow  com  in  their  very 
streets,  the  enemy  having  laid  waste  their  lands,  and  encamp- 
ed almost  at  their  gates.  Philopoemen,  therefore,  by  entering 
into  the  service  of  the  Cretans  at  such  a  time,  and  taking  a 
command  beyond  sea,  furnished  his  enemies  with  a  pretence 
to  accuse  him  of  basely  flying  from  the  war  at  home. 

Yet  it  is  said,  that  as  the  Achsans  had  chosen  other  gene- 
rals, Philopoemen,  being  unemployed,  bestowed  his  leisure 
upon  the  Gortynians,  and  took  a  command  among  them  at 
their  request ;  for  he  had  an  extreme  aversion  to  idleness,  and 
was  desirous,  above  all  things,  to  keep  his  talents,  as  a  soldier 
and  general,  in  constant  practice.  This  was  clear  from  what 
he  said  of  Ptolemy.  Some  were  commending  that  prince  for 
daily  studying  the  art  of  war,  and  improving  his  strength  by 
martial  exercise. — "  Who,"  said  he,  "  can  praise  a  prince  of 
his  age,  that  is  always  preparing  and  never  performs?" 

The  Megalopolitans,  highly  incensed  at  his  absence,  and 
looking  upon  it  as  a  desertion,  were  inclined  to  pass  an  out- 
lawry against  him.  But  the  Achseans  prevented  them,  by 
sending  their  general*  Aristaenetus  to  Megalopolis,  who, 
though  he  diiFered  with  Philopoemen  about  matters  of  govern- 
ment, would  not  suffer  him  to  be  declared  an  oudaw*  Philo- 
poemen, finding  himself  neglected  by  his  citizens,  drew  oflF 
from  them  several  of  the  neighbouring  boroughs,  and  instruct- 
ed them  to  allege  that  they  were  not  comprised  in  their  taxa- 
tions, nor  originally  of  their  dependencies.  By  assisting  them 
to  maintain  this  pretext,  he  lessened  the  authority  of  Megalo- 
polis in  the  general  assemblv  of  the  Achsans.  But  these 
things  happened  some  time  after. 

Whilst  he  commanded  the  Gortynians  in  Crete,  he  did  not, 
like  a  Peloponnesian  or  Arcadian,  make  war  in  an  open  gene- 
rous manner,  but  adopting  the  Cretan  customs,  and  using  their 

*  Polybxus  and  L\vy  call  him  Aristxnos. 
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artifices  and  slights,  their  stratagems  and  ambushes,  against 
themselves,  he  soon  showed  that  their  devices  were  like  the 
short-sighted  schemes  of  children,  when  compared  with  the 
long  reach  of  an  experienced  genend. 

Having  fpreatly  distinguished  himself  by  these  means,  and 
performed  many  exploits  in  that  country,  he  returned  to  Pe* 
loponnesus  with  honour.  Here  he  found  Philip  beaten  by  T« 
Q.  Flaminius,  and  Nabis  engaged  in  war  both  with  the  Ro- 
mans and  Achaeans.  He  was  immediately  chosen  general  of 
the  Achaeans ;  but  venturing  to  act  at  sea,  he  fell  under  the 
same  misfortune  with  Epaminondas ;  he  saw  the  great  ideas 
that  had  been  formed  of  his  courage  and  conduct  vanish  in 
consequence  of  his  ill  success  in  a  naval  engagement.  Some 
say,  indeed,  that  Epaminondas  was  unwilling  that  his  country- 
men should  have  any  share  of  the  advantages  of  the  sea,  lest 
of  good  soldiers  (as  Plato  expresses  it)*  diey  should  become 
licentious  and  dissolute  sailors ;  and  therefore  chose  to  return 
from  Asia  and  the  isles,  without  effecting  any  thing.  But 
Philopoemen,  being  persuaded  that  his  skill  in  the  land  service 
would  ensure  his  suCtess  at  sea,  found  to  his  cost  how  much 
experience  contributes  to  victory,  and  how  much  practice  adds 
in  all  things  to  our  powers ;  for  he  was  not  only  worsted  in 
the  sea-fight  for  want  of  skill ;  but  having  fitted  up  an  old  ship, 
which  had  been  a  famous  vessel  forty  years  before,  and  man- 
ned it  with  his  townsmen,  it  proved  so  leaky,  that  they  were 
In  danger  of  being  lost.  Finding  that  after  this,  the  enemy 
despised  him  as  a  man  that  disclaimed  all  pretensions  at  sea, 
and  that  they  had  insolendy  laid  siege  to  Gydiium,  he  set  sail 
again ;  and  as  they  did  not  expect  him,  but  were  dispersed 
without  any  precaution,  by  reason  of  their  late  victory,  he 
landed  in  the  night,  burnt  their  camp,  and  killed  a  great  num- 
ber of  them. 

A  few  days  after,  as  he  was  marching  through  a^difficult  pass, 
Nabis  came  suddenly  upon  him.  The  Achaeans  were  in  great 
terror,  thinking  it  impossible  to  escape  out  of  so  dangerous  a 
passage,  which  the  enemy  had  already  seized.  But  Philopoe- 
men,  making  a  little  halt,  and  seeing  at  once  the  nature  of  the 
ground,  showed,  that  skill  in  drawing  up  an  army  is  the  capi- 
tal point  in  the  art  of  war.  For  altering  a  litde  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  forces,  and  adapting  it  to  the  present  occasion, 
without  any  bustle,  he  easily  disengaged  them  from  the  diffi-  ' 
culty ;  and  then  falling  upon  the  enemy,  put  them  entirely  to 
the  rout.  When  he  saw  that  they  fled  not  to  the  town,  but 
dispersed  themselves  about  the  country,  as  the  ground  was 

*  This  observation  occurs  in  Plato's  fourth  book  J)e  Legibut  /  and  from  this 
passage  of  Plutarch  it  appears,  that  there,  instead  of  vofOfAmt,  we  should  read 
f^oitjutm.  The  ancient  Greek  f  is  not^properl/  expressed.  Indeed,  there  aro 
no  types  for  it. 
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woody  and  uneven,  and,  on  account  of  the  brooks  and  ditclieg, 
impracticable  for  the  horse,  he  did  not  go  upon  the  pursuit, 
but  encamped  before  the  evening.  Concluding,  however,  that 
the  fugitives  would  return  as  soon  as  it  .grew  dark,  and  draw 
up  in  a  straggling  manner  to  the  city,  he  placed  in  ambush,  by 
the  brooks  and  hills  that  surrounded  it,  many  parties  of  the 
Achsans  with  their  swords  in  their  hands.  By  diis  means  the 
greatest  part  of  the  troops  of  Nabis  were  cut  off:  for  not  re- 
turning in  a  body,  but  as  the  chance  of  flight  had  dispersed 
them,  they  fell  into  their  enemy's  hands,  and  were  caught  like 
so  many  birds,  ere  they  could  enter  the  town. 

Philopoemen  being  received  on  this  account  with  great  ho- 
nour and  applause  in  all  the  theatres  of  Greece,  it  gave  some 
umbrage  to  Flaminius,  a  man  naturally  ambitious;  for,  as  a 
Roman  consul,  he  thought  himself  entitled  to  much  greater 
marks  of  distinction  among  the  Achseans  than  a  man  of  Ar- 
cadia ;  and  that  as  a  public  benefactor  he  was  infinitely  above 
him,  having  by  one  proclamation  set  free  all  that  part  of  Greece 
which  had  been  enslaved  by  Philip  and  the  Macedonians.* 
After  this,  Flaminius  made  peace  with  Nabis ;  and  Nabis  was 
assassinated  by  the  iEtolians.  Hereupon  Sparta  being  in  great 
confusion,  Philopoemen  seizing  the  opportunity,  came  upon  it 
with  his  army,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by  persuasion,  brought 
that  city  to  join  in  the  Achaean  league. — ^The  gaining  over  a 
city  of  such  dignity  and  power,  made  him  perfectly  adored 
among  the  Achasans.  And,  indeed,  Sparta  was  an  acquisition 
of  vast  importance  to  Achaia,  of  which  she  was  now  become 
a  member.  It  was  also  a  grateful  service  to  the  principal  La- 
cedaemonians, who  hoped  now  to  have  him  for  the  guardian  of 
their  liberty.  For  which  reason,  having  sold  the  house  and 
goods  of  Nabis,  by  a  public  decree,  they  gave  the  money, 
which  amounted  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  talents,  to  Philopoe- 
men,  and  determined  to  send  it  by  persons  deputed  from  their 
body. 

On  this  occasion  it  appeared  how  clear  his  integrity  was; 
that  he  not  only  seemed,  but  was  a  virtuous  man.  For  not 
one  of  the  Spartans  chose  to  speak  to  a  person  of  his  charac* 
ter  about  a  present;  but  afraid  of  the  office,  they  all  excused 
themselves,  and  put  it  upon  Timolaus,  to  whom  he  was  bound 
by  the  rights  of  hospitality.  Timolaus  went  to  Megalopolis, 
and  was  entertained  at  Philopcemen's  house;  but  when  he  ob- 
served the  gravity  of  his  discourse,  the  simplicity  of  his  diet, 
and  the  integrity  of  manners,  quite  impregnable  to  the  attacks 
and  deceits  of  money,  he  said  not  a  word  about  the  present, 
but  having  assign^  another  cause  for  his  coming,  returned 
home.     He  was  sent  a  second  time,  but  could  not  mention  the 

*  Daclcr  reads  Lacedttmrntiana,  but  does  not  mention  his  autboritv. 
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money.  In  a  Aird  visit  he  brought  it  out  with  much  difficoltyy 
and  declared  the  benevolence  of  Sparta  to  him.  Philopoemen 
heard  with  pleasure  what  he  had  to  say,  but  immediately  went 
himself  to  the  people  of  Lacedaemon,  and  advised  them  not  to 
try  to  tempt  good  men  with  money,  who  were  already  their 
friends,  and  of  whose  virtues  they  might  freely  avail  them* 
selves ;  but  to  buy  and  corrupt  ill  men  who  opposed^heir  mea- 
sures in  council,  that,  thus  silenced,  they  might  give  them  Ae 
less  trouble;  it  being  much  better  to  stop  the  mouths  of  their 
enemies  than  of  their  friends.  Such  was  Philopoemen's  con- 
tempt of  money. 

Some  time  after,  Diophanes  being  general  of  the  Achseans^ 
and  hearing  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  thoughts  of  with« 
drawing  from  the  league,  determined  to  chastise  them.*  Mean 
while  they  prepared  for  war,  and  raised  great  commotions  in 
Peloponnesus.  Philopo&men  tried  to  appease  Diophanes,  and 
keep  him  quiet ;  representing  to  him, — ^^That  while  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans  were  contending  in  the  heart  of  Greece  with 
two  such  powerful  armies,  an  Achaean  general  should  turn  his 
attention  to  them  ;  and,  instead  of  lighting  up  a  war  at  home^ 
should  overlook  and  pass  by  some  real  injuries."  When  he 
found  that  Diophanes  did  not  hearken  to  him,  but  marched 
along  with  Flaminius  into  Laconia,  and  that  they  took  their 
route  towards  Sparta,  he  did  a  thing  which  cannot  be  vindi- 
cated by  law  and  strict  justice,  but  which  discovers  a  great  and 
noble  daring.  He  got  into  the  town  himself,  and  though  but 
a  private  man,  shut  the  gates  again^st  an  Achsan  general  and 
a  Roman  consul,  healed  the  divisions  among  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, and  brought  them  back  to  the  league. 

Yet,  afterwards,  when  he  was  general  himself,  upon  some 
new  subject  of  complaint  against  that  people,  he  restored  their 
exiles,  and  put  eighty  citizens  to  death,  as  Polybius  tells  us, 
or,  according  to  Aristocrates,  three  hundred  and  fifty.  He 
demolished  their  walls,  took  from  them  great  part  of  their  ter- 
ritory, and  added  it  to  that  of  Megalopolis.  All  who  had 
been  made  free  of  Sparta  by  the  tyrants  he  disfranchised,  and 
carried  into  Achaia ;  except  three  ^ousand  who  refused  to  quit 
the  place,  and  those  he  sold  for  slaves.  By  way  of  insult,  as 
it  were,  upon  Sparta,  with  the  money  arising  thence,  he  built 
a  portico  in  Megalopolis.  Pursuing  his  vengeance  against 
that  unhappy  people,  who  had  already  suffered  more  than  they 
deserved,  he  added  one.cruel  and  most  unjust  thing  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  it ;  he  destroyed  their  constitution.  He  abo- 
lished the  discipline  of  Lycurgus, compelledthem  to  give  their 
children  and  youth  an  Achaean  education,  instead  of  that  of 

*  The  same  year,  Caias  Livius  with  a  Bomao  fleets  defeated  tbat  of  Xntx^- 
<h\iB,  near  Ephesus. 
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their  own  country,  being  persuaded  that  their  spirit  could  ne- 
ver be  humbled,  while  they  adhered  to  the  institutions  ot  their 
great  lawgiver.  Thus  brought,  by  the  weight  of  their  calami- 
ties, to  have  the  sinews  of  their  city  cut  by  PhilopcBmen,  they 
grew  tame  and  submissive.  Some  time  after,  indeed,  upon 
application  to  the  Romans,  they  shook  oiF  the  Acbasan  customs, 
and  re-established  their  ancient  ones,  as  far  as  it  could  be  done 
after  so  much  misery  and  corruption. 

When  the  Romans  were  carrying  on  the  war  with  Antio- 
chus  in  Greece,  Philopoemen  was  in  a  private  station.^  And 
when  he  saw  Antiochus  sit  still  at  Chalcia,  and  spend  his  time 
in  youthful  love,  and  a  marriage  unsuitable  to  his  years,  while 
the  Sjrrians  roamed  from  town  to  town  without  discipline  and 
without  officers,  and  minded  nothing  but  their  pleasures,  he 
repined  extremely  that  he  was  not  then  general  of  the  Acha- 
ans,  and  scrupled  not  to  declare,  that  he  envied  the  Romans 
their  victory; — ^^  For  had  I  been  in  command,^'  said  he,  "  I 
would  have  cut  them  all  in  pieces  in  the  taverns.''  After  An- 
tiochus was  overcome,  the  Romans  pressed  still  harder  upon 
Greece,  and  hemmed  in  the  Achseans  with  their  power;  the 
orators  too  inclined  to  their  interest.  Under  tlie  auspices  of 
heaven,  their  strength  prevailed  over  all ;  and  the  point  was  at 
hand,  where  fortune,  who  had  long  veered,  was  to  stand  sull. 
In  these  circumstances,  Philopoemen,  like  a  good  pilot,  strug- 
gled with  the  waves. .  Sometimes  he  was  forced  to  give  way  a 
little  and  yield  to  the  times ;  but  on  most  occasions  maintain*- 
ing  the  conflict,  he  endeavoured^ to  draw  all  that  were  consider- 
able, either  for  their  eloquence  or  riches,  to  the  side  (^  liberty. 
Aristsenetus  the  Megalopolitan,  who  had  great  interest  among 
the  Achseans,  but  always  courted  the  Romans,  declared  it  in 
council  as  his  opinion, — ^^  That  they  ought  not  to  be  opposed 
or  disobliged  in  any  thing."  Philopoemen  heard  him  with  si- 
lent indignation;  and  at  last,  when  he  could  refrain  no  longer, 
said  to  him,— -^^  And  why  in  such  haste,  wretched  man,  to  see 
an  end  of  Greece  T'  Manius"*  the  Roman  consul,  after  the  de- 
feat of  Antiochus,  moved  the  Achseans  to  permit  the  Lacedae- 
monian exiles  to  return,  and  Titus  seconded  him  in  his  appli- 
cation; but  Philopoemen  opposed  it,  not  out  of  any  ill-will  to 
the  exiles,  but  because  he  was  willing  they  should  be  indel^ted 
for  that  benefit  to  himself  and  the  Achseans,  and  not  to  the  fa- 
vour of  Titus  and  the  Romans ;  for  the  next  V«ar,  when  he 
was  general  himself,  he  restored  them.  Thus  his  g^ant  spirit 
led  him  to  contend  with  the  prevailing  powers. 

He  was  elected  general  of  the  Achaeans,  the  eighth  time, 
when  seventy  year^of  age  ;  and  now  he  hoped  not  only  to  pass 
the  year  of  his  magistracy  without  war,  but  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  quiet.     For  as  the  force  of  distempers  abates  with 

*  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio. 
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the  strength  of  the  body,  so  in  the  states  of  Greece,  the  spirit 
of  contention  fituled  wiui  their  power.  Some  aven^^ng  dei^, 
however,  threw  him  down  at  last,  like  one  who,  with  match- 
less speed,  runs  over  the  race,  and  stumbles  at  the  goal.  It 
seems,  that*  being  in  company  where  a  certain  general  was 
mentioned  as  an  extraordinary  man,  Philopcemen  said,-* 
^'  There  was  no  greataccount  to  be  made  of  a  man  who  suffered 
himself  to  be  taken  alive."  A  few  days  after  this,  Dinocrates 
the  Messenian,  who  was  particularly  on  ill  terms  with  Philo- 
poemen,  and,  indeed,  not  upon  good  ones  with  any  one,  by 
reason  of  his  profligate  and  wicked  life,  found  means  to  draw 
Messene  off  from  the  league  ;  and  it  was  also  said  that  he  was 
going  to  seize  a  little  place  called  Colonis.*  Philopoemen  was 
then  at  Argos,  sick  of  a  fever;  but  upon  this  news  he  pushed 
to  Megalopolis,  and  reached  it  in  one  day,  though  it  was  at  the 
distance  ot  four  hundred  furlonfl;8.  From  thence  he  presently 
drew  out  a  body  of  horse,  consisting  of  the  nobility ;  but  aU 
young  men,  who  from  affection  to  his  person  and  ambition  for 
glory,  followed  him  as  volunteers.  With  these  he  marched 
towanls  Messene,  and  meeting  Denocrates  on  Evander's  hill,t 
he  attacked  and  put  him  to  flight.  But  five  hundred  men,  who 
guarded  the  flat  country,  suddenly  coming  up,  the  others,  who 
were  routed,  seeing  them,  rallied  again  rixmt  the  hills.  Here- 
upon, Philopoemen,  afiraid  of  being  surrounded,  and  desiroul^ 
of  saving  his  young  cavalry,  retreated  upon  rough  and  diflicult 
ground,  while  he  was  in  the  rear,  often  turning  upon  the  ene- 
my, and  endeavouring  to  draw  them  entirely  upon  himself. 
Yet  none  of  ihem  dared  to  encounter  him ;  they  only  shouted, 
and  rode  about  him  at  a  distance.  As  he  often  faced  about, 
and  left  his  main  body,  on  account  of  his  young  men,  each  of 
whom-  he  was  solicitous  to  put  out  of  danger,  at  last  he  found 
himself  alone  amidst  a  number  of  the  enemy.  Even  then  they 
durst  not  attack  him  hand  to  hand ;  but  hurling  their  darts  at 
a  distance,  they  drove  him  upon  steep  and  craggy  places,  where 
he  could  scarcely  make  his  horse  go,  though  he  spurred  him 
continually.  He  was  still  active  through  exercise,  and  for  that 
reason  his  age  was  no  hindrance  to  his  escape ;  but  being 
weakened  by  sickness,  and  extremely  fatigued  with  his  journey, 
his  horse  threw  him,  now  heavy  and  encumbered,  upon  the 
stones.  His  head  was  wounded  with  the  fall,  and  he  lay  a 
long  time  speechless,  so  that  the  enemy,  thinking  him  dead, 
began  to  turn  him,  in  order  to  strip  him  of  his  arms.  But  find* 

*  There  is  no  soch  place  known  as  Colonis.  Liv.  (lib.  39}  calb  it  Corona; 
and  Pltttaich  probably  wrote  Corona^  or  Car^niM.  Strabo  mentions  the  latter 
u  a  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hesiene. 

t  Efvandet^M  MU  is  likewise  unknown.  Polybius,  and  after  him  Pausanias* 
nemions  a  hill  called  Evan  (which  name  it  probably  had  from  $he  cries  of  the 
Bacchanals),  not  ftr  from  llirsaene. 
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ang  that  he  raised  his  head  and  opened  his  eyes,  they  gadiered 
thick  about  him,  bound  his  hands  behmd  his  back,  and  led  him 
off  with  such  unwordiy  treatment  and  gross  abuse,  as  Philo- 
pcemen  could  never  have  supposed  he  should  come  to  suffer, 
even  from  Dinocrates. 

The  Messenians,  elated  at  the  news,  flocked  to  the  gates. 
But  when  they  saw  Philopoemen  dragged  along  in  a  manner  so 
unworthy  of  the  glory  of  his  achievements  and  tronphies,  most 
of  ihem  were  touched  with  pity  and  compassion  tor  his  mis* 
fortune.  They  shed  tears,  and  ccmtemned  all  human  greatness 
as  a  faithless  support,  as  vanity  and  nothing.  Their  tears,  by 
little  and  little  turned  to  kind  words,  and  they  began  to  say, 
they  ought  to  remember  his  former  benefits,  and  the  liberty  he 
had  procured  them  by  expelling  the  tyrant  Nabis.  A  few 
there  were,  indeed,  who,  to  gratify  Dinocrates,  talked  of  putting 
Philopoemen  to  torture  and  to  death,  as  a  dsingerous  and  im- 
placable enemy,  and  the  more  to  be  dreaded  by  Dinocrates,  if 
ne  escaped  after  being  made  prisoner,  and  treated  with  such 
indignity.  At  last  they  put  him  in  a  dungeon  called  the  trea'- 
9ury^*  which  had  neither  air  nor  light  from  without,  and  which 
having  no  doors,  was  closed  with  a  great  stone.  In  this  dun- 
geon they  shut  him  up  with  the  stone,  and  placed  a  giuffd 
around  it. 

Mean  while,  the  Achaean  cavalry,  recollecting  themselves 
after  their  flight,  found  that  Philopamen  was  not  with  them, 
and  probably  had  lost  his  life.  They  made  a  stand,  and  called 
him  with  loud  cries,  blaming  each  other  for  making  a  base  and 
shameful  escape  by  abandoning  their  general,  who  had  been 
prodigal  of  his  own  life  in  order  to  save  theirs.  By  much  search 
and  inquiry  about  the  country,  they  got  intelligence  that  be 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  carri^  the  heavy  news  to  the  stales  of 
Achaia ;  who,  considering  it  as  the  greatest  of  losses,  resolved 
to  send  an  embassy  to  demand  him  of  the  Messenians ;  and 
in  the  mean  time  prepared  for  war. 

While  the  Achseans  were|takingdiese  resolutions,  Dinocrates, 
who  most  of  all  dreaded  time,  as  the  thing  most  likely  to  save 
Philopocmon,  determined  to  be  beforehwd  with  the  league. 
Therefore,  when  night  was  come,  and  the  multitude  retired, 
he  opened  the  dungeon,  and  sent  in  one  of  his  servants  with  a 
dose  of  poison,  and  orders  not  to  leave  him  till  he  had  taken  it. 
Philopoemen  was  laid  down  in  his  cloak,  but  not  to  sleep ; 
vexation  and  resentment  kept  him  awake.  When  he  saw  the 
light,  and  the  man  standing  by  him  with  a  cup  of  poison,  he 
raised  himself  up,  as  well  as  his  weakness  would  permit,  and, 
receiving  the  cup,  asked  him,—"  Whether  he  had  heard  any 

•  The  public  treasure  was  kept  there  j  ami  it  was  shut  up  with  an  immens* 
stone,  moved  to  it  by  an  engine.— X«v.  1.  xxix. 
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thing  of  his  cavalrf,  and  particuhfly  of  Lycortas  ?"  The  exe- 
cutioner answering  that  they  almost  all  escaped,  he  nodded  his 
head  in  sign  of  satisfaction ;  and  looking  kindly  upon  him, 
saidy— '*  Tliou  bringest  good  tidings,  and  we  are  not  in  all  re- 
spects unhappy .''  Without  uttering  another  word,  or  breathing 
the  least  sigh,  he  drank  off  the  poison,  and  lay  down  again.  He 
was  already  brought  so  low  that  he  c^uld  not  make  much 
struggle  with  the  fatal  dose,  and  it  despatched  him  presently. 

The  news  of  his  death  filled  all  Achaia  with  grief  and 
lamentation.  AU  the  youth  immediately  repaired  with  the 
dmuties  of  the  several  cities  to  Megalopolis,  where  they  re- 
solved, without  loss  of  time,  to  take  their  revenge.  For  this 
purpose,  having  chosen  Lycortas*  for  their  general,  they  en- 
tered the  Messene,  and  ravaged  the  country,  till  the  Messe- 
nians,  with  one  consent,  opened  their  gates  and  received  them. 
Dinocrates  prevented  their  revenge  by  killing  himself;  and 
those  who  voted  for  having  Philopcemen  put  to  death,  followed 
his  example.!  But  such  as  were  for  having  him  put  to  the 
torture,  were  taken  by  Lycortas,  and  reserved  for  more  painful 
punishments. 

When  they  had  burnt  his  remainsi^  they  put  the  ashes  in  an 
urn,  and  returned,  not  in  a 'disorderly  and  promiscuous  man- 
ner, but  uniting  a  kind  of  triumphal  march  with  the  funeral 
solemnity.  First  came  the  foot,  with  crowns  of  victory  on  their 
heads,  and  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  attended  by  their  captive 
enemies  in  fetters.  Folybius,  the  general's  son,  with  the  prin- 
cipal Aclueans  about  him,  carried  the  urn,  which  was  so 
adorned  with  ribbons  and  garlands,  that  it  was  hardly  visible. 
The  march  was  closed  by  the  cavalry,  completely  armed  and 
superbly  mounted ;  they  neither  expressed  m  their  looks  the 
melancholy  of  such  a  mourning,  nor  the  joy  of  a  victory.  The 
people  of  the  towns  and  villages  on  the  way  flocked  out,  as  if 
it  had  been  to  meet  him  returning  from  a  glorious  campaign, 
touched  the  urn  with  great  respect,  and  conducted  it  to  Me- 
galopolis. The  old  men,  the  women,  and  children,  who  joined 
the  procession,  raised  such  a  bitter  lamentation,  that  it  spread 
through  the  army,  and  was  re-echoed  by  the  city,  which,  be- 
sides her  grief  for  Philopcemen,  bemoaned  her  own  calamity^ 
as  in  him  she  thought  she  lost  the  chief  rank  and  influence 
aonong  the  Achaeans. 

His  interment  was  suitable  to  his  dignity,  and  the  Messe- 
nian  prisoners  were  stoned  to  death  at  his  tomb. — Many  sta- 

*  This  was  in  the  seoond  yesr  of  the  hundred  and  fbrt^-ninth  Oljrmpiad. 
Lycortaa  was  father  to  Fofybins  the  historiaD»  who  was  in  the  actioB,  and 
mifjtkt  be  then  about  twenty  years  of  am, 

t  T«T«(  M^  tfUKioBc  wontfUfot  otmK^tfAfent  o  Atmo^^u  He  intended  to  have 
them  beaten  with  ?ods  belbft  they  were  pat  to  death. 
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tues  were  set  up,^  and  many  honours  decreed  him  I^  the 
Grecian  cities.  But  when  Greece  was  involved  in  the  dread* 
ful  misfortunes  of  Corinth,  a  certain  Roman  attempted  to  get 
them  all  pulled  down^f  accusing  him  in  form,  as  if  he  had  been 
alive,  of  implacable  enmity  to  the  Romans.  When  he  had 
finished  the  impeachment,  and  Polybius  had  answered  his 
calunmies,  neither  Mummius  nor  his  lieutenants  would  suffer 
the  monuments  of  so  illustrious  a  man  to  be  defaced,  though 
he  had  opposed  both  Flaminius  and  Glabrio  not  a  little.  For 
they  made  a  proper  distinction  between  virtue  and  interest, 
between  honour  and  advantage ;  well  concluding,  that  rewards 
and  grateful  acknowledgments  are  always  due  from  persons 
obHged  to  their  bene£Eu:tor8,  and  honour  and  respect  from  men 
of  merit  to  each  other.    So  much  concerning  Philopoemen. 

*  Paiiwniuy  in  bis  Arcane,  g^Tes  us  the  inscription  the  Tegeans  put  upon 
on«  of  those  sUtues. 

f  This  happened  thirty-seven  years  after  his  death ;  that  is,  the  second 
year  of  the  nundred  and  forty-ei^th  Olympiad,  one  hundred  sjkI  forty-fivo 
years  before  the  Christian  era. 
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TITUS  QUINCTIUS  FLAMINIUS. 


1  HE  person  whom  we  put  in  parallel  with  Philopoemen,  is 
Titus  Quinctius  Flaminius.*  Those  who  are  desirous  of  be- 
ings acquainted  with  his  countenance  and  figure,  need  but  look 
upon  the  statue  in  brass  which  is  erected  at  Rome,  with  a 
Greek  inscription  upon  it,  opposite  the  Circus  Maximus^  near 
the  great  statue  of  Apollo,  wnich  was  brought  from  Carthage. 
As  to  his  disposition,  he  was  quick  both  to  resent  an  injury, 
and  to  do  a  service.  But  his  resentment  was  not  in  aU  re« 
spects  like  his  affection ;  for  he  punished  lightly,  and  soon  for* 
got  the  offence ;  but  his  attachments  and  services  were  lasting 
and  complete.  For  the  persons  whom  he  had  obliged  he  ever 
retained  a  kiAd  of  regard;  as  if,  instead  of  receiving,  they  had 
conferred  a  favour;  and  considering  them  as  his  greatest  trea- 
sure^ he  was  always  ready  to  protect  and  to  promote  diem. 
Naturally  covetous  of  honour  and  fame,  and  not  choosing  to 
let  others  have  any  share  in  his  great  and  good  actions,  he  took 
more  pleasure  in  those  whom  he  could  assist,  than  in  those 
who  could  give  him  assistance;  looking  upon  the  former  as 
persons  who  afforded  room  for  die  exertion  of  virtue,  and  the 
latter  as  his  rivals  in  glory. 

From  his  youth  he  was  trained  up  to  the  profession  of  arms. 
For  Rome  having  then  many  important  wars  upon  her  hands, 
her  youth  betook  themselves  betimes  to  arms,  and  had  early 
opportunities  to  qualify  themselves  to  command.  Flaminius 
served  like  the  rest,  and  was  first  a  legionary  tribune  under 

*  It  ought  to  be  written  Flamitdnua,  and  not  Fiandtdut,  Polybiiu^  Iir}% 
and  all  the  other  bistoriana,  write  it  Flamninut.  Indeed,  the  Flaminii  were  a 
very  different  family  from  the  Flaminini.  The  former  were  patricians,  the 
latter  plebeians.  Caiua  Flaminius,  who  was  killed  in  the  battle  attlie  lake  of 
Thnsymenus,  was  of  the  plebeian  family.  Besides,  some  manuscripts,  for 
instance  the  Vvlcob,  an  Jinon.  and  one  that  Dacier  consulted,  have  it  Flami- 
nlnus;  which  would  be  sufficient  authority  to  correct  it.  But  that  would 
occasion  some  inconvenience,  because  Plutarch  has  called  him  Flaminius  in 
other  places,  as  well  as  here  in  Uis  life ;  and,  indeed,  sevend  modem  writers 
hare  don^  the  same. 
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the  consul  Marcellas,*  in  the  war  with  Hannibal.  Matcellns 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  slain;  after  which  Flaminius 
was  appointed  governor  of  Tarentum,  newly  retaken,  ^nd  of 
the  country  about  it.  In  this  commission  he  grew  no  less 
famous  for  his  administration  of  justice,  than  for  his  military 
skill;  for  which  reason  he  was  appointed  chief  director  of  the 
two  colonies  that  were  sent  to  the  cities  of  Namia  and  Cossa. 

This  inspired  him  with  such  lofty  thoughts,  that  overlook- 
ing the  ordinary  previous  steps  by  which  young  men  ascend, 
I  mean  the  offices  of  tribune,  prstor,  and  »dile,  he  aimed 
directly  at  the  consulsbip.  Supported  by  those  colonies,  he 
presented  himself  as  a  candidate.  But  the  tribunes,  Fulvius 
and  Manlius,  opposed  him,  insisting  that  it  was  a  strange  and 
unheard-of  thing,  for  a  man  so  yoimg,  who  was  not  yet  ini- 
tiated in  the  first  mysteries  of  government,  to  intrude,  in.  con- 
tempt of  the  laws,  into  the  highest  office  in  the  state.  The 
Senate  referred  the  affair  to  the  suffrages  of  the  people ;  and 
the  people  elected  him  consul,  though  he  was  not  yet  thirty 
years  old,  with  Sextus  iElius.  The  lots  being  cast  for  the  pro- 
vinces, the  war  with  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  fell  to  Fla- 
minius; and  this  happened  very  fortunately  for  the  Roman 
people,  as  that  department  required  a  general  who  did  not 
want  to  do  every  tning  by  force  and  violence,  but  rather  by 
gentleness  and  persuasion.  For  Macedonia  furnished  Philip 
with  a  sufficient  number  of  men  for  his  wars,  but  Greece  was 
his  principal  dependence  for  a  war  of  any  leng^  She  it  was 
that  supplied  him  with  money  and  provisions,  with  strong 
holds  and  places  of  retreat,  and,  in  a  word,  with  all  the 
materials  of  war.  So  that  if  she  could  not  be  disengaged 
with  Philip,  the  war  with  him  could  not  be  decided  by  a 
single  battle.  Besides,  the  Greeks  as  yet  had  but  little  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Romans ;  it  was  now  first  to  be  established 
by  the  intercourse  of  business ;  and,  therefore,  ^ey  would  not 
so  soon  have  embraced  a  foreign  authority,  instead  of  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to,  if  the  Roman  general  had  not 
been  a  man  of  great  p>od  nature,  who  was  more  ready  to 
avail  himself  of  treaty  than  of  the  sword,  who  had  a  per- 
suasive manner  where  he  applied,  and  was  affable  and  easy  of 
access  when  applied  to,  and  who  had  a  constant  and  invariable 
regard  to  justice.  But  this  will  better  appear  from  his  actions 
themselves. 

Titus,   finding  that  Sulpicius  and  Publius,!  his  predeces- 

*  He  was  appointed  a  tribune  at  the  a»e  of  tventy,  in  the  fourth  jrear  of 
the  hundred  and  fortv-aecond  Ohnnpiad.  Consequently  he  was  bom  in  the 
first  year  of  the  hundred  and  thirty-eighth  Olympiad,  which  was  the  year  of 
Rome  526.  Livy  telk  us,  he  was  thirty-three  years  of  age,  when  he  procliumed 
liberty  to  Greece. 

f  Publius  Sulpicius  Galba  was  consul  two  years  before.  Publius  ViUjus 
Tapuhis  was  consul  tha  year  after  Sulpicius,  and  next  before  Fiaminiw. 
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soTft  in  command,  had  not  entered  Macedonia  till  late  in  the 
season,  and  then  did  not  prosecute  the  war  with  vigour,  but 
spent  their  time  in  skirmishing  to  gain  some  particular  post 
or  pass,  or  to  intercept  some  provisions,  determined  not  to 
act  like  them.  They  had  wasted  the  year  of  their  consulate 
in  the  enjoyment  of  their  new  honours,  and  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  domestic  affairs,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year 
they  repaired  to  their  province;  by  which  artifice  they  got 
their  command  continued  another  year,  being  the  first  year 
in  character  of  consul,  and  the  second  of  proconsul.  But  Ti- 
tus, ambitious  to  distinguish  his  consulship  by  some  important 
expedition,  left  the  honours  and  prerogatives  he  had  in  Rome ; 
and  having  requested  the  senate  to  permit  his  brother  Lucius 
to  command  the  naval  forces,  and  selected  three  thousand  men, 
as  yet  in  full  vigour  and  spirits,  and  the  glory  of  the  field,* 
from  those  troops  who  under  Scipio  had  subdued  Asdrubal  in 
Spain,  and  Hannibal  in  Africa,  he  crossed  the  sea,  and  got 
safe  into  Epirus.  There  he  found  Publius  encamped  over 
against  Philip,  who  had  been  a  long  time  defending  the  fords 
of  the  river  Apsus  and  the  adjoining  straits ;  and  that  Publius 
had  not  been  able  to  effect  any  thing,  by  reason  of  the  natural 
strength  of  the  place. 

Titus  having  taken  the  command  of  the  army,  and  sent 
Publius  home,  set  himself  to  consider  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try. Its  natural  fortifications  are  equal  to  those  of  Tempe; 
liut  it  is  not  like  Tempe  in  the  beauty  of  the  woods  and 
'groves,  and  the  verdure  of  valleys  and  delicious  meads.  To 
the  right  and  4eft  there  is  a  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  between 
which  there  is  a  deep  and  long  channel.  Down  this  runs  the 
river  Apsus,  like  the  Peneus,  both  in  its  appearance  and  rapi- 
dity. It  covers  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  each  side,  so  that  there 
is  left  only  a  narrow  craggy  path,  cut  out  close  by  the  stream, 
which  is  not  easy  for  an  army  to  pass  at  any  time,  and,  when 
guai^fled,  is  not  passable  at  aU. 

There  was  some,  thcrrfore,  who  advised  Flaminius  to  take 
a  compass  through  Dassaretis  along  the  Lycus,  which  was  an 
easy  passage.  But  he  was  afraid  that  if  he  removed  too  far 
from  the  sea,  into  a  country  that  was  barren  and  little  culti- 
vated, while  Philip  avoided  a  battle,  he  might  come  to  want 
provisions,  and  be  constrained*  like  the  general  before  him, 
to  retreat  to  the  sea  without  effecting  any  thing.  This  deter- 
mined him  to  make  his  way  up  the  mountains  sword  in  hand, 
and  to  force  a  passage.  But  Philip^s  army  being  possessed  of 
the  heights,  showered  down  their  darts  and  arrows  upon  the 
Romans  from  every  quarter.  Several  sharp  contests  ensued,  in 
which  many  were  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides,  but  none 
that  were  likely  to  be  decisive. 

•  Clrwt^  ^ojumfjiM^^at  the  edge  of  the  veapoii, 
VOL.  II.  Bb 


In  the  mean  time,  some  shepherds  of  those  mountsuns  cante 
to  the  consul  widi  the  discovery  of  a  winding-way,  neglected 
by  the  enemy,  by  which  they  promised  to  bring  his  army  to 
the  top  in  three^days  at  the  farthest.  And,  to  confirm  the  truth 
of  what  they,  had  said,  they  brought  Charops,  the  son  of  Ma- 
chatas,  prince  of  the  Epirots,  who  was  a  friend  to  the  Romans, 
and  privately  assisted  them  out  of  fear  of  Philip.  As  Flami- 
nius  could  confide  in  him,  he  sent  away  a  tribune  with  four 
thousand  foot,  and  three  hundred  horse.  The  shepherds  in 
bonds  led  the  way.  In  the  day  time  they  lay  still  in  the  hol- 
lows of  the  woods,  and  in  the  night  they  marched;  for  the 
moon  was  then  at  full.  Flaminius  having  detached  this  party, 
let  his  main  body  rest  three  days,  and  only  had  some  slight 
skirmishes  with  the  enemy  to  take  up  their  attention.  But  the 
day  that  he  expected  those  who  had  taken  the  circuit  to  ap- 
pear upon  the  heights,  he  drew  out  his  forces  early,  both  the 
heavy  and  light-armed ;  and  dividing  them  into  three  parts, 
himself  led  the  van,  marching  his  men  along  the  narrowest 
path  by  the  side  of  the  river.  The  Macedonians  galled  him 
with  their  darts ;  but  he  maintained  the  combat  notwithstand- 
ing the  disadvantage  of  ground;  and  the  other  two' parties 
fought  with  all  the  spirit  of  emulation,  and  clung  to  the  rocks 
with  astonishing  ardour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  sun  arose,  and  a  smoke  appeared  at  a 
distance,  not  very  strong,  but  like  the  mist  of  the  hills.  Be- 
ing on  the  back  of  the  enemy,  they  did  not  observe  it,  for  it 
came  from  the  troops  who  had  reached  the  top.  Amidst  the 
fatigue  of  the  engagement,  the  Romans  were  in  doubt  whether 
it  was  a  signal  or  not,  but  they  inclined  to  believe  it  the  thing 
they  wished ;  and  when  they  saw  it  increase,  so  as  to  darken 
the  air,  and  to  mount  higher  and  higher,  they  were  well  as- 
sured that  it  came  from  the  fires  which  their  friends  had  light- 
ed. Hereupon  they  set  up  loud  shouts,  and  charging  the  enemy 
with  greater  vigour,  pushed  them  into  the  most  craggy  places. 
The  shouts  were  re-echoed  by  those  behind  at  the  top  of  the 
mountain.  And  now  the  Macedonians  fled  with  the  utmost 
precipitation.  Yet  there  were  ndt  above  two  thousand  sladn, 
the  pursuit  being  impeded  by  the  difiicul^  of  the  ascent.  The 
Romans,  however,  pillaged  the  camp,  seized  the  money  and 
slaves,  and  became  absolute  masters  of  the  pass. 

They  then  traversed  all  Epirus,  but  with  such  order  and 
disciphne,  that,  though  they  were  at  a  great  distance  from 
their  shigs  and  the  sea,  and  had  not  the  usual  monthly  allow- 
ance of  corn,  or  convenience  of  markets,  yet  they  spared  the 
country,  which  at  the  same  time  abounded  in  every  thing. 
For  Flaminius  was  informed  that  Philip,  in  his  passage,  or  * 
rather  flight,  through  Thessaly,  had  compelled  the  people  to 
quit  their  habitations  and  retire  to  the  mountains,  had  burnt 
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ifae  towns,  and  had  given  as  plunder  to  his  men  what  was  too 
heavy  or  cumbersome  to  be  carried  off ;  and  so  had  in  a  man* 
ner  yielded  up  the  country  to  the  Romans.  The  consul,  there- 
fore, made  a  point  of  it  to  prevail  with  his  men  to  spare  it  as 
their  own,  to  march  through  it  as  land  already  ceded  to  them. 

The  event  soon  showed  the  benefit  of  Ais  good  order ;  for 
as  soon  as  they  entered  Thessaly,  all  its  cities  declared  for 
them  ;  and  the  Greeks  within  Thermopylae  longed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Flaminius,  and  gave  up  their  hearts  to  him.  The 
Achaeans  renounced  their  alliance  with  Philip,  and  by  a  solemn 
decree  resolved  to  take  part  with  the  Romans  against  him. 
And  though  the  ^tolians,  who,  at  that  time,  were  strongly  at* 
tached  to  the  Romans,  made  the  Opuntians  an  offer  to  garri- 
son and  defend  their  city,  they  refused  it ;  and  having  sent 
for  Flaminius,  put  themselves  in  his  hands. 

It  is  reported  of  Pyrrhus,  when  from  an  eminence  he  had 
first  a  prospect  of  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  army,  that  he 
said, — ^^  I  see  nothing  barbarian-like  in  the  ranks  of  these  bar- 
barians." Indeed,  all  who  once  saw  Flaminius,  spoke  of  him 
in  the  same  terms.  They  had  heard  the  Macedonians  repre- 
sent him  as  the  fierce  commander  of  a  host  of  barbarians,  who 
was  come  to  ruin  and  destroy,  and  to  reduce  all  to  slavery ; 
and  when  afterwards  they  met  a  young  man  of  a  mild  aspect, 
who  spoke  very  good  Greek,  and  was  a  lover  of  true  honour, 
they  were  extremely  taken  with  him,  and  excited  the  kind  re- 
gards of  their  cities  to  him,  as  to  a  general  who  would  lead 
diem  to  liberty. 

After  this,  Philip  seeming  inclined  to  treat,  Flaminius  came 
to  an  interview  with  him,*  and  offered  him  peace  and  friendship 
with  Rome,  on  condition  that  he  left  the  Grecians  free,  and 
withdrew  his  garrisons  from  their  cities.  And  as  he  refused 
those  terms,  it  was  obvious,  even  to  the  partisans  of  Philip, 
that  the  Romans  were  not  come  to  fight  against  the  Greeks, 
but  for  Greece  against  the  Macedonians. 

The  rest  of  Greece  acceding  voluntarily  to  the  confederacy, 
the  consul  entered  Bceotia,  but  in  a  peaceable  manner,  and  the 
chief  of  the  Thebans  came  to  meet  him.  They  were  inclined 
to  the  Macedonian  interest,  on  account  of  Brachyllas ;  but 
they  honoured  and  respected  Flaminius,  and  were  willing  to 
preserve  the  friendship  of  both.  Flaminius  received  them  with 
great  goodness,  embraced  them,  and  went  on  slowly  with 
them,  asking  various  questions,  and  entertaining  them  with 
discourse,  on  purpose  to  give  his  soldiers  time  to  come  up. 
Thus,  advancing  insendbly  to  the  gates  of  Thebes,  he  entered 
the  city  with  them ;  they  did  not,  indeed,  quite  relish  the  thing, 
but  they  were  afraid  to  forbid  him,  as  he  came  so  well  attend- 

^  See  Polybiut»  book  xiii. 
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cd.  Then,  as  if  he  had  been  nowise  master  of  the  town,  he 
endeavoured  by  persuasion  to  bring  it  to  declare  for  the  Ro- 
mans ;  king  Attalus  seconding  him,  and  using  all  his  rhetoric 
to  the  Thebans.  But  that  prince,  it  seems,  in  his  eagerness 
to  serve  Flaminius  exerting  himself  more  than  his  age  could 
bear,  was  seized,  as  he  was  speaking,  with  a  giddiness  or 
rheum,  which  made  him  swoon  away.  A  few  days  after,  his 
fleet  conveyed  him  into  Asia,  and  he  died  there.  As  for  the 
Boeotians,  they  took  part  with  the  Romans. 

As  Philip  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  Flaminius  also  sent 
his  agents  to  procure  a  decree  of  the  senate,  prolonging  his 
commission  if  the  war  continued,  or  else  empowering  him  to 
make  peace ;  for  his  ambition  made  him  apprehensive,  that  if 
a  successor  were  sent,  he  should  be  robbed  of  all  the  honour 
of  the  war.  His  friends  managed  matters  so  well  for  him, 
that  Philip  failed  in  his  application,  and  the  command  was 
continued  to  Flaminius.  Having  received  the  decree,  he  was 
greatly  elevated  in  his  hopes,  and  marched  immediately  into 
Thessaly,  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Philip.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  more  than  twenty-six  thousand  men,  of  whom  the 
iEtolians  furnished  six  thousand  foot  and  three  hundred  horse. 
Philip's  forces  were  not  inferior  in  number.  They  marched 
against  each  other,  and  arrived  near  Scotusa,  where  they  pro- 
posed to  decide  the  affair  with  the  sword.  The  vicinity  of  two 
such  armies  had  not  the  usual  effect,  to  strike  the  officers  with 
a  mutual  awe ;  on  the  contrary,  it  increased  their  courage  and 
ardour:  the  Romans  being  ambitious  to  conquer  the  Macedo- 
nians, whose  valour  and  power  Alexander  had  rendered  so 
famous ;  and  the  Macedonians  hoping,  if  they  could  beat  the 
Romans,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  a  more  respectable  ene- 
niy  than  the  Persians,  to  raise  the  glory  of  Philip  above  that 
of  Alexander.  Flaminius,  therefore,  exhorted  his  men  to  be- 
have with  the  greatest  courage  and  gallantry,  as  they  had  to 
contend  with  brave  adversaries  in'  so  glorious  a  theatre  as 
Greece.  On  the  other  side,  Philip,  in  order  to  address  his 
army,  ascended  an  eminence  without  his  camp,  which  happen- 
ed to  be  a  burying-place,  either  not  knowing  it  to  be  so,  or  in 
the  hurry  not  attending  to  it.  There  he  began  an  oration,  such 
as  is  usual  before  a  battle ;  but  the  omen  of  a  sepulchre  spread- 
ing a  dismal  melancholy  among  the  troops,  he  stopped,  and 
put  off  the  action  till  another  day. 

Next  morning  at  day-break,  after  a  rainy  night,  the  clouds, 
turning  into  a  mist,  darkened  the  plain ;  and  as  the  day  came 
on,  a  foggy  thick  air,  descending  from  the  hills,  covered  all 
the  ground  between  the  two  camps.  Those,  therefore,  that 
were  sent  out,  on  both  sides,  to  seize  posts  or  to  make  disco- 
veries, soon  meeting  unawares,  engaged  at  the  CynoscephalXy 
which  are  sharp  tops  of  hills  standing  opposite  each  other,  and 
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SO  called  from  their  resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  The 
success  of  these  skirmishes  was  various,  by  reason  of  the  un- 
evenness  of  the  ground,  the  same  parties  sometimes  flying  and 
sometimes  pursuing ;  and  reinforcements  were  sent  on  both 
sides,  as  they  found  their  men  hard  pressed  and  giving  way  ; 
till  at  length,  the  day  clearing  up,  the  action  became  general. 
Philip,  who  was  in  the  right  wing,  advanced  from  the  rising 
ground  with  his  whole  phalanx  against  the  Romans,  who  could 
not,  even  the  bravest  of  them,  stand  the  shock  of  the  united 
shields  and  the  projected  spears.*  But  the  Macedonian  left 
wing  being  separated  and  intersected  by  the  hills,f  Flaminius 
observing  that,  and  having  no  hopes  on  the  side  where  his 
troops  gave  way,  hastened  to  the  other,  and  there  charged  the 
enemy,  where,  on  account  of  the  inequality  and  roughness  of 
the  country,  they  could  not  keep  in  die  close  form  of  a  pha- 
lanx^ nor  line  their  ranks  to  any  great  depth,  but  were  forced 
to  fight  man  to  man,  in  heavy  and  unwieldy  armour.  For  the 
Macedonia  phalanx  is  like  an  animal  of  enormous  stretigth, 
while  it  keeps  in  one  body,  and  preserves  its  union  of  locked 
shields ;  but  when  that  is  broken,  each  particular  soldier  loses 
of  his  force,  as  well  because  of  the  form  of  his  armour,  as  be- 
cause the  strength  of  each  consists  rather  in  his  being  a  part 
of  the  whole,  than  in  his  single  person.  When  these  were 
routed,  some  gave  chase  to  the  fugitives ;  others  took  those 
Macedonians  in  flank  who  where  still  fighdng.  The  slaugh- 
ter was  great,  and  the  wing,  lately  victorious,  soon  broken  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  threw  down  their  arms  and  fled. 
There  were  no  less  than  eight  thousand  slain,  and  about  five 
thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  That  Philip  himself  escaped 
was  chiefly  owing  to  the  ^tolians,  who  took  to  plundering  the 
camp  while  the  Romans  were  busied  in  the  pursuit,  so  that  at 
their  return  there  was  nothing  left  for  them. 

This  fiom  the  first  occasioned  quarrels  and  mutual  re- 
proaches ;  but  afterwards  Flaminius  was  hurt  much  more  sen- 
sibly, when  the  iEtolians  ascribed  the  victory  to  themselves,:^ 
and  endeavoured  to  prepossess  the  Greeks  that  the  fact  was 
really  so.  This  report  got  such  ground,  that  ^c  poets  ^d 
others,  in  the  verses  that  were  composed  and  sung  on  this 

•  The  pike  of  the  fifth  man  in  file  projected  beyond  the  front.  There  was, 
therefore,  an  amazing'  strength  in  the  phalanx  while  it  stood  firm.  But  it  had 
its  inconveniencies;  it  could  not  act  at  ail,  except  in  a  level  and  clear  field.— 
Polyb,  lib.  xvii.  rub,  Jin, 

\  Phitarch  makes  no  mention  of  the  elephants ;  which,  according  to  Liry 
and  Polybius,  were  very  senriceable  to  Flaminius. 

t  Polybius  informs  us,  that  the  Macedonians  in  the  first  encounter  had  the 
advantage,  and  beat  the  Romans  from  the  tops  of  the  mountains  they  liad 
guned.  And  he  affirms,  that  in  all  probability  the  Romans  would  have  been 
put  to  flighty  had  they  not  been  supported  by  the  £tolian  cavalry. 
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occasion,  put  them  before  the  Romans.    The  verses  most  m 
vogue  were  the  following: — 

stranger !  unwept,  unhunour'd  with  a  g^ve. 
See  thrice  ten  thousand  bodies  of  the  brave  ! 
The  fierce  JEtOlians,  and  the  Latin  power 
Led  by  Flaminius,  rul'd  the  vengeful  hour; 
Emathia's  scourge,  beneath  whose  stroke  they  bled. 
And  swifter  than  the  roe,  the  mighty  Philip  fled. 

Alcsus  wrote  this  epigram  in  ridicule  of  PhiUp,  and  pur- 
IM>sely  misrepresented  the  number  of  the  slain.  The  epigram 
was  indeed  in  every  body's  mouth;  but  Flaminius  was  much 
more  hurt  by  it  than  Philip  ;  for  the  latter  parodied  Alcseus  as 
follows  :— 

Stranger  I  unleav'd,  unhonour'd  e'en  with  bark, 
See  this  sad  tree,  the  gibbet  of  Alcaeus ! 

Flaminius,  who  was  ambitious  of  the  praise  of  Greece,  was 
not  a  little  provoked  at  this ;  and  therefore  managed  eveiy 
thing  afterwards  by  himself,  paying  very  litde  regard  to  the 
iEtolians.  They,  in  their  turn,  indulged  their  resentment; 
and  when  Flaminius  had  admitted  proposals  for  an  accommo- 
dation, and  received  an  embassy  for  that  purpose  from  Philip, 
the  iEtolians  exclaimed  in  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  that  he  sold 
the  peace  to  the  Macedonian,  at  a  time  when  he  might  have 
put  a  final  period,  to  the  war,  and  have  destroyed  that  empire 
which  first  enslaved  the  Grecians.  These  speeches,  though 
groundless,  greatly  perplexed  the  allies ;  but  Philip,  coming 
in  person  to  treat,  and  submitting  himself  and  his  kmgdom  to 
the  discretion  of  Flaminius  and  the  Romans,  removed  all 
suspicion. 

Thus  Flaminius  put  an  end  to  the  war.  He  restored  Philip 
his  kingdom,  but  obliged  him  to  quit  all  claim  to  Greece  ;  he 
fined  him  a  thousand  talents;  took  away  all  his  ships  except 
ten ;  and  sent  Demetrius,  one  of  his  sons,  hostage  to  Rome. 
In  this  pacification,  he  made  a  happy  use  of  the  present,  and 
wisely  provided  for  the  time  to  come.  For  Hannibal  the  Car- 
thaginian, an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Romans,  and  now  an 
exile,  being  at  the  court  of  Antiochus,*  exhorted  him  to  meet 
fortune,  who  opened  her  arms  to  him ;  and  Antiochus  himself, 
seeing  his  power  very  considerable,  and  that  his  exploits  had 
already  gained  him  the  tide  of  the  Great,  began  now  to  think 
of  universal  monarchy,  and  particularly  of  setting  himself 
against  the  Romans.    Had  not  Flaminius,  therefore,  in  his 

*  This  is  a  mistake.  Hannibal  cUd  not  come  to  the  court  of  Antiochus  till 
the  year  after  Flaminius  had  proclaimed  liberty  to  Greece  at  the  isthmian 
games;  Cato  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  who  were  then  consuls,  having  sent  an  em- 
baisy  to  Carthage  to  complain  of  him. 
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great  wisdom,  foreseen  this,  and  made  peace,*  Antiochus 
might  have  joined  Philip  in  the  war  with  Greece,  and  those 
two  kings,  tiien  the  most  powerful  in  the  world,  have  made  a 
common  cause  of  it ;  which  would  have  called  Rome  again  to  as 
great  conflicts  and  dangers,  as  she  had  experienced  in  the  war 
with  Hannibal.  But  Flaminius,  by  thus  putting  an  intermedi- 
ate space  of  peace  between  the  two  wars,  and  finishing  the  one 
before  the  other  began,  cut  off  at  once  the  last  hope  of  Philip, 
and  the  first  of  Antiochus. 

The  ten  commissioners  now  sent  by  the  senate  to  assist  Fla- 
minius, advised  him  to  set  the  rest  of  Greece  free,  but  to  keep 
garrisons  in  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and  Demetrias,  to 
secure  them  in  case  of  a  war  with  Antiochus.  But  the  i£to- 
lians,  always  severe  in  their  accusations,  and  now  more  so 
than  ever,  endeavoured  to  excite  a  spirit  of  insurrection  in  the 
cities,  calling  upon  Flaminius  to. knock  off  the  shackles  of 
Greece;  for  so  Philip  used  to  term  those  cities.  They  asked 
,  the  Greeks, — "  If  they  did  not  find  the  chain  very  comfortable, 
now  it  was  more  polished,  though  heavier  than  before ;  and  if 
they  did  not  consider  Flaminius  as  the  greatest  of  benefactors^ 
for  unfettering  their  feet,  and  binding  them  by  the  neck  ?"  Fla* 
minius,  afflicted  at  these  clamours,  begged  of  the  council  of 
deputies,  and  at  last  prevailed  with  them,  to  deliver  those  cities 
fi-om  the  garrisons,  in  order  that  his  favour  to  the  Grecians 
might  be  perfect  and  entire. 

They  were  then  celebrating  the  Isthmian  game^,  and  an  in- 
numerable company  was  seated  to  see  the  exercises ;  for 
Greece,  now  enjoying  full  peace  after  a  length  of  wars,  and 
big  with  the  expectation  of  liberty,  had  given  into  these  festivals 
on  that  occasion.  Silence  being  commanded  by  sound  of 
trumpet,  a  herald  went  forth  and  made  proclamation,-—^^  That 
the  Roman  senate,  and  Titus  Quinctius  Flaminius,  the  general 
and  proconsul,  having  vanquished  king  Philip  and  the  Macedo- 
nians, took  off  all  impositions,  and  withdrew  all  garrisoiis  from 
Greece,  and  restored  liberty,  and  their  own  laws  and  privi- 
leges, to  the  Corinthians,  Locrians,  Phocians,  Euboeans,  Achs* 
ans,  Phthiotae,  Magnesians,  Thessalians  and  Perrhaebians." 

At  first  the  proclamation  was  not  generally  or  distinctly 
heard,  but  a  confused  murmur  ran  through  the  theatre ;  some 
wondering,  some  questioning,  and  others  calling  upon  the 
herald  to  repeat  what  he  had  said.  Silence  being  agam  com- 
manded, the  herald  raised  his  voice,  so  as  to  be  heard  distinctly 
by  the  whole  assembly.  The  shout  which  they  gave  in  the 
transport  of  joy,  was  so  prodigious,  that  it  was  heard  as  far 

« 

*Polybiiis  tells  US,  Flaminius  was  induced  to  conclude  a  peace  upon  the  in- 
telligence he  had  received,  that  Antiochus  was  marchings  towards  Greece  with 
A  powerful  army ;  and  he  was  afraid  Philip  might  lay  hold  on  that  advantage 
to  continue  the  war. 
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as  the  sea.  The  people  left  their  seats ;  diere  was  no  fardier 
regaid  paid  to  the  diversions ;  all  hastened  to  embrace  and  to 
address  the  preserver  and  protector  of  Greece.  The  hyperbo-* 
lical  accounts  that  have  often  been  given  of  the  effect  of  loud 
shouts,  were  verified  on  that  occasion.  For  the  crows  which  then 
happened  to  be  flying  over  their  heads,  fell  into  the  theatre. 
The  breaking  of  the  air  seems  to  have  been  the  cause;  for  the 
sound  of  many  united  voices  being  violently  strong,  the  p^^s 
of  the  air  are  separated  by  it,  and  a  void  is  left,  which  affoaxls 
the  birds  no  support.  Or  perhaps  the  force  of  the  sound 
strikes  the  birds  like  an  arrow,  and  kills  them  in  an  instant. 
Or  possibly,  a  circular  motion  is  caused  in  the  air,  as  a  whirl- 
pool is  produced  in  the  sea,  by  the  agitations  of  a  storm. 

If  Flaminius,  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  assembly  risen,  and  the 
crowd  rushing  towards  him,  had  not  avoided  them,  and  got 
under  covert,  he  musthave  been  surrounded,  and,  in  all  proba-' 
bility,  suffocated  by  such  a  multitude.  When  they  had  al- 
most spent  themselves  in  acclamations  about  his  pavilion,  and 
night  was  now  come,  they  retired ;  and  whatever  triends  or  fel* 
low  citizens  th,ey  happened  to  see,  they  embraced  and  caressed 
again,  and  then  went  and  concluded  the  evening  together  in 
feasting  and  merriment.  There,  no  doubt,  redoubling  their 
joy,  they  began  to  recollect  and  talk  of  the  state  of  Greece. 
They  observed, — ^'^That  notwithstanding  the  many  great  wars 
she  had  been  engaged  in  for  liberty,  she  had  never  gained  a 
more  secure  or  agreeable  enjoyment  of  it  than  now,  when 
others  had  fought  for  her;  that  glorious  and  important  prize 
now  hardly  costing  them  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  tear.  That,  of 
human  excellencies,  valour  and  prudence  were  but  rarely  met 
with,  but  that  justice  was  still  more  uncommon.  That  such 
generals  as  Agesilaus,  Lysander,  Nicias,  and  Alcibiades,  knew 
how  to  manage  a  war,  and  to  gain  victories  both  by  sea  and 
land ;  but  they  knew  not  how  to  apply  their  success  to  generous 
and  noble  purposes.  So  that  if  one  excepted  the  batdes  of 
Marathon,  of  Salamis,  Plataea,  and  Thermopylse,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  Cimon  upon  the  Eurymedon,  and  near  Cyprus,  Greece 
had  fought  to  no  other  purpose  but  to  bring  the  yoke  upon 
herself;  all  the  trophies  she  had  erected  were  monuments  of 
her  dishonour,  and  at  last  her  affairs  were  ruined  by  the  un- 
just ambition  of  her  chiefs.  But  these  strangers,  who  had 
scarce  a  spark  of  any  thing  Grecian  left,*  who  scarce  retained  a 
faint  tradition  of  their  ancient  descent  from  us,  from  whom  the 
least  inclination  or  even  word  in  our  behalf,  coidd  not  have 
been  expected;  these  strangers  have  run  the  greatest  risk,f  and 

*  According  to  Dionyaius  of  HalicarnusuB,  Rome  was  stocked  with  inhabit- 
ants at  first  chiefly  from  those  Grecian  colonies  which  had  settled  in  the  south 
of  Italy  before  the  time  of  Romulus. 

t  The  former  translator  has  entirely  mistaken  the  sense  of  this  paasag^e.    The 
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sohmitted  to  the  greatest  labours,  to  deliver  Greece  from  her 
cruel  and  tyrannic  masters,  and  to  cnyvm  her  widi  liberty 
again." 

These  were .  the  reflections  the  Grecians  made,  and  the  ac- 
tions of  Flaminius  justified  them,  being  quite  agreeable  to  his 
proclamation;  for  he  inunediately  despatched  Lentulus  into 
Asia,  to  set  the  Bargyllians  free,  and  Titillius*  into  Thrace, 
to  draw  Philip's  garrisons  out  of  the  towns  and  adjacent  islands. 
Publius  Villius  set  sail  in  order  to  treat  with  Antiochus  about 
the  freedom  of  the  Grecians  under  him.  And  Flaminius  him- 
self  went  to  Chalcis,  and  sailed  from  thence  to  Magnesia^ 
where  he  removed  the  garrison,  and  put  the  government  again 
in  the  hands  of  the  people. 

At  Argos,  being  appointed  director  of  the  Nemean  games, 
be  settled  the  whole  order  of  them  in  the  most  agreeaUe  man- 
ner, and  on  that  occasion  caused  liberty  to  be  proclaimed  again 
by  the  crier.  And  as  he  passed  through  the  other  cities,  he 
strongly  recommended  to  them  an  adherence  to  law,  a  strict 
course  of  justice,  and  domestic  peace  and  unanimity.  He 
healed  their  divisions;  he  restored  their  exiles.  In  short,  he 
took  not  more  pleasure  in  the  conquest  of  tlie  Macedonians, 
than  in  reconciling  the  Greeks  to  each  other;  and  their  liberty 
now  appeared  the  least  of  the  benefits  he  had  conferred  upon 
them. 

It  is  said  that  when  Lycurgus  the  orator  had  delivered  Xeno- 
cratesthe  philosopher  out  of  thehandsof  the  tax-gatherers,  who 
were  hurrying  him  to  prison  for  the  tax  paid  by  strangers,  and 
had  prosecuted  them  for  their  insolence,  Xenocrates  afterwards 
meeting  the  children  of  Lycurgus,  said  to  them, — ^^  Children, 
I  have  made  a  noble  return  to  your  father  for  the  service  he 
did  me ;  for  all  the  world  praise  him  for  it."  But  the  re- 
turns which  attended  Flaminms'  and  the  Romans  for  their  be- 
nificence  to  the  Greeks,  terminated  not  in  praises  only,  but 
justly  procured  them  the  confidence  of  all  mankind,  and  added 
greatly  to  their  power.  For  now  a  variety  of  people  not  only 
accepted  the  governors  set  over  them  by  Rome,  but  even  sent 
for  them,  and  begged  to  be  under  their  government.  And  not 
only  cities  and  commonwealths,  but  kings,  when  injured  by 
other  kings,  had  recourse  to  their  protection.  So  that,  the  di- 
vine assistance  too  perhaps  co-operating,  in  a  short  time  the 

Greek  runs  thua  '.-^nroi  rote  /utyiroK  xtf^ufots  xu  voiotc  n^o/uitroi  <r»F  'ExAee^A 
^^TTTorm  Miu  TvfxffM  iKtu^pHTtr.  His  translation  runs  thus:->Aa«  retrieved 
(ireeeejrom  her  teveresi  pretture*  and  deepett  extremitie*,  has  rescued  her  out  of 
the  kando  of  intuiting  tyrants,  and  reinstated  her  in  her  former  liberties.  It  is 
plain  he  was  led  into  this  mistake  by  nusundersUndin^^the  Latin,  beyond  which 
language  he  bad  no  ambition  to  go.  Bt  maximis  penculis  et  laboribus  Graciam 
gravibuB  soherunt  dondms  et  tyranms,  atque  in  libertatem  restituenint, 
*  PoljrbiiM  and  iivy  call  him  Lucius  SterUnius. 
VOL.  II.        '  C  C 
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whole  world  became  subject  to  them.  Flamiaius  ako  valued 
himBelf  moat  upon  the  liberty  he  had  bestowed  on  Greece. 
For  having  dedicated  some  silver  bucklers,  together  with  his 
own  shield,  at  Delphi,  he  put  upon  them  the  following  inscrip- 
tion >— 

Ye  Spartan  twins,  who  tamed  the  foaming  steed, 
Ye  friends,  ye  patrons  of  each  gloriouadeed. 
Behold  FlaminittSi  of  JEneasP  line, 
Presents  this  offering  at  your  awiul  shrine. 
Ye  sons  of  love,  your  generous  paths  he  trod, 
And  snatch'd  from  Greece  each  little  tyrant's  rod. 

He  offered  also  to  Apolk^  a  golden  crown,  with  these  verses  in- 
scribed on  it  :— 

See  g^tcful  Titos  homage  pay 
To  thee,  the  glorious  god  or  day ; 
See  him  with  gold  thy  locks  adorn. 
Thy  locks  which  shed  th'  ambrosial  morn. 
O  crant  him  fame  and  every  gift  divine, 
^Vho  led  the  warriors  of  JEneas'  line. 

The  Grecians  have  had  the  noble  gift  of  liberty  twice  con* 
ferred  upon  them  in  the  "city  of  Corinth  j  by  Flaminius  then, 
and  by  Nero  in  our  times.  It  was  granted  both  times  during 
the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  Flaminius  had  it  pro- 
claimed by  a  herald:  but  Nero  himself  declared  the  Grecians 
free,  and  at  liberty  to  be  governed  by  their  own  laws,  in  an 
oration  which  he  made  from  the  rostrum  in  the  public  assem- 
bly.    This  happened  long  after.* 

Flaminius  next  undertook  a  ver)'  just  and  honourable  war 
against  Nabis,  the  wicked  and  abandoned  tyrant  of  Laced^- 
mon;  but  in  Uiis  case  he  disappointed  the  hopes  of  Greece. 
For  though  he  might  have  taken  him  prisoner^  he  would  not;  but 
struck  up  a  league  with  him,  and  left  Sparta  unworthily  in 
bondage !  Whether  it  was  that  he  feared,  if  the  war  was  dniwn 
out  to  any  length,  a  successor  would  bq  sent  him  from  Rome, 
who  would  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  it;  or  whether  in  his  pas- 
f^ion  for  fame,  he  was  jealous  of  the  reputation  of  Philopoemen  -, 
a  man  who  on  all  occasions  had  distinguished  himself  among 
the  Greeks,  and  in  that  war  particularly  had  given  wonderful 
proofs  both  of  courage  and  conduct;  insomuch  that  the  Achs- 
ans  gloried  in  him  as  much  as  in  Flaminius,  and  paid  him  the 
same  respect  in  their  theatres.  This  greatly  hurt  Flaminius; 
he  could  not  bear  that  an  Arcadian,  who  had  only  command- 
ed  in  some  inconsiderable  wars  upon  the  confines  of  his  own 
country,  should  be  held  in  equal  admiration  with  a  Roman 
consul,  who  had  fought  for  all  Greece.  Flaminius,  however, 
did  not  want  apologies  for  his  conduct ;  for  he  said, — ^^  He  put 

*  Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  yearsr 


an  end  to  the  war,  because  he  saw  he  could  not  destroy  the  ty- 
rant without  involving  all  the  Spartans  in  die  mean  time  in 
great  calamities."* 

The  Achaeans  decreed  Flaminius  many  honours;  but  none 
seemed  equal  to  his  services,  imless  it  were  one  presenti  which 
pleased  him  above  all  the  rest.  It  was  this: — The  Romans 
who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  taken  prisoners  in  the  war  with 
Hannibal,  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  dispersed  in  various  places^ 
Twelve  hundred  of  them  were  now  in  Greece.  That  sad  re- 
verse of  fortune  made  them  always  unhappy,  but  now  (as 
might  be  expected)  they  were  still  more  so,  when  they,  met 
their  sons,  their  brothers,  or  their  acquaintance,  and  saw  them 
free  while  they  were  slaves,  and  conquerors  while  they  were 
captives.  Flaminius  did  not  pretend  to  take  them  from  their 
masters^  though  his  heart  sympathized  with  their  distress.  But 
the  Achsans  redeemed  them  at  the  rate  of  five  minse  a  man, 
and  having  collected  them  together,  made  Flaminius  a  pre* 
sent  of  them  just  as  he  was  going  on  board;  so  that  he  set 
sail  with  great  satisfaction,  having  found  a  glorious  recom* 
pense  for  his  glorious  services:  a  return  suitable  to  a  man  of 
such  humane  sentiments,  and  such  a  lover  of  his  country.  This 
indeed  made  the  most  illustrious  part  of  his  triumph.  For 
these  poor  men  got  their  heads  shaved,  and  wore  the  cs^  of 
liberty,  as  the  custom  of  slaves  is  upon  their  manumissicm ) 
and  in  this  habit  they  followed  the  chariot  of  Flaminius.  But 
to  add  to  the  splendour  of  the  show,  there  were  the  Grecian 
helmets,  the  Macedonian  targets  and  spears,  and  the  other 
spoils,  carried  in  great  pomp  before  him.  And  the  quantity 
of  money  was  not  small ;  for,  as  Itanus  relates  it,  there  were 
carried  in  this  triumph  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and 
thirteen  pounds  of  unwrought  gold,  forty-three  thousand  two 
hundred  and  seventy  of  silver,  fourteen  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  pieces  of  coined  gold  called  Philippics  ;  be- 
sides which,  Philip  owed  a  thousand  talents.  But  the  Ro- 
mans were  afterwards  prevailed  upon,  chiefly  by  the  media- 
tion of  Flaminius,  to  remit  this  debt;  Philip  was  declared 
their  ally,  and  his  son,  who  had  been  with  them  as  an  hostage, 
sent  home. 

After  this  Antiochus  passed  over  into  Greece  with  a  great 

*  Livy  touches  upon  this  reaaon ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  mentions  others 
more  to  the  honour  of  this  ffreat  man.  Winter  was  now  coming  on,  and  the 
siege  of  Sparta  nught  have  lasted  a  considerable  time.  The  enemy's  country 
was  so  exhausted,  that  it  could  not  supply  him  with  provisions*  and  it  was  di^ 
ficult  to  get  convoys  from  any  other  quarter.  Besides,  Villhis  was  returned 
from  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  brought  advice  that  the  peace  with  that 
prince  was  not  to  be  depended  upon.  In  fact,  he  had  already  entered  £urope 
with  a  fleet  and  army  more  numerous  than  before.  And  what  forces  had  they 
to  oppose  him,  in  case  of  a  rupture,  if  Flaminius  continued  to  employ  bis  in 
the  siege  of  SparU  ?— >X(v.  1.  xzziv.  c.  S3, 34. 
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fleet  and  a  powerful  army,  and  solicited  the  states  to  join  him. 
The  ^tolians,  who  had  been  a  long  time  ill-affected  to  the  Ro- 
mans, took  his  part,  and  suggested  this  pretence  for  the  war, 
that  he  came  to  bring  the  Grecians  liberty.  The  Grecians  had 
no  want  of  it,  for  they  were  free  already ;  but,  as  he  had  no 
better  cause  to  assign,  they  instructed  him  to  cover  his  attempt 
with  that  splendid  pretext. 

The  Romans,  fearing  on  this  account  a  revolt  in  Greece,  as 
well  as  the  strength  of  Antiochus,  sent  the  consul  Manius 
Acilius  to  command  in  the  war,  but  appointed  Flaminius  his 
lieutenant,"!^  for  the  sake  of  his  influence  in  Greece.  His  ap- 
pearance there  immediately  confirmed  such  as  were  yet  friends 
m  their  fidelity,  and  prevented  those  who  were  wavering  from 
an  entire  <lefection.  This  ¥ra8  eflected  by  the  respect  they  bore 
him ;  for  it  operated  like  a  potent  remedy  at  the  beginning  of 
a  disease.  There  were  few,  indeed,  so  entirely  gained  and 
corrupted  by  the  iEItolians,  that  his  interest  did  not  prevail 
with  them;  yet  even  these,  though  he  was  much  exasperated 
against  them  at  present,  he  saved  after  the  battle  ;  for  Anti- 
ochus being  defeated  at  Thermopylse,  and  forced  to  fly,  inune- 
diately  embarked  for  Asia.  Upon  this,  the  consul  Manius 
went  against  some  of  the  iEtolians,  and  besieged  their  towns, 
abandoning  others  to  Philip.  Thus  great  ravages  were  com- 
mitted by  the  Macedonians  among  the  Dolopians  and  Magne^ 
sians  on  one  hand,  and  among  the  Athamanians  and  Aperan- 
tians  on  the  other;  and  Manius  himself,  having  sacked  the  city 
of  Heraclea,  besieged  Naupactus,  then  in  the  hands  of  the 
iEtolians.  But  Flaminius,  being  touched  with  compassion  for 
Greece,  went  from  Peloponnesus  to  the  consul  by  water.  He 
began  with  remonstrating,  that  the  consul,  though  he  had  won 
die  victory  himself,  suffered  Philip  to  reap  the  fruits  of  it ;  and 
that  while,  to  gratify  his  resentment,  he  spent  his  time  about 
one  town,  the  Macedonians  were  subduing  whole  provinces 
and  kingdoms.  The  besieged  happened  to  see  Flaminius,  call- 
ed to  him  from  the  walls,  stretched  out  their  hands,  and  beg- 
ged his  interposition.  He  gave  them  no  answer,  but  turned 
round  and  wept,  and  then  immediately  withdrew.  Afterwards, 
however,  he  discoursed  with  Manius  so  cflectually,  that  he  ap- 
peased his  anger,  and  procured  the  iEtolians  a  truce,  and  time 
to  send  deputies  to  Rome,  to  petition  for  favourable  terras. 

But  he  had  much  greater  difficulties  to  combat,  when  he  ap- 
plied to  Manius  in  behalf  of  the  Chalcidians.  The  consul  was 
highly  incensed  at  them,  on  account  of  the  marriage  which 
Antiochus  celebrated  among  them,  even  after  war  was  begun  ; 
a  marriage  every  way  unsuitable  as  well  as  unseasonable ;  for 

*  According  to  Livy,  it  was  not  Titu$»  but  Lucius  Qiuinc^us,  who  was  vp- 
t>omted  lieutenant  to  Glabrio. 
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he  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  the  bride  very  young.    The 
person  he  thus  fell  in  love  with  was  daughter  to  Cleoptoiemus, 
and  a  virgin  of  incomparable  beauty.  This  match  brought  the 
Chalcidians  entirely  into  the  king's  interest,  and  they  suffered 
him  to  make  use  oi  their  city  as  a  place  of  arms.*     After  the 
batde  he  fled  with  gfeat  precipitation  to  Chalcis,  and  taking 
with  him  his  young  wife,  his  treasures,  and  his  friends,  sailed 
from  thence  to  Asia.     And  now  Manius,  in  his  indignation, 
marched  directly  against  Chalcis ;  Flaminius  followed,  and  en- 
deavoured to  appease  his  resentment.     At  last  he  succeeded, 
by  his  assiduities  with  him,  and  the  most  respectable  Romans 
who  were  likely  to  have  an  influence  upon  him.     The  Chalci- 
dians, thus  saved  from  destruction,  consecrated  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  the  noblest  of  their  public  edifices  to  Titus  Flamt-* 
nius;  and  such  inscriptions  as  these  are  to  be  seen  upon  them 
to  this  day : — ^^*Thc  people  dedicated  this  Gymnasium  to  Titus 
and  Hercules ;  the  people  consecrate  the  Delphinium  to  Titus 
and  Apollo."    Nay,  what  is  more,  even  in  dur  days  a  priest  of 
Titus  is  formally  elected  and  declared ;  and  on  occasions  of 
sacrifice  to  him,  when  the  libations  are  over,  they  sing  an  hymn, 
the  greatest  part  of  which,  for  the  length  of  it,  I  omit,  and 
only  give  the  conclusions- 
While  Rome's  protecting  power  we  prove. 
Her  faith  adore,  her  virtues  love, 
Stilly  as  our  strains  to  heaven  aspire, 
l.et  Rome  and  Titus  wake  the  lyre ! 
To  these  our  grateful  altars  blaze,* 
And  our  long  pxans  pour  immortal  praise. 

The  rest  of  the  Grecians  conferred  upon  him  all  due  ho- 
nours ;  and  what  realized  those  honours,  and  added  to  their 
lustre,  was  the  extraordinary  affection  of  the  people,  which  he 
had  gained  by  his  lenity  and  moderation.  For  if  he  happen* 
ed  to  be  at  variance  with  any  one,  upon  account  of  business, 
or  about  a  point  of  honour,  as,  for  instance,  with  Philopcemen, 
and  with  Diophanes  general  of  the  Achseans,  he  never  gave 
into  malignity,  or  carried  his  resentment  into  action,  but  let  it 
expire  in  words,  in  such  expostulations  as  the  freedom  of  pub- 
lic debates  may  seem  to  Justify.  Indeed,  no  man  ever  found 
him  vindictive,  but  be  often  discovered  a  hastiness  and  pas- 
sionate turn.  Setting  this  aside,  he  was  the  most  agreeable 
man  in  the  world ;  and  a  pleasantry,  mixed  with  strong  sense, 
distinguished  his  conversation.  I'hus,  to  divert  the  Achsans 
from  ^eir  purpose  of  conquering  the  island  of  Zacynthus,  he 
told  them, — ^^  It  was  as  dangerous  for  them  to  put  their  heads 
out  of  Peloponnesus,  as  it  was  for  tlie  tortoise  to  trust  his  out  .of 
the  shell."     In  the  first  conference  which  Philip  and  he  had 
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about  peace,  Philip  taking  occasion  to  say, — ^"  Titus,  you  come 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  whereas  I  come  quite  alone;"  Flami- 
nius  answered, — *'*'  No  wonder  if  you  come  alone,  for  you  have 
killed  all  your  friends  and  relations."  Dinocr^tes  die  Mes- 
senian,  being  in  company  at  Rome,  drank  until  he  was  intoxi- 
cated, and  then  put  on  a  woman's  habit,  and  danced  in  that 
disguise.  Next  day  he  applied  to  Flaminius,  and  begged  his 
assistance  in  a  design  which  he  had  conceived  to  withdraw 
JVIessene  from  the  Achxan  league.  Flaminius  answered, — ''*'  I 
will  consider  of  it ;  but  I  am  surprised  that  you,  who  con- 
ceived such  great  designs,  can  sing  and  dance  at  a  carousal." 
And  when  the  ambassadors  of  Antiochus  represented  to  the 
Acheans,  how  numerous  the  king's  forces  were,  and,  to  make 
them  appear  still  more  so,  reckoned  them  up  by  all  their  dif- 
ferent names, — ^^*I  supped  once,"  said  Flaminius,  "with  a 
friend;  and  upon  my  complaining  of  the  great  number  of 
dishes,  and  expressing  my  wonder  how  he  could  furnish  his 
table  with  such  a  vast*  variety ;  be  not  uneasy  about  that,  said 
my  friend,  for  it  is  all  hog's  flesh  ;  and  the  difference  is  only 
in  the  dressbg  and  the  sauce.  In  like  manner,  I  say  to  you, 
my  Achaean  friend,  be  not  astonished  at  the  number  of  Anti- 
ochus' forces,  at  these  pikemen,  these  halberdiers  and  cuiras- 
siers; for  they  arc  all  Syrians,  only  distinguished  by  the  tri- 
fling arms  they  bear.'* 

After  these  great  actions  in  Greece,  and  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  Flaminius  was  created  censor.  This 
is  the  chief  dignity  in  the  state,  and  the  crown,  as  it  were,  of 
all  its  honours.  He  had  for  colleague  the  son  of  Marcellus, 
who  had  been  five  times  consul.  They  expelled  four  senators, 
who  were  men  of  no  great  note;  and  they  admitted  as  citizens 
all  who  offered,  provided  that  their  parents  were  free.  But 
they  were  forced  to  this  by  Terentius  Culeo,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  who,  in  opposition  to  the  nobility,  procured  such  or- 
ders from  the  commons.  Two  of  the  greatest  and  most  pow- 
erful men  of  those  times,  Scipio  Africanus  and  Marcus  Cato, 
were  then  at  variance  with  each  other.  Flaminius  appointed 
the  former  of  these  president  of  the  senate,  as  the  first  and 
best  man  in  the  commonwealth ;  and  with  the  latter  he  entirely 
broke  on  the  following  unhappy  occasion :  Titus  had  a  brother 
named  Lucius  Quinctius  Flaminius,  unlike  him  in  all  respects, 
but  quite  abandoned  in  his  pleasures,  and  regardless  of  de- 
corum.^ This  Lucius  had  a  favourite  boy  whom  he  carried 
with  him,  even  when  he  commanded  armies  and  governed 
provinces.  One  day,  as  they  were  drinking,  the  boy,  making 
his  court  to  Lucius,  said, — ^^  I  love  you  so  tenderly,  that,  pre- 
ferring your  satisfaction  to  my  own,  I  left  a  show  of  gladiators 
to  come  to  you,  though  I  have  never  seen  a  man  killed."  Lu- 
cius, delighted  with  the  flattery,  made  answer,—-"  If  that  be 
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all,  you  need  not  be  in  the  least  uneasy,  for  I  shall  soon  satisfy 
your  longing.'^  He  immediately  ordered  a  convict  to  be 
brought  from  the  prison,  and  having  sent  for  one  of  his  lictors, 
commanded  him  to  strike  off  the  man's  head,  in  the  room 
where  they  were  carousing.  Valerius  Antias  writes,  that  this 
was  done  to  gratify  a  mistress.  And  Livy  relates,  from  Cato's 
wridngs,  that  a  Gaulish  deserter  being  at  the  door  with  his 
wife  and  children,  Lucius  took  him  into  the  banqueting-room, 
and  killed  him  with  his  own  hand ;  but  it  is  probable  that  Cato 
said  this  to  aggravate  the  charge.  For  that  the  person  killed 
was  not  a  deserter,  but  a  prisoner,  and  a  condemned  one  too, 
appears  from  many  writers,  and  particularly  from  Cicero,  in 
his  treatise  on  Old  Age,  where  he  introduces  Cato  himself 
giving  that  account  of  the  matter. 

Upon  this  account,  Cato,  when  he  was  censor,  and  set  him- 
self to  remove  all  obnoxious  persons  from  the  senate,  expelled 
Lucius,  though  he  was  of  consular  dignity.  His  brother 
thought  this  proceeding  reflected  dishonour  upon  himself;  and 
they  both  went  into  the  assembly  in  the  form  of  suppliants, 
and  besought  the  people  with  tears,  that  Cato  might  be  obliged 
to  assign  his  reason  for  fixing  such  a  mark  of  disgrace  upon 
so  illustrious  a  family.  The  request  appeared  reasonable. 
Cato,  without  the  least  hesitation,  came  out,  and  standing  up 
with  his  colleague,  interrogated  Titus,  whether  he  knew  any 
thing  of  that  feast.  Titus  answering  in  the  negative,  Cato  re- 
lated the  affair,  and  called  upon  Lucius  to  declare  upon  oath 
whether  it  was  not  true.  As  Lucius  made  no  reply,  the  peo- 
ple determined  the  vote  of  infamy  to  be  just,  and  conducted 
Cato  home  with  great  honour  from  the  tribunal. 

Titus,  greatly  concerned  at  his  brother's  misfortune,  leagued 
with  the  inveterate  enemies  of  Cato,  and  gaining  a  majority  in 
the  senate,  quashed  and  annulled  all  the  contracts,  leases,  and 
bargains  which  Cato  had  made,  relating  to  the  public  revenues, 
and  stirred  up  many  and  violent  prosecutions  against  him. 
But  I  know  not  whether  he  acted  well,  or  agreeably  to  good 
policy,  in  thus  becoming  a  mortal  enemy  to  a  man  who  had 
only  done  what  became  a  lawful  magistrate  and  a  good  citizen, 
for  the  sake  of  one,  who  was  a  relation  indeed,  but  an  un- 
worthy one,  and  who  had  met  with  the  punishment  he  de- 
served. Some  time  after,  however,  the  people  being  assem- 
bled in  the  theatres  to  see  the  shows^  and  the  senate  seated, 
according  ^o  custom,  in  the  most  honourable  place,  Lucius  was 
observed  to  go  in  an  humble  and  dejected  manner,  and  sit 
down  upon  one  of  the  lowest  benches.  The  people  could  not 
bear  to  see  this,  but  called  out  to  him  to  go  up  higher,  and 
ceased  not  until  he  went  to  the  consular  bench,  who  made  room 
for  him. 
The  native  ambition  of  Flaminiua  was  applauded,  while  it 
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found  suficient  matter  to  employ  itself  upon  in  the  wars  we 
have  given  account  of.  And  his  serving  in  the  army  as  a  tri- 
bune, after  he  had  been  consul,  was  regarded  with  a  favourable 
eye,  though  no  one  required  it  of  him ;  but  when  he  was  ar* 
rived  at  an  age  that  excused  him  from  all  employments,  he  was 
blamed  for  indulging  a  violent  passion  for  fame,  and  a  youthful 
impetj^sity  in  that  inactive  season  of  life.  To  some  excess  of 
this  kind  seems  to  have  been  owing  his  behaviour  with  respect 
to  Hannibal,'*  at  which  the  world  was  much  offended.  For 
Hannibal,  having  fled  his  country,  took  refuge  first  at  die 
court  of  Antiochus.  But  Antiochus,  after  he  had  lost  the 
battle  of  Phrygia,  gladly  accepting  conditions  of  peace,  Han- 
nibal was  again  forced  to  fly ;  and,  after  wandering  through 
many  countries,  at  length  settled  in  Bithynia,  and  put  himseU' 
under  the  protection  of  Prusias.  The  Romans  knew  this  per- 
fectly  well,  but  they  took  no  notice  of  it,  considering  him  now 
as  a  man  enfeebled  by  age,  and  overthrown  by  fortune.  But 
Plaminius,  being  sent  by  the  senate  upon  an  embassy  to  Pru- 
sias about  other  matters,  and  seeing  Hannibal  at  his  court, 
could  not  endure  that  he  should  be  suffered  to  live.  And 
though  Prusias  used  much  intercession  and  entreaty  in  behalf 
of  a  man  who  came  to  him  as  a  suppliant,  and  lived  with  him 
imder  the  sanction  of  hospitality,  he  could  not  prevail. 

It  seems,  there  was  an  ancient  oracle,  which  thus  prophesied 
concerning  the  end  of  Hannibal: — 

Libyssan  earth  shall  hide  the  bones  of  Hannibal. 

He,  therefore,  thought  of  nothing  but  ending  his  days  at 
Carthage,  and  being  buried  in  Lvbia.  But  in  Bithynia  there 
is  a  sandy  place  near  the  sea,  which  has  a  small  village  in  it 
called  Libyssa.  In  this  neighbourhood  Hannibal  lived.  But 
having  always  been  apprised  of  the  timidity  of  Prusias,  and 
distrusting  him  on  that  account,  and  dreading  withal  the  at- 
tempts of  the  Romans,  he  had,  some  time  before,  ordered 
several  subterraneous  passages  to  be  dug  under  his  house, 
which  were  continued  a  great  way  under  ground,  and  termi- 
nated in  several  different  places,  but  were  all  undiscemiblc 
without.  As  soon  as  he  was  informed  of  the  orders  which 
Flaminius  had  given,  he  attempted  to  make  his  escape  by  those 
passages ;  but  finding  tlie  king's  guards  at  the  outlets,  he  re- 

•  Flaminius  was  no  more  than  forty-four  years  of  age,  when  he  wentarolws. 
sador  to  Prusias.  It  was  not,  therefore,  an  unseasonable  desire  of  a  public 
character,  or  extra%-agant  passion  for  fame,  which  was  blamed  in  him  on  this 
occasion,  but  an  unworthy  persecution  of  a  great,  thou^  unfortunate  man. 
We  ai'e  inclined,  however,  to  think,  that  he  had  secret  instructions  from  tlw 
senate  for  what  lie  did ;  fbr  it  is  not  probable,  that  a  man  of  his  mild  and  hu- 
mane disposition  would  choose  to  hunt  down  an  old  unhappy  «^rrior ;  apa 
Plutarch  confirms  this  opinion  afterwards. 
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solved  to  kill  himself.  Some  say»  he  wound  his  cloak  about 
his  neck,  and  ordered  his  servant  to  put  his  knees  upon  his 
back,  and  pull  with  all  his  force,  and  not  to  leave  twisting, 
till  he  had  quite  strangled  him.  Others  tell  us,  that,  like  The- 
mistocles  and  Midas,  he  drank  bull's  blood.  But  Livy  writes^ 
that  having  poison  in  readiness,  he  mixed  it  for  a  draught; 
and  taking  the  cup  in  his  hand,-— ^*  Let  us  deliver  the  Ro* 
mans,''  said  he,  ^^  from  their  cares  and  anxieties,  since  they 
think  it  too  tedious  and  dangerous  to  wa^t  for  the  death  of  a 
poor  hated  old  man.  Yet  shall  not  Titus  gain  a  conquest 
worth  envying,  or  suitable  to  the  generous  proceedings  of  his 
ancestors,  who  sent  to  caution  Pyrrhus,  though  a  victorious 
enemy,  against  the  poison  that  was  prepared  for  him." 

Thus  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  died.  When  the  news  was 
brought  to  the  senate,  many  in  that  august  body  were  highly 
displeased.  Flaminius  appeared  too  officious  and  cruel  in  his 
precautions  to  procure  the  death  of  Hannibal,  now  tamed  bv 
his  misfortunes,  like  a  bird^that  through  age  had  lost  its  tail 
and  feathers,  and  suffered  to  live  so.  And,  as  he  had  no  or-* 
ders  to  put  him  to  death,  it  was  plain,  that  he  dii^  it  out  of  a 
passion  for  fame,  and  to  be  inentioned  in  after-times  as  the 
destroyer  of  Hannibal.^  On  this  occasion  they  recollected, 
and  admired  more  than  ever  the  humane  and  generous  beha- 
viour of  Scipio  Africanus ;  for  when  he  had  vanquished  Hatt- 
nibal  in  Africa,  at  a  time  when  he  was  extremely  formidable, 
and  deemed  invincible,  he  neither  insisted  on. his  banishment, 
nor  demanded  him  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  but,  as  he  had  em- 
braced him  at  the  conference  which  he  bad  with  him  before 
the  battle;  so,  after  it,  when  he  settled  the  conditions  of 

Kce,  he  offered  not  the  least  afTront  or  insult  to  his  mis- 
^unes. 

It  is  reported,  that  they  met  again  at  Ephesus ;  and  Han* 
nibal,  as  they  walked  together,  taking  the  upper  hand,  Afri- 
canus suffered  it,  and  walked  on  without  the  least  concern. 
Afterwards,  they  fell  into  conversation  about  great  generals ; 
and  Hannibal  asserted  that  Alexander  was  the  greatest  general 
die  world  had  ever  seen,  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  second,  and 
himself  the  third.  Scipio  smiled  at  this,  and  said, — ^^*But 
what  ranX  would  you  have  placed  yourself  in,  if  I  had  not  con- 
quered you?"  "O,  Scipio  r'  said  he,  "then  I  would  not  have 
placed  myself  the  third,  but  the  first." 

The  generality  admiring  this  moderation  of  Scipio,  found  the 
greater  fault  with  Flaminius  for  taking  the  spoils  of  an  enemy 

*  If  this  was  really  the  motive  of  Flaminius,  and  nothinj^  of  a  political  ten- 
dency  entered  into  this  dastardly  destruction  of  that  great  general,  it  would 
hardly  be  possible  for  all  the  virtues,  all  the  triumphs  of  the  Romans,  to  re** 
^em  him  from  the  infamy  of  so  base  an  action. 
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mrhom  another  man  had  slain.  There  were  some,  indeed,  who 
applauded  the  thing,  and  observed, — ^*'  That  while  Hannibal 
lived,  they  must  have  looked  upon  htm  as  a  fire,  which  wanted 
only  to  be  blown  into  a  flame  ;  that  when  he  was  in  the  vigour 
of  his  age,  it  was  not  his  bodily  strength,  or  his  right  hand, 
which  was  so  dreadful  to  the  Romans,  but  his  capacity  and 
experience,  together  with  his  innate  rancour  and  hatred  to 
their  name ;  and  that  these  are  not  altered  by  age ;  for  the 
native  disposition  still  overrules  the  manners ;  whereas  for- 
tune, far  trom  remaining  the  same,  changes  continually,  and, 
by  new  hopes,  invites  those  to  new  enterprises  who  were  ever 
at  war  with  us  in  their  hearts."  And  the  subsequent  events 
contributed  still  more  to  the  justification  of  Flaminius.  For, 
in  the  first  place,  Aristonicus,  the  son  of  a  harper's  daughter, 
on  the  strength  of  his  being  reputed  the  natural  son  of  Eumenes, 
filled  all  Asia  with  tumult  and  rebellion ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  Mithridates,  after  such  strokes  as  he  had  met  with 
from  Sylla  and  Fimbria,  and  so  terrible  a  destruction  among 
his  troops  and  officers,  rose  up  stronger  than  ever  against  L.u- 
cuUus,  both  by  sea  and  land.  Indeed,  Hannibal  was  never 
brought  so  low  as  Caius  Marius  had  been  ;  for  Hannibal  en- 
joyed the  friendship  of  a  king,  from  whom  he  received  liberal 
supplies,  and  with  whose  officers,  both  in  the  navy  and  army, 
he  had  important  connections ;  whereas,  Marius  was  a  wan- 
derer in  Africa,  and  forced  to  beg  his  bread.  But  the  Romans* 
who  had  laughed  at  his  fall,  soon  after  bled,  in  their  own  streets, 
under  his  rods  and  axes,  and  prostrated  themselves  before  him. 
So  true  it  is,  that  there  is  nothing  either  great  or  little  at  this 
moment,  which  is  sure  to  hold  so  in  the  days  to  come  ;  and  that 
the  changes  we  have  to  experience,  only  terminate  with  our 
lives.  For  this  reason  some  tell  us,  that  Flaminius  did  not  do 
this  of  himself,  but  that  he  was  joined  in  commission  with 
Lucius  Scipio,  and  that  the  sole  purpose  of  their  embassy  was 
to  procure  the  death  of  Hannibal.  As  we  have  no  account, 
after  this,  of  any  political  or  militarj'  act  of  Flaminius,  and  only 
know  that  he  died  in  his  bed,  it  is  time  to  come  to  the  com* 
parison. 


FLAMINIUS  AND  PHILOPCEMEN     ' 

COMPARED. 

If  we  consider  the  extensive  benefits  which  Greece  rcceivetl 
from  Flaminius,  we  shall  find  that  neither  Philopoemen,  nor 
other  Grecians  more  illustrious  than  Philop«men^  will  stand 
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the  comparison  with  him.  For  the  Greeks  always  fought 
agabst  Greeks ;  but  Flaminius,  who  was  not  of  Greece,  fought 
for  that  countr}'.  And  at  a  time  when  Philopcemon,  unable  to 
defend  his  fellow-citizens,  who  were  engaged  in  a  dangerous 
war,  passed  over  into  Crete,  Flaminius  having  vanquished 
Philip  in  the  heart  of  Greece,  set  cities  and  whole  nations  free. 
If  we  examine  into  their  battles,  it  will  appear,  that  Fhilopce- 
men,  while  he  commanded  the  Achsean  forces,  killed  more 
Greeks,  than  Flaminius  in  asserting  the  Grecian  cause  killed 
Macedonians. 

As  to  their  failings,  ambition  was  the  fault  of  Flaminius,  and 
obstinacy  that  of  Philopocmen.  The  former  was  passionate  and 
the  latter  implacable.  Flaminius  left  Phijip  in  his  royal  dignity, 
and  pardoned  the  ^tolians ;  whereas  Philopoemen,  in  his  re* 
sentment  against  his  country,  robbed  her  of  several  of  her 
dependencies.  Besides,  Flaminius  was  always  a  firm  friend 
to  those  whom  he  had  once  served ;  but  Philopcemen  was  ever 
ready  to  destroy  the  merit  of  his  former  kinc]nesses,  ouly  to  in- 
dulge his  anger.  For  he  had  been  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
Lacedaemonians ;  yet  afterwards  he  demolished  their  walls, 
and  ravaged  their  country ;  and  in  the  end  entirely  changed 
and  overturned  their  constitution.  Nay,  he  seems  to  have 
sacrificed  his  life  to  his  passion  and  perverseness,  by  too 
hastily  and  unseasonably  invading  Messenia,  instead  of  taking, 
like  Flaminius,  every  precaution  for  his  own  security  and  that 
of  his  troops. 

But  Philopoemen's  military  knowledge  and  experience  were 
perfected  by  his  many  wars  and  victories.^  And,  whereas  Fla- 
minius decided  his  dispute  with  Philip  in  two  engagements, 
Philopcemen,  by  conquering  in  an  incredible  number  of  battles, 
left  fortune  no  room  to  question  his  skill. 

Flaminius,  moreover,  availed  himself  of  the  power  of  a  great 
and  flourishing  commonwealth,  and  raised  himself  by  its 
strength;  but  Philopcemen  distinguished  himself  at  a  time 
when  his  country  was  -upon  the  decline.  So  that  the  success 
of  the  one  is  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  himself,  and  that  of  the 
other  to  all  the  Romans.  The  one  had  good  troops  to  com- 
niand;  and  the  other  tnade  those  so  which  he  commanded. 
And  diough  the  great  actions  of  Philopocmen,  being  performed 
against  Grecians,  do  not  prove  him  a  fortunate  man,  yet  they 
prove  him  a  brave  man  ;  for,  where  all  other  things  are  equal, 
great  success  must  be  owing  to  superior  excellence.  He  had 
to  do  with  two  of  the  most  warlike  nations  among  the  Greeks ; 
the  Cretans,  who  were  the  most  artful,  and  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians, who  were  the  most  valiant ;  and  yet  he  mastered  the  for- 
mer by  policy,  and  the  latter  by  courage.  Add  to  this,  that 
Flaminius  had  his  men  ready  armed  and  disciplined  to  his 
hand ;  whereas  Philopcemen  had  the  armour  of  his  to  alter 
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and  to  new-model  their  discipline.  So  that  the  things  which 
contribute  most  to  victory,  were  the  invention  of  the  one,  while 
the  other  only  practised  what  was  already  in  use.  According- 
ly, Philopoemen's  personal  exploits  were  many  and  great ;  but 
we  find  nothing  of  that  kind  remarkable  in  Flaminius.  On 
the  contrary,  a  certain  iEtolian  said,  by  way  of  raillery, — 
**  Whilst  I  ran,*  with  my  drawn  sword,  to  charge  the  Mace- 
donians, who  stood  firm  and  continued  fighting,  Titus  was 
standing  still,  with  his  hands  lifted  up  towards  heaven,  and 
praying." 

It  i^  true  all  acts  of  Flaminius  were  glorious,  while  he  was 
general,  and  during  his  lieutenancy  too ;  but  Philopoemen 
showed  himself  no  less  serviceable  and  active  among  the 
Achsans,  when  in  a  private  capacity,  than  when .  he  had  the 
command.  For  when  commander-in-chief,  he  drove  Nabis 
out  of  the  city  of  Messene,  and  restored  the  inhabitants  to 
their  liberty ;  but  he  was  only  in  a  private  station  when  he  shut 
the  gates  of  Sparta  against  the  general  Diophanes,  and  against 
Flaminius,  and  by  that  means  saved  the  Lacedsemonians.  In- 
deed, nature  had  given  him  such  talents  for  command,  that  he 
knew  not  only  how  to  govern  according  to  the  laws,  but  how 
to  govern  the  laws  themselves  when  the  public  good  required 
it ;  not  waiting  for  the  formality  of  the  people's  appointing 
him,  but  rather  employing  them  when  the  occasion  demanded 
it.  For  he  was  persuaded,  that,  not  he  whom  the  people  elect, 
but  he  who  thinks  best  for  the  people,  is  the  true  general. 

There  was  undoubtedly  something  great  and  generous  in 
the  clemency  and  humanity  of  Flaminius  towards  the  Grecians ; 
but  there  was  something  still  greater  and  more  generous  in 
the  resolution  which  Philopoemen  showed  in  maintaining  the 
liberties  of  Greece  against  the  Romans.  For  it  is  a  much 
easier  matter  to  be  liberal  to  the  weak,  than  to  oppose  and  to 
support  a  dispute  with  the  strong.  Since,  therefore,  after  all 
our  inquiry  into  the  characters  of  these  two  great  men,  the 
superiority  is  not  obvious,  perhaps  we  shall  not  greatly  err,  if 
we  g^ve  the  Grecian  the  palm  of  generalship  and  military  akill^ 
and  the  Roman  that  of  justice  and  humanity. 

*  The  former  tnuMhtor  mftkes  the  ftolian  ny  thu  of  Philopoemen ;  bat  tbe 
original  will  not  bear  it.  In  that  case  the  Greek*  instead  of  V  on  «vT9f,  an  t.  k. 
would  hare  run  vc  on  nnvop.  • 
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Some  historians  write,  that  Phai'ton  was  the  first  king  after 
the  deluge,  who  reigned  over  the  Thesprotians  and  Molos- 
sians,  and  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  came  with  Pelasgus 
into  Epirus.  Others  say,  that  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  after  they 
hadbuilt  the  temple  of  Dodona,*  settled  among  the  Molossians. 
In  after-times.  Neoptolemusf  the  son  of  Achilles,  taking  his 
people  with  him,  possessed  himself  of  the  country,  and  left  a 
succession  of  kings  after  him,  called  Pyrrhtdm;  for  in  his  in- 
fancy he  was  called  Pyrrhus  ;  and  he  gave  that  name  to  one 
of  his  legitimate  sons  whom  he  had  by  Lanassa  the  daughter 
of  Cleodes  son  of  Hyllus.  From  that  time  Achilles  had 
divine  honours  in  Epirus,  being  styled  their  Aspetos  (i.  e.  the 
Inimitable).  After  these  first  kings,  those  that  followed  be- 
came entirely  barbarous,  and  both  their  power  and  their  actions 
sunk  into  the  utmost  obscurity.  Tharrytas  is  the  first  whom 
history  mentions  as  remarkable  for  polishing  and  improving 
his  cities  with  Grecian  customs,^  with  letters  and  good  laws. 
Alcetas  was  the  son  of  Tharrytas,  Arybas  of  Alcetas  ;  and 
of  Arybas  and  Troias  his  queen  was  born  ^acides..  He  mar- 
ried Phthia  the  daughter  of  Menon  the  Thessalian,  who  ac- 
quired great  reputation  in  the  Latnian  war,  and,  next  to  Leos- 
ihenes,  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  confederates.  By 
Phthia  iEacides  had  two  daughters,  named  Deidamia  and 
Troias,  and  a  son  named  Pyrrhus. 

But  the  Molossians,  rising  against  ^acides,  deposed  him, 
and  brought  in  the  sons  of  Neoptolemus.§  On  this  occasion 
the  friends  of  iEacides  were  taken  and  slain ;  only  Androcli- 
des  and  Angelus  escaped  with  his  infant  son,  though  he  was 
much  sought  after  by  his  enemies;  and  carried  him  ofip  with 

*  Probably  it  was  only  a  druidlcal  kind  of  temple. 

t  Between  Deucalion's  flood  and  the  times  of  Neoptolemus,  there  was  a 
space  of  about  three  hundred  and  fort^  years. 

^Justin  does  not  ascribe  the  civilizmg  of  the  MolosMans  to  Tharrytas,  but 
to  Arybas  the  son  of  Alcetas  I.  who  had  ninuielf  been  polished  and  humanised 
Hy  his  education  at  Athens. 

h  THia  Neoptolemus  was  the  brother  of  Arybas. 
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his  nurses  and  a  few  necessary  attendants.     This  train  ren- 
dered their  flight  difficult  and  slow,  so  that  they  were  soon 
overtaken.     In  this  extremity  they  put  the  child  in  the  hands 
of  Androcleon,  Hippias,  and  Neander,  three  active  young 
men  whom  they  could  depend  upon,  and  ordered  them  to 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  M egarae,  a  town  in  Macedonia  ; 
while  they  themselves,  partly  by  entreaty,  and  partly  by  force, 
stopped  the  course  of  the  pursuers  till  evening;  when,  having 
with  much  difficulty  got  clear  of  them,  they  hastened  to  join 
those  who  carried  the  young  prince.    At  sun-set  they  thought 
tliemselves  near  the  summit  of  their  hopes,  but  they  met  with 
a  sudden  disappointment.  When  they  came  to  the  river  that 
runs  by  the  town,  it  looked  rough  and  dreadful ;  and  upon 
trial  they  found  it  absolutely  unfordable;  for  the  current  be* 
ing  swelled  with  the  late  rains,  was  very  high  and  boisterous, 
and  darkness  added  to  horror.  They  now  despaired  of  getting 
the  child  and  his  nurses  over,  without  some  other  assistance ; 
when  perceiving  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  on  the 
other  side,  they  begged  of  them  to  assist  their  passage,  and 
held  up  Pyrrhus  towards  them.     But  though  they  called  out 
loud  and  entreated  earnestly,  the  stream  ran  so  rapid  and  made 
such  a  roaring,  that  they  could  not  be  heard.    Some  time  was 
spent,  while  they  were  crying  out  on  one  side,  and  listen- 
ing to  no  purpose  on  the  other.     At  last  one  of  Pyrrhus' 
company  thought  of  peeling  off  a  piece  of  oak-bark,  and  of 
expressmg  upon  it,  with  the  tongue  of  a  buckle,  the  necessi- 
ties and  fortunes  of  the  child ;  accordingly  he  put  this  in  exe- 
cution; and  having  rolled  the  piece  of  bark  about  a  stone, 
which  was  made  use  of  to  give  force  to  the  motion,  he  threw 
it  to  the  other  side:  some  say,  he  bound  it  fast  to  a  javelin, 
and  darted  it  over.     When  the  people  on  the  other  side  had 
read  it,  and  saw  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  they  cut 
down  trees,  and  made  a  raft  of  them,  and  crossed  the  river 
upon  it.   It  happened  that  the  first  man  who  reached  the  bank 
was  named  Achilles;  he  took  Pyrrhus  in  his  arms  and  con- 
veyed him  over,  while  his  companions  performed  the  same 
service  for  his  followers. 

Pyrrhus  and  his  train  having  thus  got  safe  over,  and  escaped 
the  pursuers,  continued  their  route  till  they  arrived  at  the 
court  of  Glaucias  king  of  Illyria.  They  found  the  king  sit- 
ting in  his  palace  with  the  queen  his  consort,*  and  laid  the 
child  at  his  teet  in  the  posture  of  a  suppliant.  The  king,  who 
stood  in  fear  of  Cassander,  the  enemy  of  i£acides,  remained 
a  long  time  silent,  considering  what  part  he  should  act;  while 
Pyrrhus,  of  his  own  accord,  creeping  closer  to  him,  took  hold 

*  Justin  calls  this  princess  Berot,  tad  says  she  was  of  the  family  of  the 
£acid« :  which  must  hare  been  the  reason  of  their  seeing  xefbge  m  Pyr- 
rhus in  that  court. 
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of  his  robe,  and  raising  himself  up  to  his  knees,  by  this  ac- 
tion first  excited  a  smile,  and  afterwards  compassion  ;  for  he 
thought  he  saw  a  petitioner  before  him  be^ng  his  protection 
with  tears.  Some  say,  it  was  not  Glaucias,  but  the  altar  of 
the  domestic  gods  which  he  approached,  and  that  he  raised 
himself  by  embracing  it;  from  which  it  appeared  to  Glaucias 
that  heaven  interested  itself  in  the  infant's  favour;  for  this  rea- 
son he  put  him  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the.  queen,  and 
ordered  her  to  bring  him  up  with  his  own  children.  His  ene- 
mies deoKinding  him  soon  after,  and  Cassander  offering  two 
hundred  talents  to  have  him  delivered  up,  Glaucias  refused  to 
do  it;  and  when  he  came  to  be  twelve  years  old,  conducted 
him  into  Epirus  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and  placed  him  upon 
the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  had  an  air  of  majesty  rather  terrible  than  august; 
instead  of  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw,  he  had  one  continued  bone, 
marked  with  small  lines  resembling  the  divisions  of  a  row  of 
teeth.  It  was  believed,  that  he  cured  the  swelling  of  the 
spleen,  by  sacrificing  a  white  cock,  and  with  his  right  foot 
gently  pressing  the  part  affected,  the  patients  lying  upon  their 
i)ack  for  that  purpose.  There  was  no  person,  however  poor 
or  mean,  refused  this  relief,  if  requested..  He  received  no  re- 
ward, except  the  cock  for  sacrifice,  and  this  present  was  very 
agreeable  to  him.  It  is  also  said,  that  the  great  toe  of  that 
foot  had  a  divine  virtue  in  it;  for,  after  his  death,  when  the 
rest  of  his  body  was  consumed,  that  toe  was  found  entire  and 
untouched  by  the  flames.  But  this  account  belongs  not  to  the 
period  we  are  upon. 

When  he  was  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  and  seemed  to 
be  quite  established  in  his*kingdom,  he  happened  to  be  called 
out  of  his  own  territories,  to  attend  the  nuptials  of  one  of 
Glaucias'  sons,  with  whom  he  had  been  educated.  On  this 
occasion  the  Molossians  revolting  again,  drove  out  his  friends, 
pillaged  his  treasyres,  and  put  themselves  once  more  under 
Neoptolemus.  Pyrrhus  having  thus  lost  the  crown,  and  being  in 
want  of  every  thing,  applied  himself  to  Demetrius  the  son  of 
Antigonus,  who  had  married  his  sister  DeVdamia.  That  prin- 
cess, when  very  young,  had  been  promised  to  Alexander  the 
son  of  Roxana  (by  Alexander  the  Great;)  but  that  family  being 
unfortunately  cut  off,  she  was  given,  when  she  came  to  be 
marriageable,  to  Demetrius.  In  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus, 
where  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  engaged,*  Pyrrhus  ac- 
companied Demetrius ;  and,  though  but  young,  bore  down  all 
before  him,  and  higlily  distinguished  himself  among  the  com- 
batants.    Nor  did  he  forsake  Demetrius  when  unsuccessful, 

*  He  says  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  were  engaged,  because  Lysimachus, 
Seleucas^  Ptolemy,  Cassander,  Antigonus,  and  Demetrius,  were  there  in  per- 
son.   This  battle  was  fought  about  thre^  hundred  vears  before  Christ. 
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but  kept  for  him  those  cities  of  Greece  with  which  he  was 
entrusted;  and  when  the  treaty  was  concluded  with  Ptolemy, 
he  went  to  Egypt  as  a  hostage.  There,  both  in  hunting  and 
other  exercises^  he  gave  Ptolemjr  proofs  of  his  streng^  and 
indefatigable  abilities.  Observmg,  that  among  Ptolemy's 
wives,  Berenice  was  she  who  had  the  greatest  power,  and  was 
most  eminent  for  virtue  and  understanding,  he  atuched  him- 
self most  to  her;  for  he  had  a  particular  art  of  making  his 
court  to  the  great,  while  he  overlooked  those  diat  were  below 
him.  And  as  in  his  whole  conduct  he  paid  great  attention 
to  decency,  temperance,  and  prudence,  Antigone,  who  was 
daughter  to  Berenice  by  her  first  husband  Philip,  was  given 
him,  in  preference  to  many  other  young  princes. 

On  this  account  he  was  held  in  greater  honour  than  ever; 
and  Antigone,  proving  an  excellent  wife,  procured  him  men 
and  money,  which  enabled  him  to  recover  his  kingdom  of  Epi- 
rus.  At  his  arrival  there,  his  subjects  received  him  with  open 
arms ;  for  Neoptolemus  was  become  obnoxious  to  the  people, 
by  reason  of  his  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government.  Never- 
theless, Pyrrhus,  apprehending  that  Neoptolemus  might  have 
recourse  to  some  of  the  other  kings,  came  to  an  agreement 
with  him,  and  associated  him  in  the  kingdom ;  but  in  process 
of  time,  there  were  some  who  privately  sowed  dissension  and 
jealousies  between  them.  Pyrrhus'  chief  quarrel  with  Neop- 
tolemus is  said  to  have  taken  its  rise  as  follows: — It  had  been 
a  custom  for  the  kings  of  Epirus  to  hold  an  assembly  at  Pas- 
saron,  a  place  in  the  province  of  the  Molossians ;  where,  after 
sacrificing  to  Jupiter  the  warrior y  mutual  oaths  were  taken  by 
them  and  their  subjects.  The  kings  were  sworn  to  govern  ac- 
cording  to  taw^  and  the  people  to  defend  the  crown  according 
to  law.  Both  the  kings  met  on  this  occasion,  attended  by  their 
friends,  and  after  the  ceremony,  great  presents  were  made  on 
all  sides.  Gelon,  who  was  very  cordially  attached  to  Neopto- 
lemus, among  the  rest,  paid  his  respects  to  Pyrrhus,  and  made 
him  a  present  of  two  yoke  of  oxen.*     Myrtilus,  one  of  this 

Erince's  cupbearers,  begged  them  of  him;  but  Pyrrhus  refused 
im,  and  gave  them  to  another.  Gelon,  perceiving  that  M}t- 
tilus  took  the  disappointment  extremely  ill,  invited  him  to 
sup  with  him.  After  supper  he  solicited  him  to  embrace  the 
interest  of  Neoptolemus,  and  to  poison  Pyrrhus.  Myrtilus 
seemed  to  listen  to  his  suggestions  with  satisfaction,  but  dis- 
covered the  whole  to  his  master.  Then,  by  his  order,  he  in- 
troduced to  Gelon  the  chief  cupbearer,  Alexicrates,  as  a  per- 
son who  was  willing  to  enter  into  the  conspiracy;  for  Pyrrhus 
was  desirous  to  have  more  than  one  witness  to  so  black  an  en- 
terprise.    Gelon  being  thus  deceived,  Neoptolemus  was  de- 

*  TbU  present  tras  characterisUcal  of  the  umplicity  of  ancient  tines. 
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ceived  with  him ;  and,  thinking  the  affiaiir  in  great  forwardness, 
could  not  contain  himself,  but,  in  the  excess  of  his  joy,  men-- 
tioned  it  to  his  friends.  One  evening,  in  particular,  being  at 
supper  with  his  sister  Cadmia,  he  discovered  the  whole  de- 
sign, thinking  nobody  else  within  hearing ;  and,  indeed,  there 
was  none  in  the  room  but  Phaenarete  the  wife  of  Sam  on,  chief 
keeper  of  Neoptolemus'  cattle;  and  she  laid  upon  a  couch 
with  her  face  turned  towards  the  wall,  and  seemed  to  be 
asleep.  She  heard,  however,  the  whole,  without  being  sus* 
pected,  and  went  the  next  day  to  Antigone  the  wife  of  Pyrrhus, 
and  related  to  her  all  that  she  had  heard  Neoptolemus  say  to 
his  sister.  This  was  immediately  laid  before  Pyrrhus,  who 
took  no  notice  of  it  for  the  present.  But,  on  occasion  of  a  so- 
lemn sacrifice,  he  invited  Neoptolemus  to  supper,  and  took 
that  opportunity  to  kill  him.  For  he  was  well  assured,  that  all 
the  leading  men  in  Epirus  were  strongly  attached  to  him,  and 
wanted  him  to  remove  Neoptolemus  out  of  the  way ;  that,  no 
longer  satisfied  with  a  small  share  of  the  kingdom,  he  might 
possess  himself  of  the  whole,  and,  by  following  his  genius,  rise 
to  great  attempts.  And,  as  they  had  now  a  strong  suspicion, 
besides,  that  Neoptolemus  was  practising  against  him,  they 
thought  this  was  the  time  to  prevent  him  by  giving  him  the 
fatal  blow. 

In  acknowledgment  of  the  obligations  he  had  to  Berenice 
and  Ptolemy,  he  named  his  son  by  Antigone  Ptolemy  ^  and  called 
the  city  which  he  built  in  the  Chersonese  of  Epirus,  Berenicis. 
From  this  time  he  began  to  conceive  many  great  designs,  but 
his  fif  st  hopes  laid  bold  of  all  that  was  near  home ;  and  he 
found  a  plausible  pretence  to  concern  himself  in  the  affairs  of 
Macedonia.  Antipater,  the  eldest  son  of  Cassander,  had  killed 
his  mother  Thessalonica,  and  expelled  his  brother  Alexander. 
Alexander  sent  to  Demetrius  for  succour,  and  implored  like- 
wise the  assistance  of  Pyrrhus.  Demetrius,  having  many  af- 
fairs upon  his  hands,  could  not  presently  comply;  but  Pyrrhus 
came  and  demanded,  as  the  reward  of  his  services,  the  city  of 
Nymphsea,^  and  all  the  maritime  coast  of  Macedonia,  together 
with  Ambracia,  Acamania,  and  Amphilochia,  which  were  some 
of  the  countries  that  did  not  originally  belong  to  the  kingdom 
of  Macedon.  The  young  prince  agreeing  to  the  conditions, 
Pyrrhus  possessed  himself  of  these  countries,  and  secured 
them  with  his  garrisons ;  after  which  he  went  on  conquering 
the  rest  for  Alexander,  and  driving  Antipater  before  him. 

King  Lysimachus  was  well  inclined  to  give  Antipater  as- 
sistance ;  but  he  was  so  much  engaged  with  his  own  affairs, 

•  Dacier  thinks  ApoHonia  might  be  called  Nymphaca,  from  Nymph«um,  a 
celebrated  rock  in  its  neighbourhood.    Palmerius  would  read  Tymphaea,  that 
beingthe  name  of  a  town  in  those  parts.    There  was  a  city  called  Nymph«um 
in  the  Taurica  Cher^onestts,  but  that  could  not  be  meant  here. 
VOL.  II.  E  c 
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that  he  could  not  find  time  for  it.  Recollecting,  however,  that 
Pyrrhus  would  refuse  nothing  to  his  friend  Ptolemy,  he  forged 
letters  in  Ptolemy's  name,  enjoining  him  to  evacuate  Macedonia, 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  diree  hundred  talents  from  Antipater. 
But  Pyrrhus  no  sooner  opened  the  letters,  than  he  perceived 
the  forgery.  For,  instead  of  the  customaiy  salutation,  7%r 
father  to  his  son^  greetings  they  began  with.  King  Ptolemy  to 
king  Pyrrhus^  greeting.  He  inveighed  against  LyBimadius 
for  the  fraud,  but  listened,  notwithstanding,  to  proposals  of 
peace ;  and  the  three  princes  met  to  offer  sacrifices  on  the  oc* 
casion,  and  to  swear  upon  the  altar  to  the  articles.  A  boar,  a 
bull,  and  a  ram,  being  led  up,  as  victims,  the  ram  dropped 
down  dead  of  himself.  The  rest  of  the  company  laughed  at 
the  accident;  but  Theodotus  the  diviner,  advised  Pjrrrhus  not 
to  swear,  declaring  that  the  deity  presignified  the  death  of  one 
of  the  kings;  upon  which  he  refused  to  ratify  the  peace. 

Alexander's  affairs  were  thus  advantageously  aettled;=* 
nevertheless  Demetrius  came.  But  it  soon  appeared,  that  he 
came  now  unrequested,  and  that  his  presence  excited  rather 
fear  than  gratitude.  When  they  had  been  a  few  days  together, 
in  mutual  distrust,  they  laid  snares  for  each  other;  but  Deme- 
trius  finding  the  first  opportunity,  was  beforehand  with  Alex- 
ander, killed  him,  and  got  himself  proclaimed  king  of  Ma- 
cedon. 

He  had  for  a  long  time  had  subjects  of  complaint  against 
Pyrrhus,  on  account  of  the  inroads  which  he  had  madt^  into 
Thessaly.  Besides,  that  ambition  to  extend  their  dominions, 
which  is  a  distemper  natural  to  kings,  rendered  their  neighbour- 
hood mutually  alamting.  These  jealousies  increased  after  the 
death  of  Deidamia.  At  last,  each  having  possessed  himself 
of  part  of  Macedonia,  and  having  one  object  in  view,  the  gain- 
ing of  the  whole,  this  produced,  of  course,  new  causes  of  con- 
tention. Demetrius  marched  against  the  iEtolians,  and  re- 
duced them.  After  which,  he  left  Pantauchus  among  them 
with  a  considerable  force,  and  went  himself  to  seek  Pynrhus. 
Pyrrhus,  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  of  his  design,  went  to 
meet  him ;  but  taking  a  wrong  route,  they  inadvertently  passed 
each  other.  Demetrius  entered  Epirus,  and  committed  great 
ravages ;  and  Pyrrhus,  falling  in  with  Pantauchus,  gave  him 
battle.  The  dispute  was  warm  and  obstinate  on  both  aides, 
especially  where  the  generals  fought.  For  Pantauchus,  who, 
in  dexterity,  courage,  and  strength,  stood  foremost  among  the 
officers  of  Demetrius,  and  withal,  was  a  man  of^ahigh  and  am- 
bitious spirit,  challenged  Pyrrhus  to  the  combat.  And  Pjor- 
rhus,  who  was  behind  none  of  the  princes  of  his  time  in  valour 
and.renown,andwho  was  desirous  to  appropriate  to  himself  the 

*  Alexander  was  murdered  soon  titer. 
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hanaafB  of  Achillea^  rather  by  bis  sword  than  by  kindred, 
advwced  through  ^e  first  lines  against  Pantauchus.  They 
began  with  the  javelin ;  and  then  coming  to  the  sword,  ex- 
hausted all  that  art  or  strength  could  supply-  Pyrrhus  re* 
ceived  one  wound,  and  gave  his  adversary  two,  one  in  the 
diigh,  and  the  other  in  the  neck  ;  by  which  he  overpowered 
him,  and  brought  him  to  the  ground ;  but  could  not  kill  him 
outright,  because  he  was  rescued  by  his  friends.  The  Epirots, 
elated  with  their  prince's  victory,  and  admiring  his  valour, 
broke  into  and  dispersed  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  and  pur- 
suing the  fugitives,  killed  great  numbers  of  them,  and  took  five 
thousand  prisoners. 

This  battle  did  not  so  much  excite  the  resentment  and  hatred 
of  the  Macedonians  against  Pyrrhus  for  what  they  suffered, 
as  it  inpired  them  with  an  esteem  of  his  abilities,  and  admira- 
tion of  his  valour.  This  furnished  subject  of  discourse  to  all 
who  were  witnesses  of  his  exploits,  or  were  engaged  against 
him  in  the  action.  For  he  recalled  to  their  minds  the  coun- 
tenance, the  swiftness,  and  motion  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  in 
Pyrrhus  they  thought  they  saw  the  very  image  of  his  force  and 
impetuosity.  And  while  the  other  kings  represented  that  hero 
only  in  their  purple  robes,  in  the  number  of  guards,  the  bend 
of  the  neck,  and  the  lofty  manner  of  speaking,  the  king  of  £pi- 
rus  represented  him  in  deeds  of  arms  and  personal  achieve- 
ments. And  of  his  great  skill  in  ordering  and  drawing  up  an 
army,  we  have  proofs  in  the  writings  he  leTt  behind  him.  It  is 
also  said,  that  Antigonus  being  asked,  ^^  Who  was  the  greatest 
general,"  answered, "  P)rrrhu8  would  be,  if  he  lived  to  be  old." 
Antigonus,  indeed,  spoke  only  of  the  generals  of  his  time :  but 
Hannibal  said,  that  of  all  the  world  had  ever  beheld,  the  first  in 
genius  and  skill  was  Pyrrhus,  Scipio  the  second,  and  himself 
die  third ;  as  we  have  written  in  the  life  of  Scipio.*  This  was 
the  only  science  he  applied  himself  to ;  this  was  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  and  conversation ;  for  he  considered  it  as  a  royal 
study,  and  looked  upon  other  arts  as  mere  trifling  amusements. 
And  it  is  reported,  that  when  he  was  asked, — ^^  Whether  he 
thought  Python  or  Caphisias  the  best  musician  ?"  "  Polysper- 
chon,"  said  he,  "is  die  general;"  intimating  that  this  was 
the  only  point  which  it  became  a  king  to  inquire  into  or 
know. 

In  the  intercourse  of  life,  he  was  mild,  and  not  easily  pro- 
voked, but  ardent  and  quick  to  repay  a  kindness.  For  this 
reason*  he  was  greatly  aiBicted  at  the  death  of  iGropus.  "  His 
friend,"  he  said,  "  had  only  paid  the  tribute  to  nature,  but  he 
blamed  and  reproached  himself  for  putting  off  his  acknowledg- 

*  This  is  differently  related  in  the  life  of  Flaminius.  There  it  is  ssid,  that 
Hannibal  placed  Alexander  first,  Pjrrhus  second,  and  himself  the  third. 
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ments,  till,  by  these  delays,  he  had  lost  the  opportimity'^of 
making  any  return.  For  those  that  owe  money,  can  pay  it  to 
the  heirs  of  the  deceased,  but  when  a  return  of  kindnesses  is 
not  made  to  a  person  in  his  life-time,  it  grieves  the  heart  that 
has  any  goodness  or  honour  in  it."  When  some  advised  him 
to  banish  a  certain  ill-tongued  Ambracian,  who  id)used  him  be- 
hind his  back,  "  Let  the  fellow  stay  here,"  said  he,"  and  speak 
against  me  to  a  few,  rather  than  ramble  about,  and  give  me  a 
bad  character  to  all  the  world."  And  some  young  men  having 
taken  great  liberties  with  his  character  in  their  cups,  and  being 
afterwards  brought  to  answer  for  it,  he  asked  them, — ^^  Whether 
they  really  had  said  such  things?"  "We  did.  Sir,"  answered 
one  of  them,  "  and  should  have  said  a  great  deal  more,  if  we 
had  had  more  wine." — Upon  which  he  laughed,  and  dismissed 
them. 

After  the  death  of  Antigone,  he  married  several  wives  for 
the  purposes  of  interest  and  power;  namely,  the  daughter  of 
Autoleon  king  of  the  Paeonians ;  Bircenna  the  daughter  of  Bar- 
dyllis  king  of  the  Illyrians ;  and  Lanassa.the  daughter  of  Aga- 
thocles  of  Syracuse,  who  brought  him  in  dowry  the  isle  of  Cor- 
cyra,  which  her  father  had  taken.  By  Antigone  he  had  a  son 
named  Ptolemy  ;  by  Lanassa  he  had  Alexander ;  and  by  Bir- 
cenna, his  youngest  son  Helenus.  All  these  princes  had  natu- 
rally a  turn  for  war,  and  he  quickened  their  martial  ardour,  by 
giving  them  a  suitable  education  from  their  infemcy.  For  it  is 
said,  when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  them,  who  was  yet  a  child, 
"To  which  of  them  he  would  leave  his  kingdom?"  he  said, 
"  to  him  who  has  the  sharpest  sword."  This  was  very  like 
that  tragical  legacy  of  (Edipus  to  his  sons, 

The  sword's  keen  point  the  inheritance  shall  part.* 

After  the  battle,  Pyrrhus  returned  home,  distinguished  with 
glory,  and  still  more  elevated  in  his  sentiments.  The  Epirots 
having  given  him  on  this  occasion  the  name  of  Eagle,  he  said, 
"  If  I  am  an  eagle,  you  have  made  me  one ;  for  it  is  upon  your 
arms,  upon  your  wings,  that  I  have  risen  so  high." 

Soon  after,  having  intelligence  that  Demetrius  lay  danger- 
ously ill,  he  suddenly  entered  Macedonia,!  intending  only  an 
inroad  to  pillage  the  country.  But  he  was  very  near  seizing 
the  whole,  and  taking  the  kingdom  without  a  blow.  For  he 
•pushed  forward  as  far  as  Edessa  without  meeting  with  any  re- 
sistance ;  on  the  contrary,  many  of  the  inhabitants  repaired  to 
his  camp  and  joined  him.  The  danger  awakened  Demetrius, 
and  made  him  act  above  his  strength.    *His  friends,  too,  and 

*  Phenisse  of  Euripides,  Ver.  68.  1 

'    fin  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  twentvthird  Olympiad,  two  huii- 
drcd  and  eighty^ur  years  before  Christ- 
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officers,  quickly  assembled  a  good  body  of  troops,  and  moved 
forward  with  great  spirit  and  vigour  agunst  Pyrrhus.  But 
as  he  came  only  with  a  design  to  plunder,  he  did  not  stand  to 
receive  them.  He  lost,  however,  a  considerable  number  of 
men  in  his  retreat,  for  the  Macedonians  harassed  his  rear  all  the 
way. 

Demetrius,  though  he  had  driven  out  Pyrrhus  with  so  much 
ease,  was  far  from  slighting  and  despising  him  afterwards. 
But  as  he  meditated  great  diings,  and  had  determined  to  at- 
tempt the  recovery  of  his  paternal  kingdom  with  an  army  of 
a  hundred  thousand  men,  and  five  hundred  sail  of  ships,  he 
diought  it  not  prudent  either  to  embroil  himself  with  Pyr- 
rhus, or  to  leave  behind  him  so  dangerous  a  neighbour.  And 
as  he  was  not  at  leisure  to  continue  the  war  with  him,  he  con^ 
eluded  a  peace,  that  he  might  turn  his  arms  with  more  security 
against  the  other  kings.*  The  designs  of  Demetrius  were 
soon  discovered  by  this  peace,  and  by  the  greatness  of  his  pre* 
parations.  The  kings  were  alarmed,  and  sent  ambassadors  to 
Pyrrhus  with  letters,  expressing  their  astonishment,  that  he 
neglected  his  opportunity  to  make  war  upon  Demetrius.  They 
represented  with  how  much  ease  he  might  drive  him  out  of 
Macedonia,  thus  engaged  as  he  was  in  many  troublesome  en- 
terprises; instead  of  which  he  waited  till  Demetrius  had  des- 
patched all  his  other  afiisirs,  and  was  grown  so  much  more 
powerful  as  to  be  able  to  bring  the  war  to  his  own  doors,  and 
to  put  him  under  the  necessity  of  fighting  for  the  altars  of  his 
gods,  and  Ae  sepulchres  of  his  ancestors  in  Molossia  itself; 
and  this  too,  when  he  had  just  been  deprived  by  Demetrius  of 
the  island  of  Corc3a-a,  together  with  his  wife.  For  Lanassa 
having  her  complaints  against  Pyrrhus,  for  paying  more  atten- 
tion to  his  other  wives,  though  barbarians,  than  to  her,  had  re- 
tired to  Corcyra;  and  wanting  to  marry  another  king,  invited 
Demetrius  to  receive  her  hand,  knowing  him  to  be  more  in- 
clined to  marriage  than  any  of  the  neighbouring  princes.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sailed  to  the  island,  married  Lanassa,  and  left  a 
garrison  in  the  city. 

The  kings,  at  the  same  time  that  they  wrote  these  letters  to 
Pyrrhus,  took  the  field  themselves  to  harass  Demetrius,  who 
delayed  his  expedition,  and  continued  his  preparations.  Pto- 
lemy put  to  sea  with  a  great  fleet,  and  drew  off  many  of  the 
Grecian  cities.  Lysimachus  entered  the  upper  Macedonia  from 
Thrace,  and  ravaged  the  country.  And  Pyrrhus  taking  up 
arms  at  the  same  time,  marched  against  Beroea,  expecting  that 
Demetrius  would  go  to  meet  Lysimachus,  and  leave  the  lower 
Macedonia  unguarded;  which  fell  out  accordingly.  The  night 
before  he  set  out,  he  dreamed  that  Alexander  the  Great  called 

*  SeleucuB,  Ptolemy,  aod  Lysimachus. 
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him,  and  that,  when  he  came  to  him,  he  found  htm  aick  in  bed, 
but  was  received  with  many  obliging  expressions  of  friend- 
ship, and  a  promise  of  sudden  assistance.  Pyrrhus  said, — 
**  How  can  you,  sir,  who  are  sick,  be  able  to  assist  me  ?'*  Alex- 
ander answered, — *•*•  I  will  do  it  with  my  name :"  and  at  the 
same  time  he  mounted  a  Nissan  horse,"*  and  seemed  to  lead 
the  way. 

Pyrrhus,  greatly  encouraged  by  this  vision,  advanced  with 
the  utmost  expedition ;  and  having  traversed  the  intermediate 
countries,  came  before  Beroea  and  took  it.  There  he  fixed  his 
head-quarters,  and  reduced  the  other  cities  by  his  generals. 
When  Demetrius  received  intelligence  of  this,  and  perceived, 
moreover,  a  spirit  of  mutiny  among  the  Macedonians  in  his 
camp,  he  was  uraid  to  proceed  farther,  lest,  when  they  came 
in  sight  of  a  Macedonian  prince,  and  one  of  an  illustrious  cha- 
racter too,  they  should  revolt  to  him.  He  therefore  turned 
back,  and  led  them  against  Pjnrhus,  who  was  a  stranger,  and 
the  object  of  their  hatred.  Upon  his  encamping  nesur  Beraa, 
many  mhabitants  of  that  plstce  mixed  with  his  soldiers,  and 
highly  extolled  Pyrrhus.  They  represented  him  as  a  man  in- 
vincible in  arms,  of  uncommon  magnanimity,  and  one  who 
treated  those  who  fell  into  his  hands  with  great  gentleness  and 
humanity.  There  were  also  some  of  P3nThus'  emissaries, 
who,  pretending  themselves  Macedonians,  observed  to  Deme- 
trius'  men,  that  then  was  the  time  to  get  free  from  his  cruel 
yoke,  and  to  embrace  the  interests  of  Pyrrhus,  who  was  a  pa- 
pular man,  and  who  loved  a  soldier.  After  this,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  army  was  in  a  ferment,  and  they  cast  their  eyes 
around  for  Pyrrhus.  It  happened  that  he  was  then  without 
his  helmet ;  but  recollecting  himself,  he  soon  put  it  on  again, 
and  ^ras  immediately  known  by  his  lofty  plume  and  his  crest 
of  goat's  homs.f  Many  of  the  Macedonians  now  ran  to  him, 
and  begged  him  to  give  them  the  word  4  while  others  crown- 
ed themselves  with  branches  of  oak,  because  they  saw  them 
worn  by  his  men.  Some  had  even  the  confidence  to  tell  De- 
metrius, that  the  most  prudent  part  he  could  take  would  be  to 
withdraw,  and  lay  down  the  government.  As  he  found  the 
motions  of  the  army  agreeable  to  this  sort  of  discourse,  he 
was  terrified,  and  made  off  privately,  disguised  in  a  mean 
cloak,  and  a  common  Macedonian  hat.     Pyrrhus,  upon  this, 

*  Nisacft  was  a  province  near  the  Caspian  sea,  which  Strabo  tells  as  was  fa- 
mous for  its  breed  of  horses.  The  kings  of  Penna  used  to  provide  themselves 
there. — Strab:  lib.  xi. 

f  Alexander  the  Great  is  represented  on  his  medals  with  such  a  crest.  The 
goat,  indeed,  was  the  symbol  of  the  kingdom  of  Hacedon.  The  prophet 
Daniel  uses  it  as  such.    The  original  of  that  symbol  may  be  found  in  Justin. 

^nr^HfAd  may  signify  the  -n^rdt  because  it  helps  to  k#ep  the  soldiers  together. 
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became  master  of  the  camp,  without  striking  a  blow,  and  was 
proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia. 

Lysimachus  made  his  appearance  soon  after,  and  pretending 
that  he  had  contributed  equally  to  the  flight  of  Demetrius,  de- 
manded his  share  of  the  kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  as  he  thought 
himself  not  sufficiently  established  among  the  Macedonians, 
but  rather  in  a  dubious  situation,  accepted  the  proposal ;  and 
they  divided  the  cities  and  provinces  between  them.  This  par- 
tition seemed  to  be  of  service  for  the  present,  and  prevented 
their  going  directly  to  war ;  but,  soon  after,  they  found  it  the 
beginning  of  perpetual  complaints  and  quarrels,  instead  of  a 
perfect  reconciliation.  For  how  is  it  possible  that  they  whose 
ambition  is  not  to  be  terminated  by  seas  and  mountains,  and 
uninhabitable  deserts,  whose  thirst  of  dominion  is  not  to  be 
confined  by  the  bounds  that  part  Europe  and  Asia,  should, 
when  so  near  each  other,  and  joined  in  one  lot,  sit  down  con- 
tented, and  abstain  from  mutual  injuries  f  Undoubtedly  they 
are  always  at  war  in  their  hearts,  having  the  seeds  of  perfidy 
and  envy  there.  As  for  the  names  of  peace  and  war,  they  ap- 
ply them  occasionally,  like  money,  to  their  use,  not  to  the 
purposes  of  justice.  And  they  act  with  much  more  probity 
when  they  professedly  make  war,  than  when  they  sanctify  a 
short  truce,  and  cessation  of  mutual  injuries,  with  the  names 
of  justice  and  friendship.  Pyrrhus  was  a  proof  of  this;  for 
opposing  Demetrius  again,  when  his  affairs  began  to  be  a  little 
re-established,  and  checking  his  power,  which  seemed  to  be 
recovering,  as  it  were,  from  a  great  illness,  he  marched  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Grecians,  and  went  in  person  to  Athens.  He 
ascended  into  the  citadel,  and  sacrificed  to  the  goddess  ;  after 
which  he  came  down  into  the  city  the  same  day,  and  thus  ad- 
dressed the  people : — ^**  I  think  myself  happy  in  this  testimony 
of  the  kind  regard  of  the  Athenians,  and  of  the  confidence 
they  put  in  me;  I  advise  them,  however,  as  they  tender  their 
safety,  never  to  admit  another  king  within  their  walls,  but  to 
shut  their  gates  against  all  that  shall  desire  it.""* 

Soon  after  this  he  concluded  a  peace  with  Demetrius ;  and 
yet  Demetrius  was  no  sooner  passed  into  Asia,  than  Pyrrhus, 
at  the  instigation  of  Lysimachus,  drew  off  Thessaly  from  its 
allegiance,  and  attacked  his  garrisons  in  Greece.  He  found, 
indeed,  the  Macedonians  better  subjects  in  time  of  war  than 
in  peace,  besides  that  he  himself  was  more  fit  for  action  than 
repose.  At  last,  Demetrius  being  entirely  defeated  in  Syria, 
Lysimachus,  who  had  nothing  to  fear  from  that  quarter,  nor 
any  other  affairs  to  engage  him,  immediately  turned  his  forces 
against  Pyrrhus,  who  lay  in  quarters  at  Edessa.  Upon  his  ar- 
rival, he  fell  upon  one  of  the  king's  convoys,  and  took  it,  by 

*  The  Athenians  followed  bis  advice>  and  drove  out  Demetrius'  gamson. 
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which  he  greatly  distressed  his  troops  for  want  of  provisions. 
Besides  this,  he  corrupted  the  principal  Macedonians  by  his 
letters  and  emissaries,  reproaching  them  for  choosing  for  their 
sovereign  a  stranger,  whose  ancestors  had  always  been  subject 
to  the  Macedonians,  while  they  expelled  the  friends  and  com- 
panions of  Alexander.  As  the  majority  listened  to  these  sug- 
gestions, Pyrrhus,  fearing  the  event,  withdrew  with  his  Epi- 
rots  and  auxiliary  forces,  and  so  lost  Macedonia  in  the  same 
manner  he  had  gained  it.  KinRs,  therefore,  have  no  reason  to 
filame  the  people  for  changing  for  interest,  since  in  that  they  do 
but  imitate  their  masters,  who  are  patterns  of  treachery  and 
perfidiousness,  and  who  think  that  man  most  capable  or  serv- 
ing them,  who  pays  the  least  regard  to  honesty. 

When  Pyrrhus  had  thus  retired  into  Epirus,  and  left  Mace- 
donia, he  had  a  fair  occasion  given  him  by  fortune  to  enjoy 
himself  in  quiet,  and  to  govern  his  own  kingdom  in  peace. 
But  he  was  persuaded,  that  neither  to  annoy  others,  nor  to  be 
annoyed  by  them,  was  a  life  insufferably  languishing  and  te- 
dious.    Like  Achilles,  he  could  not  endure  inaction ; — 

He  pin'd  in  dull  repose ;  his  heart  indignant 
Bade  the  scene  change  to  war,  to  wounds  and  death. 

His  anxiety  for  fresh  employment  was  relieved  as  follows : — 
The  Romans  were  then  at  war  with  the  Tarentines.  The  lat- 
ter were  not  able  to  support  the  dispute,  and  yet  the  bold  and 
turbulent  harangues  of  their  leading  men  would  not  suffer  them 
to  put  an  end  to  it.  They  resolved  therefore  to  call  in  Pyr- 
rhus, and  put  their  forces  under  his  command ;  there  being  no 
other  prince  who  had  then  so  much  leisure,  or  was  so  able  a 
general.  The  oldest  and  most  sensible  of  the  citizens  opposed 
this  measure,  but  were  overborne  by  the  noise  and  violence  of 
the  multitude ;  and  when  they  saw  this,  they  no  longer  attend- 
ed the  assemblies.  But  there  was  a  worthy  man,  named  Meton. 
who,  on  the  day  that  the  decree  was  to  be  ratified,  after  the 
people  had  taken  their  seats,  came  into  the  assembly  with  an 
air  of  intoxication,  having,  like  persons  in  that  condition,  a 
withered  garland  upon  his  head,  a  torch  in  his  hand,  and  a  wo- 
man playing  on  the  flute  before  him.  As  no  decorum  can  well 
be  observed  by  a  crowd  of  people  in  a  free  state,  some  clapped 
their  hands,  others  laughed,  but  nobody  pretended  to  stop  nim. 
On  the  contrary,  they  called  upon  the  woman  to  play,  and  him 
to  come  forward  and  sing.  Silence  being  made,  he  said, — 
**Men  of  Tarentum,  ye  do  extremely  well  to  suffer  those  who 
have  a  mind  to  it,  to  play  and  be  merry,  while  they  may;  and, 
if  you  are  wise,  you  will  all  now  enjoy  the  same  liberty;  for 
you  must  have  other  business,  and  another  kind  of  life,  when 
Pyrrhus  once  enters  your  city.''  This  address  made  a  great 
impression  upon  the  Tarentines,  and  a  whisper  of  assent  ran 
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through  the  assembly.  But  some  fearing  that  they  should  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Romans,  if  peace  were  made,  reproached 
the  people  with  so  tamely  suffering  themselves  to  be  made  a^ 
jest  of,  and  insulted  by  a  drunkard ;  and  then  turning  upon 
Meton,  they  thrust  him  out.  The  decree  thus  being  confirm- 
ed, they  sent  ambassadors  to  Epirus,  not  only  in  the  name  of 
the  Tarentines,  but  of  the  other  Greeks  in  Italy,  with  presents 
to  Pyrrhus,  and  orders  to  tell  him, — "That  they  wanted  a  ge- 
neral of  ability  and  character. — As  for  troops,  he  would  find  a 
large  supply  of  them  upon  the  spot,  from  the  Lucanians,  the 
Messapians,  the  Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  to  the  amount  of 
twenty  thousand  horse,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
foot."  These  promises  not  only  elevated  Pyrrhus,  but  raised 
in  the  Epirots  a  strong  inclination  to  the  war. 

There  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrrhus,  a  Thessalian  named 
Cineas,  a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  who  having  been  a  disci- 
ple of  Demosthenes,  was  the  only  orator  of  his  time  that  pre- 
sented his  hearers  with  a  lively  image  of  the  force  and  spirit 
of  that  great  master.  This  man  had  devoted  himself  to  Pyr- 
rhus, and  in  all  the  embassies  he  was  employed  in,  confirmed 
that  saying  of  Euripides — 

The  gates  that  steel  exclude,  resistless  eloquence  shall  enter. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  say, — "That  Cineas  had  gained  him 
more  cities  by  his  address,  than  he  had  won  by  his  arms;'' 
and  he  continued  to  heap  honours  and  employments  upon  him. 
Cineas,  now  seeing  Pyrrhus  intent  upon  his  preparations  for 
Italy,  took  an  opportunity,  when  he  saw  him  at  leisure,  to 
draw  him  into  the  following  conversation: — "The  Romans 
have  the  reputation  of  being  excellent  soldiers,  and  have  the 
command  of  many  warlike  nations ;  if  it  please  heaven  that 
we  conquer  them,  what  use.  Sir,  shall  we  make  of  our  vic- 
tory ?''— "  Cineas,"  replied  the  king,  "  your  question  answers 
nself.  When  the  Romans  are  once  subdued,  there  is  no  towp, 
whether  Greek  or  barbarian,  in  all  the  country,  that  will  dare 
oppose  us ;  but  we  shall  immediately  be  masters  of  all  Italy, 
whose  greatness,  power,  and  importance,  no  man  knows  better 
than  you."  Cineas,  after  a  short  pause,  continued, — ^"  But, 
after  we  have  conquered  Italy,  what  shall  we  do  next.  Sir  ?" 
Pyrrhus,  not  yet  perceiving  his  drift,  replied, — "  There  is 
Sicily  very  near,  and  stretches  out  her  arms  to  receive  us,  a 
fruitful  and  populous  island,  and  easy  to  be  taken.  For  Aga- 
thocles  was  no  sooner  gone,  than  faction  and  anarchy  prevailed 
among  her  cities,  and  every  thing  is  kept  in  confusion  by  her 
turbulent  demagogues." — "  What  you  say,  my  prince,"  said 
Cineas,  "  is  very  probable  ;  but  is  the  taking  of  Sicily  to  con- 
clude our  expeditions?" — ^"  Far  from  it,"  answered  Pyrrhus, 
^^  for  if  heaven  grant  us  success  in  this,  that  success  shall  only 
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be  the  prelude  to  greater  things.  Who  can  forbear  Libya 
and  Carthage,  then  within  reach?  which  Agathocles,  even 
when  he  fled  in  a  clandestine  manner  from  Syracuse,  and  cross- 
cd  the  sea  with  a  few  ships  only,  had  almost  made  himself 
master  of.  And  when  we  have  made  such  conquests,  who  can 

Cretend  to  say  that  any  of  our  enemies,  who  are  now  so  inso- 
nt,  will  think  of  resisting  us?" — *''  To  be  sure,"  said  Cineas, 
"  they  will  not ;  for  it  is  clear  that  so  much  power  will  enable 
you  to  recover  Macedonia,  and  to  establish  yourself  uncon- 
tested sovereign  of  Greece.  But  when  we  have  conquered 
all,  what  are  we  to  do  then  ?" — ^*'  Why  then,  my  friend,"  said 
Pyrrhus,  laughing,  "  we  will  take  our  ease,  and  drink,  and  be 
rnerrj^"  Cineas,  having  brought  him  thus  far,  replied, — ^*  And 
what  hinders  us  from  drinking  and  taking  our  ease  now,  when 
we  have  already  those  things  in  our' hands,  at  which  we  pro- 
pose to  arrive  through  seas  of  blood,  through  infinite  toils 
and  dangers,  through  innumerable  calamities,  which  we  must 
both  cause  and  suffer?" 

This  discourse  of  Cineas  gave  Pyrrhus  pain,  but  produced 
no  reformation.  He  saw  the  certain  happiness  which  he  gave 
up,  but  was  not  able  to  forego  the  hopes  that  flattered  his  de- 
sires. In  the  first  place,  therefore,  he  sent  Cineas  to  Taren- 
tum  with  three  thousand  foot ;  from  whence  there  arrived, 
soon  after,  a  great  number  of  galleys,  transports,  and  flat-bot- 
tomed boats,  on  board  of  which  he  put  twenty  elephants,  three 
thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  foot,  two  uiousand  archers, 
and  five  hundred  slingers.  When  all  was  ready,  he  set  sail; 
but  as  soon  as  he  was  got  into  the  midst  of  the  Ionian  sea,  he 
was  attacked  by  a  violent  wind  at  north,  which  was  unusual 
at  that  season.  The  storm  raged  terribly ;  but  by  the  skill 
and  extraordinary  eiForts  of  his  pilots  and  mariners,  his  ship 
made  the  Italian  shore,  with  infinite  labour,  and  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  rest  of  the  fleet  could  not  hold  their  course, ' 
but  were  dispersed  far  and  wide.  Some  of  the  ships  were 
quite  beaten  off*  from  the  coast  of  Italy,  and  driven  into  the 
Libyan  and  Sicilian  sea ;  others,  not  being  able  to  double  the 
Cape  of  lapygia,  were  overtaken  by  the  night ;  and,  a  great 
and  boisterous  sea  driving  them  upon  a  difficult  and  rocky 
shore,  they  were  all  in  the  utmost  distress.  The  king's  ship, 
indeed,  by  its  size  and  strength,  resisted  the  force  of  the 
waves,  while  the  wind  blew  from  the  sea ;  but  that  coming 
about,  and  blowing  directly  from  the  shore,  the  ship,  as  she 
stood  with  her  head  against  it,  was  in  danger  of  opening  by 
the  shocks  she  received.  And  yet  to  be  driven  off  again  into 
a  tempestuous  sea,  while  the  wind  continually  shifted  from 
point  to  point,  seemed  the  most  dreadful  case  of  all.  In  this 
extremity  Pyrrhus  threw  himself  overboard,  and  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  Irho  strove  which 
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should  give  him  the  best  assistance^  But  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  the  roaring  and  resistance  of  the  waves,  which  beat 
upon  the  shore,  and  were  driven  back  with  equal  violence, 
rendered  it  extremely  difficult  to  save  him.  At  last,  by  day- 
break, the  wind  being  considerably  fallen,  with  much  trouble 
he  got  ashore,  greatly  weakened  in  body,  but  with  a  strength 
and  firmness  of  mind  which  bravely  combated  the  distress. 
At  the  same^time  the  Messapians,  on  whose  coast  he  was  cast, 
ran  down  to  give  them  all  the  succour  in  their  power.  They 
also  met  with  some  other  of  his  vessels,  that  had  weathered 
the  storm,  in  which  were  a  small  number  of  horse,  not  quite 
two  thousand  foot,  and  two  elephants.  With  these  Pyrrhus 
marched  to  Tarentum. 

When  Cineas  was  informed  of  this,  he  drew  out  his  forces, 
and  went  to  meet  him.  Pyrrhus,  upon  his  arrival  at  Taren- 
tum, did  not  choose  to  have  recourse  to  compulsion  at  first, 
nor  to  do  any  thing  against  the  inclination  of  the  inhabitants, 
till  his  ships  were  safe  arrived,  and  the  greatest  part  of  his 
forces  collected.  But,  after  this,  seeing  the  Tarentines,  so  far 
from  being  in  a  condition  to  defend  others,  that  they  would 
not  even  defend  themselves,  except  they  were  driven  to  it  by 
necessity ;  and  that  they  sat  still  at  home,  and  spent  their 
time  about  the  baths,  or  in  feasting  and  idle  talk,  as  expecting 
that  he  would  fight  for  them  ;  he  shut  up  the  places  of  exer- 
cise and  the  walks,  where  they  used,  as  tney  sauntered  along, 
to  conduct  the  war  with  words.  He  also  put  a  stop  to  their 
unseasonable  entertainments,  revels,  and  diversions.  Instead 
of  these,  he  called  them  to  arms,  and  in  his  musters  and  re- 
views was  severe  and  inexorable ;  so  that  many  of  them  quit- 
ted the  place ;  for  bemg  unaccustomed  to  be  under  command, 
they  called  that  a  slavery  which  was  not  a  life  of  pleasure. 

He  now  received  intelligence  that  Laevinus  the  Roman  con- 
•sul,  was  coming  against  him  with  a  great  army,  and  ravaging 
Lucania  by  the  way.  And  though  the  confederates  were  not 
come  up,  yet  looking  upon  it  as  a  disgrace  to  sit  still  and  see 
the  enemy  approach  still  nearer,  he  took  the  field  with  the 
troops  he  had.  But  first  he  sent  a  herald  to  the  Romans  with 
proposals,  before  they  came  to  extremities,  to  terminate  their 
differences  amicably  with  the  Greeks  in  Italy,  by  taking  him 
for  the  mediator  and  umpire.  Lsevinus  answered, — "That 
the  Romans  neither  accepted  Pyrrhus  as  a  mediator,  nor  fear** 
cd  him  as  an  enemy."  Whereupon,  he  marched  forward,  and 
encamped  upon  the  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandosia  and 
Heraclea ;  and  having  notice  that  the  Romans  were  near,  and 
hy  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Siris,  he  rode  up  to  the  river 
to  take  a  view  of  them.  When  he  saw  the  order  of  their 
troops,  the  appointment  of  their  watches,  and  the  regularity 
of  their  whole  encampment,  he  was  struck  with  admiration. 
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and  said  to  a  friend  who  was  by,— ^^  Megacles,  the  disposi- 
tion of  these  barbarians  has  nothing  of  the  barbarian  in  it } 
we  shall  see  whether  the  rest  will  answer  it.''  He  now  became 
solicitous  for  the  event;  and,  determining  to  wait  for  the  allies, 
set  a  guard  upon  the  river,  to  oppose  the  Romans,  if  they 
should  endeavour  to  pass  it.  The  Romans,  on  ^eir  part, 
hastening  to  prevent  the  coming  up  of  those  forces,  which  he 
had  resolved  to  wait  for,  attempted  the  passage.  The  infantry 
took  to  the  fords,  and  the  cavalry  got  over  wherever  they 
could ;  so  that  the  Greeks  were  afraid  of  being  surrounded, 
and  retreated  to  their  main  body. 

Pyrrhus,  gready  concerned  at  this,  ordered  his  foot-officers 
to  draw  up  the  forces,  and  to  stand  to  their  arms ;  while  he 
advanced  with  the  horse,  who  were  about  three  thousand,  in 
hopes  of  finding  the  Romans  yet  busied  in  the  passage,  and 
dispersed  without  any  order.  But  when  he  saw  a  great  num- 
ber of  shields  glittering  above  the  water,  and  the  horse  pre- 
serving their  ranks  as  they  passed,  he  closed  his  own  ranks, 
and  began  the  attack.  Besides  his  being  distinguished  by  the 
beauty  and  lustre  of  his  arms,  which  were  of  very  curious 
fabric,  he  performed  acts  of  valour  worthy  the  great  reputa- 
tion he  had  acquired.  For,  though  he  exposed  his  person  in 
the  hottest  of  the  engagement,  and  charged  with  the  greatest 
vigour,  he  was  never  in  the  least  disturbed,  nor  lost  his  pre- 
sence of  mind  ;  but  gave  his  orders  as  coolly  as  if  he  had  been 
out  of  the  action,  and  moved  to  this  side  or  that,  as  occasion 
required,  to  support  his  men  where  he  saw  them  maintaining 
an  unequal  fight. 

Leonatu|  of  Macedon  observed  an  Italian  horseman  very 
intent  upon  Pyrrhus,  changing  his  post  as  he  did,  and  regulating 
all  his  motions  by  his.  Whereupon  he  rode  up,  and  said  to 
him,—"  Do  you  see,  Sir,  that  barbarian  upon  tne  black  horse 
with  white  feet?  he  seems  to  meditate  some  great  and  dreadful 
design.  He  keeps  you  in  his  eye;  full  of  fire  and  spirit,  he 
singles  you  out,  and  takes  no  notice  of  any  body  else.  There- 
fore, be  on  your  guard  against  him."  Pyrrhus  answered, — 
"  It  is  impossible,  Leonatus,  to  avoid  our  destiny.  But  nei- 
ther this,  nor  any  other  Italian,  shall  have  much  satisfaction 
in  engaging  with  me."  While  they  were  yet  speaking,  the 
Italian  levelled  his  spear,  and  spurred  his  horse  against  P}T- 
rhus.  He  missed  the  king,  but  run  his  horse  through,  as  Leo- 
natus did  the  Italian's  the  same  moment,  so  that  both  horses 
fell  together.  Pyrrhus  was  carried  off  by  his  friends,  who 
gathered  round  him,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who  fought  to  the 
very  last.  .  This  brave  man  had  the  command  of  a  troop  of 
horse.  Ferentum  was  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  his  name 
Oplacus. 

This  made  Pyrrhus  more  cautious.     And  now  seeing  his 
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cavaliy  give  ground,  he,  sent  his  infantry  orders  to  advance, 
and  formed  them  as  soon  as  they  came  up.  Then  giving  hia 
robe  and  his  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his  friends,  he  disguised 
himself  in  his,  and  proceeded  to  the  charge.  The  Romans  re- 
ceived him  with  great  firmness,  and  the  success  of  the  battle 
remained  long  undecided.  It  is  even  said,  that  each  army  was 
broken  and  gave  way  seven  times,  and  rallied  as  often.  He 
changed  his  arms  very  seasonably,  for  that  saved  his  life ;  but 
at  the  same  time  it  had  nearly  ruined  his  affairs,  and  lost  him 
die  victory.  Many  aimed  at  Megacles ;  but  the  man  who  first 
wounded  him  and  brought  him  to  the  ground,  was  named 
Dexous.  Dexous  seized  his  helmet  and  his  robe,  and  rode  up 
to  Laevinus,  showing  the  spoils,  and  crying  out  that  he  had 
slain  Pyrrhus.  The  spoils  being  passed  from  rank  to  rank,  as 
it  were  in  triumph,  the  Roman  array  shouted  for  joy,  while 
that  of  the  Greeks  was  struck  with  grief  and  consternation/ 
This  held  till  Pyrrhus,  apprised  of  what  had  happened,  rode 
about  the  army  uncovered,  stretching  out  his  hand  to  his  sol- 
diers, and  giving  them  to  know  him  by  his  voice.  At  last  the 
Romans  were  worsted,  chiefly  by  means  of  the  elephants ;  for 
the  horses,  before  they  came  near  them,  were  frightened,  and 
ran  baick  with  their  riders ;  and  Pyrrhus  commanding  his  Thes- 
salian  cavalry  to  fall  upon  them  while  in  this  disorder,  they 
vrere  routed  with  great  slaughter.  Dionysius  writes,  that  near 
fifteen  thousand  Romans  fell  in  this  battle,  but  Hieronymus 
makes  the  number  only  seven  thousand.  On  Pyrrhus'  side, 
Dionysius  says,  there  were  thirteen  thousand  killed ;  Hiero- 
nymus, not  quite  four  thousand.  Among  these,  however, 
were  the  most  valuable  of  his  friends  and  officers,  whose  ser- 
vices he  had  made  great  use  of,  and  in  whom  he  had  placed 
the  highest  confidence. 

Pjorhus  immediately  entered  the  Roman  camp,  which  he 
found  deserted.  He  gained  over  many  cities  which  had  been 
in  alliance  with  Rome,  and  laid  waste  the  territories  of  others. 
Nay,  he  advanced  to  within  thirty-seven  miles  of  Rome  itself. 
The  Lucanians  and  the  Samnites  joined  him  after  the  battle, 
and  were  reproved  for  their  delay ;  but  it  was  plain  that  he 
was  g^eady  elevated  and  delighted,  with  having  defeated  so 
powerful  an  army  of  Romans  with  the  assistance  of  the  Taren- 
tines  only. 

The  Romans,  on  this  occasion,  did  not  take  the  command 
from  Lsevinus,  though  Caius  Fabricius  is  reported  to  have 
said, — ^-^  That  the  Romans  were  not  overcome  by  the  Epirots, 
but  Laevinus  by  Pyrrhus:"  intimating,  that  the  defeat  was 
owing  to  the  inferiority  of  the  general,  not  of  his  troops.  Then 
raising  new  levies,  filling  up  their  legions,  and  talking  in  2^ 
lofty  and  menacing  tone  about  the  war,  they  struck  Pyrrhus 
with  amazement.     He  thought  proper,  therefore,  to  send  an 
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embassy  to  them  ^st,  to  try  whether  they  were  disposed  to 
peace;  being  satisfied  that  to  take  the  city,  and  make  an  ab- 
solute conquest,  was  an  undertaking  of  too  much  difficulty  to 
be  effected  by  such  an  army  as  his  was  at  that  time ;  whereas 
if  he  could  bring  them  to  terms  of  accommodation,  and  con- 
clude a  peace  with  them,  it  would  be  very  glorious  for  him 
after  such  a  victory. 

Cineas,  who  was  sent  with  this  commission,  applied  to  the 
great  men,  and  sent  them  and  their  wives  presents  in  his  mas- 
ter^s  name.  But  they  all  refused  them;  the  women,  as  well 
as  die  men,  declaring,*^^^  That  when  Rome  had  publicly  rati- 
fied a  treaty  with  the  king,  they  should  then  on  their  parts  be 
ready  to  give  him  every  mark  of  their  friendship  and  respect." 
And  though  Cineas  made  a  very  engaging  speech  to  the  senate, 
and  used  many  arguments  to  induce  them  to  close  with  him, 
yet  the^  lent  not  a  willing  ear  to  his  propositions,  notwith- 
standing that  Pyrrhus  offered  to  restore,  without  ransom,  the 
prisoners  he  had  made  in  the  batde,  and  promised  to  assist 
them  in  the  conquest  of  Italy,  desiring  nothing  in  return  but 
their  friendship  for  himself,  and  security  for  the  Tarentines. 
Some  indeed  seemed  inclined  to  peace,  urging  that  they  had 
already  lost  a  great  batde,  and  had  a  still  greater  to  expect, 
since  ryrrhus  was  joined  by  several  nations  in  Italy.  There 
was  then  an  illustrious  Roman,  Appius  Claudius  by  name, 
who,  on  account  of  his  great  age  and  the  loss  of  his  sight,  had 
declined  all  attendance  to  public  business.  But  when  he 
heard  of  the  embassy  from  Pyrrhus,  and  the  report  prevailed 
that  the  senate  was  going  to  vote  for  the  peace,  he  could  not 
contain  himself,  but  ordered  his  servants  to  take  him  up,  and 
carry  him  in  his  chair  through  the  forum  to  the  senate-house. 
When  he  was  brought  to  the  door,  his  sons  and  sons-in-law 
received  him,  and  led  him  into  the  senate.  A  respectful  si- 
lence was  observed  by  the  whole  body  on  his  appearance  ;  and 
he  delivered  his  sentiments  in  the  following  terms: — ^^  Hitherto 
I  have  regarded  my  blindness  as  a  misfortune,  but  now,  Ro- 
mans, I  wish  I  had  been  as  deaf  as  I  am  blind ;  for  then  I 
should  not  have  heard  of  your  shameful  counsels  and  decrees, 
so  ruinous  to  the  glory  of  Rome.  Where  now  arc  your 
speeches  so  much  echoed  about  the  world,  that  if  Alexander 
the  Great  had  come  into  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  antl  your 
fathers  in  the  vigour  of  their  age,  he  would  not  now  be  cele- 
brated as  invincible,  but  either  by  his  flight  or  his  fall  would 
have  added  to  the  glory' of  Romef  You  now  show  the  vanity 
and  folly  of  that  boast,  while  you  dread  the  Chaonians  and 
Molossian3,  who  were  ever  a  prey  to  tlie  Macedonians ;  and 
tremble  at  the  name  of  Pyrrhus,  who  has  all  his  life  been  pay- 
ing his  court  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  Alexander.  At 
present  he  wanders  about  Italy,  not  so  much  to  ^ccour  the 
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Greeks  here,  as  to  avoid  his  enemies  at  home ;  and  he  pro- 
mises to  procure  us  the  empire  of  this  country,  with  those 
forces  which  could  not  enable  him  to  keep  a  small  part  of  Ma- 
cedonia. Do  not  expect,  then,  to  get  rid  of  him,  by  entering 
into  alliance  with  him.  That  tftep  will  only  open  a  door  to 
many  invaders.  For  who  is  there  that  will  not  despise  you, 
and  think  you  an  easy  conquest,  if  Pyrrhus  not  only  escapes 
unpunished  for  his  insolence,  but  gains  the  Tarentines  and 
Samnites,  as  a  reward  for  insulting  the  Romans  ?'' 

Appius  had  no  sooner  done  speaking,  than  they  voted  una- 
nimously for  the  war,  and  dismissed  Cineas  with  thisr  answer^ 
— **  That  when  Pyrrhus  had  quitted  Italy,  they  would  enter 
upon  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  alliance  with  him,  if  he  desired 
it ;  but  while  he  continued  there  in  a  hostile  manner,  they 
would  prosecute  the  war  against  him  with  all  their  force, 
though  he  should  have  defeated  a  thousand  Lsvinuses.*' 

It  is  said,  that  Cineas,  while  he  was  upon  this  business,  took 
great  pains  to  observe  the  manners  ot  the  Romans,  and  to 
examine  into  the  natureiof  their  government.  And  when  he 
had  learned  what  he  desired,  by  conversing  with  their  great 
men,  he  made  a  faithful  report  of  all  to  Pyrrhus  j  and  told  him, 
amoHK  the  rest, — ^"^  That  tne  senate  appeared  to  him  an  assem- 
bly of '  kings ;  and  as  to  the  people,  they  were  so  numerous, 
that  he  was  afraid  he  had  to  do  with  a  Lemsean  hydra."  For 
the  consul  had  already  an  army  on  foot  twice  as  large  as  the 
former,  and  had  left  multitudes  behind  in  Rome  of  a  proper 
age  for  enlisting,  and  sufficient  to  form  many  such  armies. 

After  this,  Fabricius  came  ambassador  to  Pyrrhus,  to  treat 
about  the  ransom  and  exchange  of  prisoners.  Fabricius,  as 
Cineas  informed  Pyrrhus,  was  highly  valued  by  the  Romans 
for  his  probity  and  martial  abilities;  but  he  was  extremely 
poor.  Pyrrhus  received  him  with  particular  distinction,  and 
privately  offered  him  gold;  not  for  any  base  purpose;  but  he 
begged  him  to  accept  of  it  as  a  pledge  of  friendship  and  hospi- 
tahty.  Fabricius  refusing  the  present,  Pyrrhus  pressed  hiro 
no  farther ;  but  the  next  day  wanting  to  surprise  him, and  know- 
ing that  he  had  never  seen  an  elephant,  he  ordered  the  biggest 
he  had  to  be  armed  and  placed  behind  a  curtain  in  the  room 
where  they  were  to  be  in  conference.  Accordingly  this  was 
done,  and,  upon  a  sign  given,  the  curtain  drawn ;  and  the  ele- 
phant raising  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius,  made  a 
norrid  and  frightful  noise.  Fabricius  turned  about  without 
being  in  the  least  discomposed,  and  said  to  Pyrrhus,  smiling, 
— "  Neither  your  gold  yesterday,  nor  your  beast  to-day,  has 
made  any  impression  upon  me." 

In  the  evening,  the  conversation  at  table  turned  upon  many 
subjects,  but  chiefly  upon  Greece  and  the  Grecian  phtloso- 
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phers.  This  led  Cineas  to  mention  Epicurus,*  and  to  give 
some  account  of  the  opinions  of  his  sect  concerning  the  gods 
and  civil  government.  He  said,  they  placed  the  chief  happi- 
ness of  man  in  pleasure,  and  avoided  all  concern  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  affairs,  as  die  bane  of  a  happy  life ;  and  that  they 
attributed  to  the  Deity  neither  benevolence  nor  anger,  but 
maintained,  that,  far  removed  from  the  care  of  human  affairs, 
he  passed  his  time  in  ease  and  inactivity,  and  was  totally  im- 
mersed in  pleasure.  While  he  was  yet  speaking,  Fabricius 
cried  out,—"  O  heavens!  may  Pyrrhus  and  the  Samnites  adopt 
these  opinions  as  long  m  they  are  at  war  with  the  Romans !" 
Pyrrhus  admiring  the  noble  sentiments  and  principles  of  Fa- 
bricius, was  more  desirous  than  ever  of  establishing  a  friend- 
ship with  Rome,  instead  of  continuing  the  war.  And  taking 
Fabricius  aside,  he  pressed  him  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  then 
go  and  settle  at  his  court,  where  he  should  be  his  most  inti- 
mate companion,  and  the  chief  of  his  generals.  Fabricius 
answered  in  a  low  voice,—"  That,  Sir,  would  be  no  advantage 
to  you;  for  those  who  now  honous  and  admire  you,  should 
they  once  have  experience  of  me,  would  rather  choose  to  be 
governed  by  me  than  you."  Such  was  the  character  of  Fa- 
bricius. 

Pyrrhus,  far  from  being  offended  at  this  answer,  or  taking 
it  like  a  tyrant,  made  his  friends  acquainted  with  the  magna* 
nimity  of  Fabricius,  and  entrusted  the  prisoners  to  him,  only 
on  condition  that  if  the  senate  did  not  agree  to  a  peace,  they 
should  be  sent  back^  after  they  had  embraced  their  relations, 
and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia. 

After  this,  Fabricius  being  consul,f  an  unknown  person 
came  to  his  camp  with  a  letter  from  the  king^s  physician,  who 
offered  to  take  off  Pyrrhus  by  poison,  and  so  end  the  war 
without  any  farther  hazard  to  the  Romans,  provided  that  they 
gave  him  a  proper  compensation  for  his  services.  Fabricius 
detested  the  man's  villany ;  and  having  brought  his  colleague 
into  the  same  sentiments,  sent  despatches  to  Pyrrhus,  with* 
out  losing  a  moment's  time,  to  caution  him  against  the  trea- 
son.    The  letter  ran  thus: — 

*'  Caius  Fabricius  and   Quintus  ^milius,  consuls,  to  king 
Pyrrhus,  health. 

**  It  appears  that  you  judge  very  ill  both  of  your  friends 
and  enemies.  For  you  will  find  by  this  letter,  which  was  sent 
to  us,  that  you  are  at  war  with  men  of  virtue  and  honour,  and 
trust  knaves  and  villains.  Nor  is  it  out  of  kindness  that  we 
give  you  this  information;  but  we  do  it,  lest  your  death  should 

*  Epicurus  was  then  living.  The  doctrines  of  that  philosopher  were  greatly 
in  v^pie  in  Rome,  just  before  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth, 
t  Two  hundred  and  9eTpnt7-8even  years  before  Christ. 
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bring  a  disgrace  upon  us,  and  we  should  seem  to  have  put  a 
period  to  the  war  bj  treachery,  when  we  could  not  do  it  by 
valour." 

Pyrrhys  having  read  the  letter,  and  detected  the  treason, 
punished  the  physician;  and,  to  show  his  gratitude  to  Fabri* 
cius  and  the  Romans,  he  delivered  up  the  prisoners  without 
ransom,  and  sent  Cineas  again  to  negociate  a  peace.  The  Ro« 
mans,  unwilling  to  receive  a  favour  from  an  enemy,  or  a  re^ 
ward  for  not  consenting  to  an  ill  thing,  did  indeed  receive  the 
prisoners  at  his  hands,  but  sent  him  an  equal  number  of  Ta«* 
rentines  and  Samnites.  As  to  peace  and  friendship,  they  would 
not  hear  any  proposals  about  it,  tiU  Pyrrhus  should  have  laid 
down  his  arms,  drawn  his  forces  out  of  Italy,  and  returned 
to  £  pirns  in  the  same  ships  in  which  he  came. 

His  affairs  now  requiring  another  battle,  he  assembled  hid 
anny,  and  marched  and  attacked  the  Romans  near  Ascu-^ 
lum.  The  ground  was  very  rough  and  uneven,  and  marshy* 
also  towards  the  river,  so  that  it  was  extremely  inconvenient 
for  the  cavalry,  and  quite  prevented  the  elephants  from  acting 
with  the  infantry.  For  this  reason  he  had  a  great  number  of 
men  killed  and  wounded,  and  might  have  been  entirely  de- 
feated, had  not  night  put  an  end  to  the  battle.  Next  day,  con- 
triving, by  an  act  of  generalship,  to  engage  upon  even  ground, 
where  his  elephants  might  come  at  the  enemy,  he  seized  in 
time  that  difficult  post  where  they  fought  the  day  before.  Then 
he  planted  a  number  of  archers  and  slingers  among  his  ele- 
phants; thickened  h!s  other  ranks;  and  moved  forward  in 
good  order,  though  with  great  force  and  impetuosity,  agsunst 
die  Romans. 

The  Romans,  who  had  not  now  the  advantage  of  ground 
for  attacking  and  retreating  as  they  pleased,  were  obliged  to 
fight  upon  the  plain  man  to  man.  They  hastened  to  break 
the  enemy's  infantry,  before  the  elephants  came  up,  and  made 
prodigious  efforts  with  their  swords  against  the  pikes ;  not  re- 
garding themselves  or  the  wounds  they  received,  but  only 
looking  where  they  might  strike  and  slay.  After  a  long  dis- 
pute, however,  the  Romans  were  forced  to  give  way;  which 
they  did  first  where  Pyrrhus  fought  in  person ;  for  they  could 
not  resist  the  fury  of  his  attack.  Indeed,  it  was  the  force  and 
weight  of  the  elephants  which  put  theni  quite  to  the  rout.  The 
Roman  valour  being  of  no'use  against  those  fierce  creatures, 
the  troops  thought  it  wiser  to  give  way,  as  to  an  overwhelm- 
ing torrent  or  an  earthquake,  than  to  fall  in  a  fruitles3  opposi- 
tion, when  they  could  gain  no  advantage,  though  they  suffered 
the  greatest  extremities.  And  they  had  not  far  to  fly  before 
they  gained  their  camp*     Hieronymus  says  the  Romans  lost 

•  "T^»JVj  signifies  fnarvhy  as  well  as  -wooiUi. 
VOt.  II.  G  g 
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six  thousand  men  in  the  action,  and  Pyrrhus,  according  to  the 
account  in  his  own  Commentaries,  lost  three  thousand  five 
hundred.  Nevertheless,  Dionysius  does  not  tell  us  that  there 
were  two  battles  at  Asculum,  nor  that  it  was  clear. that  the 
Romans  were  defeated ;  but  that  the  action  lasted  till  sun-set, 
and  then  the  combatants  parted  unwillingly,  Pyrrhus  beings 
wounded  in  the  arm  with  a  javelin,  and  the  Samnites  hinring 
plundered  his  baggage;  and  that  the  number  of  the  slain, 
counting  the  loss  on  both  sides,  amounted  to  above  fifteen 
thousand  men.  When  they  had  all  quitted  the  field,  and  Pyr- 
rhus was  congratulated  on  the  victory,  he  saidj — "  Such  ano- 
ther victory,  and  we  are  undone."  For  he  had  lost  great  part 
of  the  forces  which  he  brought  with  him,  and  all  his  friends 
and  officers,  except  a  very  small  number.  He  had  no  others 
to  send  for  to  supply  their  place,  and  he  found  his  confede- 
rates here  very  cold  and  spiritless.  Wh«reas  the  Romans 
filled  up  their  legions  with  ease  and  despatch,  from  an.  inex- 
haustible fountain  which  they  had  at  home  ;  and  their  defeats 
were  so  far  from  discouraging  them,  that  indignation  gave  them 
fresh  strength  and  ardour  for  the  war. 

Amidst  these  difficulties,  new  hopes,  as  vain  as  the  former, 
offered  themselves  to  Pyrrhus,  and  enterprises  which  distract- 
ed him  in  the  choice.  On  one  side  ambassadors  came  from 
Sicily,  who  proposed  to  put  Syracuse,  Agrigentum,  and  the 
city  of  the  Leon  tines  in  his  hands,  and  desired  him  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  out  of  the  island,  and  free  it  from  tyrants ; 
and,  on  the  other  side,  news  was  brought  him  from  Greece^ 
that  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  was  slain  in  battle  by  the  Gauls,  and 
that  this  would  be^a  seasonable  juncture  for  him  to  offer  him- 
self to  the  Macedonians,  who  wanted  a  king.*  On  this  oc- 
casion he  complained  greatly  of  fortune,  for  offering  him  two 
such  glorrous  opportunities  of  action  at  once;  and,  afilictedto 
think  that  in  embracing  one,  he  must  necessarily  give  up  the 
other,  he  was  a  long  time  perplexed  and  doubtful  which  to  fix 
upon.  At  last  the  expedition  to  Sicily  appearing  to  him  the 
more  important,  by  reason  of  its  nearness  to  Africa,  he  de- 
termined to  go  thither,  and  immediately  despatched  Cineas 
before  him,  according  to  custom,  to  treat  with  the  cities  in  his 
behalf.  He  placed,  however,  a  strong  garrison  in  Tarentum, 
notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  the  people ;  who  insist- 
ed that  he  should  either  fulfil  the  purpose  he  came  for,  by 
staying  to  assist  them  effectually  in  the  Roman  war,  or,  if  he 
would  be  gone,  to  leave  their  city  as  he  found  it.  But  he  gave 

*  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  -was  slain  tliree  years  before,  during^  the  consulate  of 
Laevinus.  After  him  the  Macedonians  had  seTcral  kings  in  quick  succession. 
All,  therefore,  Uiat  the  letters  could  import,  roust  be,  that  the  Macedonians 
would  preitr  Pyrrhus  to  Antigonus,  who  at  present  was  in  possession. 
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them  a  severe  answer^  ordered  them  to  be  quiet  and  wait  his 
time,  and  so  set  sail.  * 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  found  every  thing  disposed 
agreeably  to  his  hopes.  The  cities  readily  put  themselves  in 
his  hands;  and  wherever  force  was  necessary,  nothing  at  first 
made  any  considerable  resistance  to  his  arms.  But  with  thirty 
thousand  foot,  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  and  two  hun- 
dred sail  of  ships, he  advanced  against  the  Carthaginians,  drove 
them  before  him,  and  ruined  their  province.  Eryx  was  the 
strongest  city  in  those  parts,  and  the  best  provided  with  jjnen 
for  its  defence;  yet  he  resolved  to  take  it  by  storm.  As  soon  as 
his  army  was  in  readiness  to  give  the  assault,  he  armed  him- 
self at  all  points;  and,  advancing  towards  the  walls,  made  a 
vow  to  Hercules  of  games  and  sacrifices  in  acknowledgment 
of  the  victory,  if  in  that  day's  action  he  should  distinguish 
himself  before  the  Greeks  in  Sicily,  in  a  manner  that  became 
his  great  descent  and  his  fortunes.  Then  he  ordered  the  sig- 
nal to  be  given  by  sound  of  trumpet;  and  having  driven  the 
barbarians  from  the  walls  with  his  missive  weapons,  he 
planted  the  scaling-ladders,  and  was  himself  the  first  that 
mounted. 

There  he  was  attacked  by  a  crowd  of  enemies,  some  of 
whom  he  drove  back,  others  he  pushed  down  from  the  wall  on 
both  sides;  but  the  greatest  part  he  slew  with  his  sword,  so 
that  there  was  quite  a  rampart  of  dead  bodies  around  hinu  In 
the  mean  time  he  himself  received  not  the  least  harm,  but  ap- 
peared to  his  enemies  in  the  awful  character  of  some  superior 
being;  showings  on  this  occasion,  that  Homer  spoke  with 
judgment  and  knowledge,  when  he  represented  valour  as  the 
only  virtue  which  discovers  a  divine  energy,  and  those  enthu- 
siastic transports  which  raise  a  man  above  himself.  When  the 
city  was  taken,  he  offered  a  magnificent  sacrifice  to  Hercules, 
and  exhibited  a  variety  of  shows  and  games. 

Of  all  the  barbarians  those-  about  Messena,  who  were  called 
Mamertines,  gave  the  Greeks  the  most  trouble,  and  had  sub- 
jected many  of  them  to  tribute.  They  were  a  numerous  and 
warlike  people,  and  thence  had  the  appellation  of  Mamertines, 
which  in  the  Latin  tongue  signifies  martial.  But  Pyrrhus 
seized  the  collectors  of  the  tribute,  and  put  them  to  death ;  and 
having  defeated  the  Mamertines  in  a  set  battle,  he  destroyed 
many  of  their  strong  holds. 

The  Carthaginians  were  now  inclined  to  peace,  and  offered 
him  both  money  and  ships,  on  conaition  that  he  granted  them 
his  friendship.  But  having  farther  prospects,  he  made  answer, 
that  there  was  only  one  way  to  peace  and  friendship,  which 
was,  for  the  Carthaginians  to  evacuate  Sicily,  and  make  the 
Libyan  sea  the  boundary  between  them  and  the  Greeks. 
Elated  with  prosperity  and  his  present  strength,  he  thought  of 
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nothing  but  pursuing  the  hopes  which  first  drew  him  into 
Sicily. 

His  first  object  now  was  Africa.  He  had  vessels  enough  for 
his  purpose,  but  he  wanted  mariners.  And  in  the  collecting 
of  them  he  was  far  from  proceeding  with  lenity  and  modera- 
tion ;  on  the  contrary,  he  carried  it  to  the  cities  with  a  high 
hand  and  with  great  rigour,  seconding  his  orders  for  a  supply 
with  force,  and  severely  chastising  those  who  disobeyed  them. 
This  was  not  the  conduct  which  he  had  observed  at  first ;  for 
then  he  was  gracious  and  affable  to  an  extreme,  placed  an  en- 
tire confidence  in  the  people,  and  avoided  giving  tnem  the  least 
uneasiness.  By  these  means  he  had  gained  their  hearts.  But 
now  turning  from  a  popular  prince  into  a  tyrant,  his  austerity 
drew  upon  him  the  imputation  both  of  ingratitude  and  perfidi- 
ousness.  Necessity,  however,  obliged  diem  to  furnish  him 
with  what  he  demanded,  though  they  were  litde  disposed  to  it- 
But  what  chiefly  alienated  their  affections,  was  his  behaviour 
to  Thonon  and  Sostratus,  two  persons  of  the  greatest  autho- 
rity in  Syracuse.  These  were  the  men  who  first  invited  him 
into  Sicily,  who  upon  his  arrival  immediately  put  their  city  in 
his  hands,  and  who  had  been  the  principal  instruments  of  the 
great  things  he  had  done  in  the  island.  Yet  his  suspicions 
would  neither  let  him  take  them  with  him,  nor  leave  them  be- 
hind him.  Sostratus  took  the  alarm  and  fled.  Whereupon 
Thonon  was  seized  by  Pyrrhus,  who  alleged  that  he  was  an 
accomplice  with  Sostratus,  and  put  him  to  death.  Then  his 
affairs  ran  to  ruin,  not  gradually,  and  by  little  and  little,  but 
all  at  once.  And  the  violent  hatred  which  the  cities  conceived 
•for  him,  led  some  of  them  to  join  the  Carthaginians,  and  others 
the  Mamertines.  While  he  thus  saw  nothing  around  him  but 
cabals,  seditions,  and  insurrections,  he  received  letters  from 
the  Samnites  and  Tarentines,  who  being  quite  driven  out  of  the 
field,  and  with  .difficulty  defending  themselves  within  their 
walls,  begged  his  assistance.  This  afforded  a  handsome  pre- 
tence for  his  departure,  without  its  being  called  a  flight,  and 
an  absolute  giving  up  his  affairs  in  Sicily.  But  the  truth  was, 
that  no  longer  being  able  to  hold  the  island,  he  quitted  it,  like 
a  shattered  ship,  and  threw  himself  again  into  Italy.  It  is  re- 
ported, that,  as  he  sailed  away,  he  looked  back  upon  the  isle, 
and  said  to  those  about  hitn, — ^^  What  a  field  we  leave  the 
Carthaginians  and  Romans  to  exercise  their  arms  in  !*'  and  his 
conjecture  was  soon  after  verified. 

The  barbarians  rose  against  him  as  he  set  sail ;  and  being 
attacked  by  the  Carthaginians  on  his  passage,  he  lost  many  of 
his  ships;  with  the  remainder  he  gained  the  Italian  shore. 
The  Mamertines,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  had  got 
thither  before  him ;  and  though  they  were  afraid  to  come  to  a 
pitched  battle,  yet  they  .attacked  and  harassed  him  in  the  diffi- 
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cult  passes,  and  put  his  whole  army  in  disorder.  He  lost  two 
elephants^  and  a  considerable  part  of  his  rear  was  cut  in  pieces. 
But  he  immediately  pushed  from  the  van  to  their  assistance, 
and  risked  his  person  in  the  boldest  manner,  against  men  train- 
ed by  long  practice  to  war,  who  fought  with  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment. In  this  dispute  he  received  a  wound  in  the  head,  which 
forced  him  to  retire  a  little  out  of  the  battle,  and  animated  the 
enemy  still  more.  One  of  them,  therefore,  who  was  distin- 
guished both  by  his  size  and  arms,  advanced  before  the  lines, 
and  with  a  loud  voice  called  upon  him  to  come  forth  if  he  was 
alive.  Pyrrhus,  incensed  at  this,  returned  with  his  guards, 
and,  with  a  visage  so  fierce  with  anger,  and  so  besmeared  with 
blood,  that  it  was  dreadful  to  look  upon,  made  his  way  through 
his  battalions,  notwithstanding  their  remonstrances.  Thus 
rushing  upon  the  barbarian,  he  prevented  his  blow,  and  gave 
him  such  a  stroke  on  the  head  with  his  sword,  that,  with  the 
strength  of  his  arm,  and  the  excellent  temper  of  the  weapon, 
he  cleaved  him  quite  down,  and,  in  one  moment,  the  parts  fell 
asunder.  The  achievement  stopped  the  course  of  the  barbarians, 
who  were  struck  with  admiration  and  amazement  at  Pyrrhus, 
as  at  a  superior  being.  He  made  the  rest  of  his  march,  there- 
fore, without  disturbance,  and  arrived  at  Tarentum,  with 
twenty  thousand  foot  and  three  thousand  horse.  Then  taking 
with  him  the  best  troops  that  he  found  there,  he  advanced  im- 
mediately against  the  Romans,  who  were  encamped  in  the 
country  of  the  Samnites. 

The  affairs  of  the  Samnites  were  run  to  ruin,  and  their  spirits 
sunk,  because  they  had  been  beaten  in  several  battles  by  the 
Romans.  There  remained  also  in  their  hearts  some  resentment 
against  Pyrrhus  on  account  of  his  leaving  them  to  go  to  Sicily, 
80  that  few  of  them  repaired  to  his  standard.  The  forces  that 
he  had,  he  divided  into  two  bodies,  one  of  which  he  detached 
into  Lucania,  to  keep  one  of  the  consuls'*^  employed,  and  hinder 
him  from  assisting  his  colleague;  with  the  other  corps  he 
inarched  in  person  against  the  other  consul,  M anius  Curius, 
who  lay  safely  entrenched  near  the  city  of  Beneventum,  and 
declined  fighting,  as  well  in  expectation  of  the  succours  from 
Lucania,  as  on  account  of  his  being  deterred  from  action  by 
the  augurs  and  soothsayers. 

Pyrrhus,  hastening  to  attack  him,  before  he  could  be  joined 
by  his  colleague,  took  the  choicest  of  his  troops,  and  the  most 
warlike  of  his  elephants,  and  pushed  forward  in  the  night  to 
surprise  his  camp.  But  as  he  had  a  long  circuit  to  take,  and 
the  roads  were  entangled  with  trees  and  bushes,  his  lights 
failed,  and  numbers  of  his  men  lost  their  way.  Thus  the  night 
escaped.  At  day^break  he  was  discovered  by  the  enemy  de- 
scending from  the  heights,  which  caused  no  small  disorder  in 
*  Attics  C>orneliu8  Lentulus. 
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their  camp.  Manius,  howeyer,  finding  the  sacrifices  auspi- 
cious, and  the  time  pressing,  issued  out  of  his  trenches,  at- 
tacked the  vanguard  of  the  enemy,  and  put  them  to  flight. 
This  spread  a  consternation  through  their  whole  army,  so  that 
many  of  them  were  killed,  and  some  of  the  elephants  taken. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  success  led  Manius  to  try  a  pitched 
battle.  Engaging,  therefore,  in  the  open  field,  one  of  his  wings 
defeated  that  of  the  enemy's ;  but  tne  other  was  borne  down 
by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to  the  trenches.  In  this 
exigency,  he  called  for  those  troops  that  were  left  to  guard  the 
camp,  yrho  were  all  fresh  men  and  well  armed.  These,  as  they 
descended  from  their  advantageous  situation,  pierced  the  ele- 
phants with  their  javelins,  and  forced  them  to  turn  their  backs; 
and  those  creatures,  ri^shing  upon  their  own  battalions,  threw 
them  into  the  greatest  confusion  and  disorder.  This  put  the 
victory  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  empire  together  with 
the  victory.  For,  by  the  courage  exerted,  and  the  great  ac- 
tions performed  this  day,  they  acquired  a  loftiness  of  senti* 
ment,  an  enlargement  of  power,  with  the  reputation  of  being 
invincible,  which  soon  gained  them  all  Italy,  and  Sicily  a  little 
after. 

Thus  Pyri'hus  fell  from  his  hopes  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  after 
he  had  wasted  six  years  in  these  expeditions.  It  is  ttue,  he 
was  not  successful;  but,  amidst  all  his  defeats,  he  preserved 
his  courage  unconquerable,  and  was  reputed  to  excel,  in  mili- 
tary experience  and  personal  prowess,  all  the  princes  of  his 
time.  But  what  he  gained  by  his  achievements,  he  lost  by 
vain  hopes ;  his  desire  of  something  absent,  never  suffered  him 
effectually  to  persevere  in  a  present  pursuit.  Hence  it  was, 
that  Antigonus  compared  him  to  a  gamester,  who  makes  many 
good  throws  at  dice,  but  knows  not  how  to  make  the  best  of 
his  game. 

He  returned  to  Epirus  with  eight  thousand  foot  and  five 
hundred  horse ;  but  not  having  funds  to  maintain  them,  he 
sought  for' a  war  which  might  answer  that  end.  And  being 
joined  by  a  body  of  Gauls,  he  threw  himself  into  Macedonia, 
where  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  reigned  at  that  time. 
His  design  was  only  to  pillage  and  carry  off  booty ;  but  having 
taken  many  cities,  and  drawn  over  two  thousand  of  Antigo- 
nus' men,  he  enlarged  his  views,  and  marched  against  the  king. 
Coming  up  with  him  in  a  narrow  pass,  he  put  his  whole  army 
in  disorder.  The  Gauls,  however,  who  composed  Antigonus' 
rear,  being  a  numerous  body,  made  a  gallant  resistance.  The 
dispute  was  sharp,  but  at  last  most  of  them  were  cut  in  pieces ; 
and  they  who  had  the  charge  of  the  elephants,  being  surrounded, 
delivered  up  both  themselves  and  the  beasts.  After  so  great 
an  advantage,  Pyrrhus,  following  his  fortune,  rather  than  any 
rational  plan,  pushed  against  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  now 
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struck  with  terror  and  confusion  at  their  loss  ;  and  perceiving 
that  they  refused  to  engage  with  him,  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  their  commanders  and  other  officers,  at  the  same  time 
calling  them  all  by  their  names  ;  by  which  means,  he  drew 
over  the  enemy's  infantry.  Antigonys  therefore,  was  forced 
to  fly ;  he  persuaded,  however,  some  of  the  maritime  towns  to 
remain  under  his  government. 

Amidst  so  many  instances  of  success,  Pyrrhus,  concluding 
that  his  exploit  against  the  Gauls  was  far  the  most  glorious, 
consecrated  the  most  splendid  and  valuable  of  the  spoils  in  the 
temple  of  Minerva  Itonis,  with  this  inscription: — 

These  spoils  that  Pyrrhus  on  the  martial  plain 
Snatch'd  from  the  vanquished  Gaul,  Itonian  Pallas, 
He  consecrates  to  thee. — If  from  his  throne 
Antig^nus  deserted  fled,  and  ruin 
Pursued  the  sword  of  Pyrrhus — 'tis  no  wonder — 
From  iEacus  he  sprung-. 

After  the  battle,  he  soon  recovered  the  cities.  When  he  had 
made  himself  master  of  iEgae,  among  other  hardships  put 
upon  the  inhabitants,  he  left  among  them  a  garrison  draughted 
from  those  Gauls  who  served  under  him.  The  Gauls  of  all 
men  are  the  most  covetous  of  money ;  and  they  were  no  sooner 
put  in  possession  of  the  town,  than  they  broke  open  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  who  were  buried  there,  plundered  the  treasiires, 
and  insolently  scattered  their  bones.  Pyrrhus  passed  the  mat- 
ter very  slighdy  over  j  whether  it  was,  that  the  aflPairs  he  had 
upon  his  hands  obliged  him  to  put  off  the  inquiry,  or  whether 
he  was  afraid  of  the  Gauls,  and  did  not  dare  to  punish  them. 
The  connivance,  however,  was  much  censured  by  the  Mace- 
donians. 

His  interest  was  not  well  established  among  them,  nor  had 
he  any  good  prospect  of  its  security,  when  he  began  to  enter- 
tain new  visionary  hopes ;  and,  in  ridicule  of  Antigonus,  he 
said, — "  He  wondered  at  his  impudence,  in  not  laying  aside 
the  purple,  and  taking  the  habit  of  a  private  person." 

About  this  time,  Cleonymus  the  Spartan  came  to  entreat 
him  that  he  would  march  to  Lacedsemon,  and  he  lent  a  willing 
ear  to  his  request.  Cleonymus  was  of  the  blood  royal ;  but 
as  he  seemed  to  be  of  a  violent  temper,  and  inclined  to  arbi- 
trary power,  he  was  neither  loved  nor  trusted  by  the  Spartans, 
and  Areus  was  appointed  to  the  throne.  This  was  an  old  com- 
plaint which  he  had  against  the  citizens  in  general.  But  to 
this  we  roust  add,  that,  when  advanced  in  years,  he  had  mar- 
ried a  young  woman  of  great  beauty,  named  Chelidonis,  who 
was  of  the  royal  family,  and  daughter  to  Leotychides.  Cheli- 
donis entertaining  a  violent  passion  for  Acrotatus  the  son  of 
Areus,  who  was  both  young  and  handsome,  rendered  the  match 
not  only  uneasy,  bufdisgraceful  to  Cleonymus,  who  was  mise- 
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Tably  in  love ;  for  there  was  not  a  man  in  Sparta  who  did  not 
know  how  much  he  was  despised  by  his  wife.  These  domes- 
tic misfortunes,  added  to  his  public  ones,  provoked  him  to  ap- 
ply to  Pyrrhus,  who  marched  to  Sparta  with  twenty-five  thou- 
sand foot,  two  thousand  horse,  and  twenty-four  elephants. 
These  great  preparations  made  it  evident,  at  one  view,  that 
Pyrrhus  did  not  come  to  gain  Sparta  for  Cleonymus,  but  Pe- 
loponnesus for  himself.  He  made,  indeed,  very  different  pro- 
fessions to  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  an  embassy  to  him 
at  Megalopolis ;  for  he  told  them,  that  he  was  only  come  to 
set  free  the  cities  which  were  in  subjection  to  Antigonus ;  and^ 
what  is  more  extraordinary,  that  he  fully  intended,  if  nothing 
happened  to  hinder  it,  to  send  his  younger  sons  to  Sparta,  for 
a  Lacedaemooian  education,  that  they  might,  in  this  respect, 
have  the  advantage  of  all  odier  kings  and  princes. 

With  these  pretences,  he  amused  those  that  came  to  meet 
him  on  his  march ;  but  as  soon  as  he  set  foot  in  Laconia,  he 
began  to  plunder  and  ravage  it.  And,  upon  the  ambassadors 
representing  that  he  commenced  hostilities  without  a  previous 
declaration  of  war,  he  said, — ^^  And  do  we  not  know  that  you 
Spartans  never  declare  beforehand  what  measures  you  are  go- 
ing to  take  ?'*  to  which  a  Spartan,  named  Mandricidas,  who 
was  in  company,  made  answer,  in  this  laconic  dialect, — ^^  If 
thou  art  a  god,  thou  wilt  do  us  no  harm,  because  we  have  done 
thee  none ;  if  thou  art  a  man,  perhaps  we  may  find  a  better 
man  than  thee." 

In  the  mean  time,  he  moved  towards  Lacedaemon,  and  was 
advised  by  Cleonymus  to  give  the  assault  immediately  upon 
his  arrival.     But  Pyrrhus,  as  we  are  told,  fearing  that  his  sol-  , 
diers  would  plunder  the  city  if  they  took  it  by  night,  put  him   , 
off,  and  said  they  would  ))roceed  to  the  assault  the  next  day.  , 
For  he  knew  there  were  but  few  men  within  the  city,  and  those  | 
unprepared,  by  reason  of  his  sudden  approach;  and  that  Areus  i 
the  king  was  absent,  being  gone  to  Crete  to  succour  the  Gor- 
tynians.     The  contemptible  idea  which  Pyrrhus  conceived  of 
its  weakness  and  want  of  men,  was  the  principal  thing  that 
saved  the  city.     For,  supposing  that  he  should  not  find  the  | 
least  resistance,  he  ordered  his  tents  to  be  pitched,  and  sat  ' 
quietly  down ;  while  the  helots  and  friends  oi  Cleonymus  bu- 
sied themselves  in  adorning  and  preparing  his  house,  in  expec- 
tation that  Pyrrhus  would  sup  with  him  there  that  evening. 

Night  being  come,  the  Lacedaemonians  resolved,  in  the  first 
place,  to  send  off  their  women  to  Crete,  but  they  strongly  op- 
posed it ;  and  Archidamia,  entering  the  senate  with  a  sword  in 
her  hand,  complained  of  the  mean  opinion  they  entertained  of 
the  women,  if  they  imagined  they  would  survive  the  destruc- 
tion of  Sparta.  In  the  next  place,  they  determined  to  draw  a 
trench  parallel  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and  at  each  end  of  it  to 
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sink  waggons  into  the  ground  as  deep  as  the  naves  of  the 
wheels,  that  so  being  firmly  fixed,  they  might  stop  the  course 
of  the  elephants.  As  soon  as  the  work  was  begun,  both  ma- 
trons and  maids  came  and  joined  them  ;  the  former  with  their 
robes  tucked  up,  and  the  latter  in  their  under-garments  only, 
to  assist  the  older  sort  of  men.  They  advised  those  that  were 
intended  for  the  fight  to  repose  themselves;  and  in  the  mean 
time  they  undertook  to  finish  a  third  part  of  the  trench^  which 
they  eiFected  before  morning.  This  trench  was  in  breadth  six 
cubits,  in  depth  four,  and<eight  hundred  feet  long,  according  to 
Phylarchus.     Hieronymus  makes  it  less. 

At  day*break  the  enemy  was  in  motion,  whereupon  the  wo- 
men armed  the  youth  with  their  own  hands,  and  gave  them  the 
trench  in  charge,  exhorting  them  to  guard  it  well,  and  repre- 
senting,— "  How  delightful  it  would  be  to  conquer  in  the  view 
of  their  country,  or  how  glorious  to  expire  in  the  arms  of  their 
mothers  and  their  wives,  when  they  had  met  their  deaths  as 
became  Spartans."  As  for  Chelidonis,  she  retired  into  her 
own  apartment  with  a  rope  about  her  neck,  determined  to  end 
her  days  by  it,  rather  than  fall  into  the  hands  of  Cleonymus, 
if  the  city  was  taken. 

Pyrrhus  now  pressed  forward  with  his  infantry  against  the 
Spartans,  who  waited  for  him  under  a  rampart  of  shields.  But, 
beside  that  the  ditch  was  scarce  passable,  he  found  that  there 
was  no  firm  footing  on  the  sides  ot  it  for  his  soldiers,  because  of 
the  looseness  of  the  fresh  earth.  His  son  Ptolemy  seeing  this, 
fetched  a  compass  about  the  trench  with  two  thousand  Gauls  and 
a  select  body  of  Chaonians,  and  endeavoured  to  open  a  passage 
on  the  quarter  of  the  waggons.  But  these  were  so  deep  fixed  and 
close  locked,  that  they  not  only  obstructed  their  passage,  but 
made  it  difficult  for  the  Spartans  to  come  up  and  make  a  close 
defence.  The  Gauls  were  now  beginning  to  drag  out  the 
wheels  and  draw  the  waggons  into  the  river,  when  young  Acro- 
tatus  perceiving  the  danger,  traversed  the  city  with  three  hun* 
dred  men,  and  by  the  advantage  of  some  hollow  ways  sur- 
rounded Ptolemy,  not  being  seen  till  he  began  the  attack  upon 
his  rear.  Ptolemy  was  now  forced  to  face  about,  and  stand 
upon  the  defensive.  In  the  confusion,  many  of  his  soldiers 
running  foul  upon  each  other,  either  tumbled  into  the  ditch, 
or  fell  under  the  waggons.  At  last,  after  a  long  dispute  and' 
great  effusion  of  bleod,  they  were  entirely  routed.  The  old 
men  and  the  women  saw  this  exploit  of  Acrotatus ;  and  as  he 
returned  through  the  city  to  his  post,  covered  with  blood,  bold 
and  elated  with  his  victory,  he  appeared  to  the  Spartan  women 
taller  and  more  graceful  than  ever,  and  they  could  not  help  en- 
vying Chelidonis  such  a  lover.  Nay,  some  of  the  old  men 
followed,  arid  cried  out, — ^"^  Go,  Acrotatus,  and  enjoy  CheU- 
donis ;  and  may  your  offspring  be  worthy  of  Sps^rta !" 

VOL.  II.  Hh 
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The  dispute  was  more  bbstiiiate  where  Pyrrhua  fought  in 
person.  Many  of  the  Spartans  distinguished  themselves  in 
the  action,  and^  among  the  rest,  Phyllius  made  a  glorious  stand. 
He  slew  numbers  that  endeavoured  to  force  a  passage;  and  t 
when  he  found  himself  ready  to  faint  with  the  many  wounds 
he  bad  received,  he  gave  up  his  post  to  one  of  the  officers  that 
were  near  him,  and  retired  to  die  in  the  midst  of  his  o«m 
partVt  that  the  enemy  might  not  get  his  body  in  their  power. 

Night  parted  the  combatants ;  and  Pyrrhus,  as  he  lay  in  his 
tent,  had  this  dream: — He  thought  Jie  darted  lightning  upon 
Lacedaemon,*  which  set  all  the  city  on  fire,  and  3iat  the  sig^ 
filled  him  with  joy.  The  transport  awaking  him,  he  ordered 
his  officers  to  put  their  men  under  arms ;  and  to  some  of  his 
friends  he  related  his  vision,  from  which  he  assured  hims^ 
that  he  should  take  the  city  by  storm.  The  thing  was  receiv- 
ed with  admiration  and  a  general  assent;  but  it  did  not  please 
Lysimachus.  He  said,  that,  as  no  foot  is  to  tread  on  places 
that  are  struck  by  lightning,  so  the  deity  by  this  might  presig- 
nify  to  P)rrrhus,  that  the  city  should  remain  inaccessible  to 
him.  Pyrrhus  answered,— -^^  These  visions  may  serve  as 
amusements  for  the  vulgar,  but  there  is  not  any  Uiing  in  the 
world  more  uncertain  and  obscure.  While,  then,  you  hi^ve 
your  weapons  in  your  hands,  remember,  my  friends,-— 

The  bett  of  omcni  it  the  cause  of  Pyrrhut."t 

So  saying,  he  arose,  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  light,  renewed  the 
attack.  The  Lacedemonians  stood  upon  their  defence  with 
an  alacrity  and  spirit  above  their  strength ;  and  the  women 
attended,  supplying  them  with  arms,  giving  bread  and  drink 
to  such  as  wanted  it,  and  taking  care  of  the  wounded.  The 
•j  Macedonians  then  attempted  to  fill  up  the  ditch,  brinpng 
great  quantities  of  materials,  and  throwing  them  upon  the 
arms  and  bodies  of  the  dead.  The  Lacedaemonians,  on  their 
part,  redoubled  their  eflPorts  against  them.  But  all  on  a  sudden 
Pyrrhus  appeared  on  their  side  of  their  trench,  where  ^e 
waggons  had  been  planted  to  stop  the  passage,  advancing  widi 
full  speed  towards  the  city.  The  soldiers  who  had  the  charge 
of  that  post  cried  out,  and  the  women  fled  with  loud  shrieks 
and  wailings.  In  the  mean  time  Pyrrhus  was  pushing  on, 
and  overthrowing  all  that  opposed  him.  But  his  horse  receiv- 
ed a  wound  in  the  belly  from  a  Cretan  arrow,  ran  away,  and, 
plunging  in  the  pains  of  death,  threw  him  upon  steep  and  slip- 
pery  ground.     As  his  friends  pressed  towards  him  in  great 

*  Some,  instead  of  dtnott  Tfd  «(tT*c;  and  then  the  Enrlish  will  ran  thus: 
— ife  thought  that  an  eaf  le  darted  Ujhimng^  &c.  But  if  that  reading  be  pre- 
ferred, becauae  the  earie  bore  Jupiter'a  thunder,  and  Pvnrhua  had  the  nspir 
of  ea^  it  ought  to  tale  place  in  the  last  member  of  Udd  aenteact  too^  sad 
that  ihould  be  rendered,  tke  eagle  r^eiced  at  the  tight, 

fParodyof  afineinHectonffP^ecby  ll.adL 
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tonfusion,  die  Spartans  came  boldly  up^  and  making  good  use 
of  their  arrows,  drove  them  all  back.  Hereupon  Pyrrhus  put 
an  entire  atop  to  the  action,  thinking  the  Spartans  would  abate 
of  their  vigour,  now  they  were  almost  all  wounded,  and  such 
great  numbers  killed.  But  the  fortune  of  Sparta,  whether  she 
was  satisfied  with  the  trial  she  had  of  the  unassisted  valour  of 
her  sons,  pr  whether  she  was  willing  to  show  her  power  to  re* 
trieve  the  most  desperate  circumstances,  just  as  the  hopes  of 
the  Spartans  were  beginning  to  expire,  brought  to  their  relief 
from  Corinth  Aminius  the  Phocean,  one  of  Antigonus'  offi- 
cers, with  an  army  of  strangers ;  and  they  had  no  sooner  - 
entered  the  town,  but  Areus  their  king  arrived  from  Crete, 
widi  two  thousand  men  more.  The  women  now  retired  im- 
mediately to  their  houses,  thinking  it  needless  to  concern 
themselves  any  farther  in  the  war ;  the  old  men  too,  who,  not- 
withstanding their  age,  had  been  forced  to  bear  arms,  were  dis- 
missed, and  the  new  supplies  put  in  their  place. 

These  two  reinforcements  to  Sparta  served  only  to  animate 
the  courage  of  Pyrrhus,  and  make  him  more  ambitious  to  take 
the  town.  Finding,  however,  that  he  could  effect  nothing  after 
a  series  of  losses  and  ill  success,  he  quitted  the  siege,  and  be- 
gan to  collect  booty  from  the  country,  intending  to  pass  the 
winter  there.     But  fate  is  unavoidable.     There  happened  at 
that  time  a  strong  contention  at  Argos,  between  the  parties  of 
Aristeas  and  Aristippus  ;  and  as  Aristippus  appeared  to  have 
a  connection  with  Antigonus,  Aristeas,  to  prevent  him,  called 
in  Pyrrhus.     Pyrrhus,  whose  hopes  grew  as  fast  as  they  were 
cut  off,  who,  if  he  met  with  success,  only  considered  it  as  a  step 
to  greater  things,  and  if  with  disappointment,  endeavoured  to 
compensate  it  by  some  new  advantage,  would  neither  let  his 
victories  nor  losses  put  a  period  to  his  disturbing  both  the  ^ 
world  and  himself.     He  began  his  march,  therefore,  imme- 
diately for  Argos.   Areus,  by  frequent  ambushes,  and  by  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  difficult  passes,  cut  off"  many  of^  the 
Gauls  and  Molossians  who  brought  up  his  rear.     In  the  sa- 
crifice which  Pyrrhus  had  offered,  the  liver  was  found  without 
a  head ;  and  the  diviner  had  thence  forewarned  him,  that  he 
was  in  danger  of  losing  some  person  that  was  dear  to  him. 
But  in  the  hurry  and  disorder  of  this  unexpected  attack,  he 
forgot  the  menace  from  the  victim,  and  ordered  his  son  Ptole- 
my, with  some  of  his  guards,  to  the  assistance  of  the  rear, 
whilst  he  himself  pushed  on,  and  disengaged  his  main  body 
from  those  dangerous  passages.     In  the  mean  time,  Ptolemy 
met  with  a  very  warm  reception ;  for  he  was  engaged  by  a 
select  party  of  Lacedaemonians,  under  the  command  of  Eval- 
cus.     In  the  heat  of  action,  a  Cretan  of  Aptera  named  Oroe- 
sus,  a  man  of  remarkable  strength  and  swiftness,  came  up  with 
the  young  prince,  as  he  was  fighting  with  great  gallantry,  and 
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with  a  blow  on  the  sid/e  laid  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  A' 
soon  as  he  fell,  his  party  turned  their  backs  and  fled.  The 
Lacedaemonians  pursued  them,  and  in  the  ardour  of  victory, 
insensibly  advancing  into  the  open  plain,  got  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  their  infantry.  Pyrrhus,  who  by  this  time  had 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  son,  and  was  greaUy  afflicted  at  it, 
drew  out  his  Molossian  horse,  and  charging  at  the  head  of 
them,  satiated  himself  with  the  blood  of  the  Lacectsmonians. 
He  always,  indeed,  appeared  great  and  invincible  in  arms  ; 
but  now,  in  point  of  courage  and  force,  he  outdid  all  his 
former  exploits.  Having  found  out  Evakus,  he  spurred  his 
horse  against  him ;  but  Evalcus  inclining  a  little  on  one  side, 
aimed  a  stroke  at  him  which  had  like  to  have  cut  off  his  bri- 
dle-hand. It  happened,  however,  only  to  cut  the  rein»}  and 
Pyrrhus,  seizing  the  favourable  moment,  ran  him  through 
with  his  spear.  Then  springing  from  his  horse,  he  fought  on 
foot,  and  made  a  terrible  havoc  of  those  brave  Lacedaemo- 
nians who  endeavoured  to  protect  the  body  of  Evalcus.  The 
great  loss  which  Sparta  suffered  was  now  owing  purely  to  the 
ill-timed  ambition  of  her  leaders ;  for  the  war  vras  at  an  end 
before  the  engagement. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  sacrificed  to  the  manes  of  his  son,  and 
celebrated  a  kind  of  funeral  games  for  him,  found  that  he  had 
vented  much  of  his  grief  in  the  fury  of  the  combat,  and  niarch- 
ed  more  composed  to  Argos.  Finding  that  Antigonus  kept 
the  high  grounds  adjoining  to  the  plain,  he  encamped  near  the 
town  of  Nauplia.  Next  day  he  sent  a  herald-  to  Antigonus 
with  a  challenge,  in  abusive  terms,  to  come  down  into  the  field, 
and  fight  with  him  for  the  kingdom.  Antigonus  said, — ^^Time 
is  the  weapon  that  I  use,  as  much  as  the  sword  ;  and  if  Pyr- 
rhus is  weary  of  his  life,  there  are  many  ways  to  end  it."  To 
both  the  kings  there  came  ambassadors  from  Argos,  entreating 
them  to  retire,  and  so  prevent  that  city  from  being  subjected 
to  either,  which  had  a  friendship  for  them  both.  Antigonus 
agreed  to  the  overture,  and  sent  his  son  to  the  Argives  as  a 
hostage.  Pyrrhus  at  the  same  time  promised  to  retire ;  but 
sending  no  hostage,  he  was  much  suspected. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Pyrrhus  was  alarmed  with  a 
great  and  tremendous  prodigy ;  for  the  heads  of  the  sacrifice* 
oxen,  when  severed  from  the  bodies,  were  seen  to  thrust  out 
their  tongues,  and  lick  up  their  o\m  gore.  And  in  Argos  the 
priestess  of  Apollo  Lvceus  ran  about  tlie  streets,  crying  out 
that  she  saw  the  city  luU  of  dead  carcasses  and  blood,  and  an 
eagle  joining  in  the  fight,  and  then  immediately  vanishing. 

In  the  dead  of  night  Pyrrhus  approached  the  walls,  and 
finding  the  gate  called  Diamperes  opened  to  him  by  Aristeas, 
he  was  not  discovered  till  his  Gauls  had  entered  and  seized 
the  market-place.     But  the, gate  not  being  high  enough  to  re- 
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ceive  the  ek|Aant8,  they  were  forced  to  take  off  their  towers ; 
and  having  afterwards  put  them  on 'again  in  the  dark,  it  could 
not  be  done  without  noise  and  loss  of  time,  by  which  means 
they  were  discovered.  The  Argives  ran  into  the  citadel  called 
Aajfts^*  and  other  places  of  defence,  and  sent  to  call  in  Anti- 
gonus.  But  he  only  advanced  towards  the  walls,  to  watch  his 
opportunity  for  action,  and  contented  himself  with  sending  in 
some  of  his  principal  officers  and  his  son  with  considerable 
succours. 

At  the  same  time  Areus  arrived  in  the  town  with  a  thousand 
Cretans,  and  the  most  active  of  his  Spartans.  All  these  troops 
being  joined,  fell  at  once  upon  the  Gauls,  and  put  them  m 
great  disorder.  Pyrrhus  entered  at  a  place  called  Cyiarabis^^ 
with  great  noise  and  loud  shouts,  which  were  echoed  by  the 
Gauls  ;  but  he  thought  their  shouts  were  neither  full  nor  bold, 
but  rather  expressive  of  terror  and  distress.  .He,  therefore, 
advanced  in  great  haste,  pushing  forward  his  cavalry,  though 
they  marched  in  danger  by  reason  of  the  drains  and  sewers  of 
which  the  city  was  (ull.  Besides,  in  this  nocturnal  war,  it  was 
impossible  either  to  see  what  was  done,  or  to  hear  the  orders 
that  were  given.  The  soldiers  were  scattered  about,  and  lost 
their  way  among  the  narrow  streets ;  nor  could  the  officers 
rally  them  in  that  darkness,  amidst  such  a  variety  of  noises, 
and  in  such  straight  passages ;  so  that  both  sides  continued 
without  doing  any  thing,  and  waited  for  day-light. 

At  the  first  dawn  Pyrrhus  was  concerned  to  see  the  Aspis 
full  of  armed  men  ;  but  his  concern  was  changed  into  conster- 
nation, when  among  the  many  figures  in  the  market-place  he 
beheld  a  wolf  and  a  bull  in  brass  represented  in  the  act  to 
fight.  For  he  recollected  an  old  oracle  which  had  foretold,-— 
*'  That  it  was  his  destiny  to  die  when  he  should  see  a  wolf  en- 
countering a  bull."  The  Argives  say,  these  figures  were 
erected  in  memory  of  an  accident  which  happened  among 
them  long  before.  They  tell  us,  that  when  Danaiis  first  en- 
tered their  countr}',  as  he  passed  through  the  district  of  Thy- 
reates,  by  the  way  of  Pyramia  which  leads  to  Argos,  he  saw  a 
wolf  fighting  with  a  bull.  Danaiis  imagined  that  the  wolf  re- 
presented him ;  for  being  a  stranger,  he  came  to  attack  the  na- 

*  There  was  an  annual  feast  at  Argos,  in  honour  of  Juno,  called  H^sucu,  Ju- 
noma,  and  also  Hecatombia,  from  the  necatomb  of  oxen  then  offered.  Among 
other  games,  this  prize  was  proposed  for  the  youth.  In  a  place  of  considers* 
ble  strength  above  the  theatre,  a  brazen  buckler  was  nailed  to  the  wall«  and 
they  w.ere  to  try  their  strength  in  plucking  it  off.  The  victor  was  crowned 
with  a  myrtle  garland,  and  nad  the  buckler  [in  Greek  Jlapisl  for  his  pains. 
Henoe  the  name  of  the  fort.  Not  only  the  youth  of  Argos,  but  strangers, 
vere  admitted  to  the  contest ;  as  appears  from  Pindar,  for,  speaking  of  Dia- 
goras  of  Rhodes,  he  says, — 

"  The  Argive  buckler  knew  him."  Olymp.  Ode  7. 

t  Cylambis  was  a  place  of  exercise  near  one  of  the  gates  of  Arggs.— 
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lives  as  the  wolf  did  the  bull.  He,  therefore,  staid  to  see  the 
issue  of  the  fight,  and  the'wolf  proving  victorious,  he  offered 
his  devotions  to  Apollo  Lyceus,  and  then  assaulted  and  took 
the  town ;  Gelanor,  who  was  then  king,  being  deposed  by  a 
faction.     Such  is  the  history  of  those  figures. 

Pyrrhus,  quite  dispirited  at  the  sight,  and  perceiving,  at  the 
same  time,  that  nothing  succeeded  accordmg  to  his  hopes, 
thought  it  best  to  retreat.  Fearing  that  the  gates  were  too 
narrow,  he  sent  orders  to  his  son  Helenus,  who  was  left:  with 
the  main  body  without  the  town,  to  demolish  part  of  the  wall, 
and  assist  the  retreat,  if  the  enemy  tried  to  obstruct  it.  But 
the  person  whom  he  sent,  mistaking  the  order  in  the  huny 
and  tumult,  and  delivering  it  quite  in  a  contrary  sense,  the 
young  prince  entered  the  gates  with  the  rest  of  the  elephants, 
and  me  best  of  his  troops,  and  marched  to  assist  his  father. 
Pyrrhus  was  now  retiring;  and  while  the  market-place  afford- 
ed room  both  to  retreat  and  to  fight,  he  often  faced  about  and 
repulsed  the  assailants.  But  when  from  that  broad  place  he 
came  to  crowd  into  the  narrow  street  leading  to  the  gate,  he 
fell  in  with  those  who  were  advancing  to  his  assistance.  It 
was  in  vain  to  call  out  to  them  to  fall  back  ;  there  were  but 
few  that  could  hear  him ;  and  such  as  did  hear,  and  were  most 
disposed  to  obey  his  orders,  were  pushed  back  by  those  who 
came  pouring  in  behind.  Besides,  the  largest  of  the  elephants 
was  tallen  in  the  gateway  On  his  side,  and  l3ring  there  and 
braying  in  a  horrible  manner,  he  stopped  those  who  would 
have  got  out.  And  among  the  elephants  already  in  the  town, 
one  named  Nicon,  striving  to  take  up  his  master  who  was  fidlen 
off  wounded,  rushed  against  the  party  that  was  retreating, 
and  overturned  both  •  friends  and  enemies  promiscuously,  till 
he  found  the  body ;  when  he  took  it  up  with  his  trunk,  and 
carrying  it  on  his  two  teeth,  returned  in  great  fury,  and  trod 
down  all  before  him.  When  they  were  thus  pressed  and 
crowded  together*  not  a  man  coufd  do  any  thing  singly,  but 
the  whole  multitude,  like  one  close  compacted  body,  rolled 
this  way  and  that  all  together.  They  exchanged  but  few 
blows  with  the  enemy  either  in  front  or  rear,  and  the  greatest 
harm  they  did  was  to  themselves.  For  if  any  man  drew  his 
sword  or  levelled  his  pike,  he  could  not  recover  the  one  or 
put  up  the  other ;  the  next  person,  therefore,  whoever  he  hap- 
pened to  be,  was  necessarily  wounded,  and  thus  many  of  them 
fell  by  the  hands  of  each  other. 

P)Trhus  seeing  the  tempest  rolling  about  him,  took  off  the 
plume  with  which  his  helmet  was  distinguished,  and  gave  4t  to 
one  of  his  friends.  Then  trusting  to  the  goodness  of  his  horse, 
he  rode  in  amongst  the  enemy  who  were  harassing  his  rear ; 
and  it  happened  that  he  was  wounded  through  the  breast-plate 
with  a  javelin.    The  wound  was  rather  slight  than  dangeroi^s, 
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but  he  turned  against  the  man  that  gave  it,  who  waa  an  Ar* 
giv^ef  OP  note,  the  son  of  a  poor  old  woman.  Thia  wmnas, 
amoa^  others,  looking  upon  the  fight  from  the  roof  of  a  house, 
beheld  her  son  thus  engaged.  Seized  with  terror  at  the  sight, 
she  took  up  a  large  tile  with  both  hands,  and  threw  it  at  Pyr- 
rfaus.  The  tile  fell  upon  his  Head,  and^  notwithstanding  his 
helmet,  erushed  the  lower  vertebrse  of  his  neck.  Darkness  in 
a  moment  covered  his  ejes,  his  hands  let  ^  the  reins,  and  he 
fell  from  his  horse  by  the  tomb  of  Licymnius.*  The  crawd 
that  waS' about  him,  did  not  know  him ;  but  one  Zopyrus,  who 
served  under  Antigonus,  and  two  or  three  others  coming  up, 
knew  him,  and  dragged  him  into  a  porch  that  was  at  hand,  just 
as  he  was  beginning  to  recover  from  the  blow.  Zopyrus  had 
drawn  his  Illyrian  blade  to  cut  oiF  his  head,  when  Pyrrhus 
opened  his   eyes  and  gave  him  so  fierce  a  look  that  he  was 

*  There  is  something  itrikiiigly  oontemptible  in  the  fate  of  this  ferooioar 
warrior.  What  reflections  may  it  not  aflbrd  to  those  scour{^  of  mankind, 
who^  to  extend  their  power,  and  gratify  their  pride,  tear  out  the  vitals  <^ 
human  society !  How  unfortunate  that  they  do  not  recollect  their  own  per- 
sonal insignincanoe,  and  consider,  while  they  are  disturbing*  the  peace  of  the 
earth,  that  they  are  beings  whom  an  old  woman  may  kiU  with  a  stone !  it  is  im- 
possible here  to  forget  the  obscure  fate  of  Charles  the  Twelfth,  or  the  follow- 
ing verses  that  describe  it:— 

On  what  foundation  stands  the  warrior's  pride. 
How  just  his  hopes,  let  Swedish  Charles  decide ; 
A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire. 
No  dangers  fright  him,  and  no  labours  tire ; 
O'er  love,  o'er  fear,  extends  his  wide  domain, 
Unconquered  lord  of  pleasure,  and  of  pain ; 
No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield. 
War  sounds  the  trum|>,  he  rushes  to  the  field. 
Behold  surrounding  kings  their  power  combine. 
And  one  capitulate  and  one  resign ; 
Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain : 
"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cried,  **  till  nought  remain. 
On  Moscow's  waus,  till  Gothic  standards  fly. 
And  all  be  mine  beneath  the  polar  sky." 
The  march  begins  in  military  state. 
And  nations  on  his  eye  suspended  wait ; 
Stem  ikmine  guards  the  solitary  coast. 
And  winter  barricades  the  realm  of  frost : 
He  comes— not  want  and  cold  his  course  delay- 
Hide,  blushing  fi^lory,  hide  Pultowa's  day ! 
The  vanquished  hero  leaves  his  broken  bands, 
And  shows  his  miseries  in  ^stant  lands. 
CondJemn'd  a  needy  suppliant  to  wait. 
While  ladies  interpose  and  slaves  debate. 
But  ^d  not  chance  st  length  her  error  mend  ? 
Did  no  subverted  empire  mark  his  endP 
Did  rival  monarchs  give  the  fiital  wound  ? 
Or  hostile  millions  press  him  to  the  ground  ? 
His  fall  was  destii^'d  to  «.  barren  strand, 
A  petty  fortress,  and  a  dubious  hand. 
He  left  the  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale !  Jghnnth 
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struck  with  terror.  His  hands  trembled,  and  between  his  de- 
sire to  give  the  stroke,  and  the  confusion  he  was  in,  ht  miased 
his  neck,  but  wounded  him  in  the  moudt  and  chin,  'so  tilAt  it 
was  a  long  time  before  he  could  separate  ^e  head  fh)m  the 
body. 

By  this  time  the  thing  was  generally  known,  and  Akyoneus 
the  son  of  Antigonus,  came  hastily  up,  and  aftked  for  die  head, 
as  if  he  wanted  only  to  look  upon  it.  But  as  soon  as  he  had  got 
it,  he  rode  off  with  it  to  his  father,  and  cast  it  at  his  feet  as  he 
was  situng  with  his  friends.  Antigonus  looking  upon  the  head, 
and  knowing  it,  thrust  his  son  from  him,  and  struck  him  with 
his  staff,  calling  him  an  impious  and  barbarous  wretch.  Then 
putting  his  robe  before  his  eyes,  he  wept,  in  remembrance  of 
the  fate  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,*  and  that  of  his  father 
Demetrius,  two  instances  in  his  own  house  of  the  mutability 
of  fortune.  As  for  the  head  and  body  of  Pyrrhus,  he  ordered 
them  to  be  laid  in  magnificent  attire  on  the  funeral  pile,  and 
burnt.  After  this,  Akyoneus  having  met  with  Helenus  in 
great  distress,  and  a  mean  garb,  addressed  him  in  a  courteous 
manner,  and  conducted  him  to  his  father,  who  thus  expressed 
himself  on  the  occasion, — ^^  In  this,  my  scm,  you  have  acted 
much  better  than  before  ;  but  still  you  are  deficient ;  for  you 
should  have  taken  off  that  mean  habit,  which  is  a  greater  dis- 
grace to  us  who  are  victorious,  than  it  is  to  the  vanquished." 

Then  he  paid  his  respects  to  Helenus  in  a  very  obliging 
manner,  and  sent  him  to  £pirus  with  a  proper  equipage.  He 
gave  also  the  same  kind  reception  to  the  friends  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  he  had  made  himself  master  of  his  whole  camp  and 
army. 

*  Antigonus  the  First  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Ipsusy  and  Demetrius  the 
First  long  kept  a  prisoner  by  his  son-in-law  Seleucus. 
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We  know  no  third  name  of  Caius  Marius,  any  more  than  we 
do  of  Quinctus  Sertorius,  who  held  Spain  so  long,  or  of  Lu" 
cius  Mummius,  who  took  Corinth ;  for  the  surname  of  Achat-' 
cnsj  M ummius  gained  by  his  conquest,  as  Scipio  did  that  of 
Africanus^  and  Metellus  that  of  Macedonictis.  Posidonius 
avails  himself  chiefly  of  this  argument  to  confute  those  who 
hold  the  third  to  be  the  Roman  proper  name,  CamiUus,  for  in-* 
stance,  Marcellus,  Cato;  for,  in  that  case,  those  wlio  had  only 
two  names,  would  have  had  no  proper  name  at  all.  But  he  did 
not  consider,  that,  by  this  reasoning,  he  robbed  the  women  of 
their  names ;  for  no  woman  bears  the  first,  which  Posidonius 
supposed  the  proper  name  among  the  Romans.  Of  the  other 
names,  one  was  common  to  the  whole  family,  as  the  Pompeii, 
Manlii,  Comelii,  in  the  same  manner  as  with  us,  the  Heraclid^ 
and  Pelopidse ;  and  the  other  was  a  surname  g}ven  them  from 
something'  remarkable  in  their  dispositions,  their  actions,  or 
the  form  of  their  bodies,  as  Macrinus^  Torquatus,  Sylla,  which 
are  like  Mnemon,  Grypus,  and  Callinicus,  among  the  Greeks. 
But  the  diversity  of  customs,  in  this  respect,  leaves  much  room 
for  farther  inquiry.* 

*  The  Bonums  had  usually  three  namea^  the  PnmomeTtf  the  J^omen  and  the 
Cognomen. 

The  Pr^mtmen^  as  Aulas,  Caius,  Decimos,  was  the  proper  or  disting^uisbing 
name  between  brothers,  during'  the  time  of  the  republic. 

The  Aomen  was  the  family  name,  answering'  to  tlie  Grecian  patron^rmics; 
for  as,  among  the  Greeks,  the  posterity  of  JEacus  were  called  ^cidae,  so  the 
Julian  fiunily  had  that  name  from  lUlus,  or  Ascantus.  But  there  were  seven! 
other  things  which  gave  rise  to  the  JVbmen,  as  animals,  places,  and  accidents ; 
for  instance,  Forcius,  Ovilius,  &c. 

The  C^gnometi  was  originally  intended  to  distinguish  the  several  branches  of 
a  fomily.  It  was  assumed  from  no  certain  cause,'  but  generally  from  some 
particvuar  occurrence.  It  became,  however,  hereditary,  except  it  happened 
to  be  changed  for  a  more  honourable  appellation,  as  Macedonicus,  Africanus. 
But  it  afaoufil  be  well  remarked,  tliat  under  the  emperors  the  Cognomen  wtkB 
often  used  as  a  proper  name,  and  brothers  were  distinguished  by  it,  as  Titus 
Flavius  Vespasianus,  and  Titus  Flavius  Sabxnus. 

As  to  women,  they  had,  anciently,  their  Pranomen  as  well  as  the  men,  such 
as  Caia,  Lucia,  &c. ;  but  afterwards  they  seldom  used  any  other  besides  the 
fiumly  name,  as  Juli%  TuUia,  and  the  like.  Where  there  were  twe  sisters  in  a 
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As  to  the  figure  of  Marius,  we  have  Been  at  Ravenna^  in 
Gaul,  his  statue  in  marble,  which  perfectly  expressed  all  that 
has  been  said  of  his  sternness  and  austerity  of  behaviour  ;  for 
being  naturally  robust  and  warlike,  and  more  acquainted  with 
the  discipline  of  the  camp  than  the  clty^  he  was  fierce  and  un- 
tractable  when  in  authority.  It  is  said  that  he  neither  learned 
to  read  Greek,  nor  would  make  use  of  that  language  on  any  se- 
rious occasion,  thinking  it  ridiculous  to  bestow  time  on  learn- 
ing the  language  of  a  conquered  people.  And  when,  after  his 
second  triumph,  at  the  dedication  of  a  temple,  he  exhibited 
shows  to  the  people  in  ihe  Grecian  manner,  he  barely  entered 
the  theatre  and  sat  down,  and  then  rose  up  and  departed  imme- 
diately. Therefore,  as  Plato  used  to  say  to  Xenocrates,  the 
philosopher,  who  had  a  morose  and  unpolished  manner, — 
**  Good  Xenocrates,  sacrifice  to  the  graces ;"  so  if  any  one  could 
have  persuaded  Marius  to  pay  his  court  to  the  Grecian  muses 
and  graces,  he  had  never  brought  his  noble  achievements,  both 
in  war  and  peace,  to  so  shocking  a  conclusion;  he  had  never 
been  led  by  unseasonable  ambition  and  unsatiable  avarice  to 
split  upon  the  rocks  of  a  savage  and  cruel  old  age.  But  this 
will  soon  appear  from  his  actions  themselves. 

yis  parents  were  obscure  and  indigent  people,  who  sup- 
ix>rted  themselves  by  labour;  his  father's  name  was  the  same 
with  his  ;  his  mother  was  called  Fulcinia.  It  was  late  before 
he  came  to  Rome,  or  had  any  taste  of  the  refinements  of  the 
city.  In  the  mean  time  he  lived  at  Cirraeatum,*  a  village  in 
the  territory  of  Arpinum;  and  his  manner  of  living  there  was 
perfectly  rustic,  if  compared  with  the  elegance  of  polished  life; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  was  temperate,  and  much  resembled 
that  of  the  ancient  Romans. 

He  made  his  first  campaign  against  the  Celtiberians,f  when 
Scipio  Africanus  besieged  Numantia.  It  did  not  escape  his 
general  how  far  he  was  above  the  other  young  soldiers  in 
courage ;  nor  how  easily  he  came  into  the  reformation  in  point 
of  diet,  which  Scipio  introduced  into  the  army,  before  almost 
ruined  by  luxury  and  pleasure.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  encoun- 
tered and  killed  an  enemy  in  the  sight  of  his  general ;  who 
therefore  distinguished  him  with  many  marks  of  honour  and 
respect,  one  of  which  was  the  inviting  him  to  his  table.     One 

house,  the  distinguishing  uppellations  were  major  and  minor;  if  a  greaternum- 
ber,  Prima,  Secunda,  Tertia,  &<x 

With  respect  to  the  men  ^'ho  bad  only  two  names,  a  family  might  be  so 
mean  as  not  to  have  gained  the  Cognomen  :  or  there  might  be  bo  few  of  the 
family,  that  there  was  no  ocoaston  for  it  to  distinguish  the  branches. 

•  A  corruption  of  Cemetvm,  Pliny  tells  us,  the  uihabitants  of  Cenietum 
were  called  Mariani,  undoubtedly  from  Marius,  their  townsman,  who  bad  dii^' 
tinguished  himself  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner.— /'Zjn.  lib.  iii.  c.  5. 

+  In  the  third  year  of  the  hundred  and  sixty-first  Olympiad,  one  hundred 
and  thirty-three  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
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evening  the  conversation  happening  to  turn  upon  the  great 
commanders  then  in  being,  some  person  in  the  company, 
either  out  of  complaisance  to  Scipio,  or  because  he  really 
wanted  to  be  informed,  asked, — "  Where  the  Romans  should 
find  such  another  general  when  he  was  gone?^'  upon  which, 
Scipio,  putting  his  hand  on  the  shoulder  of  Marius,  who  sat 
next  him,  said, — ^'*  Here,  perhaps."  So  happy  was  the  genius 
of  both  those  great  men,  that  the  one,  while  but  a  youth,  gave 
tokens  of  his  future  abilities,  and  the  other  from  those  begin- 
nings could  discover  the  long  series  of  glory  which  was  to 
follow. 

This  saying  of  Scipio's,  we  are  told,  raised  the  hopes  of  Ma- 
rius, like  a  divine  oracle,  and  was  the  chief  thing  that  animated 
him  to  apply  himself  to  affairs  of  state.  By  the  assistance  of 
Csecilius  Metellus,  on  whose  house  he  had  an  hereditary  de- 
pendence, he  was  chosen  a  tribune  of  the  people.*  In  this 
office  he  proposed  a  law  for  regulating  the  manner  of  voting, 
which  tended  to  lessen  the  audiority  of  the  patricians  in  mat- 
ters of  judicature.  Cotta  the  consul,  therefore,  persuaded  the 
senate  to  reject  it,  and  to  cite  Marius  to  give  account  of  h\s 
conduct.  Such  a  decree  being  made,  Marius,  when  he  entered 
the  senate,  showed  not  the  embarrassment  of  a  young  man  ad- 
vanced to  office,  without  having  Hrst  distinguished  himself, 
but  assuming  beforehand  the  elevation  which  his  future  actions 
were  to  give  him,  he  threatened  to  send  Cotta  to  prison,  if  he 
did  not  revoke  the  decree.  Cotta,  turning  to  Metellus,  and 
asking  his  opinion,  Metellus  rose  up,  and  voted  with  the  con- 
sul. Hereupon  Marius  called  in  a  lictor,  and  ordered  him  to 
take  Metellus  into  custody.  Metellus  appealed  to  the  other 
tribunes,  but  as  not  one  of  them  lent  him  ^ny  assistance,  the 
senate  gave  way,  and  repealed  their  decree.  Marius,  highly 
distinguished  by  this  victory,  went  immediately  from  the  se- 
nate to  the  forum^  and  had  his  law  confirmed  by  the  people. 

From  this  time  he  passed  for  a  man  of  inflexible  resolution^ 
not  to  be  influenced  by  fear  or  respect  of  persons,  and  conse- 
quently one  that  would  prove  a  bold  defender  of  the  people's 
privileges  against  the  senate.  But  this  opinion  was  soon  al- 
tered by  his  taking  quite  a  different  part ;  for  a  law  being  pro- 
posed concerning  the  distribution  of  com,  he  strenuously  op- 
posed the  plebeians,  and  carried  it  against  them.  By  which 
action  he  gained  equal  esteem  from  both  parties,  as  a  person 
incapable  of  serving  either  against  the  public  advantage. 

When  his  tribuneship  was  expired,  he  stood  candidate  for 
the  office  of  chief  aedile.  For  tnere  are  two  offices  oi  xdiles; 
the  one  called  curulis^  from  the  chair  with  crooked  feet,  in 
which  the  magistrate  sits  while  he  despatches  business ;  the 

•  One  hundred  and  seventeen  vcars  before  Christ. 
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other,  of  a  degree  much  inferior,  is  called  the  pkbeian  sedile. 
The  more  honourable  aedile  is  first  chosen,  and  then  the  peo- 
ple proceed,  the  same  day,  to  the  election  of  the  other.     When 
Marius  found  he  could  not  carry  the  first,  he  dropped  his  pre- 
tensions there,  and  immediately  applied  for  the  second;  but  as 
this  proceeding  of  his  betrayed  a  disagreeable  and  importu* 
oate  obstinacy,  he  miscarried  in  that  also;  yet,  though  he  was 
twice  baffled  in  his  application  in  one  day  (which  never  hap- 
pened to  any  man  but  nimself,)  he  was  not  at  all  discouraged; 
for,  not  long  after,  he  stood  for  the  praetorship,  and  was  near 
being  rejected  again.     He  was,  indeed,  returned  last  of  all,  and 
then  was  accused  of  bijbery.     What  contributed  most  to  the 
suspicion,  was,  a  servant  ot  Cassius  Sabaco  being  seen  within 
the  rails,  among  the  electors;  for  Sabaco  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  Marius.     He  was   summoned^  therefore,  by   the 
judges;  and,  being  interrogated  upon  the  point,  he  said, — 
*^  That  the  heat  having  made  him  very  thirsty,  he  asked  for 
cold  water;  upon  which  his  servant  brought  him  a  cup,  and 
withdrew  as  soon  as  he  had  drunk.''    Sabaco  was  expelled 
the  senate  by  the  next  censors,*  and  it  was  thought  he  de- 
served that  msu-k  of  infamy,  as  having  been  guilty  either  of 
falsehood  or  intemperance.     Caius  Herennius  was  also  citM 
as  a  witness  against  Marius;  but  he  alleged,  that  it  was  not 
customary  for  patrons  (so  the  Romans  called  protectors)  to 
give  evidence  against  their  clients,  and  that  the  law  excused 
diem  from  that  obligation.     The  judges  were  going  to  adroit 
the  plea,  when  Marius  himself  opposed  it,  and  told  Herennius, 
that  when  he  was  first  created  a  magistrate,  he  ceased  to  be 
his  client.     But  this  was  not  altogether  true ;  for  it  is  not  ever}' 
office  that  frees  clients  and  their  postl^rity  from  the  service  due 
to  their  patrons,  but  only  those  magistracies  to  which  the  law 
gives  a  curule  chair.     Marius,  however,  during  the  first  days 
of  trial,  found  that  matters  ran  against  him,  his  judges  being 
very  unfavourable;  yet,  at  last,  the  votes  proved  equal,  and 
he  was  acquitted  beyond  expectation. 

In  his  prstorship  he  did  nothing  to  raise  him  to  distinction; 
but,  at  the  expiration  of  this  office,  the  Farther  Spain  falling  to 
his  lot,  he  is  said  to  have  cleared  it  of  robbers.  That  province 
as  yet  was  uncivilized  and  savage  in  its  manners,  and  the 
Spaniards  thought  there  was  nodiing  dishonourable  in  rob- 
bery. At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  was  desirous  to  haVe  his 
share  in  the  administration,  but  had  neither  riches  nor  elo- 
quence to  recommend  him ;  though  these  were  the  instruments 
by  which  the  great  men  of  those  times  governed  the  people. 
His  high  spirit,  however,  his  indefatigable  industry,  and  plain 
manner  of  living,  recommended  him  so  effectually  to  the  com- 

*  Probably  he  I])ftd  one  of  his  dares  to  TOte  among  tiie  ^«emea^ 
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monalty,  that  he  gained  offices,  and  by  offices  power;  so  that 
he  was  thought  worthy  the  alliance  of  the  Cxsars,  and  married 
Julia  of  that  illustrious  family.  Cesar,  who  afterwards  raised 
himself  to  such  eminence,  was  her  nephew;  and,  on  account 
of  his  relation  to  Marius,  showed  himself  very  solicitous  for 
his  honour^  as  we  have*  related  in  his  life. 

Marius,  along  with  his  temperance,*  was  possessed  of  great 
fortitude  in  enduring  pain.  There  was  an  extraordinary  proof 
of  this,  in  his  bearing  an  operation  in  surgery.  Having  both 
his  legs  full  of  wens,  and  oeing  troubled  at  the  deformity,  he 
determined  to  put  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  surgeon.  He 
would  not  be  bound,  but  stretched  out  one  of  his  legs  to  the 
knife;  and  without  motion  or  groan,  bore  the  inexpressible 
pain  of  the  operation  in  silence,  and  with  a  settled  counte- 
nance. But  when  the  surgeon  was  going  to  begin  with  the 
other  leg,  he  would  not  suffer  him,  saying,— -^^  I  see  the  cure  is 
not  worth  the  pain." 

About  this  time  Csecilius  Metellus  the  consul,^  being  ap- 
pointed to  the  chief,  command  in  the  war  against  Jugurtha, 
took  Marius  with  him  into  Africa  as  one  of  his  lieutenants.* 
Marius  now  finding  an  opportunity  for  great  actions  and  glo?- 
rious  toils,  took  no  care,  like  his  colleagues,  to  contribute  to 
the  reputation  of  Metellus,  or  to  direct  his  views  to  his  ser- 
vice; but,  concluding  that  he  was  called  to  the  lieutenancy, 
not  by  Metellus,  but  by  fortune,  who  had  opened  hint  an  easy 
way,  and  a  noble  theatre  for  great  achievements,  exerted  all 
his  powers.  That  war  presenting  many  critical  occasions,  he 
neither  declined  the  most  difficult  service,  nor  thought  the  most 
servile  beneath  him.  Thus  surpassing  his  equals  in  prudence 
and  foresight,  and  contesting  it  with  the  common  soldiers  in 
abstemiousness  and  labour,  he  entirely  gained  their  affections ; 
for  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  any  one  who  is  obliged  to  work, 
to  see  another  voluntarily  take  a  share  in  his  labour ;  since  it 
seems  to  take  off  the  constraint.  There  is  not,  indeed,  a  more 
agreeable  spectacle  to  a  Roman  soldier,  than  that  of  his  general 
eating  the  same  dry  breadf  which  he  eats,  or  lying  on  an  or- 
dinary bed,  or  assisting  his  men  in  drawing  a  trench  or  throw- 

*  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  was  consul  with  M.  Junius  SilanuL  the  fourth  year 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-seventh  Olympiad,  a  hundred  and  seren  yearn 
before  the  birth  of  Christ  In  this  expedition  he  acquired  the  surname  of 
Numidicus. 

t  £r  o4i^  which  the  English  translator  renders  pubHclif 9  and  the  French  h  la 
•we  de  tout  le  mmde^  is  never  to  be  met  with  in  any  good  Greek  author  in  that 
lense.  Indeed,  the  text  plainly  appears  to  be  corrupted ;  for  the  word  ^v^** 
spectacle,  just  before,  entirely  precludes  the  expression  9  o4«»  in  tight.  Bryan 
law  the  corruption,  and  has  proposed  to  read  <imu  o4«,  -wUhmU  meat  or  tauce  ; 
but  we  should  rather  choose  to  read  avo^w,  because  the  literal  alteration  will 
be  the  leas.  It  certainly  most  be  matter  of  great  joy  to  the  common  soldier  to 
•ee  bis  general  eat  the  same  dry  bread  with  him.  Dacier,  too,  saw  the  cor- 
^^on,  and  proposed  to  r^ad,  w  o|«,  bread  dipped  in  vin^for.    Here  is^  indeed. 
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•  ing  up  a  bulwark.  For  the  soldier  does  not  so  much  admire 
those  officers  who  let  him  share  in  their  honours  or  their 
money,  as  those  who  will  partake  with  him  in  labour  and  dan- 
ger; and  he  is  more  attached  to  one  that  will  assist  him  in  his 
work,  than  to  one  who  will  indulge  him  in  idleness. 

By  these  steps  Marius  gained  the  hearts  of  the  soldiers:  his 
glory,  his  influence  his  reputation,  spread  through  Africa,  and 
extended  even  to  Rome :  the  men  under  his  command  wrote 
to  their  friends  at  home,  that  the  only  means  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  war  in  those  parts,  would  be  to  elect  Marius  con- 
sul. This  occasioned  no  small  anxiety  to  Mctellus;  but  what 
distressed  him  most  was  the  affair  of  Turpilius.  This  man 
and  his  family  had  long  been  retainers  to  that  of  Metellus, 
and  he  attended  him  in  that  war  in  the  character  of  master 
of  the  artificers:*  but  being,  through  his  interest,  appointed 
governor  of  the  large  town  of  Vacca,  his  humanity  to  the  in- 
habitants, and  the  unsuspecting  openness  of  his  conduct,  gave 
them  an  opportunity  of  delivering  up  the  place  to  Jugurtha.f 
Turpilius,  however,  suffered  no  injury  iii  his  person;  for  the 
inhabitants,  having  prevailed  upon  Jugurtha  to  spare  him,  dis- 
missed him  in  safety.  On  this  account  he  was  accused  of 
betraying  the  place.  Marius,  who  was  one  of  the  council  of 
war,  was  not  only  severe  upon  him  himself,  but  stirred  up  most 
of  the  other  judges ;  so  tliat  it  was  carried  against  the  opinion 
of  Metellus,  and  much  against  his  will  he  passed  sentence  of 
death  upon  him.  A  little  after,  the  accusation  appeared  a 
false  one ;  and  all  the  other  officers  sympathized  with  Metellus, 
who  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow;  while  Marius,  far  from 
dissembling  his  joy,  declared  the  thing  was  his  doing,  and 
was  not  ashamed  to  acknowledge  in  all  companies, — ^^  That  he 
had  lodged  an  avenging  fury  in  the  breast  of  Metellus,  who 
would  not  fail  to  punish  him  for  having  put  to  death  the  here- 
ditary friend  of  his  family." 

They  now  became  open  enemies  ;  and  one  day  when  Marius 
was  by,  we  are  told  that  Metellus  said,  by  way  of  insult,— 
"  You  think,  then,  my  good  friend,  to  leave  us,  and  go  home 
to  solicit  the  consulship ;  would  you  not  be  contented  to  stay, 
and  be  consul  with  this  son  of  mine  ?"  The  son  of  Metellus 
was  then  very  young.  Notwithstanding  this,  Marius  still  kept 
applying  for  leave  to  be  gone,  and  Metellus  found  out  new 
pretences  for  delay.  At  last  when  there  wanted  only  twelve 
days  to  the  election,  he  dismissed  him.     Marius  had  a  long 

the  change  of  one  letter  only ;  but  the  sense  does  not  seem  to  be  so  strong. 
The  leiimed  reader  will  choose  which  emendation  he  pleases.     ^ 

•  The  common  reading  is  Tirr  §m  ren  ttar^iw  i  f»r  «{%»v — It  is  obvious  that 
tturcfw  is  a  corruption  of  TCKTCTorv.  An  officer  is  meant  like  our  comptroller 
of  the  board  of  works.  Among  Grater's  inscriptions  several  persons  have 
the  title  of  PrefectuB  Fabrorum. 

f  They  put  the  Roman  garrison  to  the  sword,  sparing  none  but  Turpilius. 
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journey  from  the  camp  to  Utica,  but  he  despatched  it  in  two 
days  and  a  night.  At  his  arrival  on  the  coast,  he  offered  sa- 
crifice before  he  embarked;  and  the  diviner  is  said  to  have 
told  him, — *''^  That  heaven  announced  success  superior  to  all 
his  hopes."  Elevated  with  this  promise,  he  set  sail,  and  hav- 
ing a  fair  wind,  crossed  the  sea  in  four  days.  The  people  im- 
mediately expressed  their  inclination  for  him :  and  bemg  in- 
troduced by  one  of  their  tribunes,  he  brought  many  false 
charges  against  M etellus,  in  order  to  secure  the  consulship  for 
himself;  promising  at  the  same  time  either  to  kill  Jugurtha  or 
to  take  him  alive. 

He  was  elected  with  great  applause,  and  immediately  began 
his  levies ;  in  which  he  observed  neither  law  nor  custom ;  for 
he  enlisted  many  needy  persons,  and  even  slaves.*  The  gene- 
rals that  were  before  him,  had  not  admitted  such  as  these,  but 
entrusted  only  persons  of  property  with  arms  as  with  other  ho- 
nours, considering  that  property  as  a  pledge  to  the  public  for 
their  behaviour.  Nor  was  this  the  only  obnoxious  thing  in  Ma-  ' 
rius.  His  bold  speeches,  accompanied  with  insolence  and  ill- 
manners,  gave  the  patricians  great  uneasiness.  For  he  scrupled 
not  to  say, — *'^  That  he  had  taken  the  consulate  as  a  prey  from 
the  effeminacy  of  the  high  bom  and  the  rich,  and  that  he 
boasted  to  the  people  of  his  own  wounds,  not  the  images  of 
others,  or  monuments  of  the  dead.'*  He  took  frequent  occasion 
too,  to  mention  Bestia  and  Albinus,  generals  who  had  been 
mostly  unfortunate  in  Africa,  as  men  of  illustrious  families, 
but  unfit  for  war,  and  consequently  unsuccessful  through  want 
of  capacity.  Then  he  would  ask  the  people, — "  Whether  they 
did  not  think  that  the  ancestors  oi  those  men  would  have 
wished  rather  to  leave  a  posterity  like  him ;  since  they  them- 
selves did  not  rise  to  glory  by  their  high  birth,  but  by  their  vir- 
tue and  great  actions."  These  things  he  said  not  out  of  mere 
vanity  and  arrogance,  or  needlessly  to  embroil  himself  with 
the  nobility ;  but  he  saw  the  people  took  pleasure  in  seeing  the 
senate  insulted,  and  that  they  measured  the  greatAess  of  a 
man's  mind  by  the  insolence  of  his  language ;  and  therefore, 
to  gratify  them,  he  spared  not  the  greatest  men  in  the  state. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Africa,  Metellus  was  quite  overcome 
with  grief  and  resentment,!  to  think  that  when  he  had  in  a 
manner  finished  the  war,  and  there  remained  nothing  to  take 
but  the  person  of  Jugurtha,  Marius,  who  had  raised  himself 
merely  by  his  ingiatitude  towards  him^  should  come  to  snatch 
away  both  his  victory  and  triumph.  Unable,  therefore,  to  bear 

*  FloruB  does  not  say  he  enlisted  slaves,  but  capite  cefisos,  such  as  having^  no 
estates,  had  only  their  names  entered  in  the  registers. 

t  The  word  ^3-iyoc  does  not  always  sig^nify  envy.  In  Philo  {De  Mundo)  we 
find  ^09ot  iti^e  /j^srerxf/y,  docere  rum  gravabimur.  Envy  should  not  be  attributed 
^oisuch  a  noble  mind  as  that  of  Metellus. 
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the  sight  of  him,  he  retired,  and  left  his  lieutenant,  Rutilius^  to 
deliver  up  the  forces  to  Marius.  But  before  the  end  of  the 
war  the  divine  vengeance  overtook  Marius;  for  Sylla  robbed 
him  of  the  glory  of  his  exploits,  as  he  had  done  Metellus.  I 
shall  briefly  relate  here  the  manner  of  that  transaction,  having 
already  given  a  more  particular  account  of  it  in  the  life  of 
Sylla. 

Bocchus,  king  of  the  Upper  Numidia,*  was  father-in-law  to 
Jugurtha.  He  gave  him,  however,  very  little  assistance  in  the 
war,  pretending  that  he  detested  his  perfidiousness,  while  he 
really  dreaded  the  increase  of  his  power.     But  when  he  be- 
came a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer,  and  was  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  to  Bocchus  as  his  last  resource,  that  prince 
.  received  him  rather  as  his  suppliant,  than  as  his  son-in-law. 
When  he  had  him  in  his  hands,  he  proceeded  in  public  to  in- 
tercede ^ith  Marius  in  his  behalf,  alleging  in  his  letters,  that 
he  would  never  give  him  up,  but  defend  him  to  the  last.     At 
the  same  time  in  private  intending  to  betray  him,  he  sent  for 
Lucius  Sylla,  who  wias  quaestor  to  Marius,  and  had  done  Boc- 
chus many  services  during  the  war.   When  Sylla  was  come  to 
him,  confiding  in  his  honour,  the  barbarian  began  to  repent, 
and  often  changed  his  mind,  deliberating  for  some  days  whe- 
ther he  should  deliver  up  Jugurtha,  or  retain  Sylla  too.     At 
last,  adhering  to  the  treachery  he  had  first  conceived,  he  put 
Jugurtha  alive  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

Hence  the  first  seeds  of  that  violent*and  implacable  quarrel, 
which  almost  ruined  the  Roman  empire.  For  many,  out  of 
envy  to  Marius,  were  willing  to  attribute  this  success  to  Sylla 
ox\ly ;  and  Sylla  himself  caused  a  seal  to  be  made,  which  re- 
presented Bocchils  delivering  up  Jugurtha  to  him.  This  seal 
he  always  wore,  and  constantly  sealed  his  letters  with  it;  by 
which  he  highly  provoked  Marius,  who  was  naturally  ambi- 
tious, and  could  not  endure  a  rival  in  glory.  Sylla  was  instigat- 
ed to  this  by  the  enemies  of  Marius,  who  ascribed  the  begin- 
ning and  the  most  considerable  actions  of  the  war  to  Metellus, 
and  the  last  and  finishing  stroke  to  Sylla;  that  so  the  people 
might  no  long;er  admire  and  remain  attached  to  Marius,  as  the 
most  accomplished  of  commanders. 

The  danger,  however,  that  approached  Italy  from  the  west, 
soon  dispersed  all  the  envy,  the  hatred,  and  the  calumnies, 
which  had  been  raised  against  Marius.  The  people,  now  in 
want  of  an  experienced  commander,  and  searching  for  an  able 
pilot  to  sit  at  the  helm,  that  the  commonwealth  might  bear  up 
against  so  dreadful  a  storm,  found  that  no  one  of  an  opulent 
or  noble  family  would  stand  for  the  consulship ;  and  therefore 

•  Or  Mauritania.  In  the  original  it  is'o  t8>  avu  ^:*^t^»v  ^xvskw;,  kin^f  of  tk 
bUrbariant  •wh9  thceU  higher  up  in  the  country. 
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tliey  elected  Marius,*  though  absent.  They  had  no  sooner  re- 
ceived the  news  that  Jugurtha  was  taken,  than  reports  were 
spread  of  an  invasion  from  the  Teutones  and  the  Cimbri. 
And  though  the  account  of  the  number  and  strength  of  their 
armies  seemed  at  first  incredible,  it  afterwards  appeared  short 
of  the  truth.  For  three  hundred  thousand  well-armed  war- 
riors were  upon  the  march,  and  the  women  and  children,  whom 
they  had  along  with  them,  were  said  to  be  much  more  nume- 
rous. This  vast  multitude  wanted  lands  on  which  they  might 
subsist,  and  cities  wherein  to  settle;  as  they  had  heard  the 
Celtae,  before  them,  had  expelled  the  Tuscans,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  the  best  part  of  Italy.f  As  for  these,  who  now 
hovered  like  a  cloud  over  Gaul  and  Italy,  it  was  not  known 
who  they  were',:):  or.  whence  they  came,  on  account  of  the  small 
commerce  which  they  had  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  the 
length  of  way  they  had  marched.  It  was  conjectured,  in- 
deed, from  the  largeness  of  their  stature,  and  the  blueness  of 
their  eyes,  as  well  as  because  the  Germans  call  banditti  Ci»x- 
bri^  that  they  were  some  of  those  German  nations  who  dwell 
by  the  Northern  sea. 

Some  assert,  that  the  country  of  the  Celtae  is  of  such  vast 
extent,  that  it  stretches  from  the  Western  ocean  and  most 
northern  climates,  to  the  lake  Mseotis  eastward,  and  that  part 
of  Scythia  which  borders  upon  Pontus;  that  there  the  two 
nations  mingle,  and  thence  issue  j  not  all  at  once,  nor  at  all 
seasons,  but  in  the  spring  of  every  year;  that,  by  means  of 
these  annual  supplies,  they  had  gradually  opened  themselves  a 
way  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  European  continent;  and  that, 
though  they  are  distinguished  by  different  names,  according  to 
their  tribes,  yet  their  whole  body  is  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Celto-Scythse. 

Others  say,  they  were  a  small  part  of  the  Cimmerians,  well 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks ;  and  that  this  small  part,  quitting 
their  native  soil,  or  being  expelled  by  th$  Scythians  on  account 
of  some  sedition,  passed  from  the  Palus  Maeotis  into  Asia, 
under  the  conduct  of  Lygdamis  their  chief;  but  that  the 
greater  and  more  warlike  part  dwelt  in  extremities  of  the  earth 
near  the  Northern  sea.  These  inhabit  a  country  so  dark  and 
woody,  that  the  sun  is  seldom  seen,  by  reason  of  the  many 

*  One  hundretl  and  two  years  before  Clirist. 

t  In  the  reig"n  of  Taixjuinius  I'riscus. 

i  The  Cimbri  were  descended  from  the  ancient  Gomemnsor  Celtes;  Cimri 
or  C)  mbri  being  only  a  harsher  pronunciation  of  Gomerai.  rhcy  were  in  all 
probabUity  the  most  ancient  people  of  Germany.  They  g-avc  tiieir  name  to 
the  Cimbrica  Chersonesus,  which  was  a  kind  of  peninsula  extending  from  the 
Tnoutn  of  the  river  Elbe  into  the  North  sea.  They  were  all  supposed  the  same 
'*ith  the  Cimmerians  that  inhabited  the  countries  about  the  Palus  Mseotis ; 
which  is  hig^hly  probable,  both  from  the  likeness  of  their  names,  and  from  the 
<lcscendants  of  Gomcr  having  spread  themselTes  over  all  that  northern  tract. 
VOL.  II.  K  k      . 
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high  and  spreading  trees,  which  reach  inward  as  far  zs  thr 
Hercynian  forest.  They  are  under  that  part  of  the  heavens, 
where  the  elevation  of  the  pole  is  such,  that  by  reason  of  the 
declination  of  the  parallels,  it  makes  almost  a  vertical  point  to 
the  inhabitants  ;  and  their  day  and  night  are  of  such  a  length, 
that  they  serve  to  divide  the  year  into  two  equal  parts;  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  fiction  of  Homer  concerning  the  infernal 
regions. 

Hence,  therefore,  these  barbarians,  who  came  into  Italy,  first 
issued ;  being  anciently  called  Cimmerii,  afterwards  Cimbri ; 
and  the  appellation  was  not  at  all  from  their  manners.  Bur 
these  things  rest  rather  on  conjecture  than  historical  certainty. 
Most  historians,  however,  agree,  that  their  numbers,  instead 
of  being  less,  were  rather  greater  than  we  ha^'^  related.  As 
to  their  courage,  their  spirit,  and  the  force  and  vivacity  with 
which  they  made  an  impression,  we  may  compare  them  to  a 
devouring  flame.  Nothing  could  resist  their  impetuosity  ;  all 
that  came  in  their  way  were  trodden  down,  or  drix'en  before 
them  like  cattle.  Many  respectable  armies  and  generals,*  em- 
ployed by  the  Romans  to  guard  the  Transalpine  Gaul,  were 
shamefully  routed  ;  and  the  feeble  resistance  they  made  to  the 
first  efforts  of  the  barbarians,  was  the  chief  thing  that  drew 
them  towards  Rome.  For,  having  beaten  all  they  met,  and 
loaded  themselves  with  plunder,  they  determined  to  settle  no 
where,  till  they  had  destroyed  Rome,  and  laid  waste  all  Italy- 

The  Romans,  alarmed  from  all  quarters  with  this  news, 
called  Marius  to  the  command,  and  elected  him  a  second  time 
consul.  It  was,  indeed,  unconstitutional  for  any  one  to  be 
chosen  who  was  absent,  or  who  had  not  waited  the  regulw 
time  between  the  first  and  second  consulship  ;  but  the  people 
overruled  all  that  was  said  against  him.  They  considered, 
that  this  was  not  the  first  instance,  in  which  the  law  had  given 
way  to  the  public  utility ;  nor  was  the  present  occasion  less 
urgent  than  that,  when,  contrary  to  law,|  they  made  Scipio 
consul ;  for  then  they  were  not  anxious  for  the  safety  of  their 
own  city  ;  but  only  desirous  of  destroying  Carthage.  These 
reasons  prevailing,  Marius  returned  with  his  army  frdm  Africa^ 
and  entering  upon  his  consulship  on  the  first  of  January,  which 
the  Romans  reckon  the  beginning  of  their  year,  led  up  his 
triumph  the  same  day.  Jugurtha,  now  a  captive,  was  a  spec- 
tacle as  agreeable  to  the  Romans,  as  it  was  beyond  their  ex- 
pectation ;  no  one  having  ever  imagined  that  the  war  could  be 
brought  to  a  period  while  he  was  alive  ;  so  various  was  the 
character  of  that  man,  that  he  knew  how  to  accommodate  him- 

*  Casnus  Longiims^  Aurelius,  Scaurus,  Cxpio,  and  Cn.  Malleius. 

f  Scipio  was  elected  consul  before  he  was  thirty  years  old,  though  the 
common  age  required  in  the  candidates  was  forty-two.  Indeed,  the  people 
dispensed  with  it  in  othev  instances  beside  this. 
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self  to  all  sorts  of  fortune,  and  through  all  his  subtilty  there  ran 
a  vein  of  courage  and  spirit.  It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  led 
before  the  car  of  the  conqueror,  he  lost  his  senses.  After  the 
triumph,  he  was  thrown  into  prison,  where,  whilst  they  were  in 
haste  to  strip  him,  some  tore  his  robe  oiF  his  back,  and  others, 
catching  eagerly  at  his  pendants,  pulled  off  the  tips  of  his  ears 
with  them.  When  he  was  thrust  down  naked  into  the  dungeon, 
all  wild  and  confused,  he  said,  with  a  frantic  smile,* — "  Hea- 
vens !  how  cold  is  this  bath  of  yours."  There,  struggling  for 
six  days  with  extreme  hunger,  and  to  the  last  hour  labouring 
for  the  preservation  of  life,  he  came  to  such  an  end  as  his 
crimes  deserved.  There  were  carried  (we  are  told)  in  this 
triumph,  three  thousand  and  seven  pounds  of  gold,  five  thou- 
sand seven  hundred  and  seventy-five  of  silver  bullion,  and  of 
silver  coin  seventeen  thousand  and  twenty-eight  drachmas. 

After  the  solemnity  was  over,  Marius  assembled  the  senate 
in  the  capital,  where,  either  through  inadvertency,  or  gross  in- 
solence, he  entered  in  his  triumphal  robe ;  but  soon  perceiving 
that  the  senate  was  ojBPended,  he  went  and  put  on  his  ordinary 
habit,  and  then  returned  to  his  place. 

When  he  set  out  with  the  army,  he  trained  his  soldiers  to 
labour  while  upon  the  road,  accustoming  them  to  long  and  tedi- 
ous marches,  and  compelling  every  man  to  carry  his  own  bag- 
gage, and  provide  bis  victuals.  So  that  afterwards,  laborious 
people,  who  executed  readily,  and  without  murmuring,  what- 
ever they  were  ordered,  were  called  Marius^  Mules.  Some, 
indeed,  give  another  reason  for  this  proverbial  saying.  They 
say,  that  when  Scipio  besieged  Numantia,  he  chose  to  inspect, 
not  only  the  arms  and  horses,  but  the  very  mules  and  waggons, 
that  all  might  be  in  readiness  and  good  order ;  on  which  occa- 
sion Marius  brought  forth  his  horse  in  fine  condition,  and  his 
mule  too,  in  better  case,  and  stronger  and  gentler  than  those  of 
others.  The  general,  much  pleased  with  Marius'  beasts,  often 
made  mention  of  them ;  and  hence  those,  who,  by  way  of  rail- 
lery, praised  a  drudging  patient  man,  called  him  Marius' 
mule. 

.  On  this  occasion,  it  was  a  very  fortunate  circumstance  for 
Marius,  that  the  barbarians,  turning  their  course,  like  a  reflux 
of  the  tide,  first  invaded  Spain.  For  this  gave  him  timfe  to 
strengthen  his  men  by  exercise,  and  to  raise  and  confirm  their 
courage ;  and  what  was  still  of  greater  importance,  to  show 
them  what  he  himself  was.  His  severe  behaviour,  and  inflexi- 
bility in  punishing,  when  it  had  once  accustomed  them  to 
mind  their  conduct,  and  be  obedient,  appeared  both  just  and 
salutary.  When  they  were  a  little  used  to  his  hot  and  violent 
spirit,  to  the  harsh  tone  of  his  voice,  and  the  fierceness  of  his 

•  The  former  English  translation  takes  no  notice  of  ^n<mf(»f,  milin^^ 
thou^  an  important  expression. 


countenance,  they  no  longer  considered  them  as  terriUe  to 
themselves,  but  to  the  enemy.  Above  all,  the  soldiers  were 
charmed  with  his  integrity  in  judging ;  and  this  contributed 
not  a  little  to  procure  Marius  a  thinl  consulate.  Besides,  the 
barbarians  were  expected  in  the  spring,  and  the  people  were 
not  willing  to  meet  them  under  any  o^er  general.  They  did 
not,  however,  come  so  soon  as  they  were  looked  for,  and  the 
year  expired  without  his  getting  a  sight  of  them.  The  time  of 
a  new  election  coming  on,  and  his  colleague  being  dead,  Ma- 
rius left  the  command  of  the  army  to  Manius  Aquilius,  and 
went  himself  to  Rome.  Several  persons  of  great  merit  stood 
for  the  consulate ;  but  Lucius  Satuminus,  a  tribune  who  led 
the  people,  being  gained  by  Marius,  in  all  his  speeches  exhorted 
them  to  choose  him  consul.  Marius,  for  his  part,  desired  to 
be  excused,  pretending  that  he  did  not  want  the  office  ;  where- 
upon Saturninus  called  him  a  traitor  to  his  country,  who  de- 
serted the 'Command  in  such  time  of  danger.  It  was  not 
difficult  to  perceive  that  Marius  dissembled,  and  that  the  tri- 
bune acted  a  bungling  part  under  him ;  yet  the  people,  consi- 
dering that  the  present  juncture  required  both  his  capacity  and 
good  fortune,  created  him  consul  a  fourth  time,  and  appointed 
Lutatius  Catulus  his  colleague,  a  man  much  esteemed  by  the 
patricians,  and  not  unacceptable  to  the  commons. 

Marius  being  informed  of  the  enemy^s  approach,  passed  the 
Alps  with  the  utmost  expedition :  and  having  marked  out  his 
camp  by  the  river  Rhone,  fortified  it,  and  brought  into  it  a 
large  supply  of  provisions,  that  the  want  of  necessaries  might 
never  compel  him  to  fight  at  a  disadvantage.  But  as  the  car- 
riage of  provisions  by  sea  was  tedious,  and  very  expensive,  he 
found  a  way  to  make  it  easy  and  expeditious.  The  mouth  of 
the  Rhone  was  at  that  time  choked  up  with  mud  and  sand, 
which  the  beating  of  the  sea  had  lodged  there  ;  so  that  it  was 
very  dangerous,  if  not  impracticable,  for  vessels  of  burden  to 
enter  it.  Marius,  therefore,  set  his  army,  now  quite  at  leisure, 
to  work  there ;  and  having  caused  a  cut  to  be  made  capable  of 
receiving  large  ships,  he  turned  great  part  of  the  river  into  it  j 
thus  drawing  it  to  a  coast,  where  the  opening  to  the  sea  is  easy 
and  secure.     This  cut  still  retains  his  name. 

The  barbarians  dividing  themselves  into  two  bodies,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  Cimbri  to  march  the  upper  way  through  Nori- 
cum  against  Catulus,  and  to  force  that  pass ;  while  the  Teutones 
and  Ambrones  took  the  road  through  Liguria  along  the  sea- 
coast,  in  order  to  reach  Marius.  The  Cimbri  spent  some  time 
in  preparing  for  their  march ;  but  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
set  out  immediately,  and  pushed  forward  with  greats  expedi- 
tion ;  so  that  they  soon  traversed  the  intermediate  countrj^,  and 
presented  to  tlie  view  of  the  Romans  an  incredible  number  of 
enemies,  terrible  in  their  aspect,  and  in  their  voice  and  shouts 


of  war  different  from  all  other  men.  They  spread  themselves 
over  a  vast  extent  of  ground  near  Marius ;  and  when  they  had 
encamped  they  challenged  him  to  battle. 

The  consul,  for  his  part,  regarded  them  not,  but  kept  his 
soldiers  within  the  trenches,  rebuking  the  vanity  and  rashness 
of  those  who  wanted  to  be  in  action,  and  calling  them  traitors 
to  their  country.  He  told  them, — ^'^  Their  ambition  shpuld 
not  now  be  for  triumphs  and  trophies,  but  to  dispel  the  dread* 
ful  storm  that  hung  over  them,  and  to  save  Italy  from  destruc- 
tion.'^ These  things  he  said  pvivately  to  his  chief  officers,  and 
men  of  the  first  rank.  As  for  the  common  soldiers,  he  made 
them  mount  guard  by  turns  upon  the  ramparts,  to  accustom 
them  to  bear  the  dreadful  looks  of  the  enemy,  and  to  hear  their 
savage  voices  without  fear,  as  well  as  to  make  them  acquainted 
with  their  arms,  and  their  way  of  using  them.  By  these  means, 
what  at  first  was  terrible,  by  being  often  looked  upon,  would, 
in  time,  become  unafTecting.  For  he  concluded,  tnat  with  re- 
gard to  objects  of  terror,  novelty  adds  many  unreal  circum- 
stances, and  that  things  really  dreadful,  lose  their  eifect  by 
familiarity.  Indeed,  the  daily  sight  of  the  barbarians  not  only 
lessened  the  fears  of  the  soldiers,  but  the  menacing  behaviour, 
and  intolerable  vanity  of  the  enemy,  provoked  their  resent- 
ment, and  inflamed  their  courage.  For  uiey  not  only  plundered 
and  ruined  the  adjacent  country,  but  advanced  to  the  very 
trenches  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  contempt. 

Marius  at  last  was  told,  that  the  soldiers  vented  their  grief 
in  such  complaints  as  these: — "What  effeminacy  has  Marius 
discovered  in  us,  that  he  thus  keeps  us  locked  up,  like  so  many 
women,  and  restrains  us  from  fighting  ?  Come  on ;  let  us,  with 
the  spirit  of  freemen,  ask  him  if  he  waits  for  others  to  fight 
for  the  liberties  of  Rome,  and  intends  to  make  use  of  us  only 
as  the  vilest  labourers,  in  digging  trenches,  in  carrying  out 
loads  of  dirt,  and  turning  the  course  of  rivers  ?  It  is  for  such 
noble  works  as  these,  no  doubt,  that  he  exercises  us  in  such 
painful  labours  ;  and,  when  they  are  done,  he  will  return  and 
show  his  fellow-citizens  the  glorious  fruits  of  the  continuation 
of  his  power.  It  is  true,  Carbo  and  Cspio  were  beaten  by  the 
enemy ;  but  does  their  ill  success  terrify  him  ?  Surely  Carbo 
and  Caepio  were  generals,  as  much  inferior  to  Marius  in  valour 
and  renown,  as  we  are  superior  to  the  army  they  led.  Better 
it  were  to  be  in  action,  though  we  suffered  from  it  like  them, 
than  to  sit  still  and  see  the  destruction  of  our  allies." 

Marius,  delighted  with  these  speeches,  talked  to  them  in  a 
soothing  way.  He  told  them—"  It  was  not  from  any  distrust 
of  them,  that  he  sat  still,  but  that,  by  order  of  certain  oracles, 
he  waited  both  for  the  time  and  place  which  were  to  ensure  him 
the  victor}'."  For  he  had  with  him  a  Syrian  woman,  named 
Martha,  who  was  said  to  have  the  gift  of  prophecy.     She  was 
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carried  about  in  a  litter,  with  great  respect  and  solemnity,  and 
the  sacrifices  he  offered  were  all  by  her  direction.  She  had  for- 
merly applied  to  the  senate  in  this  character,  and  made  an  offer 
of  predicting  for  them  future  events,  but  they  refused  to  hear 
her.  Then  she  betook  herself  to  the  women,  and  gave  them  a 
specimen  of  her  art.  She  addressed  herself  particularly  to  the 
wife  of  Marius,  at  whose  feet  she  happened  to  sit,  when  there 
was  a  combat  of  gladiators,  and,  fortunately  enough,  told  her 
which  of  them  would  prove  victorious.  Marius'  wife  sent  her 
to  her  husband,  who  received  her  with  the  utmost  veneration, 
and  provided  for  her  the  litter  in  which  she  was  generally  car- 
ried. When  she  went  to  sacrifice,  she  wore  a  purple  robe, 
lined  with  the  same,  and  buttoned  up,  and  held  in  her  hand  a 
spear  adorned  with  ribbons  and  garlands.  When  they  saw  this 
pompous  scene,  many  doubted  whether  Marius  was  really 
persuaded  of  her  prophetic  abilities,  or  only  pretended  to  be 
so,  and  acted  a  part,  while  he  showed  the  woman  in  this  form. 

But  what  Alexander  of  M3aidos  relates  concerning  the  vul* 
tures,  really  deserves  admiration.  Two  of  them,  it  seems,  al- 
ways appeared,  and  followed  the  army,Jbefore  any  great  sue* 
cess,  being  well  known  by  their  brazen  collars.  The  soldiers, 
when  they  took  them,  had  put  these  collars  upon  them,  and 
then  let  them  go.  From  this  time  they  knew,  and  in  a  manner 
saluted  Ae  soldiers ;  and  the  soldiers,  whenever  these  appear* 
ed  upon  their  march,  rejoiced  in  the  assurance  of  performing 
something  extraordinary. 

About  this^time,  there  happened  many  prodigies,  most  of 
them  of  the  usual  kind.    But  news  was  brought  from  Ameria 
and  Tudertum,  cities  in  Italy,  that  one  night  there  were  seen 
in  the  sky  spears  and  shields  of  fire,  now  waving  about,  and 
then  clashing  against  each  other,  in  imitation  of  the  postures 
and  motions  of  men  fighting :  and  that  one  party  giving  way, 
and  the  other  advancing,  at  last  they  all  disappeared  in  the 
west.     Much  about  this  time,  too,  there  arrived  from  Pessi- 
nus,  Batabaces,  priest  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  with  an  ac- 
count that  the  goddess  had  declared  from  her  sanctuary, — 
^That  the  Romans  would  soon  obtain  a  great  and  glorious 
victory."    The  senate  had  given  credit  to  his  report,  and  de- 
creed  the  goddess  a  temple  on  account  of  the  victory.    But 
when  Batabaces  went  out  to  make  the  same  declaration  to  die 
people,  Aulus  Pompeius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  prevented  him, 
calling  him  an  impostor,  and  driving  him  in  an  ignominious 
manner  from  the  rostrum.     What  followed,  indeed,  was  the 
thing  which  contributed  most  to  the  credit  of  the  prediction ; 
for  Aulus  had  scarce  dissolved  the  assembly,  and  reached  his 
own  house,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fever,  of  which 
he  died  within  a  week.     This  was  a  £act  universally  known. 
Marius  still  keeping  close,  die  Teuto&es  attempted  to  force 
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his  entrenchments;  but  being  received  with  a  shower  of  darts 
from  the  camp,  by  which  they  lost  a  number  of  men,  they  re- 
solved to  march  forward,  concluding  that  they  might  pass  the 
Alps  in  fiiU  security.  They  packed  up  their  baggage,  there«» 
fore,  and  marched  by  the  Roman  camp.  Then  it  was  diat  the 
immensity  of  their  numbers  appeared  in  the  clearest  li^t,  from 
the  length  of  their  train,  and  the  time  they  took  up  in  pass<« 
ing;  for  it  is  said,  that  though  they  moved  on  without  inter*' 
mission,  they  were  six  days  in  going  by  M arius'  camp.  In- 
deed, they  went  very  near  it,  and  asked  the  Romans,  by  way 
of  insult,-^**  Whether  they  had  any  commands  to  their  wives, 
for  they  should  be  shortly  with  them  ?*'  As  soon  as  the  barba- 
rians had  all  passed  by,  and  were  in  full  march,  Marius  like- 
wise decamped,  and  followed;  always  taking  care  to  kee{5  near 
them,  and  choosing  strong  places  at  some  small  distance  from 
his  camp,  which  he  also  fortified,  in  order  that  he  might  pass 
the  nights  in  safety.  Thus  they  moved  on  till  they  came  to 
Aqus  Sextise,  from  whence  there  is  but  a  short  march  to  the 
Alps. 

There  Marius  prepared  for  battle ;  having  pitched  upon  a 
place  for  his  camp,  which  was  unexceptionable  in  point  of 
strength,  but  afforded  little  water.  By  this  circumstance,  they 
tell  us,  he  wanted  to  excite  the  soldiers  to  action ;  and  when 
many  of  them  complained  of  thirst,  he  pointed  to  a  river  which 
ran  close  by  the  enemy's  camp,  and  told  them,— -^^  That  thence 
they  must  purchase  water  with  their  blood."  "  Why,  then," 
said  they,  ^^  do  you  not  lead  us  thither  immediately,  before  our 
blood  is  quite  parched  up  ?"  To  which  he  answered  in  a  softer 
tone, — ^^  I  will  lead  you  thither,  but  first  let  us  fortify  our 
camp." 

The  soldiers  obeyed,  though  with  some  reluctance.  But  the 
servants  of  the  army,  being  in  great  want  of  water  both  for 
themselves  and  their  cattle,  ran  in  crowds  to  the  stream,  some 
with  pick-axes,  some  with  hatchets,  and  others  with  swords 
and  javelins,  along  with  their  pitchers ;  for  they  were  resolv- 
ed to  have  water,  though  they  were  obliged  to  fig^t  for  it. 
These  at  first  were  encountered  by  a  small  party  of  the  enemy, 
when  some  having  bathed,  were  engaged  at  dinner,  and  others 
were  still  bathing;  for  there  the  country  abounds  in  hot  wells. 
This  gave  the  Romans  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  a  num* 
ber  of  them,  while  they  were  indulging  themselves  in  those 
delicious  baths,  and  charmed  with  the  sweetness  of  the  place. 
The  cry  of  these  brought  others  to  their  assistance;  so  that  it 
was  now  difficult  for  Marius  to  restrain  the  impetuosity  of  hia 
soldiers,  who  were  in  pain  for  their  servants.  Besides  the 
Ambrones,  to  the  number  of  thirty  thousand,  who  were  the 
best  troops  the  enemy  had,  and  who  had  already  defeated 
Manlius  and  Cepio,  were  drawn  out,  and  stood  to  their  arms* 
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Though  they  had  overchai^ed  themselves  with  eating,  yet  the 
wine  they  had  drunk  had  given  them  fresh  spirits ;  and  they 
advanced,  not  in  a  wild  and  disorderly  manner^  or  with  a  con- 
fused and  inarticulate  noise;  but  beating  their  arms  at  regular 
intervals,  ancf  all  keeping  time  with  the  tune,  they  came  on, 
crying  out,  Ambrones  !  Ambrones  !  This  they  did,  either  to 
encours^e  each  other,  or  to  terrify  the  enemy  with  their  name. 
The  Ligurians  were  the  first  of  the  Italians  that  moved  against 
them ;  and  when  they  heard  the  enemy  cry  Ambrones,  they 
echoed  back  the  word,  which  was  indeed  their  own  ancient 
name.  Thus  the  shout  was  often  returned  from  one  army  to 
the  other  before  they  charged,  and  the  officers  on  both  sides 
joining  in  it,  and  striving  which  should  pronounce  the  word 
loudest,  added  by  this  means  to  the  courage  and  impetuosity 
of  their  troops,. 

The  Ambrones  were  obliged  to  pass  the  river,  and  this  broke 
their  order;  so  that,  before  they  could  form  again,  theLigu* 
rians  charged  the  foremost  of  them,  and  thus  began  the  batide. 
The  Romans  came  to  support  the  Ligurians;  and  pouring 
down  from  the  higher  ground,  pressed  the  enemy  so  hard,  that 
they  soon  put  them  in  disorder.  Many  of  them  jostling  each 
other  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  were  slain  there,  and  the  river 
itself  was  filled  with  dead  bodies.  Those  who  were  got  safe 
over,  not  daring  to  make  head,  were  cut  off  by  the  Romans,  as 
they  fled  to  their  camp  and  carriages.  There,  the  women, 
meeting  them  with  swords  and  axes,  and  setting  up  a  horrid 
and  hideous  cry,  fell  upon  the  fugitives,  as  well  as  the  pursuers, 
the  former  as  traitors,  and  the  latter  as  enemies.  Mingling 
with  the  combatants,  they  laid  hold  on  the  Roman  shields, 
catched  at  their  swords  with  their  naked  hands,  and  obsti- 
nately suffered  themselves  to  be  hacked  in  pieces.  Thus  the 
battle  is  said  to  have  been  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
rather  by  accident,  than  any  design  of  the  general. 

The  Romans,  after  having  destroyed  so  many  of  the  Am- 
brones, retired  as  it  grew  dark ;  but  the  camp  did  not  resound 
with  songs  of  victory,  as  might  have  been  expected  upon  such 
success.  There  were  no  entertainments,  no  mirth  in  die  tents, 
nor,  what  is  the  most  agreeable  circumstance  to  the  soldier 
after  victory,  any  sound  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  night  was 
passed  in  die  greatest  dread  and  perplexity ;  the  camp  was 
without  trench  or  rampart.  There  remained  yet  many  my- 
riads of  the  barbarians  unconquered ;  and  such  of  the  Am- 
brones as  escaped,  mixing  with  them,  a  cry  was  heard  all  nighty 
not  like  the  sighs  and  groans  of  men,  but  like  the  howling  and 
bellowing  of  wild  beasts.  As  this  proceeded  from  such  an 
innumerable  host,  the  neighbouring  mountains  and  the  hollow 
banks  of  the  river  returned  the  sound,  asd  the  horrid  din  fill- 
ed the  whole  plains.    The  Romans  felt  the  impressions  of  ter- 
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ror,  and  Marius  himself  was  filled  with  astonishment  at  the 
apprehensions  of  a  tumultuous  night  engagement.  However, 
the  barbarians  did  not  attack  them  either  that  night  or  next 
day,  but  spent  the  time  in  consulting  how  to  dispose  and  draw 
themselves  up  to  the  best  advantage. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marius  observing  the  sloping  hills  and 
woody  hollows,  that  hung  over  the  enemy^s  camp,  despatched 
Claudius  Marcellus,  with  three  thousand  men,  to  lie  in  am* 
bush  th^re  till  the  fight  was  begun,  and  then  to  fall  upon  the 
enemy's  rear.  The  rest  of  his  troops  he  ordered  to  sup  and 
go  to  rest  in  good  time.  Next  morning,  as  soon  as  it  was  lights 
he  drew  up  before  the  camp,  and  commanded  the  cavalry  to 
march  into  the  plain.  The  Teu tones  seeing  this,  could  not 
contain  themselves,  nor  stay  till  all  the  Romans  were  come 
down  into  the  plain,  where  they  might  fight  them  upon  equal 
terms ;  but  arming  hastily,  through  thirst  of  vengeance,  ad- 
vanced up  to  the  hill.  Marius  despatched  his  officers  through 
the  whole  army,  with  orders  that  they  should  stand  still  and 
wait  for  the  enemy.  When  the  barbarians  were  within  reach, 
the  Romans  were  to  throw  their  javelins,  then  come  to  sword 
in  hand,  and  pressing  upon  them  with  their  shields,  push  them 
with  all  their  force ;  for  he  knew  the  place  was  so  slippery, 
that  the  enemy's  blows  could  have  no  great  weight,  nor  could 
diey  preserve  any  close  order,  where  the  declivity  of  the 
ground  continually  changed  their  poise.  At  the  same  time 
diat  he  gave  these  directions,  he  was  the  first  that  set  the  ex- 
ample ;  for  he  was  inferior  to  none  in  personal  agilit}',  and  in 
resolution  he  far  exceeded  them  all. 

The  Romans,  by  their  firmness  and  united  charge,  kept  the 
barbarians  from  ascending  th^  hill,  and  by  little  and  little 
forced  them  down  into  the  plain.  There  the  foremost  bat- 
talions were  beginning  to  form  again,  when  the  utmost  confu- 
sion discovered  itself  in  the  rear ;  for  Marcellus,  who  had 
watched  his  opportunity,  as  soon  as  he  found,  by  the  noise 
which  reached  the  hills  where  he  lav,  that  the  battle  was  begun, 
with  great  impetuosity  and  loud  snouts  fdl  upon  the  enemy's  * 
rear,  and  destroyed  a  considerable  number  of  them.  The 
hindmost  being  pushed  upon  those  before,  the  whole  army 
was  soon  put  in  disorder.  Thus  attacked  both  in  front  and 
rear,  they  could  not  stand  the  double  shock,  but  forsook  their 
ranks  and  fled.*  The  Romans  pursuing,  cither  killed  or  took 
prisoners  above  a  hundred  thousand,  and  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  their  tents,  carriages,  and  baggage,  voted  as 
many  of  them  as  were  not  plundered  a  present  to  Marius. 
This  indeed  was  a  noble  recompense ;  yet  it  was  thought  very 

•  This  victory  was  gftituid  the  second  year  of  the  hundred  and  aixtj^ninth 
Olymi^M],  before  Chriat  one  hundred. 
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inadequate  to  the  generalship  he  had  shown  in  that  great  and 
imminent  danger.*  * 

Other  historians  give  a  different  account,  both  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  spoils,  and  the  number  of  the  slsdn.  From  these 
writers  we  learn,  that  the  Massilians  walled  in  their  vineyards 
with  the  bones  they  found  in  the  field ;  and  that  the  rain 
which  fell  the  winter  following,  soaking  in  the  moisture  of  the 
putrefied  bodies,  the  ground  was  so  enriched  by  it,  that  h  pro- 
duced the  next  season  a  prodigious  crop.  Thus  the  opinioa 
of  Archilochus  is  confirmed,  th^t  Jieids  are  fattened  with  blood. 
It  is  observed,  indeed,  that  extraordinary  rains  generally  faM 
after  great  battles  ;  whether  it  be,  that  some  deity  chooses  to 
wash  and  purify  the  earth  with  water  from  above,  or  whether 
the  blood  and  corruption,  by  the  moist  and  heavy  vapours 
they  emit,  thicken  the  air,  which  is  liable  to  be  altered  by  the 
smallest  cause. 

After  the  battle,  Marius  selected  from  among  the  arms  and 
other  spoils,  such  as  were  elegant  and  entire,  and  likely  to 
make  the  greatest  show  in  his  triumph.  The  rest  he  piled  to- 
gether, and  offered  them  as  a  splendid  sacrifice  to  the  gods. 
The  army  stood  round  the  pile  crowned  with  laurel ;  and  him- 
self arrayed  in  his  purple  robe,f  and  girt  after  the  manner  of 
the  Romans,  took  a  lighted  torch.  &e  had  just  lifted  it  up 
with  both  hands  towards  heaven,  and  was  going  to  set  fire  to 
the  pile,  when  some  friends  were  seen  galloping  towards  him. 
Great  silence  and  expectation  followed.  When  they  were 
come  near,  they  leaped  from  their  horses,  and  saluted  Marius 
consul  the  fifth  time,  delivering  him  letters  to  the  same  pur- 
pose. This  added  great  joy  to  the  solemnity,  which  the 
soldiers  expressed  by  acclamations,  and  by  clanking  their 
arms ;  and  while  the  officers  were  presenting  Marius  with  new 
crowns  of  laurel,  he  set  fire  to  the  pile,  and  finished  the  sa- 
crifice. 

But  whatever  it  is  that  will  not  permit  us  to  enjoy  any  great 
prosperity  pure  and  unmixed,  but  chequers  human  life  with  a 
variety  of  good  and  evil ;  whether  it  be  fortune,  or  some  chas- 
tising deity,  or  necessity  and  the  nature  of  things  ;  a  few  daj's 
after  this  joyful  solemnity,  the  sad  news  was  brought  to  Ma- 
rius of  what  had  befallen  his  colleague  Catulus.  An  event, 
which,  like  a  cloud  in  the  midst  of  a  calm,  brought  fresh 
alarms  upon  Rome,  and  threatend  her  with  another  tempest. 
Catulus,  who  had  the  Cimbri  to  oppose,  came  to  a  resolution 

*  And  yet  there  does  not  appear  any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  the  gene- 
ralship of  Marius  on  this  occasion;  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of  the  bar 
barians  did  every  thing  in  his  favour.  The  Teutones  lost  the  battle,  as  Haw- 
I'cy  lost  it  at  Falkirk,  by  attempting  the  hills. 

f  Ipse  Quirinali  trabeS,  cinctuc^ue  Gabino 
lusignisr  ■    ■  Vir^*  -$neid  vii. 
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to  give  up  the  defence  of  the  heights,  lest  he  should  weaken 
himself  by  being  obliged  to  divide  his  forces  Into  many  parts. 
He,  therefore,  descended  quickly  from  the  Alps  into  Italy, 
and  posted  his  army  behind  the  river  Athesis,*  where  he 
blocked  up  the  fords  with  strong  fortifications  on  both  sides, 
and  t^jirew  a  bridge  over  it ;  that  so  he  might  be  in  a  condi- 
tion to  succour  the  garrisons  beyond  it,  if  the  barbarians: 
should  make  their  way  through  the  narrow  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains,  and  attempt  to  storm  them.  The  barbarians  held  their 
enemies  in  such  contempt,  and  came  on  with  so  much  inso- 
lence, that,  rather  to  show  their  strength  and  courage,  than 
out  of  any  necessity,  they  exposed  themselves  naked  to  the 
showers  of  snow ;  and,  having  pushed  through  the  ice  and 
deep  drifts  of  snow  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  they  put 
their  broad  shields  under  them,  and  so  slid  down,  in  spite  of 
the  broken  rocks  and  vast  slippery  descents. 

When,  they  had  encamped  near  the  river,  and  taken  vt 
view  of  the  channel,  they  determined  to  fill  it  up.  Then 
they  tore  up  the  neighbouring  hills,  like  llhe  giants  of  old, 
they  pulled  up  trees  by  the  roots ;  they  broke  off  massy  rocks, 
and  rolled  in  huge  heaps  of  earth.  These  were  to  dam  up  the 
current.  Other  bulky  materials  besides  these,  were  thrown 
in,  to  force  away  the  bridge ;  which  being  carried  down  the^ 
stream  with  great  violence,  beat  against  the  timber,  and  shook 
the  foundation.  At  the  sight  of  this  the  Roman  soldiers  were 
struck  with  terror,  and  great  part  of  them  quitted  the  camp 
and  drew  back.  On  this  occasion  Catulus,  like  an  able  and 
excellent  general,  showed  that  he  preferred  the  glory  of  his 
countiy  to  his  own  ;  for  when  he  found  that  he  could  not  per- 
suade his  men  to  keep  their  post,  and  that  they  were  deserting 
it  in  a  very  dastardly  manner,  he  ordered  his  standard  to  be 
taken  up,  and  running  to  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  led 
them  on  himself ;  choosing  rather  that  the  disgrace  should 
fall  upon  him  than  upon  his  country,  and  that  his  soldiers 
should  not  seem  to  fly,  but  to  follow  their  general. 

The  barbarians  now  assaulted  and  took  the  fortress  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Athesis ;  but  admiring  the  braverv  of  the 
garrison,  who  had  behaved  in  a  manner  suitable  to  uie  glory 
of  Rome,  they  dismissed  them  upon  certain  conditions,  having 
first  made  them  to  swear  to  them  upon  a  brazen  bull.  In  the 
battle  that  followed,  this  bull  was  taken  among  the  spoils,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  carried  to  Catulus'  house,  as  the  first- 
fruits  of  the  victory.  The  country  at  present  being  without 
defence,  the  Cimbri  spread  themselves  over  it,  and  committed 
great  depredations. 

Hereupon  Marius  was  called  home.  When  he  arrived,  every 

♦  Now  the  Adige. 


one  expected  that  iMTrVoidd  triumph^  and  the  aenate  reacfily 
passed  a  decree  for  that  purpose.  However,  he  declined  it; 
whether  it  was,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  deprive  his  men,  who 
had  shared  in  die  danger,  of  their  part  of  tne  honour,  or  that^ 
to  encourage  the  people  in  the  present  extremity,  he  chose  to 
entrust  the  glory  of  his  former  achievements  with  the  fortune 
of  Rome,  in  order  to  have  it  restored  to  him  with  interest 
upon  his  next  success.  Having  made  an  oration  suitable  to 
the  time,  he  went  to  join  Catulus,  who  was  much  encourtged 
by  his  coming.  He  then  sent  for  his  army  out  of  Gaul ;  and 
when  it  was  arrived,  he  crossed  the  Po,  with  a  design  to  keep 
the  barbarians  from  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  Italy. 
But  they  deferred  the  combat,  on  pretence  that  they  expected 
the  Teutones,  and  that  they  wondered  at  their  delay ;  either 
«  being  really  ignorant  of  their  fate,  or  choosing  to  seem  so. 
For  they  punished  those  who  brought  them  that  account  with 
stripes ;  and  sent  to  ask  Marius  for  lands  and  cities,  sufficient 
both  for  them  and  their  brethren.  When  Marius  inquired  of 
the  ambassadors  who  their  brethren  were,  they  told  him  the 
Teutones.  The  assembly  laughed,  and  Marius  replied  in  a 
taunting  manner, — ^^  Do  not  trouble  yourselves  about  your 
brethren ;  for  they  have  land  enough,  which  we  have  already 
given  them,  and  Uiey  shall  have  it  for  ever.''  The  ambassa- 
dors  perceiving  the  irony,  answered  in  sharp  and  scurrilous 
terms,  assuring  him,<^*^^  That  the  Cimbri  would  chastise  him 
immediately,  and  the  Teutones  when  they  came."—- ^^  And 
they  are  not  far  off,"  said  Marius ;  "  it  will  be  very  unkind, 
therefore,  in  you  to  go  away  without  saluting  your  brethren.'' 
At  the  same  time  he  ordered  the  kings  of  the  Teutones  to  be 
brought  out,  loaded  as  they  were  with  chains  ;  for  they  had 
been  taken  by  the  Sequani,  as  they  were  endeavouring  to 
escape  over  the  Alps. 

As  soon  as  the  ambassadors  had  acquainted  the  Cimbri  with 
what  had  passed,  they  marched  directly  against  Marius,  who 
at  that  time  lay  still,  and  kept  within  his  trenches.  It  is  re- 
ported, that  on  this  occasion  he  contrived  a  new  form  for  the 
lavelins.  Till  then  they  used  to  fasten  the  shaft  to  the  iron 
head  with  two  iron  pins.  But  Marius  now  letting  one  of  them 
remain  as  it  was,  had  the  other  taken  out,  and  a  weak  wooden 
peg  put  in  its  place.  By  this  contrivance  he  intended,  that 
when  the  javelin  stuck  in  the  enemy's  shield,  it  should  not 
stand  right  out ;  but  that,  the  wooden  peg  breaking,  and  the 
iron  pin  bending,  the  shaft  of  the  weapon  should  be  dragged 
upon  the  ground,  while  the  point  stuck  fast  in  the  shield. 

Boiorix,  king  of  the  Cimbri,  came  now  with  a  small  party  ol 
horse  to  the  Roman  camp,  and  challenged  Marius  to  appoint 
the  time  and  place  where  they  should  meet  and  decide  it^ 
arms,  to  whcMH  the  country  should  belong.    Mariua  answered^ 
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— ^^  That  the  Romans  never  consulted  their  enemies  when  to 
fight ;  however^  he  would  indulge  the  Cimbri  in  this  point.'^ 
Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  fight  the  third  day  after,  and  that 
the  plain  of  Vercellx  should  be  the  field  of  battle,  which  was 
fit  for  the  Roman  cavalry  to  act  in,  and  convenient  for  the  bar- 
barians to  display  their  numbers. 

Both  parties  kept  their  day,  and  drew  up  their  forces  over 
against  each  other.  Catulus  had  under  his  command  twenty 
thousand  and  three  hundred  men;  Marius  had  thirty-two 
thousand.  The  latter  were  drawn  up  in  the  two  wings,  and 
Catulus  was  in  the  centre.  Sylla,  who  was  present  in  die  bat- 
tle, gives  us  this  account;  and  it  is  reported,  that  Marius  made 
this  disposition,  in  hopes  of  breaking  the  Cimbrian  battalions 
with  the  wings  only,  and  securing  to  himself  and  his  soldiers 
the  honour  of  the  victory,  before  Catulus  could  have  an  oppor^ 
tunity  to  come  up  to  the  charge ;  it  being  usual,  in  a  large 
front,  for  the  wings  to  advance  before  the  main  body.  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  defence  which  Catulus  made  of  his  own  be- 
haviour, in  which  he  insisted  much  on  the  malignant  designs  of 
Marius  against  him. 

The  Cimbrian  infantry  marched  out  of  their  trenches  with-^ 
out  noise,  and  formed  so  as  to  have  their  flanks  equal  to  their 
front ;  each  side  of  the  square  extending  to  thirty  furioogs^ 
Their  cavalry,  to  the  number  of  fifteen  thousand,  issued  forth 
in  great  splendour.    Their  helmets  represented  the  heads  and 
open  jaws  of  strange  and  frightful  wila  beasts  ;*  on  these  were 
fixed  high  plumes,t  which  made  the  men  appear  taller.     Their 
breast-plates  were  of  polished  iron,  and  their  shields  were  white 
and  glittering.     £ach  man  had  two-edged  darts  to  fight  with 
at  a  distance,  and  when  they  came  hand  to  hand^,  they  used 
broad  and  heavy- swords.     In  this  engagement  they  did  not 
fall  directly  upon  the  front  of  the  Romans,  but  wheeling  to  the 
right,  they  endeavoured,  by  little  and  little,  to  enclose  die  ene- 
my between  them  and  their  infantry,  who  were  posted  on  the 
left.     The  Roman  generals  perceived  their  artful  desigii,  but 
were  not  able  to  restrain  their  own  men ;  one  happened  to  cry 
out  that  the  enemy  fled,  and  they  all  set  off*  upon  the  pursuit. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  barbarian  foot  came  on  like  a  vast  sea. 
Marius  having  purified,  lifted  his  hands  towards  heaven,  and 
vowed  a  hecatomb  to  the  gods ;  and  Catulus  in  the  same  pos- 
ture, promised  to  consecrate  a  temple  to  the  fortune  of  that 
day.    As  Marius  sacrificed  on  this  occasion,  it  is  said  that  the 
entrails  were  no  sooner  shown  him  than  he  cried  out  with  a 
loud  voice, — "  The  victory  is  mine." 
However,  when  the  battle  was  joined,  an  accident  happened, 

*  ^{ttTi^flgiiiftes  the  bust  or  head  either  of  man  or  anima]. 
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which,  as  Syih  writes,*  appeared  to  be  intended  by  heaven  to 
humble  Marius.  A  prodigious  dust,  it  seems,  arose,  which 
hid  both  armies.  Marius  moving  first  to  the  charge,  had  the 
misfortune  to  miss  the  enemy;  and  having  passed  by  their 
army,  wandered  about  with  his  troops  a  long  time  in  the  field. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  good  fortune  of  Catulus  directed  the 
enemy  to  him,  and  it  was  his  legions  (in  which  Sylla  tells  us 
he  fought)  to  whose  lot  the  chief  conflict  fell.  The  heat  of  the 
weadier,  smd  the  sun,  which  shone  full  in  the  faces  of  the 
Cimbri,  fought  for  the  Romans.  Those  barbarians,  being 
bred  in  shady  and  frozen  countries,  could  bear  the  severest 
ccJd,  but  were  not  proof  against  heat.  Their  bodies  soon  ran 
down  with  sweat ;  they  drew  their  breath  with  cUfficulty,  and 
were  forced  to  hold  up  their  shields  to  shade  their  faces.  In- 
deed, this  battle  was  fought  not  long  after  the  summer  solstice, 
and  the  Romans  kept  a  festival  for  it  on  the  third  day  of  the 
kalends  of  August,  then  called  Sextilis.  The  dust  too,  which 
hid  the  enemy,  helped  to  encourage  the  Romans.  For,  as 
they  could  have  no  distinct  view  of  the  vast  numbers  of  their 
antagonists,  they  ran  to  the  charge,  and  were  come  to  dose 
engagement  before  the  sight  of  such  multitudes  could  ^ve 
them  any  impression  of  terror.  Besides,  the  Romans  were 
so  strengthened  by  labour  and  exercise,  that  not  one  of  them 
was  observed  to  sweat,  or  be  out  of  breath,  notwithstanding 
the  suffocating  heat  and  the  violence  of  the  encounter.  So  Ca- 
tuluB  himself  is  said  to  have  written,  in  commendation  of  his 
soldiers. 

The  greatest  and  best  part  of  the  enemy's  troops  were  cut 
to  pieces  upon  the  spot;  those  who  fought  in  the  front  fastened 
themselves  together,  by  long  cords  run  through  their  belts,t 
to  prevent  their  ranks  from  being  broken.  The  Romans  drove 
back  the  fugitives  to  their  camp,  where  they  found  the  most 
shoddng  spectacle.  The  women  standing  in  mourning  by 
their  carriages,  killed  those  that  fled ;  some  their  husbands, 
some  their  brothers,  others  their  fathers.  They  strangled 
their  httle  children  with  their  own  hands,  and  threw  them  un« 
der  the  wheels  and  horses'  feet;  last  of  all,  they  killed  them- 
selves. They  tell  us  of  one  that  Was  seen  slung  from  the  top 
of  a  waffgon,  with  a  child  hanging  at  each  heel.  The  men,  for 
want  of  trees,  tied  themselves  by  the  neck,  some  to  the  horns 
of  the  oxen,  others  to  their  legs,  and  then  pricked  them  on; 
that  by  the  starting  of  the  beasts  they  might  be  strangled  or 
torn  to  pieces.    But  though  they  were  so  industrious  to  de- 

*  It  is  a  misfortune,  that  Catulus'  history  of  his  consulship^  and  a  greater, 
that  SylUi's  Commentaries  are  lost. 

f  This  was  aa  abnud  contrivance  to  keep  their  ranks ;  but  they  iatended 
also  to  bare  bound  their  prisoners  inth  the  cords  after  the  battle. 


stroy  tkemaelves,  above  sixty  thousand  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  the  killed  were  said  to  have  been  twice  that  number. 

Marius'  soldiers  plundered  die  baggage ;  but  the  other  spoils, 
with  the  ensigns  and  trumpets,  they  tell  us,  were  brought  to 
the  camp  of  Catulus;  and  he  availed  himself  chiefly  of  this,  as 
a  proof  that  the  victory  belonged  to  him.  A  hot  dispute,  it 
seems,  arose  between  his  troops  and  those  of  Marius,  which 
had  the  best  claim ;  and  the  ambassadors  from  Parma,  who 
happened  to  be  there,  were  chosen  arbitrators.  Catulus'  sol- 
diers led  them  to  the  field  of  battle  to  see  the  dead,  and  clearly 
(roved  that  they  were  killed  by  their  javelins,  because  Catulus 
ad  taken  care  to  have  the  shafts  inscribed  with  his  name. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  honour  of  the  day  was  ascribed  to  Ma- 
rius, on  account  of  his  former  victory,  and  his  present  authority« 
Nay,  such  was  the  applause  of  the  populace,  that  they  called 
him  the  third  founder  of  Rome,  as  having  rescued  her  from  a 
danger  not  less  dreadful  than  that  from  the  Gauls.  I« 
their  rejoicings  at  home  with  their  wives  and  children,  at  sup- 
per they  offered  libations  to  Marius  along  with  the  gods,  and 
would  have  given  him  alone  the  honour  of  both  triumphs.  He 
declined  this,  indeed,  and  triumphed  with  Catulus,  ^ng  de- 
sirous to  show  his  moderation  after  such  extraordinary  in- 
stances of  success ;  or,  perhaps,  he  was  afraid  of  some  oppo- 
sition from  Catulus'  soldiers,  who  might  not  have  suffered  him 
to  triumph,  if  he  had  deprived  their  general  of  his  share  of  the 
honour. 

In  this  manner  his  fifth  consulate  was  passed ;  and  now  he 
aspired  to  a  sixth,  with  more  ardour  than  any  man  had  ever 
shown  for  his  first.  He  courted  the  people,  and  endeavoured 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  meanest  of  them,  bv  such  servile 
Qondescensions,  as  were  not  only  unsuitable  to  his  dignity,  but 
even  contrary  to  his  disposition  ;  assuming  an  air  of  gentleness 
and  complaisance,  for  which  nature  never  meant  him.  It  is 
said,  that  in  civil  affairs,  and  the  tumultuous  proceedings  of 
the  populace,  his  ambition  had  given  him  an  uncommon  timi- 
dity, 'lliat  intrepid  firmness  which  he  discovered  in  battle  for- 
sook him  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  the  least  breath 
of  praise  or  dislike  disconcerted  him  in  his  address.  Yet  we 
are  told,  that  when  he  had  granted  the  freedom  of  the  city  to 
a  thousand  Camerians,  who  had  distinguished  themselves  by 
their  behaviour  in  the  wars,  and  his  proceeding  was  found  fault 
with  a9  contrary  to  law,  he  said :— -"  The  law  spoke  too  softly 
to  be  heard  amidst  the  din  of  arms."  However,  the  noise  that 
he  dreaded,  and  that  robbed  him  of  his  presence  of  mind,  was 
that  of  popular  assemblies.  In  war  he  easily  obtained  the  highest 
rank,  because  they  could  not  do  without  him;  but  in  the  ad- 
nunistration  he  was  sometimes  in  danger  of  losing  the  honours 
ht  solicited.     In  these  cases  he  had  recourse  to  the  partiality  of 
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the  multitude ;  and  had  no  scruple  of  making  hia  honesty  sub- 
servient to  his  ambition. 

By  these  means  he  made  himself  obnoxious  to  all  the  patricians ; 
but  he  was  most  afraid  of  Metellus,  whom  he  had  treated  with 
ingratitude.  Besides,  Metellus  was  a  man,  who  from  a  spirit  of 
true  virtue,  was  naturally  an  enemy  to  those  who  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  populace  by  evil  arts,  and  directed  all  their  mea- 
sures to  please  them.  Marius,  therefore,  was  very  desirous  to 
get  him  out  of  the  way.  For  this  purpose  he  associated  with 
Glaucias  and  Satuminus,  two  of  the  most  daring  and  turbulent 
men  in  Rome,  who  had  the  indigent  and  seditious  part,  of 
the  people  at  their  command.  By  their  assistance  he  got 
several  laws  enacted;  and  having  planted  many  of  his  soldiers 
int  he  assemblies,  his  faction  prevailed,  and  Metellus  was  over- 
borne. ^ 

Rutilius,*  in  other  respects  a  man  of  credit  and  veracitj', 
but  particularly  prejudiced  against  Marius,  tells  us,  he  obtained 
his  sixth  consulate  by  large  sums  which  he  distributed  among 
the  tribes;  and  having  thrown  out  Metellus^  by  dint  of  money, 
prevailed  with  them  to  elect  Valerius  Placcus,  rather  his  ser- 
vant than  his  colleague.  The  people  had  never  before  be- 
stowed so  many  consulates  on  any  one  man,  except  Valerius 
Corvinus.f  And  there  was  this  great  difference,  that  between 
the  first  and  sixth  consulate  of  Corvinus  there  was  an  interval 
of  forty-five  years;  whereas  Marius,  after  his  first,  was  car- 
ried through  five  more  without  interruption,  by  one  tide  of 
fortune. 

In  the  last  of  these,  he  exposed  himself  to  much  hatred,  by 
abetting  Satuminus  in  all  his  crimes  ;  particularly  in  his  mur- 
der of  Nonius,  whom  he.  slew  because  he  was  his  competitor 
for  the  tribuneship.  Satuminus,  being  appointed  tribune  of 
the  people,  proposed  an  agrarian  law,  in  which  there  was  a 
clause  expressly  providing, — ^^^That  the  senate  should  come 
and  swear  in  mil  assembly,  to  confirm  whatever  the  people 
should  decree,  and  not  oppose  them  in  any  thing."  Marms 
in  the  senate  pretended  to  declare  against  this  clause,  assert- 
ing that, — ^*'  He  would  never  take  such  an  oath,  and  that  he 
believed  no  wise  man  would ;  for  supposing  the  law  not  a  bad 
one,  it  would  be  a  disgrace  to  the  senate  to  be  compelled  to 

*  P.  Rutilius  Rufus  was  consul  the  year  before  the  second  consulship  of 
Marius.  He  wrote  bis  own  litis  in  Latin,  and  a  Roman  history  in  Greek. 
Cicero  mentions  bim  on  several  occasions,  as  a  man  of  honour  and  probitv. 
He  was  exiled  six  or  seven  years  after  this  sixth  consulship  of  Marios.  SyUs 
would  have  recalled  him,  but  he  refused  to  return. 

f  Valerius  Corvinus  was  elected  consul  when  be  was  only  twenty-three 
years  of  ag^,  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  »x ;  and  he  was  appointed 
consul  theaizth  time  in  the  year  of  Rome  four  hundred  and  6fly4wo. 
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give  sanction  to  a  thing,  which  they  should  be  brought  to  Only 
by  choice  or  persuasion." 

These,  however,  were  not  his  real  sentiments ;  but  he  was 
laying  for  Metellus  an  unavoidable  snare.  As  to  himself,  he 
reckoned  chat  a  great  put  of  virtue  and  prudence  consisted  in 
dissimulation;  therefore  he  made  but  small  account  of  his  de^ 
claration  in  the  senate.  At  the  same  time,  knowing  Metellus  . 
.to  be  a  man  of  immoveable  firmness,  who,  with  Pindar, 
esteemed  truth  the  spring  of  heroic  virtue^  he  hoped,  by  re- 
fusing the  oath  himself,  to  dtaw  in  him  to  refuse  it  too ;  which 
would  infallibly  expose  him  to  the  implacable  resentment  of 
the  people.  The  event  answered  his  expectation ;  upon  Me- 
tellus' declaring  that  he  would  not  take  the  oath,  the  senate 
was  dismissed.  A  few  days  after,  Satuminus  summoned  the 
fathers  to  appear  in  the  forum^  and  swear  to  that  article,  and 
Marius  made  his  appearance  among  the  rest.  A  profound 
silence  ensued,  and  all  eyes  were  fixed  upon  him,  when,  bid* 
ding  adieu  to  the  fine  things  he  had  said  in  the  senate,  he  told 
the  audiencey^— ^^That  he  was  not  so  opinionated,  as  to  pre- 
tend absolutely  to  prejudge  a  matter  of  such  importance,  and 
therefore  he  would  take  the  oath,  and  keep  the  law  too,  pro- 
vided it  was  a  law."  This  proviso  he  added,  merely  to  give 
a  colour  to  his  impudence,  and  was  sworn  immediately.*' 

The  people,  charmed  with  his  compliance,  expressed  their 
sense  of  it  in  loud  acclamations;  while  the  patricians  were 
abashed,  and  held  his  double-dealing  in  the  highest  detesta- 
tion* Intimidated  by  the  people,  they  took  the  oath,  however, 
in  their  order,  till  it  came  to  Metellus ;  but  Metellus,  though 
his  friends  exhorted  and  entreated  him  to  be  conformable,  and 
not  expose  himself  to  thbse  dreadful  penalties  which  Satur- 
ninus  had  provided  for  such  as  refused,  shrunk  not  from  the 
dignity  of  his  resolution,  nor  took  the  oath.  That  great  man 
abode  by  his  principles ;  he  was  ready  to  suffer  the  greatest 
calamities,  rather  than  do  a  dishonourable  thing;  and  as  he 
quitted  the  forum^  he  said  to  those  about  him, — "To  do  an 
ill  action,  is  base;  to  do  a  good  one,  which  involves  you  in  no 
danger,  is  nothing  more  than  common ;  but  it  is  the  property 
of  a  good  man,  to  do  great  and  good  things,  though  he  risks 
every  thing  by  it." 

Satuminus  then  caused  a  decree  to  be  made,  that  the  consuls 


*  'Fhtts  Marius  made  the  first  step  towards  the  ruin  of  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion, which  happened  not  long  after.  If  the  senate  were  to  swear  to  confirm 
whatever  the  people  shoald  decree,  whether  bad  or  good,  they  ceased  to 
have  a  weight  m  the  scale,  and  the  government  beeame  a  democracy ;  and, 
as  the  people  grew  so  connipt  as  to  take  the  highest  price  that  was  offered 
them,  absolute  power  must  be  advancing  with  liasty  strides.  Indeed,  a  na- 
tion which  has  no  principle  of  public  virtue  left,  is  not  fit  to  be  governed  by 
any  other. 

VOL.  II.  M  m 
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sbould  declare  MeteUus  a  person  interdicted  the  use  of  fire  and 
water,  whom  no  man  should  admit  into  his  house.  An'd  the 
•meanest  of  the  people  adhering  to  that  party,  were  ready  even 
to  assassinate  him.  The  nobility,  now  anxious  for  MeteUus, 
ranged  themselves  on  hu  side;  but  h«  would  suffer  no  sedi* 
tion  on  his  account.  Instead  of  that,  he  adopted  a  wiae  mea- 
sure,  which  was  to  leave  the  city.  **  For,"  ssdd  he,  *'  either 
matters  will  take  abetter  turn, and  the  people  repent, and- recal 
me ;  or  if  tliey  remain  the  same,  it  will  be  best  to  be  at  a  dis- 
unce  from  Rome."  What  regard  and  what  honours  were 
paid  to  MeteUus  during  his  banishment,  and  how  he  lived  at 
Rhodes  in  the  study  of  philosophy,  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  mention  in  his  life. 

Marius  was  so  highly  obliged  to  Satuminus  for  this  last 

Eiece  of  service,  that  he  was  forced  to  connive  at  him,  though 
e  now  ran  out  into  every  act  of  insolence  and  outrage;  He 
did  not  consider  that  he  was  giving  the  reins  to  a  destroying 
fur}%  who  was  making  his  way  in  blood  to  absolute  power  and 
the  subversion  of  the  state.  All  this  while  Marius  was  de- 
sirous to  keep  fair  with  the  nobility,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
retain  the  good  graces  of  the  people;  and  this  led  him  to  act  a 
part,  than  which  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  ungenerous 
and  deceitful.  One  night  some  of  the  first  men  in  the  state 
came  to  his  house,  and  pressed  him  to  declare  against  Satur- 
ninus;  but  at  that  veiy  time  he  let  in  Satuminus  at.  another 
door,  unknown  to  them.  Then  pretending  a  disorder  in  his 
bowels,  he  went  from  one  party  to  the  other ;  and  this  trick 
he  played  several  times  over,  still  exasperating  both  against 
each  other.  At  last  the  senate  and  the  equestrian  order  rose 
in  a  body,  and  expressed  their  indignation  in  such  strong 
terms,  that  he  was  obliged  to  send  a  party  of  soldiers  into  the 
forum^  to  suppress  the  sedition.  Satuminus,  Glaucias,  and 
the  rest  of  the  cabal,  fled  into  the  Capitol ;  there  they  were  be- 
sieged, and  at  last  forced  to  yield  for  want  of  water,  the  pipes 
being  cut  off.  When  they  could  hold  out  no  longer,  they  called 
for  Marius,  and  sun^eudered  themselves  to  him  upon  the  pub- 
lic faith.  He  tried  every  art  to  save  them,  but  nothing  would 
avail;  they  no  sooner  came  down  into  the  forum^  than  they 
were  all  put  to  the  sword.*  He  was  now  become  equally 
odious  both  to  the  nobility  and  the  commons ;  so  that  when 
the  time  for  the  election  of  censors  came  on,  contrary  to  ex- 
pecution,  he  declined  offering  himself,  and  permitted  others  of 
less  note  to  be  chosen.  But  though  it  was  his  fear  of  a  repulse 
that  made  him  sit  still,  he  gave  it  another  colour;  pretending 
he  did  not  choose  to  make  himself  obnoxious  to  the  people,  by 
a  severe  inspection  into  their  lives  and  manners. 

*  riie  people  despatched  them  with  clubs  and  Stones. 
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An  edict  was  now  proposed  for  the  rccal  of  Metellus.  Ma- 
riu8  c^iposed  it  with  all  his  power;  but  finding  his  endeavours 
fruitless,  he  gave  up  the  point,  and  the  people  passed  thfe  bill 
with  pleasure.  Unable  to  bear  the  sight  of  Metellus,  he  con- 
trived to  take  a  voyage  to  Cappadocia  and  Galatia,  undei*  pre- 
tence of  offering  some  sacrifices  which  he  had  vowed^  to  the 
mother  of.  the  gods.  But  he  had  another  reason,  which  was 
not  known  to  the  people.  Incapable  of  making  any  figure  in 
peace,  and  unversed  in  political  knowledge,  he  saw  that  all  his 
greatness  arose  from  war,  and  that  in  a  state  of  inaction  its 
lustre  began  to  fade.  He,  therefore,  studied  to  raise  new  com- 
modons.  If  he  could  but  stir  up  the  Asiatic  kings,  and  par- 
ticularly Mithridates,  who  seemed  most  inclined  to  quarrel,  he 
hoped  soon  to  be  appointed  general  against  him,  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  fill  the  city  with  new  triumphs,  as  well  as  to 
enrich  his  own  house  with  the  spoils  of  Pontus  and  the  wealth 
of  its  monarch.  For  this  reason,  though  Mithridates  treated 
him  in  the  politest  and  most  respectful  manner,  he  was  not  in 
the  least  mollified,  but  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms: — 
^^  Mithridates,  your  business  is,  either  to  render  yourself  more 
powerful  than  the  Romans,  or  to  submit  quietly  to  their  com- 
mands." The  king  was  quite  amazed.  He  had  often  heard 
of  the  liberty  of  speech  that  prevailed  among  the  Romans,  but 
that-was  the  first  time  he  experienced  it. 

At  his  return  to  Rome,  he  built  a  house  near  the  forum ; 
either  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  wanted  to  wait  on  him, 
which  was  the  reason  he  assigned;  or  because  he  hoped  to 
have  a  greater  concourse  of  people  at  his  gates.  In  this,  how- 
ever, he  was  mistaken.  He  had  not  those  graces  of  conversa- 
tion, that  engaging  address,  which  others  were  masters  of ; '  and 
therefore,  like  a  mere  implement  of  war,  he  was  neglected  in 
time  of  peace.  He  was  not  so  much  concerned  at  the  prefer- 
ence given  to  others,  but  that  which  Sylla  had  gained  afflicted 
him  exceedingly;  because  he  was  rising  by  means  of  the  envy 
which  the  patricians  bore  Aim,  and  his  first  step  to  the  adminis- 
tration was  a  quarrel  with  him.  But  when  Bocchus  king  of 
Numidia,  now  declared  an  ally  of  the  Romans,  erected  in  the 
Capitol  some  figures  of  victory  adorned  with  trophies,  and 
placed  by  them  a  set  of  golden  statues,  which  represented  him 
delivering  Jugurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla,  Marius  was  almost 
distracted.  He  considered  this  as  an  act  by  which  Sylla  wanted 
to  rob  him  of  the  glory  of  his  achievements,  and  prepared  to 
demolish  these  monuments  by  force.  Sylla,  on  his  part,  as 
strenuously  opposed  him. 

This  sedition  was  just  upon  the  point  of  flaming  out,  when 
the  war  of  the  aiiies  intervened,*  and  put  a  stop  to  it.     The 

*  This  was  also  called  the  Marsian  war.    It  broke  out  in  the  six  hundred 
and  sixty-second  year  of  Ronie.*«-yid,  Fhr.  1.  iii.  c.  18. 
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most  warlike  and  mo«t  populous  nations  of  Italy  contpiffed 
against  Rome,  and  were  not  far  from  subveKing  the  esn^re. 
Their  strength  consisted  not  only  in  the  weapons  and  Yalcmr 
of  their  soldiers,  but  in  the  courage  and  capacity  of  their  ge^ 
nerds,  who  were  not  inferior  to  those  of  Rome. 

This  war,  so  remarkable  for  the  number  of  battles,  and  the 
variet}^  of  f9rtune  that  attended  it,  added  as  much  to  the  re- 
putation of  Sylla  as  it  diminished  that  of  Marius.  The  lat* 
ter  now  seemed  slow  in  his  attacks,  as  well  as  dilatory  in  his 
resolutions:  whether  it  were,  that  age  had  quenched  his  mar- 
tial heat  and  vigour  (for  he  was  now  above  sixty-five  years 
old),  or  that,  as  he  himself  said,  his  nerves  being  weak,  and 
his  body  unwieldy,  he  underwent  die  fatigues  of  war,  wUch 
were  in  fact  above  his  strength,  merely  upon  a  point  of  honour. 
However,  he  beat  the  enemy  in  a  great  battle,  wherein  he  kill- 
ed  at  least  six  thousand  of  them,  and  tlu-ough  the  whole  he 
took  care  to  give  them  no  advantage  over  him.  Nay,  he  snf* 
fered  them  to  draw  a  line  about  him,  to  ridicule  and  challenge 
him  to  the  combat,  without  being  in  the  least  concerned  at  it. 
It  is  reported  that  when  Pompedius  Silo,  an  officer  of  the 
greatest  eminence  and  authority  among  the  allies,  said  to  him, 
— ^*'  If  you  are  a  great  general,  Marius,  come  down  and  fight 
us ;"  he  answered, — *'*'  If  you  are  a  great  general,  Silo,  make 
me  come  doiE^  and  fight."  Another  time,  when  the  enemy 
gave  the  Romans  a  good  opportunity  of  attacking  them,  and 
they  were  afraid  to  embrace  it;  after  both  parties « were  re* 
tired,  he  called  his  soldiers  together,  and  made  ^is  short 
speech  to  them, — "  I  know  not  which  to  call  the  greatest  cow- 
ards, the  enemy  or  you ;  for  neither  dare  they  face  your  backs, 
nor  you  theirs."  At  last,  pretending  to  be  incapacitated  for 
the  service  by  his  infirmities,  he  laid  down  the  command. 

Yet  when  the  war  with  the  confederates  drew  to  an  end,  and 
several  applications  were  made,  through  the  popular  orators^ 
for  the  command  against  Mithridates,  the  tribune  Sulpilius,  a 
bold  and  daring  man,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  brought  forth 
Marius,  and  nominated  him  pro-consul  and  general  in  die 
Mithridatic  war.  The  people,  upon  this,  were  divided,  some 
accepting  Marius,  while  others  called  for  Sylla,  and  bade  Ma- 
rius to  go  to  the  warm  baths  of  Batae  for  cure,  since,  by  his  own 
confession,  he  was  quite  worn  out  with  age  and  defluxions.  It 
seems,  Marius  had  a  fine  villa  at  Misenum,  more  luxuriously 
and  effeminately  furnished,  than  became  a  man  who  had  been 
at  the  head  of  so  many  armies,  and  had  directed  so  many  cam- 
paigns. *  Cornelia  is  said  to  have  bought  this  house  for  seventy- 
five  thousand  drachmas;  yet,  no  long  time  after,  Lucius  Lu- 
cullus  gave  for  it  five  hundred  thousand  two  hundred :  to  such 
a  height  did  expense  and  luxury  rise  in  the  course  of  a  fiw 
years. 
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Marius,  however,  affecting  to  shake  off  the  infimiities  of 
age,  went  every  day  into  the  campui  martius  ;  where  he  took 
the  niost  robust  exercises  along  with  the  young  men^  and 
showed  himself  nimble  in  his  arms,  and  active  on  horseback, 
though  his  years  had  now  made  him  heavy  and  corpulent. 
Some  were  pleased  with  these  things,  and  went  to  see  the  spirit 
he  exerted  in  the  exercises.  But  the  more  sensible  sort  of 
people,  when  they  beheld  it,  could  not  help  pitying  the  avarice 
and  ambition  of  a  man,  who,  though  raised  ft-om  poverty  to 
opulence,  and  from  the  meanest  condition  to  greatness,  knew 
not  how  to  set  bounds  to  his  good  fortune.  It  shocked  them 
to  think,  that  this  man,  instead  of  being  happy  in  the  admira- 
tion  he  had  gained,  and  enjoying  his  present  possessions  in 
peace,  as  if  he.  were  in  want  of  all  things,  was  going,  at  so 
great  an  age,  and  after  so  many  honours  and  triumphs,  to  Cap* 
padocia  and  the  Euxine  sea,  to  fight  with  Archelaus  and 
Neoptoleraus,  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates.  As  for  the  rea« 
son  that  Marius  assigned  for  this  step,  namely,  that  he  wanted 
himself  to  train  up  his  son  to  wso*,  it  was  perfecdy  trifling. 

The  connmonwealth  had  been  sickly  for  some  time,  and  now 
her  disorder  came  to  a  crisis.  Marius  had  found  a  fit  instru*> 
ment  for  her  ruin  in  the  audacity  of  Sulpitius.  A  man  who 
in  other  respects  admired  and  imitated  Satuminus,  but  con* 
sidered  him  as  too  timid  and  dilatory  in  his  proceedings.  De- 
termined to  commit  no  such  error,  he  got  six  hundred  vatxi  of 
the  equestrian  order  about  him  as  his  guard,  whom  he  called 
his  Anti^enate. 

One  day,  while  the  consuls  were  holding  an  assembly  of 
the  people,*  Sulpitius  came  upon  them  with  his  assassins*  The 
consuls  immediately  fled,  but  he  seized  the  son  of  one  of 
them,  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  Sylia  (the  other  consul) 
was  pursued,  but  escaped  into  the  house  of  Marius,  which 
nobody  thought  of;  and  when  the  pursuers  were  gone  by,  it 
is  said  that  Marius  himself  let  him  out  at  a  back  gate,  from 
whence  he  got  safe  to  the  camp.  But  Sylla,  in  his  Commen- 
taries,  denies  that  he  fled  to  the  house  of  Marius.  He  writes, 
that  he  vras  taken  thither  to  debate  about  certain  edicts,  which 
they  wanted  him  to  pass  against  his  will;  that  he  was  sur- 
rounded with  drawn  swords,  and  carried  forcibly  to  that  house: 
and  that  at  last  he  was  removed  from  thence  to  th^  forum^ 
where  he  was  compelled  to  revoke  the  order  of  vacation,! 
which  had  been  issued  by  him  and  his  colleague. 
Sulpitius   now  carrying  all  before  him,  ckcreed  the  com- 

*  Sylla  and  Pompeius  Rufus  were  consuls.  It  was  the  son  of  the  latter  that 
vas  slain. 

t  V  that  order  fasd  not  been  revcAied,  no  public  bnnneas  eould  hsve  been 
done;  consequently  Mariim  could  not  have  beea  appointeU  to  the  command 
a^ttottlfithndates. 
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mand  of  the  army  to  Marius ;  and  Marius,  preparing  for  his 
Biavch,  sent  two  tribunes  to  Sylla,  with  orders  that  he  shouM 
deliver  up  the  iirmy  to  them.  But  Sylla,  instead  of  resigning 
his  charge,  animated  his  troops  to  revenge,  and  led  them,  to 
the  number  of  thirty  thousand  foot  and  five  thousand  horse, 
direcdy  against  Rome.  As  for  the  tribunes  whom  Marios 
had  sent  to  demand  the  army  of  Sylla,  they  fell  upon  them 
and  cut  them  in  pieces.  Marius,  on  the  other  hand,  put  ts 
death  many  of  Sylla's  friends  in  Rome,  and  proclsdmed  liberty 
to  all  slaves  that  would  take  up  arms  in  his  behalf.  But,  ve 
arc  told,  there  were  but.  three  that  accepted  this  offer.  He 
could^  therefore,  make  but  a  slight  resistance.  Sylla  soon  en- 
tered the  city,  and  Marius  was  forced  to  fly  for  his  life. 

As  soon  as  he  had  quitted  Rome,  he  was  abandoned  by 
those  that  had  accompanied  him.  They  dispersed  diemseh'es 
as  they  could  ;  and  night  coming  on,  he  retired  to  a  little  house 
he  had  near  Rome,  called  Salonium.  Thence  he  sent  his  son 
to  some  neighbouring  farms  of  his  father-in-law  Mutius,  to 
provide  necessaries.  However,  he  did  not  wait  for  his  return, 
but  went  down  to  Ostia,  where  a  friend  of  his,  called  Nume- 
rics, had  prepared  him  a  ship,  and  embarked,  having  with  him 
only  Granius,  his  wife's  son  by  a  former  husband. 

When  young  Marius  had  reached  his  grandfather's  estate, 
he  hastened  to  collect  such  things  as  he  wanted,  and  to  pack 
them  up.  But  before  he  could  make  an  end,  he  was  overteken 
by  day-light,  and  was  near  being  discovered  by  the  enemy; 
for  a  party  of  horse  had  hastened  thither,  on  suspicion  that 
Marius  might  be  lurking  thereabouts.  The  bailiff  of  those 
grounds  got  sight  of  them  in  time,  and  hid  the  young  man  in 
a  cart-load  of  beans.  Then  he  put  to  his  team,  and  driving 
up  to  the  party  of  horsemen,  passed  on  to  Rome.  Thus  young 
Marius  was  conveyed  to  his  wife,  who  supplied  him  with  some 
necessaries  j  and  as  soon  as  it  grew  dark,  he  made  for  the  sea, 
where  finding  a  ship  ready  to  sail  for  Africa,  he  embarked, 
and  passed  over  to  that  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  elder  Marius  with  a  favourable  gale 
coasted  Italy.  But  being  afraid  of  falling  into  the  hands  of 
Geminius,  a  leading  man  in  Tarracina,  who  was  his  professed 
enemy,  he  directed  the  mariners  to  keep  clear  of  that  place. 
The  mariners  were  willing  enough  to  oblige  him;  but,  the 
wind  shifting  on  a  sudden,  and  blowing  hard  from  sea,  they 
were  afraid  they  should  not  be  able  to  weather  the  storm.  Be- 
sides, Marius  was  indisposed  and  sea*sick;  they  concluded 
therefore  to  make  land,  and  with  great  difficulty  got  to  Cir- 
cseum.  There  finding  that  the  tempest  increased,  and  their 
provisions  began  to  fail,  they  went  on  shore,  and  wandered  up 
and  down  they  knew  not  whither.  Such  is  the  method  taken 
by  persons  in  great  perplexity;  they  shun  the  present  as  the 
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greatest  evil,  and  seek  for  hope  in  the  dark  events  of  futurity. 
The  land  was  their  enemy,  the  sea  was  the  same :  it  was  dan- 
gerous to  meet  with  men ;  it  was  dangerous  also  not  to  meet 
with  them,  because  of  their  extreme  want  of  provisions.  In 
the  evening  they  met  with  a  few  herdsmen,  who  had  nothing 
to  give  them;  but  happening  to  know  Marias,  they  desired  he 
would  immediately  quit  those  parts,  for  a  little  before  they  had 
seen  a  number  of  horse  upon  that  very  spot  riding  about  in 
search  of  him.  He  was  now  involved  in  all  manner  of  dis- 
tress, and  those  about  him  ready  to  give  out  through  hunger. 
In  this  extremity  he  turned  out  of  the  road,  and  threw  himself 
into  a  thick  wood,  where  he  passed  ihe  night  in  great  anxiety^ 
Next  day,  in  great  distress  for  want  of  refreshment,  and  willixig 
to  make  use  of  the  little  strength  he  had,  before  it  quite  for- 
sook hini,  he  moved  down  to  the  sea-side.  As  he  went,  he 
encouraged  his  companions  not  to  desert  him,  and  earnestly 
entreated  them  to  wait  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  lasthope^ 
for  which  he  reserved  himself,  upon  the  credit  of  some  old 
prophecies.  He  told  them,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  and 
lived  in  the  country,  an  eagle's  nest  fell  into  his  lap,  with  se- 
ven young  ones  in  it."^  His  parents,  surprised  at  the  sight, 
applied  to  the  diviners,  who  answered,  that  their  son  would 
be  the  most  illustrious  of  men,  and  that  he  would  seven  times 
attain  the  highest  office  and  authority  in  his  countr}^  . 

Some  say,  this  had  actually  happened  to  Marius ;  others  are 
of  opinion,  that  the  persons  who  were  then  about  him,  and 
heard  him  relate  it,  on  that  as  well  as  several  other  occasions, 
during  his  exile,  gave  credit  to  it,  and  committed  it  to  writing, 
though  nothing  could  be  more  fabulous.  For  an  eagle  has  not 
more  than  two  young  ones  at  a  time.  Nay,  even  Musaeus  is 
accused  of  a  fsdse  assertion,  when  he  says,— -7%^  eagle  Icofs 
three  e^gs^  sits  on  twOy  and  hatches  but  (me.  However  thb  may 
be,  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  Marius,  during  his  banish- 
ment, and  in  the  greatest  extremities,  often  said, — ^"^  He  should 
certainly  come  to  a  seventh  consulship." 

They  were  not  now  above  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the 
city  oi  Miutumae,  when  they  espied  at  some  considerable  dis- 
tance a  troop  of  horse  making  towards  them,  and  at  the  same 
time  happened  to  see  two  barks  sailing  near  the  shore.  They 
ran  down,  therefore,  to  the  sea,  with  all  the  speed  and  strength 
they  had ;  and  when  they  had  reached  it,  plunged  in  and  swam 
towards  the  ships.  Granius  gained  one  of  them,  and  passed 
over  to  an  opposite  island,  called  iEnaria.  As  for  Marius,  who 
was  very  heavy  and  unwieldly,  he  was  borne  with  much  diffi- 
culty by  two  servants  above  the  water,  and  put  into  the  other 

*  Marius  might  as  well  avail  ^imself  of  this  fable,  as  of  the  prophecies  of 
Martha. 
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ship.  The  party  of  hone  wer^  by  this  time  come  to  the  sca^ 
^side,  from  whence  they  called  to  the  chip's  crew,  either  to  pot 
ashore  immediately,  or  to  throw  Marias  overboard,  and  then 
they  might  go  where  they  pleased.  Marius  begged  of  them 
widi  tears  to  save  him ;  and  the  masters  of  the  vessel,  after 
consulting  together  a  few  moments,  in  which  they  changed  their 
opinions  several  times,  resolved  to  make  answer;-*-*^^  That  they 
would  not  deliver  up  Marius."  Upon  this,  the  soldiers  rode 
off  in  a  great  rage ;  and  the  sailors,  soon  departing  from  their, 
resolution,  made  for  land.  They  cast  anchor  in  the  mouth  of^. 
the  river  Liris,  where  it  overflows  and  forms  a  marsh,  and  ad-  ' 
vised  Marius,  who  was  much  harassed,  to  go  and  refresh  him- 
self on  shore,  till  they  could  get  a  better  wind.  This  they  said 
would  happen  at  a  certain  hour,  when  the  wind  from  die  sea 
would  fall,  and  that  from  the  marshes  rise.  Marius  believing 
them,  they  helped  him  ashore  ;  and  he  seated  himself,  on  die 
grass,  little  thinking  of  what  was  going  to  befal  him.  For  the 
trew  immediately  went  on  board  again,  weighed  anchor,  and 
sailed  away;  thinking  it  neither  honourable  to  deliver  up 
Marius,  nor  safe  to  protect  him. 

Thus  deserted  by  all  the  world,  he  sat  a  good  while  on  the 
shore  in  silent  stupefaction.  At  length,  recovering  himself  with 
much  difiiculty,  he  rose  and  walked  in  a  disconsolate  manner    | 
through  those  -wild  and  devious  places,  till  by  scrambling  over 
deep  bogs  and  ditches  full  of  water  and  mud,  he  ca^e  to  the 
cotts^  of  an  old  man  who  worked  in  die  fens.     He  threw  him- 
aelf  at  his  feet,  and  begged  him,— *^^  To  save  and  shelter  a  man, 
who,  if  he  escaped  the  present  danger,  would  reward  him  far 
beyond  his  hopes."    The  cottager,  whether  he  knew  before,  or 
was  then  moved  with  his  venerable  aspect,  told  him,—"  Hi$'    , 
hut  would  be  sufficient,  if  he  wanted  cnly  to  repose  himself;   * 
but  if  he  was  wandering  about  to  elude  the  search  of  his  ene- 
mies, he  would  hide  him  in  a  place  much  safer  and  more  re- 
tired."   Marius  de^ring  him  to  do  so,  the  poor  man  took  him   ' 
into  the  fens,  and  bade  him  hide  himself  in  a  hoUow  place  bv 
the  river,  where  he  laid  upon  him  a  quandty  of  reeds  and  other 
light  things,  that  would  cover,  but  not  oppress  him. 

In  a  short  time,  however,  he  was  disturbed  with  a  tumultu- 
ous noise  from  the  cottage ;  for  Geminius  had  sent  a  number 
of  men  from  Tarracina  in  pursuit  of  him ;  and  one  party  com* 
ing  that  way,  loudly  threatened  the  old  man,  for  having  enter-  * 
tained  and  concealed  an  enemy  of  the  Romans.  Marius,  upon 
this,  quitted  the  cave;  and  having  stripped  himself,  ]JuBged 
into  the  bog,  amidst  the  thick  water  and  mud.  This  expedient 
radier  discovered  than  screened  him.  They  hauledwim  otic 
naked,  and  covered  with  dirt,  and  carried  him  to  Minturnae,  . 
where  they  delivered  him  to  the  magistrates;  fo{ . proclama- 
tion had  been  made  through  all  those  towus^  that  a  general 
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search  should  be  made  for  Marius,  and  that  he  should  be  put 
to  deaths  wherever  he  was  £ound.  The  magistrates,  however, 
thought  proper  to  consider  of  it,  and  sent  him  under  a  guard 
to  the  house  of  Fannia.  This  woman  had  an  inveterate  aver* 
sion  to  Marius.  When  she  was  divorced  from  her  husband 
Tinnius,  she  demanded  her  whole  fortune,  which  was  con- 
siderable ;  and  Tinnius  alleging  adultery,  the  cause  was  brought 
before  Marius,  who  was  then  consul  for  the  sixth  time.  Upon 
the  trial  it  appeared  that  Fannia  was  a  woman  of  bad  fame 
before  her  marriage,  and  that  Tinnius  was  no  stranger  to  her 
*  character  when  he  married  her.  Besides,  he  had  lived  with 
her  a  considerable  time  in  the  state  of  matrimony.  The  con- 
sul, of  course,  reprimanded  them  both.  The  husband  was  or- 
dered tl>  restore  his  wife's  fortune,  and  the  wife,  as  a  proper 
mark  of  her  disgrace,  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  four 
drachmas. 

Fannia,  however,  forgetful  of  female  resentment,  entertained 
and  encouraged  Marius  to  the  utmost  of  her  power.  He  ac- 
knowledged her  generosity,  and  at  the  same  time  expressed  the 
greatest  vivacity  and  confidence.  The  occasion  of  this  was  an 
auspicious  omen.  When  he  was  conducted  to  her  house,  as 
he  approached;  and  the  gate  was  opened,  an  ass  came  out  to 
drink  at  a  neighbouring  fountain.  The  animal,  with  a  vivacity 
uncommon  to  its  species,  fixe4  its  eyes  stedfastly  on  JVf  arius, 
then  bi|iyed  aloud,  and  as  it  passed  him,  skipped  wantonly 
along.  The  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  uiis  omen  was, 
that  ^e  gods  meant  he  should  seek  his  safe.ty  by  sea ;  for  that 
it  was  not  in  consequence  of  any  natural  diirst  that  the  ass 
went  to  the  fountain.*'  This  circumstance  he  mentioned  to 
Fannia;  and  having  ordered  the  door  of  his  chamber  to  be 
secured,  he  went  to  rest. 

However,  the  magistrates  and  council  of  Mintumae  con- 
cluded that  Marius  shoiild  immediately  be  put  to  death.  No 
citizen  would  undertake  this  office;  but  a  dragoon,  either  a 
Gaul  or  a  Cimbrian  (for  both  are  mentioned  in  history)  went 
up  to  him  sword  in  hand,  with  an  intent  to  despatch  him.  The 
chamber  in  which  he  lay  was  somewhat  gloomy,  and  a  light, 
they  tell  you,  glanced  from  the  eyes  of  Marius,  which  darted 
•on  ^e  face  of  the  assassin ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  heard 
a  solemn  voice,  saying, — ^^  Dost  thou  dare  to  kill  Marius  ?" 
Upon  this  the  assassin  threw  down  his  sword,  and  .fled,  cry- 
ing,— ^  I  cannot  kill  Marius."  The  people  of  Mintumse  were 
struck  with  astonishments-pity  and  remorse  ensued — should 
they  put  to  de^  the  preserver  of  Italy?  Was  it  not  even  a 
disgrace  to  them  that  they  did  not  contribute  to  his  relief? — 

*  All  that  was  extraoidinary  in  this  drcumstance  wm,  that  the  assy  like  the 
sheep,  is  seldom  seen  to  drink. 
VOL,  ji,  N  n 
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^^Let  him  go,"  smid  they; — ^Met  the  ^xile  go,  and  wait  his 
destiny  in  some  other  region!  It  is  time  we  should  deprecate 
the  anger  of  the  gods,  who  have  refused  the  poor,  the  naked 
wanderer,  the  common  privileges  of  hospitality  T'  Under  the 
influence  of  this  enthusiasm,  they  immediately  conducted  him 
to  the  sea-coast.  Yet  in  the  midst  of  their  officious  expedition 
they  met  with  some  delay.  The  Marcian  grove,  which  they 
hold  sacred,  and  suiFer  nothing  that  enters  it  to  be  removed, 
lay  immediately  in  their  way. — Consequently  they  could  not 
pass  through  it^  and  to  go  round  it  would  be  tedious.  At  last 
an  old  man  of  the  company  cried  out,  that  no  place,  however 
religious,  was  inaccessible,  if  it  could  contribute  to  the  preser- 
vation of  Mariua.  No  sooner  had  he  said  this,  than  he  took 
some  of  the  baggage  in  his  hand,  and  marched  through  the 
place.  The  rest  followed  with  the  same  alacrity;  and  when 
Marius  came  to  the  sea-coast,  he  found  a  vessel  provided  for 
him  by  one  Belaeus.  Some  time  after  he  presented  a  picture 
representing  this  event  to  the  temple  of  Marica.*  When 
Marius  set  saU,  the  wind  drove  him  to  the  island  of  j£neria, 
where  he  found  Granius  and  some  other  friends,  and  with  them 
he  sailed  for  Africa.  Being  in  want  of  fresh  water,  they  were 
obliged  to  put  in  at  Sicily,  where  the  Roman  quasstCH*  kq)t 
such  strict  watch,  that  Marius  very  nairrowly  escaped,  and  no 
fewer  than  sixteen  of  the  watermen  were  killed.  From  theace 
he  immediately  sailed  for  the  island  of  Meninx,  where  he  £rst 
heard  that  his  son  had  escaped  with  Cethegus,  and  was  ^one  to 
implore  the  succour  of  Heimpsal  king  of  Numidia.  This  gave 
him  some  encouragement,  and  immediately  he  ventured  for 
Carthage. 

The  Roman  governor  in  Africa  was  SextiUus.  He  had 
neither  received  favour  nor  injury  from  Marius,  but  the  exile 
hoped  for  something  from  his  pity.  He  was  iust  landed,  with 
a  few  of  his  men,  when  an  officer  came  and  thus  addressed 
him  ^— ^'  Marius,  I  come  from  the  praetor  Sextilius,  to  tell  you, 
that  he  forbids  you  to  set  foot  in  Africa.  If  you  obey  not,  he 
will  support  the  senate's  decree,  and  treat  you  as  a  public  ene- 
my." Marius,  upon  hearing  this,  was  struck  dumb  with  grief 
and  indignation.  He  uttered  not  a  word  for  some  time,  but 
stood  regarding  the  officer  with  a  menacing  aspect.  At  length, 
the  officer  asked  him,  what  answer  he  should  carry  to  the 
governor? — ^'^  Go  and  tell  him,"  said  the  unfortunate  man,  with 
a  sigh, — ^^  that  thou  hast  seen  the  exiled  Marius  sitting  on  the 
ruins  of  Carthage."f    Thus,  in  the  happiest  manner  in  the 

*  Virgil  mentions  this  nympb,  •£«.  7, — 

"  Et  NyiDphft  genitum  Laurente  Marici." 

t  There  is  not,  ])erhaps,  any  thing  nobler,  or  a  greater  proof  of  genius,  thua 
this  saying,  in  Marius*  whole  life. 
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wt>Tld,  he  proposed  tbe  fate  of  that  city  and  his  own  as  warn- 
ings to  the  prsetor. 

In  the  mean  time,  Heimpsal,  king  of  Numidia,  was  unresolv- 
ed how  to  act  with  respect  to  young  Marius.  He  treated  him 
in  an  honourahle  manner  at  his  court ;  but  whenever  he  de« 
sired  leave  to  depart,  found  some  pretence  or  other  to  detain 
him.    At  the  same  time  it  was  plain,  that  these  delays  did  not 

Eroceed  from  any  intention  of  serving  him.  An  accident, 
owever,  set  him  free.  The  young  man  was  handsome.  One 
of  the  king's  concubines  was  affected  with  his  misfortunes. 
Pity  soon  turned  to  love.  At  first  he  rejected  the  woman's 
advances.  But  when  he  saw  no  other  way  to  gain  his  liberty, 
and  found  that  her  regards  were  rather  delicate  than  gross,  he 
accepted  the  tender  of  her  heart ;  and  by  her  means  escaped 
with  his  friends,  and  came  to  his  father. 

After  the  first  salutations,  as  they  walked  along  the  shore, 
they  saw  two  scorpions  fighting.  This  appeared  to  Marius 
an  ill  omen;  they  went,  therefore,  on  board  a  fishing-boat, 
and  made  for  Cercina,  an  island  not  far  distant  from  the  con- 
tinent. They  were  scarce  out  to  sea,  when  they  saw  a  party 
of  the  king's  horse  on  full  speed  towards  the  place  where  they 
embarked;  so  that  Marius  thought  he  never  escaped  a  more 
instant  danger. 

He  was  now  informed,  that  while  Sylla  was  engaged  in 
Bceotta  with  the  lieutenants  of  Mithridates,  a  quarrel  happen- 
ed between  Ae  consuls  at  Rome,*  and  that  diey  had  recourse 
to  arms.     Octavius,  having  the  advantage^  drove  out  Cinnay 
who  was  aiming  at  absolute  power,  and  appointed  Cornelius 
Merula  consul  in  his  room.     Cinna  collected  forces  in  other 
parts  of  Italy^,  and  maintained  the  war  against  them.  Marius, 
upon  the  news,  determined  to  hasten  to  Cinna.    He  took  with 
him  some  Marusian  horse,  which  he  had  levied  in  Africa, 
and  a  few  others  that  were  come  to  him  from  Italy,  in  all  not 
amounting  to  above  a  thousand  men,  and  with  this  handful  began 
his  voyage.     He  arrived  at  a  port  of  Tuscany  called  Tela- 
mon ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  landed  proclaimed  liberty  to  the 
slaves.    The  name  of  Marius  brought  down  numbers  of  free- 
men too,  husbandmen,  shepherds,  and  such  like,  to  the  shore; 
the  ablest  of  which  he  enlisted,  and  in  a  short  time  had  a  great 
army  on  foot,  with  which  he  filled  forty  ships.    He  knew  Oc- 
tavius to  be  a  man  of  good  principles,  and  disposed  to  govern 
agreeably  to  justice ;  but  Cinna  was  obnoxious  to  his  enemy 
Sylla,  and  at  ths^t  time  in  open  war  against  the  established  go- 
vernment.    He  resolved,  therefore,  to  join  Cinna  with  all  his 
forces.     Accordingly,  he  sent  to  acquaint  him,  that  he  consi- 

•  The  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  sixty-six,  and  eig^hty-five  years  before 
Christ.    Cinna  was  for  recalling  the  exiles,  and  Octavius  waa  against  it. 
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djcred  him  a&  consul,  and  was  ready  to  obey  his  commaDds. 
Ciana  accepted  his  offer,  declared  him  proconsul,  and.  sent 
him  the  Ja9cesy  and  other  ensigns  of  authority.  But  Mariua 
declined  them,  alleging  that  such  pomp  did  not  become  hia 
ruined  fortunes.  Instead  of  that,  ne  wore  a  mean  garment, 
and  let  his  hair  grow  as  it  had  done  from  the  day  of  his  exile. 
He  was  now,  indeed,  upwards  at  seventy  years  old,  but  be 
walked  with  a  pace  affectedly  slow^  This  appearance  was  in- 
tended to  excite  compassion.  Yet  his  native  fierceness,  and 
something  more,  mi^t  be  distinguished  amidst  all  this  look 
of  misery ;  and  it  was  evident  that  he  was  not  so  much  hum* 
bled,  as  exasperated  by  his  misfortunes. 

When  he  had  saluted  Cinna,  and  made  a  speech  to  the 
army,  he  immediately  began  his  operations,<and  soon  changed 
the  face  of  affairs.  In  the  first  ]dace^  he  cut  off  the  enemy^s 
convoys  with  his  fleet,  plundered  their  store-ships,  and  made 
himself  master  of  the  bread-corn.  In  the  next  place,  he  coast* 
ed  along,  and  siezed  the  sea-port  towns.  At  last,  Ostta  itself 
was  betrayed  to  him.  He  pillaged  the  town,  slew  most  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Tiber,  to  prevent  the 
carrying  of  any  provisions  to  Rome  by  sea.  Then  he  marched 
to  Rome,^and  posted  himself  upon  the  hill  called  Janicuium. 

Mean  while  the  cause  did  not  suffer  so  much  by  the  incapa* 
city  of  Octavius,  as  by  his  anxious  and  unseasonable  attention 
to  the  laws;  for  when  many  of  his  friends  advised  him  to  en- 
franchise the  slaves,  he  said,—-^^  He  would  not  grant  such  per- 
sons the  freedom  of  that  city,  in  defence  of  whose  constitauon 
he  shut  out  Marius." 

But  upon  the  arrival  of  Metellus,  €he  son  of  that  Metellus 
who  commanded  in  the.  African  war,  and  was  afterwards  ba- 
nished by  Marius,  the  army  within  the  walls  leaving  Octa- 
vius,  applied  to  him  as  the  better  officer,  and  entreated  him  to 
take  the  command;  adding  that  they  should  fig^t  and  conquer, 
when  they  had  got  an  able  and  active  general.  Meteilus,  how- 
ever, rejected  their  suit  with  indignation,  and  bade  them  go 
back  to  the  consiil;  instead  of  which,  they  went  over  to  Ac 
enemy.  At  the  same  time  Meteilus  withdrew,  giving  up  the 
city  for  lost. 

As  for  Octavius,  he  staid,  at  the  persuasion  of  certain  Chal* 
daean  diviners  and  expositors  of  the  Sibylline  books,  who  pro- 
mised him  that  all  would  be  well.  Octavius  was,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  upright  men  among  the  Romans ;  he  supported  his 
dignity  as  consul,  without  giving  any  ear  to  flatterers,  and  re- 
garded the  laws  and  ancient  usages  of  his  country  as  rules 
never  to  be  departed  from.  Yet  he  had  all  the  weakness  of 
superstition,  and  spent  more  of  his  time  with  fortune-tellers 
and  prognosticators,  than  with  men  of  political  or  military  abi- 
lities.    However,  before  Mariuj*  entered  the  city,  Octavius 
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was  dragged  from  the  tribtuuil  and  daih  by  persoaa  ccminiis- 
sioned  for  that  purpose ;  and  it  is  ssdd  that  a  Chaldftan  scheme 
was  found  in  bis  bosom  as  he  lay.  It  seems  unaccountable^ 
that  of  two  such  generals  as  Marius  and  Octavius,  the  one 
should  be  saved,  and  the  other  ruined,  by  a  confidence  in  divi- 
nation. 

While  afiairs  were  in  diis  posture,  the  senate  assembled,  and 
sent  some  of  their  own  body  to  Cinna  and  Marius,  with  a  re- 
quest that  diey  should  come  into  the  city,  but  spare  the  inha* 
bitants.  Cinna,  as  consul,  received  them,  sitting  in  his  chair 
of  state,  and  gave  them  an  obliging  answer.  But  Marius  stood 
by  the  consul's  chair,  and  spoke  not  a  word.  He  showed,  how- 
ever, by  the  gloominess  of  his  look,  and  the  menacing  sense 
of  his  eye,  that  he  would  soon  fill  the  city  with  blood.  Imme- 
diately  after  this,  they  moved  forwards  towards  Rome.  Cifana 
entered  the  city  with  a  strong  guard;  but  Marius  stopped  at 
the  gates,  with  a  dissimulation  dictated  by  his  resentment.  He 
said, — ^^  He  was  a  banished  man,  and  the  laws  prohibited  his 
return.  If  his  country  wanted  his  service,  she  must  repeal 
the  law  which  drove  him  into  exile."  As  if  he  had  a  real  re* 
gard  for  the  laws,  or  were  entering  a  city  still  in  possession  of 
its  liberty. 

The  people,  therefore,  were  summoned  to  assemble  for  that 
purpose.  But  before  tiiree  or  four  tribes  had  gpven  their  suf- 
frages, he  put  off  the  mask,  and  without  waiting  for  the  for- 
mality of  a  repeal,  entered  with  a  guard  selected  from  the 
slaves  that  had  repaired  to  his  standard.  These  he  called  his 
Bardiaeans.*  At  the  least  word  or  sign  pven  by  Marius, 
they  murdered  all  whom  he  marked  for  destruction.  I^o  that 
when  Ancharius,  a'  senator,  and  a^  man  of  prstorian  dignity, 
saluted  Marius,  and  he  returned  not  the  salutation,  they  killed 
him  in  his  presence.  After  this,  they  considered  it  as  a  signal 
to  kill  any  man,  who  saluted  Marius  in  the  streets,  and  was  not 
taken  any  notice  of;  so  that  his  very  friends  were  seized  with 
horror,  whenever  they  went  to  pay  their  respects  to  him. 

When  they  had  butchered  great  numbers,  Cinna's  revenge 
hvgtin  to  pall;  it  was  satiated  with  blood.  But  the  fury  of  Ma- 
riu<3  seemed  rather  to  increase ;  his  appetite  for  slaughter  was 
sharpened  by  indulgence,  and  he  went  on  destroying  all  who 
gave  him  the  least  shadow  of  suspicion.  Every  road,  every 
town,  was  full  of  assassins,  pursuing  and  hunting  the  unhappy 
victims. 

On  this  occasion  it  was  found,  that  no  obligations  of  friend- 
ship, no  rights  of  hospitality,  can  stand  the  shock  of  ill-for- 
tune ;  for  there  were  very  few  who  did  not  betray  those  that 

*  M.  de  Thou  conjectured  that  we  should  read  Bardy.etx,  because  there 
^'As  a  fierce  "and  barbarous  people  in  Spam  of  that  name.  Some  manuscripts 
we  Ortiacans. 
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kad  taken  refoge  in  dieir  houses.  The  slaves  of  Coirfutus^ 
therefore,  deserve  the  highest  admiration;  they  hid  their  mas- 
ter in  tile  honse,  and  took  a  dead  body  out  of  the  street  from 
among  the  slain,  and  hanged  it  by  the  neck ;  then  they  put 
a  gold  ring  on  the  finger,  and  showed  the  corpse  in  that  con- 
dition to  Marius'  executioners ;  after  which  they  dressed  it 
for  the  funeral,  and  buried  it  as  their  master's  body.  No  one 
suspected  the  matter;  and  Comutus,  after  being  concealed  as 
kmg  as  it  was  necessary,  was  conveyed  by  those  servants  into 
Galatia. 

Mark  Antony  the  orator,  likewise  found  a  faithful  friend, 
but  did  not  save  his  life  by  it.  This  friend  of  his  was  in  a  low 
station  of  life ;  however,  as  he  had  one  of  the  greatest  men  of 
Rome  under  his  roof,  he  entertained  him  in  the  best  manner 
he  could,  and  ofiken  sent  to  a  neighbouring  tavern  for  wine  for 
him.  The  vintner,  finding  that  the  servant  who  fetched  it, 
was  something  of  a  connoisseur  in  tasting  the  wine,  and  -in- 
sisted on  having  better,  asked  him,— ^*  Why  he  was  not  satis- 
fied with  die  common  new  wine  he  used  to  have,  but  wanted 
the  best  and  the  dearest?"  The  servant,  in  the  simplicity  of 
of  his  heart,  told  him,  as  his  friend  and  acqusuntance,  that  the 
wine  was  for  Mark  Antony,  who  lay  concealed  in  his  master's 
house.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  knowing  vintner  went 
himself  to  Marius,  who  was  tihen  at  supper,  and  told  hin,  he 
could  put  Antony  in  his  power;  upon  which,  Marius  clapped 
his  hands  in  the  agitation  of  joy,  and  would  even  have  left 
his  company,  and  gone  to  the  place  himself,  had  not  he  been 
dissuaded  by  his  friends.  However,  he  sent  an  oificer,  named 
Annius,  with  some  soldiers,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  the 
head  of  Antony.  When  they  came  to  the  house,  Annius 
stood  at  the  door,  while  the  soldiers  got  up  by  a  ladder  into 
Antonyms  chamber.  When  they  saw  him,  they  encouraged  each 
other  to  the  execution:  but,  such  was  the  power  of  his  elo- 
quence, when  he  pleaded  for  his  life,  that  so  far  from  laying 
bands  upon  him,  they  stood  motionless  with  dejected  eyes, 
and  wept.  During  this  delay,  Annius  goes  up,  beholds  An- 
tony addressing  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  confounded  by 
the  force  of  his  address.  Upon  this,  he  reproved  them  for 
their  weakness,  and  with  his  own  hand  cut  off  the  orator's 
head.  Lutatius  Catulus,  the  colleague  of  Marius,  who  had^ 
jointly  triumphed  with  him  over  tihe  Cimbri,  finding  that 
every  intercessory  effoi:t  was  vain,  shut  himself  up  in  a  narrow 
chamber,  and  suffered  himself  to  be  suffocated  by  the  steam  of  * 
a  large  coal  fire.  When  the  bodies  were  thrown  out  and  trod 
upon  in  the  streets— it  was  not  pity  thev  excited;  it  was  hor- 
ror and  dismay.  But  what  shocked  tne  people  much  more 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Bardisans,  who,  after  they  had  mur- 
dered the  masters  of  families,  exposed  the  nakedness  of  their 


children,  and  indulged  their  passioiis  with  their  wiTies.  In 
short,  their  violence  and  rapiM^ity  were  beyond  aU  restrain^ 
till  Cinna  and  Sertorius  determined,  in  council,  to  fall  upon 
them  in  their  sleep,  and  cut  them  off  to  a  man. 

At  this  Ume  the  tide  of  affairs  took  a  sudden  turn.  News 
was  brought  that  Sylla  had  put  an  end  to  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  that  after  having  reduced  the  provinces,  he  was  returning 
to  Rome  with  a  large  army.  This  gave  a  short  respite,  a 
breathing  from  these  inexpressible  troubles ;  as  the  apprehen* 
sions  of  war  had  been  universally  prevalent.  Marius  was  now 
chosen  consul  the  seventh  time ;  and  as  he  was  walking  out  on 
the  kalends  of  January,  the  first  day  of  the  year,  he  ordered 
Sextus  Lucinus  to  be  seized,  and  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian 
rock  ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  an  unhap|^  presage  of 
approaching  evils.  The  consul  himself,  worn  out  with  a  series 
of  misfortunes  and  distress,  found  his  faculties  fail,  and  trem- 
bled at  the  approach  of  wars  and  conflicts  s  for  he  considered 
that  it  was  not  an  Octavtus,  a  Merula,  the  desperate  leaders  of 
a  small  sedition,  he  had  to  contend  with,  but  Sylla,  the  con«* 
queror  of  Mithridates,  and  the  banisher  of  Marius.  Thus 
agitated,  thus  revolving  the  miseries,  the  flights,  the  dangers, 
he  had  experienced  bodiby  land  and  sea,  his  inquietude  affect* 
ed  him  even  by  night,  and  a  voice  seemed  continually  to  pro* 
nounce  in  his  ear^-^ 

Dread  are  the  slumbers  of  the  distant  lion. 

Unable  to  support  the  painfulness  of  watching,  he  had  recourse 
to  the  bottle,  and  gave  into  those  excesses  which  by  no  means 
suited  his  years.  At  last,  when,  by  intelligence  from  sea,  he 
was  convinced  of  the  approach  of  Sylla,  his  apprehensions 
were  heightened  to  the  greatest  degree.  The  dread  of  his  ap- 
proach, die  pain  of  continual  anxiety,  threw  him  into  a  pleu- 
ritic fever ;  and,  in  this  state,  Posidonius  the  philosopher  tells 
us  he  found  him,  when  he  went  to  speak  to  him  on  some  affairs 
of  his  embassy.  But  Caius  Piso  the  historian  relates,  that 
walking  out  with  his  friends  one  evening  at  supper,  he  gave 
them  a  short  history  of  his  life  ;  and,  after  expatiating  on  the 
uncertainty  of  fortune,  concluded,  that  it  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nit)'  of  a  wise  man  to  live  in  subjection  to  that  fickle  deity. 
Upon  this,  he  took  leave  of  his  friends,  and  betaking  himself 
-to  his  bed,  died  seven  days  after.  There  are  those  who  im- 
pute his  death  to  the  excess  of  his  ambition,  which,  according 
to  their  account,  threw  him  into  a  delirium ;  insomuch,  that 
he  fancied  he  was  'carrying  on  the  war  against  Mithridates, 
and  uttered  all  the  expressions  used  in  an  engagement.  Such 
was  the  violence  of  his  ambition  for  that  command! 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  distinguished  by  the  unparaU 
Icled  honour  of  seven  consulships,  and  possessed  of  a  more 
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than  regal  fortune,  Marius  died  with  the  chi^;rin  of  an  unfor* 
tiinate  wretch,  who  had  not  obtained  what  he  wanted. 

Plato,  at  the  point  of  death,  congratuUited  himself,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  was  bom  a  man ;  in  the  next  place,  that  he 
had  uie  happiness  of  being  a  Greek,  not  a  brute,  or  barbarian; 
and  last  of  all,  that  he  was  the  cotemponuy  of  Sophocles. 
Antipater  of  Tarsus,  too,  a  little  before  his  death,  recollected 
the  several  advantages  of  his  life,  not  forgetting  even  his  suc- 
cessful  voyaoe  to  Athens*  In  settling  his  accounts  with  for- 
tune, he  carefully  entered  every  agreeable  circumstance  in  that 
excellent  book  of  the  mind,  his  memory.  How  much  wiser, 
how  much  happier  than  those,  who,  forgetful  of  every  bless- 
ing they  have  received,  hang  on  the  vain  and  deceitful  hand  of 
hope,  and  while,  they  are  idly  grasping  at  future  acquisitions, 
neglect  the  enjoyment  of  the  present !  though  the  future  gifts 
of  fortune  are  not  in  their  power,  and  though  their  present 
possessions  are  not  in  the  power  of  fortune,  they  look  up  to 
the  former,  -and  neglect  the  latter.  Their  punishment,  how- 
ever, is  not  less  just,  than  it  is  certain.  Before  philosophy, 
and  the  cultivation  of  reason,  have  laid  a  proper;  foundation 
for  the  management  of  wealth  and  power,  they  pursue  them 
with  that  avidity  which  must  for  ever  harass  an  undisciplined 
mind. 

Marius  died  on  the  seventeenth  day  of  his  seventh  consul- 
ship. His  death  was  productive  of  the  greatest  joy  in  Rome, 
and  the  citizens  looked  upon  it  as  an  event  that  freed  them 
from  the  worst  of  tyrannies.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before 
they  found  that  they  had  changed  an  old  and  feeble  tyrant,  for 
one  who  had  youth  and  vigour  to  carry  his  cruelties  into  exe- 
cution. Such  they  found  the  son  of  Marius,  whose  sanguinary 
spirit  showed  itself  in  the  destruction  of  numbers  of  the  no- 
bility. His  martial  intrepidity,  and  ferocious  behaviour,  at 
first  procured  him  the  tide  of  the  son  of  Mars,  but  his  con- 
duct afterwards  denominated  him  the  son  of  Venus.  When 
he  was  besieged  in  Preneste,  and  had  tried  every  litde  artifice 
to  escape,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life,  that  he  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  Sylla. 
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Among  the  sacred  deposits  of  the  Acanthians  at  Delphi,  on^ 
has  this  inscriptiqn, — Brasidas  and  the  Acant'hii  took 
THIS  FROM  THE  ATHENIANS.*  Hence  many  are  of  opinion^ 
that  the  marble  statue  which  stands  in  the  chapel  of  that  na- 
tion, just  by  the  door,  is  the  statue  of  Brasidas.  But,  in  fact, 
it  is  Lysander's,  whom  it  perfectly  represents,  with  his  hair  at 
fiill  growth,!'  and  a  length  of  beard,  both  after  the  ancient 
fashion.  It  is  not  true,  indeed,  (as  some  would  have  it,)  that, 
while  the  Argives  cut  their  hair  in  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  great 
battle,^  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  let  theirs  grow  in  the  joy 
of  success.  Nor  did  they  first  give  into  this  custom,  when  the 
Bacchiadae$  fled  from  Corinth  to  Lacedasmon,  and  made  a  dis- 
agreeable appearance  with  their  shorn  locks.  But  it  is  derived 
from  the  institution  of  Lycurgus,  who  is  reported  to  have  ssud, 
that  long  hair  tiiakes  the  handsome  more  beaut\ful^  and  the  ugly 
more  terrible, 

Aristoclitu8,||  the  father  of  Lysander,  is  said  to  have  beeil 
of  the  royal  line,  but  to  be  descended  from  the  Heraclids  by 
another  family.  As  for  Lysander,  he  was  bred  up  in  poverty. 
No  one  conformed  more  freely  to  the  Spartan  discipkne  than 
he.  He  had  a  firm  heart,  above  yielding  to  the  charms  of  any 
pleasure,  except  that  which  results  from  the  honour  and  suc- 
cess gained  by  great  actions.  And  it  was  no  fault  at  Sparta 
for  young  men  to  be  led  by  this  sort  of  pleasure.  There  they 
choose  to  instil  into  their  children  an  early  passion  for  glory^ 
and  teach  them  to  be  much  affected  by  disgrace,  as  well  as 

*  Brasidas,  when  general  of  the  LacedKmonian^  persuaded  the  people  of 
Acanthus  to  quit  the  Athenian  interest^  and  to  receive  the  Spartans  into  their 
city.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  joined  with  them  in  consecrating  certain 
Athenian  spoils  to  Apollo.  The  statue,  therefore,  probably  was  his,  though 
Plutarch  thinks  otherwise.— -Vid.  Thucyd.  lib.  iv. 

t  Why  might  not  Brasidas,  who  ^as  a  Lacedaemonian,  and  a  cotemporarj  of 
Lysander,  be  represented  with  long  hair  as  well  as  he  ? 

\  This  was  the  opinion  of  Herodotus,  but  perfectly  ^oundless. 

§  The  Bacchiadae  had  kept  up  an  oligarcny  in  Connth  for  two  hundred 
years,  but  were  at  last  expelled  by  Cypselus,  who  made  himself  absolute  mA- 
ter  there.— /7tfro</tf^  U  v. 

I  Pausanias  calls  him  Artistocritus. 
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elated  by  praise.  And  he  that  is  not  moved  at  these  thingsr, 
is  despised  as  a  person  of  a  mean  soul,  unambitious  of  the 
improvements  of  virtue. 

That  love  of  fame,  then,  and  jealousy  of  honour,  which  ever 
influenced  Lysander,  were  imbibed  in  his  education ;  and,  con* 
sequently,  nature  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  them.  But  the  at* 
tention  which  he  paid  the  great,  in  a  manner  that  did  not  be- 
come a  Spartan,  and  that  easiness  with  which  he  bore  the  pride 
of  power,  whenever  his  own  interest  was  concerned,  may  be 
ascribed  to  his  disposition.  This  complaisance,  however,  is 
considered  by  some  as  no  small  part  of  politics. 

Aristotle  somewhere  observes^'**'  that  great  geniuses  are  ge- 
nerally of  a  melancholy  turn,  of  which  he  gives  instances  in 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Hercules  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  Lysander. 
though  not  in  his  youth,  yet  in  his  age  was  inclined  to  it.  But 
what  is  most  peculiar  in  his  character  is,  that  though  he  bore 
poverty  well  himself,  and  was  never  either  conquered  or  cor* 
rupted  by  money,  yet  he  filled  Sparta  with  it,^  and  with  the 
love  of  it  too,  and  robbed  her  of  the  glory  she  had  of  despising 
riches.  For,  after  the  Athenian  war,  he  brought  in  a  great 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  but  reserved  no  part  of  it  for  him- 
self. And  when  Dionysius  thm  tyrant  sent  his  daughter  some 
rich  Sicilian  garments,  he  refused  them,  alleging, — ^"  He  was 
afraid  those  fine  cloches  would  make  them  look  more  homely." 
Being  sent,  however,  soon  after,  ambassador  to  Dionysius,  the 
tyrant  offered  him  two  vests,  that  he  might  take  one  of  them 
for  his  daughter ;  upon  which  he  said, — "  His  daughter  knew 
better  how  to  choose  than  he,"  and  so  took  them  both.  As 
the  Peloponnesian  war  was  drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  the 
Athenians,  after  their  overthrow  in  Sicily,  saw  their  fleets 
driven  out  of  the  sea,  and  themselves  upon  the  verge  of  ruin. 
But  Alcibiades,  on  his  return  from  banishment,  applied  him- 
self to  remedy  this  evil,  and  soon  made  such  a  change,  that 
the  Athenians  were  once  more  equal  in  naval  conflicts  to  the 
Lacedaemonians.  Hereupon  the  Lacedaemonians  began  to  be 
afraid  in  their  turn,  and  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with 
double  diligence ;  and  as  they  saw  it  required  an  able  general, 
as  well  as  great  preparations,  they  gave  the  command  at  sea 
to  Lysander.f 

When  he  came  to  Ephesus,  he  found  that  city  well  inclined 
to  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  in  a  bad  condition  as  to  its  inter- 
nal policy,  and  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  barbarous  man- 
ners of  the  Persians ;  because  it  >vlis  near  Lydia,  and  the  king  V 
lieutenants  often  visited  it.  Lysander,  therefore,  having  fixed 
his   quarters  there,  ordered  all  his  store-ships  to  be  brought 

•  Problem,  sect.  30. 

f  In  the  first  year  of  the  ninety -eighth  Olympiad,  Ibur  huiulred  ami  six 
y^ars  before  Cbnst. 
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into  their  harbour,  and  built  a  dock  for  the  galleys.  By  these 
means  he  filled  their  port  with  merchants,  their  market  with 
business,  and  their  houses  and  shops  with  money.  So  that 
from  time  and  from  his  services,  Ephesus  began  to  conceive 
hopes  of  that  greatness  and  splendour  in  which  it  now  flou- 
rishes. 

As  soon  as  heheard  that  Cyrus,  the  king's  son,  wais  arrived 
at  Sardis,  he  went  thither  to  confer  with  him,  and  to  acquaint 
bim  with  the  treachery  of  Tissaphemes.  That  vicerov  had  an 
order  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  to  destroy  tne  naval 
force  of  the  Athenians  ;  but,  by  reason  of  his  partiality  to  AU 
cibiades,  he  acted  with  no  vigour,  and  sent  such  poor  supplies, 
that  the  fleet  was  almost  ruined.  630113  was  very  glad  to  find 
this  charge  against  Tissaphemes,  knowing  him  to  be  a  man  of 
bad  character  in  geneml,  and  an  enemy  to  him  in  particular. 
By  this  and  the  rest  of  his  conversation,  but  most  01  all  by  the 
respect  and  attention  which  he  paid  him,  Lysander  recom- 
mended himself  to  the  young,  prince,  and  engaged  him  to 
prosecute  the  war.  When  the  Lacedemonian  was  going 
to  take  his  leave,  Cyrus  desired  him,  at  an  entertainment 
provided  on  that  occasion,  not  to  refuse  the  marks  of  his  regard, 
but  to  ask  some  favour  of  him.  ^^  As  you  are  so  very  kind  to  me," 
said  Lysander,  ^^  I  beg  you  would  add  an  oboius  to  the  sea- 
men's pay,  so  that  instead  of  three  oboli  a  day,  they  may  have 
four."  Cyrus,  charmed  with  this  generous  answer,  made  him 
a  present  of  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold."**"  Lysander  employed 
the  money  to  increase  the  wages  of  his  men ;  and  by  this  en- 
couragement, in  a  short  time,  almost  emptied  the  enemy's 
ships.  For  great  numbers  came  over  to  him,  when  they  knew 
they  should  have  better  pay;  and  those  who  remained,  became 
indolent  and  mutinous,  and  gave  their  officers  continual  trouble. 
But  though  Lysander  had  thus  drained  and  weakened  his  ad- 
versaries, he  was  afraid  to  risk  a  naval  engagement;  knowing 
Alcibiades  not  only  to  be  a  commander  of  extraordinary  abili- 
ties, but  to  have  the  advantage  in  number  of  ships,  as  well  as  to 
have  been  successful  in  all  the  battles  he  had  fought,  whether 
by  sea  or  land. 

However,  when  Alcibiades  was  gone  from  Samos  to  Phocaea, 
and  had  left  the  command  of  the  fleet  to  his  pilot  Antiochus,  the 
pilot,  to  insult  Lysander,  and  show  his  own  bravery,  sailed  to  the 
haii}Our  of  Ephesus  with  two  galleys  only,  where  he  hailed  the  La- 
cedaemonian fleet  with  a  great  deal  of  noise  and  laughter,  and 
passed  by  in  the  most  insolent  manner  imaginable.  Lysander, 
resenting  the  aflront,  got  a  few  of  his  ships  under  sail,  and  gave 
chase.  But  when  he  saw  the  Athenians  come  to  support  An- 
tiochus, he  called  up  m6re  of  his  galleys,  and  at  last  the  action 

•  Darici. 
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became  genersd.  Lysander  gained  the  victory,  lock  fifteen 
ships,  and  erected  a  trophy.  Hereupon  the  people  of  Athens, 
incensed  at  Alcibiades,  took  the  command  from  him ;  and  as 
he  found  himself  slighted  and  censured  by  the  armyat  Samos 
too,  he  quitted  it,  and  withdrew  to  Chersonesus.  This  batde, 
though  not  considerable  in  itself,  was  made  so  by  the  misfor- 
tunes of  Alcibiades. 

^  Lysander  now  invited  to  Ephesus  the  boldest  and  most  en- 
terprising inhabitants  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  and  sowed 
among  them  the  seeds  of  those  aristocratical  forms  of  govern- 
ment which  afterwards  took  place.  He  encouraged  them  to 
enter  into  associations,  and  to  turn  dieir  thoughts  to  politics, 
upon  promise,  that  when  Athens  was  once  subdued,  the  popu- 
lar government  in  their  cities  too  should  be  dissolved,  and  the 
admmistration  vested  in  them.  His  actions  gave  them  confidence 
in  his  promise ;  for  those  who  were  already  attached  to  him 
bv  friendship  or  the  rights  of  hospitality,  he  advanced  to  the 
highest  honours  and  employments  ;  not  scrupling  to  join  widi 
them  in.  any  act  of  fraud  or  oppression,  to  satisfy  dieir  avarice 
and  ambition.  So  that  every  one  endeavoured  to  ingratiate 
himself  with  Lysander;  to  him  they  paid  their  court;  diey 
fixed  their  hearts  upon  him;  persuaded  that  nothing  was  too 
great  for  them  to  expect,  while  he  had  the  management  of  af- 
fairs. Hence  it  was,  that  from  the  first  they  looked  with  an  ill 
eye  on  Callicratidas,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  command  of 
the  fleet;  and  though  they  afterwards  found  him  the  best  and 
most  upright  of  men,  they  were  not  satisfied  with  his  conduct, 
which  they  thought  had  too  much  of  the  Doric*  plainness  and 
sincerity.  It  is  true,  they  admired  the,  virtue  of  Callicratidas, 
as  they  would  the  beauty  of  some  hero's  statue ;  but  they  wanted 
the  countenance,  the  indulgence^  and  support  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  Lysander ;  insomuch,  that  when  he  left  them,  they 
were  quite  dejected,  and  melted  into  tears. 

Indeed,  he  took  every  method  he  could  think  of  to  strengthen 
their  aversion  to  Callicratidas.  He  even  sent  back  to  Sardis 
the  remainder  of  the  money,  which  Cyrus  had  given  him  for 
the  supply  of  the  fleet,  and  bade  his  successor  go  and  ask  for 
it,  as  he  had  done,  or  contrive  some  other  means  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  forces.  And  when  he  was  upon  the  point  of  sail- 
ing, he  made  this  declaration : — ^  I  deliver  to  you  a  fleet  that  is 
mistress  of  the  seas."  Callicratidas,  willing  to  show  the  inso- 
lence and  vanity  of  his  boast,  said, — ^  Why  do  not  you  Aen 
take  Samos  on  the  left,  2ind  sail  round  to  Miletus,  and  deliver 
the  fleet  to  me  there?  for  we  need  not  be  afraid  of  passing  by 
our  enemies  in  that  island,  if  we  are  masters  of  the  seas."   Ly- 

*DacIer  refers  this  to  the  Dorian  mwc;  but  the  Do|ic  winners  hjd  a 
timplictty  in  th<i|n,  «•  well  m  the  music. 


saBder  made  only  this  superficial  answer : — ^^  You  have  the 
command  of  the  ships,  and  not  I;''  and  immediately  set  sail 
fpr  Peloponnesus. 

Callicratidas  was  left  in  great  difficulties;  for  he  had  not 
brought  money  from  home  with  him,  nor  did  he  choose  tp 
raise  contributions  from  the  cities,  which  were  already  dis* 
tressed.  The  only  way  left,  therefore,  was  to  go,  as  Lysander 
had  done,  and  beg  it  of  the  king's  lieutenants.  And  no  one  was 
more  unfit  for  such  an  office,  than  a  man  of  his  free  and  great 
spirit,  who  thought  any  loss  that  Grecians  might  sustain  from 
Grecians,  preferable  to  an  abject  attendance  at  the  doors  of 
barbarians,  who  had  indeed  a  great  deal  of  gold,  but  nothing 
else  to  boast  of.  Necessity,  however,  forced  him  into  Lydia; 
where  he  went  directly  to  the  palace  of  Cyrus,  and  bade  the 
porters  tell  him,  that  Callicratidas,  the  Spartan  admiral,  de* 
sired  to  speak  with  him.  ^^  Stranger,"  said  one  of  the  fellows, 
**  Cyrus  is  not  at  leisure ;  he  is  dnnking.''  "  'Tis  very  well," 
saia  Callicratidas,  with  great  simplicity,  ^^I  will  wait  nere  till 
he  has  done."  But  when  he  found  that  these  people  con- 
sidered him  as  a  rustic,  and  only  laughed  at  him,  he  went 
away*  He  came  a  second  time,  and  could  not  gain  admit- 
tance; and  now  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  but  returned  to 
Ephesus,  venting  execrations  against  those  who  first  cringed 
to  the  barbarians,  and  taught  them  K>  be  insolent  on  account 
of  ^eir  wealth.  At  the  same  time  he  protested,  that  as  soon 
as  he  was  got  back  to  Sparta,  he  would  use  his  utmost  endea- 
vours to  reconcile  the  Grecians  among  themselves,  and  to  make 
them  formidable  to  the  barbarians,  instead  of  their  poorly  peU^ 
tioning  those  people  for  assistance  against  each  other.  But 
this  Callicratidas,  who  had  sentiments  so  worthy  of  a  Spartan, 
and  who,  in  point  of  justice,  magnanimity,  and  valour,  was 
equal  to  the  best  of  the  Greeks,  fell  soon  after  in  a  sea-fight  at 
Arginusse,  where  he  lost  the  day. 

AiTahv  being  now  in  a  declining  condition,  the  confederates 
sent  an  embassy  to  Sparta,  to  desire  that  the  command  of  the 
navy  might  be  restored  to  Lysander,  promising  to  support  the 
cause  with  much  greater  vigour,  if  ne  had  the  direction  of 
it.  Cyrus,  too,  made  the  same  requisition.  But  as  t]^e  law 
forbade  the  same  person  to  be  chosen  admiral  twice,  and  yet 
the  Lacedsemonians  were  willing  to  oblige  their  allies,  they 
vested  a  nominal  command  in  one  Aracus,  while  Lysan- 
der, who  was  called  only  lieutenant,  had  the  power.  His  ar- 
rival was  very  agreeable  to.  those  who  had,  or  wanted  to  have, 
die  chief  authoritjf  in  the  Asiatic  cities ;  for  he  had  long  given 
them  hopes,  that  the  democracy  would  be  abolished,  and  the 
government  devolve  entirely  upon  them. 

As  for  those  who  loved  an  open  and  generous  proceeding, 
when  they  compared  Lysander  and  Callicratidus,  the  former 
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appeared  only  a  man  of  craft  and  subulty^  who  directed  his 
operations  by  a  set  of  artful  expedients,  and  measured  the 
value  of  justice  by  the  advantage  it  brought;  who^  in  short, 
thought  interest  the  thing  of  superior  excellence,  and  that 
nature  had  made  no  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood, 
but  either  was  recommended  by  its  use.  When  he  was  told, 
it  did  not  become  the  descendants  of  Hercules  to  adopt  such 
artful  expedients,  he  turned  it  off  with  a  jest,  and  said,— 
"  Where  the  lion's  skin  falls  short,  it  must  be  eked  out  widi 
thefbx's." 

There  was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  subtilty,  in  his  be- 
haviour at  Miletus.  His  friends,  and  others  wiui  whom  he 
had  connections  there,  who  had  promised  to  abolish  the  popular 
government,  and  to  drive  out  all  that  favoured  it^  had  changed 
their  minds,  and  reconciled  themselves  to  their  adversaries. 
In  public  he  pretended  to  rejoice  at  the  eifent,  and  to  cement 
the  union;  but  in  private  he  loaded  them  with  reproaches, and 
excited  them  to  attack  the  commons.  However,  when  he  knew 
the  tumult  was  begun,  he  entered  the  city  in  haste,  and  run- 
ning up  to  the  leaders  of  the  sedition,  gave  them  a  severe  re- 
primand, and  threatened  to  punish  them  in  an  exemplary  man- 
ner. At  the  same  time,  he  desired  the  pi^ople  to  be  perfectly 
easy,  and  to  fear  no  farther  disturbance  while  he  was  there. 
In  all  which  he  acted  only  like  an  artful  dissembler,  to  hinder 
the  heads  of  the  plebeian  party  from  quitting  the  city,  and  to 
make  sure  of  their  being  put  to  the  sword  there.  Accord- 
ingUs  there  was  not  a  man  that  trusted  to  his  honour,  who  did 
not  lose  his  life. 

There  is  a  saying,  too,  of  Lysander's,  recorded  by  Andro- 
clides,  wliich  shows  the  little  regard  he  had  for  oaths.  "Chil- 
dren," he  said,  **  were  to  be  cheated  with  cockalls,  and  men 
with  oaths."  In  this  he  followed  the  example  of  Polycrates 
of  Samos ;  though  it  ill  became  a  general  of  an  army  to  imitate 
a  tyrant,  and  was  unworthy  of  a  Lacedaemonian  to  hold  the 
gods  in  a  more  contemptible  light  than  even  his  enemies.  For 
he  who  overreaches  by  a  false  oath,  declares  that  he  fears  his 
enemy,  but  despises  his  God. 

Cyrus,  having  sent  for  Lysander  to  Sardis,  presented  hm 
with  great  sums,  and  promised  more.  •  Nay,  to  show  how  higlj 
he  was  in  his  favour,  he  went  so  far  as  to  assure  him,  that  u 
his  father  would  give  him  nothing,  he  would  supply  him  out 
of  his  own  fortune;  and  if  every  thing  else  failed,  he  would 
melt  down  the  very  throne  on  which  he  sat  when  he  adminis- 
tered justice,  and  which  was  all  of  massy  gold  and  sm^^- 
And  when  he  went  to  attend  his  father  in  Media,  he  assigned 
him  the  tribute  of  the  towns,  and  put  the  care  of  his  wnoie 
province  in  his  hands.  At  parting  he  embraced,  and  cntreatc 
him  not  to  engage  the  Athenians  at  sea  before  his  return,  oe- 
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cause  he  intended  to  bring  with  him  a  great  fleet  out  of  Phoe- 
nicia and  Cilicia. 

After  the  departure  of  the  prince,  Lysander  did  not  choose 
to  fight  the  enemy,  who  were  not  inferior  to  him  in  force,  nor 
yet  to  lie  idle  with  such  a  number  of  ships,  and,  therefore,  he 
cruised  about  and  reduced  some  islands.  iEgina  and  Salamis 
he  pillaged ;  and  from  thence  sailed  to  Attica,  where  he  waited 
on  Agis,  whp  was  come  down  from  Decelea  to  the  coast,  to 
show  his  land  forces  what  a  powerful  navy  there  was,  which 
gave  them  the  command  of  the  seas  in  a  manner  they  could 
not  have  expected.  Lysander,  however,  seeing  the  Auienians 
in  chase  of  him,  steered  another  way  back  through  the  islands 
to  Asia.  As  he  found  the  Hellespont  unguarded,  he  attacked 
Lampsacus  by  sea,  while  Tliorax  made  an  assault  upon  it  by 
land;  in  consequence  of  which  the  city  was  taken,  and  the 
plunder  was  given  to  the  troops.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Athe- 
nian fleet,  which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  ships,  had 
advanced  to  Eleus,  a  city  in  the  Chersonesus.  There  getting 
intelligence  that  Lampsacus  was  lost,  they  sailed  immediately 
to  Sestos;  where  they  took  in  provisions,  and  then  proceeded 
to  iEgos  Potamos.  They  were  now  just  opposite  the  enemy, 
who  still  lay  at  anchor  near  Lampsacus.  The  Athenians  were 
under  the  command  of  several  officers,  among  whom  Philocles 
was  one ;  the  same  who  had  persuaded  the  people  to  make  a 
decree,  that  the  prisoners  of  war  should  have  their  right 
thumbs  cut  ofl^,  that  they  might  be  disabled  from  handling  a 
pike,  but  still  be  serviceable  at  the  oar. 

For  the  present  they  all  went  to  rest,  in  hopes  of  coming  to 
an  action  next  day.  But  Lysander  had  another  design.  He 
commanded  the  seamen  and  pilots  to  go  on  board,  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  fight  at  break  of  day.  These  were  to  wait  in  silence 
for  orders ;  the  land-forces  were  to  form  on  the  shore,  and 
watch  the  signal.  At  sun-rise  the  Athenians  drew  up  in  aline 
directly  before  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  gave  the  challenge. 
Lysander,  though  he  had  manned  his  ships  over  night,  and 
stood  facing  the  enemy,  did  not  accept  of  it.  On  the  contrary, 
he  sent  orders,  by  his  pinnaces,  to  those  ships  that  were  in  the 
van,  not  to  stir,  but  to  keep  the  line,  without  making  the  least 
wiotion.  In  the  evening,  when  the  Athenians  retired,  he  would 
i»ot  suffer  one  man  to  land,  till  two  or  three  galleys,  which  ho 
had  sent  to  look  out,  returned  with  an  account  that  the  enemy 
vrere  disembarked.  Next  morning  they  ranged  themselves  in 
the  same  manner,  and  the  like  was  practised  a  day  or  two 
longer.  This  made  the  Athenians  very  confident;  they  con- 
sidered their  adversaries  as  a  dastardly  set  of  men,  who  durst 
^ot  quit  their  station. 

Mean  while,  Alcibiades,  who  lived  in  a  castle  of  his  own  in 
^^e  Chersonesus,  rode  to  th!&  Athenian  ca^np,  and  represented 
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to  the  generals  two  material  errors  ibey  had  committed.  The 
first  was,  that  they  had  stationed  their  ships  near  a  dangerous 
and  naked  shore ;  the  other,  that  they  were  so  far  from  Sestos, 
from  whence  they  were  forced  to  ietch  all  their  provisions. 
He  told  them,  it  was  their  business  to  sail  to  the  port  of  Sestos 
without  loss  of  time ;  where  they  would  be  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  enemy,  who  were  watching  their  o^ortuniqr 
with  an  army  commanded  by  one  man,  and  so  well  disciplined, 
that  they  would  execute  his  orders  upon  the  least  signal. 
These  were  the  lessons  he  gave  them,  but  they  did  not  regard 
him.  Nay,  Tydeus  said  with  an  air  of  contempt, — ^^  You  are 
not  general  now,  but  we."  Alcibiades  even  suspected  some 
treachery,  and  therefore  withdrew. 

On  the  fifth  day,  when  the  Athenians  had  offered  battle,  and 
they  returned,  as  usual,  in  a  careless  and  disdainful  manner : 
upon  this,  Lysander  detached  some  galleys  to  observe  them; 
and  ordered  the  officers,  as  soon  as  they  saw  the  Athenians 
landed,  to.  sail  back  as  fast  as  possible;  and  when  they  were 
come  half  way,  to  lift  up  a  brazen  shield  at  the  head  of  each 
ship,  as  a  signal  for  him  to  advance.  He  then  sailed  through 
all  the  line,  and  gave  instructions  to  the  captains  and  pilots  to 
have  all  their  men  in  good  order,  as  well  mariners  as  soldiers; 
and,  when  the  signal  was  given,  to  push  forward  with  the 
utmost  vigour  against  the  enemy.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the 
signal  appeared,  the  trumpet  sounded  in  the  admiral-galley, 
the  ships  began  to  move  on,  and  the  land-forces  hastened 
along  the  shore  to  seize  the  promontory.  The  space  between 
the  two  continents,  in  that  place,  is  fifteen  furlongs,  which  was 
soon  overshot  by  die  diligence  and  spirit  of  the  rowers.  Co^ 
non,  the  Athenian  gleneral,  was  the  first  that  descried  them 
from  land,  and  hastened  to  get  his  men  on  board.  .Sensible  of 
the  impending  danger,  some  he  commanded,  some  he  entreated, 
and  others  he  forced  into  the  ships.  But  all  his  endeavours 
were  in  vain.  His  men,  not  in  the  least  expecting  a  surprise, 
were  dispersed  up  and  down,  some  in  the  market-place,  some 
in  the  fields ;  some  were  asleep  in  their  tents,  and  some  pre- 
paring their  dinner.  All  this  was  owing  to  the  inexperience 
of  their  commanders,  which  had  made  them  quite  regardless 
of  what  might  happen.  The  shouts  and  the  noise  of  the  ene- 
my, rushing  on  to  the  attack,  were  now  heard,  when  Conon 
fled  with  eight  ships,  and  escaped  to  Evagoras  king  of  Cy- 
prus«  The  Peloponnesians  fell  upon  the  rest,  took  those  that 
were  empty,  and  disabled  the  others,  as  the  Athenians  were 
embarking.  Their  soldiers  coming  unarmed,  and  in  a  strag- 
gling manner,  to  defend  the  ships,  perished  in  the  attempt,  and 
diose  that  fled  were  slain  by  that  part  of  the  enemy  which  had 
landed.  Lysander  took  three  thousand  prisoners,  and  seized 
the  whole  fleet,  except  the  sacred  galley  called  Paralus,  and 
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lho8e  t^at  escaped  with  Conon.  When  he  had  fastened  the 
captive  galleys  to  his  own,  and  plundered  the  camp,  he  re- 
turned to  Lampsacus,  accompanied  with  the  flutes  and  songs 
of  triumph.  This  great  action  cost  him  but  little  blood;  in 
one  hour  he  put  an  end  to  a  long  and  tedious  w^iVy*  which  had 
been  diversified  beyond  all  others  by  an  incredible  variety  of 
events.  This  cruel  war,  which  had  occasioned  so  many  bat- 
des,  appeared  in  such  different  forms,  produced  such  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  and  destroyed  more  generals  than  all  the  wars 
of  Greece  put  together,  was  terminated  by  the  conduct  and 
capacity  of  one  man.  Some,  therefore,  esteemed  it  the  effect 
of  a  divine  interposition.  There  were  those  who  said,  that  the 
stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux  appeared  on  each  side  the  helm  of 
Lysander's  ship,  when  he  first  set  out  against  the  Athenians. 
Others  thought  that  a  stone,  which,  according  to  the  common 
opinion,  fell  from  heaven,  was  an  omen  of  this  overthrow.  It 
fell  at  iEgos  Potamos,  and  was  of  a  prodigious  size.  The 
people  of  the  Chersonesus  hold  it  in  great  veneration,  and 
show  it  to  this  day.f  It  is  said  that  Anaxagoras  had  foretold, 
that  ene  pf  those  bodies  which  are  fixed  in  the  vault  of  heaven, 
would  one  day  be  loosened  by  some  shock  or  convulsion  of 
the  whole  machine,  and  fall  to  the  earth.  For  he  taught  that 
the  stars  are  not  now  in  the  places  where  they  were  originally 
formed;  that  being  of  a  stony  substance  and  heavy,  the  light 
they  give  is  caused  only  by  the  reflection  and  refraction  of  the 
£ther ;  and  that  they  are  carried  along,  and  kept  in  their  orbits, 
by  the  rapid  motion  of  the  heavens,  which,  from  the  beginning, 
when  the  cold  ponderous  bodies  were  separated  from  the  rest, 
hindered  them  from  falling. 

But  there  is  another  and  more  probable  opinion,  which  holds, 
that  falling  stars  are  not  emanations  or  detached  parts  of  the 
elementary  fire,  that  go  out  the  moment  they  are  kindled ;  nor 
yet  a  quantity  of  air  bursting  out  from  some  compression,  and 
taking  fire  in  the  upper  region ;  but  that  they  are  really  heavenly 
bodies,  which,  from  some  relaxation  of  the  rapidity  of  their 
motion,  or  by  some  irregular  concussion,  are  loosened  and 
fall,  not  so  much  upon  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe,  as  into 
the  ocean,  which  is  the  reason  that  their  substance  is  seldom 
seen. 

Damachus,:}^  however,  in  his  treatise  concerning  religion, 
confirms   the  opinion  of  Anaxagoras.     He  relates,  that   for 

•  This  war  lasted  twenty-seven  years. 

t  This  victory  was  gained  the  fourth  year  of  the  ninety-third  Olympiad, 
four  handred  and  three  years  before  the  binh  of  Christ.  And  it  is  pretended, 
that  Anaxafl;oras  had  delivered  his  prediction  sixty -two  years  before  the  bat- 
Ue.— Ptfrt.l  3d.  c.  58. 

i  Not  Damachus,  but  Diamachus  of  Plalxa,  a  very  fabulous  writer,  and 
ignorant  of  the  mathematics;  in  which,  as  well  as  history,  he  pretended  to 
great  knowledge.^iS^a6.  lib.  i. 
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deventy-fivc  days  together,  before  that  stone  fell,  there  was 
seen  in  the  heavens  a  large  body  of  fire,  like  an  inflamed  cloud, 
not  fixed  to  one  place,  but  carried  this  way  and  that  with  a 
broken  and  irregular  motion ;  and  that  by  its  violent  agitation 
several  fiery  fragments  were  forced  from  it,  which  were  im- 
pelled in  various  directions,  and  darted  with  the  celerity  and 
brightness  of  so  many  falling  stars.  After  this  body  was  fallen 
in  the  Chersonesus,  and  the  inhabitants  recovered  from  their 
terror,  assembled  to  see  it,  they  could  find  no  inflammable 
matter,  or  the  least  sign  of  fire,  but  a  real  stone,  which,  though 
large,  was  nothing  to  the  size  of  that  fiery  globe  they  had  seen 
in  die  sky,  but  appeared  only  as  a  bit  crumbled  from  it.  It  is 
plain,  that  Damachus  must  have  very  indulgent  readers,  if  this 
account  of  his  gains  credit.  If  it  is  a  true  one,  it  absolutely 
refutes  those  who  say,  that  this  stone  was  nothing  but  a  rock 
rent  by  a  tempest  from  the  top  of  a  mountain,  which,  after 
being  borne  for  some  time  in  the  air  by  a  whirlwind,  settled  in 
the  first  place  where  the  violence  of  that  abated.  Perhaps,  at 
last,  this  phenomenon,  which  continued  so  many  days,  was  a 
real  globe  of  fire ;  and  when  that  globe  came  to  disperse  and 
draw  towards  extinction,  it  might  cause  such  a  change  in  the 
air,  and  produce  such  a  violent  whirlwind,  as  tore  the  stone 
from  its  native  bed,  and  dashed  it  on  the  plain.  But  these  are 
discussions  that  belong  to  Mrritings  of  another  nature. 

When  the  three  thousand  Athenian  prisoners  were  con- 
demned by  the  council  to  die,  Lysander  called  Philocles,  one 
of  the  generals,  and  asked  him  what  punishment  he  thought  he 
deserved,  who  had  given  his  citizens  such  cruel  advice  with 
respect  to  the  Greeks  ?  Philocles,  undismayed  by  his  misfor- 
tunes, made  answer, — ^^^  Do  not  start  a  question,  where  there  is 
no  judge  to  decide  it ;  but  now  you  are  a  conqueror,  proceed 
as  y.ou  would  have  been  proceeded  with,  had  you  been  con- 
quered." After  this,  he  bathed,  and  dressed  himself  in  a  rich 
robe,  and  then  led  his  countrymen  to  execution,  being  the  first, 
according  to  Theophrastus,  who  offered  his  neck  to  the  axe. 

Lysander  next  visited  the  maritime  towns,  and  ordered  all 
the  Athenians  he  found,  upon  pain  of  death,  to  repair  to  Athens. 
His  design  was,  that  the  crowds  he  drove  into  the  city,  might 
soon  occasion  a  famine,  and  so  prevent  the  trouble  of  a  Icmg 
siege,  which  must  have  been  the  case,  if  provisions  had  been 
plentiful.  Wherever  he  came,  he  abolished  the  democratic, 
and  other  forms  of  government,  and  set  up  a  Lacedaemonian 
governor,  called  Harmostes^  assisted  by  ten  archons,  who  were 
to  be  drawn  from  the  societies  he  established.  These  changes 
he  made,  as  he  sailed  about  at  his  leisure,  not  only  in  the  ene- 
my's cities,  but  in  those  of  his  allies;  and  by  this  means,  in  a 
n\anner,  engrossed  to  himself  the  principality  of  all  Greece. 
For,  in  appointing  governors,  he  had.  no  regard  to  family  or 
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t>f>ulence,  but  chose  them  from  among  his  own  friends,  or  out  of 
the  brotherhoods  he  had  erected,  and  invested  them  with  full 
power  of  life  and  death.  He  even  assisted  in  person  at  execu- 
tions, and  drove  out  all  that  opposed  his  friends  and  favourites. 
Thus  he  gave  the  Greeks  a  very  indifferent  specimen  of  the 
Lacedaemonian  government.  Therefore,  Theopompus*  the 
comic  writer  was  under  a  great  mistake,  when  he  compared 
the  Lacedaemonians  to  vintners,  who  at  first  gave  Greece  a 
delightful  draught  of  liberty,  but  afterwards  dashed  the  wine 
with  vinegar.  The  draught,  from  the  beginning,  was  disagree- 
able and  bitter ;  for  Lysander  not  only  took  the  administration 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  people,  but  composed  his  oligarchies  of 
the  boldest  and  most  factious  of  the  citizens. 

When  he  had  despatched  this  busines,  which  did  not  take 
up  any  long  time,  he  sent  messengers  to  Lacedaemon,  with  an 
account  that  he  was  returning  with  two  hundred  ships.  He 
went,  however,  to  Attica,  where  he  joined  the  kings  Agis  and 
Pausanias,  in  expectation  of  the  immediate  surrender  of  Athens. 
But  finding  that  the  Athenians  made  a  vigorous  defence,  he 
crossed  over  again  to  Asia.  There  he  made  the  same  altera- 
tion in  the  government  of  cities,  and  set  up  his  decemvirate, 
after  having  sacrificed  in  each  city  a  number  of  people,  and 
forced  others  to  quit  their  country.  As  for  the  Samians,f  he 
expelled  them  all,  and  delivered  their  towns  to  the  persons 
whom  they  had  banished.  And  when  he  had  taken  Sestos  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  he  drove  out  the  Sestians  too, 
and  divided  both  the  city  and  territory  among  his  pilots  and 
boatswains.  This  was  the  first  step  of  his  which  the  Lacedae- 
monians disapproved ;  they  annulled  what  he  had  done,  and 
restored  the  Sestians  to  their  country.  But  in  other  respects 
the  Grecians  were  well  satisfied  with  Lysander's  conduct. 
They  saw  with  pleasure  the  i£ginet£e  recovering  their  city,  of 
which  they  had  long  been  dispossessed,  and  the  Melians  and 
Scionnans  re-established  bv  him,  while  the  Athenians  were 
driven  out,  and  gave  up  their  claims. 

By  this  time,  he  was  informed  that  Athens  was  greatly  dis- 
tressed with  famine;  upon  which  he  sailed  to  the  Piraeus,  and 
obliged  the  city  to  surrender  at  discretion.  The  Lacedaemonians 
say,  that  Lysander  wrote  an  account  of  it  to  the  ephort^  in 
these  words: — ^^  Athens  is  taken."  To  which  they  returned 
this  answer: — ^"  If  it  is  taken,  that  is  sufficient."  But  this  was 
only  an  invention  to  make  the  matter  look  more  plausible.  The 
real  decree  of  the  ephori  ran  thus : — "  The  Lacedaemonians 

*  Muretus  shows,  from  a  passage  in  Theodonis  Metochites,  that  we  should 
Kad  here,  Theopomput  the  hutoriariy  instead  of  T/ieopotnpus  the  comic  rvriter, 

t  These  things  did  not  happen  in  the  order  they  are  here  related.  Samoa 
was  not  taken  till  a  considerable  time  after  the  long  walls  of  Athen«  were 
demolished.— Xmoj»A.  Bellen,  ii. 
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have  come  to  these  resolutions:  You  shall  pull  down  the  Pir«u» 
and  the  long  walls,  quit  all  the  cities  you  are  possessed  of,  and 
keep  within  the  bounds  of  Attica.  On  these  conditions  you 
shall  have  peace,  provided  you  pay  what  is  reasonable,  and  re- 
store the  exiles.*  As  for  the  number  of  ships  you  are  to  keep, 
you  must  comply  with  the  orders  we  shall  give  you.'* 

The  Athenians  submitted  to  this  decree,  upon  the  advice  of 
Theramenes  the  son  of  Ancon.f  On  this  occasion,  we  are  told, 
Cleomenes,  one  of  the  young  orators,  thus  addressed  him : — 
"  Dare  you  go  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  Themistocles,  by 
delivering  up  those  walls  to  the  Lacedaemonians  which  he 
built  in  defiance  of  them  ?"  Theramenes  answered, — *'^  Young 
man,  I  do  not  in  the  least  counteract  the  intention  of  Themis- 
tocles  ;  for  he  built  the  walls  for  the  preservation  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  we  for  the  same  purpose  demolish  them.  If  walls 
only  could  make  a  city  happy  and  secure,  Sparta,  which  has 
none,  would  be  the  unhappiest  in  the  world." 

After  Lysander  had  taken  from  the  Athenians  all  their  ships, 
except  twelve,  and  their  fortifications  were  delivered  up  to  him, 
he  entered  their  city  on  the  sixteenth  of  the  month  Munychion 
(April)  ;  the  very  day  they  had  overthrown  the  barbarians  in 
the  naval  fight  at  Salamis.  He  presently  set  himself  to  change 
their  form  of  government ;  and  finding  that  the  people  resented 
his  proposal,  he  told  them, — "That  they  had  violated  the 
terms  of  their  capitulation  ;  for  their  walls  were  still  standing, 
after  the  time  fixed  for  the  demolishing  of  them  was  past ;  and 
that,  since  they  had  broken  the  first  articles,  they  must  expect 
new  ones  from  the  council."  Some  say,  he  really  did  propose, 
in  the  council  of  the  allies,  to  reduce  the  Athenians  to  slavery; 
and  that  Erianthus,  a  Theban  officer,  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  city  should  be  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  spot 
on  which  it  stood  turned  to  pasturage. 

Afterwards,  however,  when  the  general  officers  met  at  an 
entertainment,  a  musician  of  Phocis  happened  to  begin  a  chorus 
in  the  Electra  of  Euripides,  the  first  lines  of  which  are  these  : 

Unhappy  dau§phter  of  tha  great  Atrides, 
Thy  straw-crown'd  palace  I  approach. 

The  whole  company  were  greatly  moved  at  this  incident,  and 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  barbarous  a  thing  it  would  be  to 
rase  that  noble  city,  which  had  produced  so  many  great  and 
illustrious  men.  Lysander,  however,  finding  the  Athenians 
entirely  in  his  power,  collected  the  musicians  in  the  city,  and 
having  joined  to  them  the  band  belonging  to  the  camp,  pulled 

•  The  Lacedxtnonians  knew  that  if  Uie  Athenian  exiles  were  restored, 
they  would  be  friends  and  partisans  of  theirs;  and  if  they  were  not  restored, 
tliey  should  have  a  pretext  tor  distressing  the  Athenians  when  they  pleased. 

t  Or  Agnon. 
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down  the  walls,  and  burned  the  ships,  to  the  sound  of  their 
instruments ;  while  the  confederates,  crowned  with  flowers, 
danced,  and  hailed  the  day  as  the  first  of  their  liberty. 

Immediately  after  this,  he  changed  the  form  of  their  govern- 
ment, appointing  thirty  archons  in  the  city,  and  ten  in  the 
Piraeus,  and  placing  a  garrison  in  the  citadel,  the  command  of 
which  he  gave  to  a  Spartan  named  Callibius.  This  Callibius, 
on  some  occasion  or  other,  lifted  up  his  ^fftiTto  strike  Autolycus, 
a  wrestler,  whom  Xenophon  has  mentioned  in  his  Sympoaiacs; 
upon  which,  Autolycus  seized  him  by  the  legs,  and  threw  him 
upon  the  ground.  Lysander,  instead  of  resenting  this,  told 
Callibius,  by  way  of  reprimand, — ^^  He  knew  not  they  were 
freemen  whom  he  had  to  govern."  The  thirty  tyrants,  how- 
ever, in  complaisance  to  Callibius,  soon  after  put  Autolycus  to 
death. 

Lysander,*  when  he  had  settled  these  affairs,  sailed  to 
Thrace.f  As  for  the  money  that  remained  in  his  coffers,  the 
crowns  and  other  presents,  which  were  many  and  very  consi- 
derable, as  may  well  be  iiiiagined,  since  his  power  was  so  exten- 
sive, and  he  was  in  a  manner  master  of  all  Greece,  he  sent  them 
to  Lacedaemon,  by  Gylippus,  who  had  the  chief  command  in 
Sicily.  Gylippus,  they  tell  us,  opened  the  bags  at  the  bottom, 
and  took  a  considerable  sum  out  of  each,  and  then  sewed  them 
up  again  ;  but  he  was  not  aware  that  in  every  bag  there  was 
a  note  which  gave  account  of  the  sum  it  contained.  As  soon 
as  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  he  hid  the  money  he  had  taken  out, 
under  the  tiles  of  his  house,  and  then  delivered  the  bags  to 
the  ephort^  with  the  seals  entire.  They  opened  them  and 
counted  the  money,  but  found  that  the  sums  differed  from  the 
bills.  At  this  they  were  not  a  little  embarrassed,  till  a  ser- 
vant of  Gylippus  told  them  enigmatically, — "  A  great  num- 
ber of  owls  roosted  in  the  Ceramicus."|:  Most  of  the  coin 
then  bore  the  impression  of  an  owl,  in  respect  to  the  Athe- 
nians. 

Gylippus,  having  sullied  his  former  great  and  glorious  a^* 
tions  by  so  base  and  unworthy  a  deed,  quitted  Lacedsemon. 
On  this  occasion,  in  particular,  the  wisest  amon^  the  Spar- 
tans observed  the  influence  of  money,  which  would  corrupt 
not  only  the  meanest,  but  the  most  respectable  citizens,  and 
therefore  were  very  warm  in  their  reflections  upon  Lysander 

*  Xenophon  says,  he  went  now  against  Samos. 

f  Plutarch  should  have  mentioned  in  this  place  the  conquest  of  the  isle  of 
Thasos,  and  in  what  a  cruel  manner  Lysander,  contrary  to  his  solemn  promise, 
massiicred  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  had  been  in  the  interest  of  Athens.  This 
is  related  by  Polyxnus.  But  as  Plutarch  tells  us  afterwards,  that  he  behaved 
in  tliis  maner  to  the  Milesians,  perhaps  the  story  is  the  same,  and  there  may 
be  a  mistake  only  in  the  names. 

%  Ceramicus  was  the  name  of  a  place  in  Athei>s.  It  likewise  signifies  the 
tiling  of  a  house. 
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for  introducing  it.  They  insisted,  too,  that  the  tphori  should 
send  out  all  the  silver  and  gold,  as  evils,  destructive  in  the 
proportion  they  were  alluring. 

In  pursuance  of  this,  a  council  was  called,  and  a  decree 
proposed  by  Sciraphidas,  as  Theopompus  writes,  or,  accord- 
ing to  £phorus,  by  Phlogidas, — ^'^  That  no  coin,  whether  of 
gold  or  silver,  should  be  admitted  into  Sparta,  but  that  they 
should  use  the  money  that  had  long  obtained."  This  money 
was  of  iron,  dipped  in  vinegar,  while  it  was  red  hot,  to  make 
it  brittle  and  unmalleable,  so  that  it  might  not  be  applied  to 
any  other  use.  Besides,  it  was  heavy,  and  difficult  of  carriage, 
and  a  gre$it  quantity  of  it  was  but  of  little  value.  Perhiaps 
all  the  ancieni  money  was  of  this  kind,  and  consisted  either 
of  pieces  of  iron  or  brass,  which  from  their  form  were  called 
ohelisci;  whence  we  have  still  a  quantity  of  small  moiiey  called 
oholi^  six  of  which  make  a  drachma  or  handful^  that  being  as 
much  as  the  hand  can  contain. 

The  motion  for  sending  out  the  money  was  opposed  by  Ly- 
sander's  party;  and  they  procured  a  decree,  that  it  should  be 
considered  as  the  public  treasure,  and  that  it  should  be  a  capi- 
tal crime  to  convert  any  of  it  to  private  uses:  as  if  Lycurgus 
had  been  afraid  of  the  money,  and  not  of  the  avarice  it  pro- 
duces. And  avarice  was  not  so  much  prevented  by  forbid- 
ding the  use  of  money  in  the  occasions  of  private  persons,  as 
it  was  encouraged  by  allowing  it  in  the  public ;  for  that  added 
dignity  to  its  use,  and  excited  strong  desires  for  its  acquisi- 
tion. Indeed,  it  was  not  to  be  imagined,  that  while  it  was  va- 
lued in  public,  it  would  be  despised  in  private,  or  that  what 
they  found  so  advantageous  to  the  state,  should  be  looked 
upon  of  no  concern  to  themselves.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  plain, 
that  customs  depending  upon  national  institutions,  much 
sooner  affect  the  lives  and  manners  of  individuals,  than  the 
errors  and  vices  of  individuals  corrupt  a  whole  nation.  For, 
when  the  whole  is  distempered,  the  parts  must  be  affected  too; 
Wit  when  the  disorder  subsists  only  in  some  particular  parts,  it 
may  be  corrected  and  remedied  by  those  that  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived the  infection.  So  that  these  magistrates,  white  they  set 
guards,  I  mean  law  and  fear  of  punishment,  at  the  doors  of 
the  citizens,  to  hinder  the  entrance  of  money,  did  not  keep 
their  minds  untainted  with  the  love  of  it:  they  rather  inspired 
that  love,  by  exhibiting  wealth  as  a  great  and  admirable  thing. 
But  we  have  censured  this  conduct  of  theirs  in  another  place. 

Lysander,  out  of  the  spoils  he  had  taken,  erected  at  Delphi 
his  own  statue,  and  those  of  his  officers,  in  brass;  he  also  de- 
dicated in  gold  the  stars  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  which  disap^ 
peared*  before  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  The  galley  made  of  gold 

*  They  were  stolen.  Plutarch  mentioos  it  as  an  omen  of  tbe  dreadful  loss 
the  Spartans  were  to  suffer  in  that  battle. 
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and  ivory,*  which  Cyrus  sent  in  congratulation  of  his  victor}', 
and  w)iich  was  two  cubits  long,  was  placed  in  the  treasury  of 
Brasidas  and  the  Acanthians.  Alexandrides  of  Delphi  writes,! 
that  Lysander  deposited  there  a  talent  of  silver,  fifty-two 
minas^  and  eleven  staters;  but  this  is  not  agreeable  to  the  ac^ 
counts  of  his  poverty  we  have  from  all  historians. 

Though  Lysander  had  now  attained  to  greater  power  than 
any  Grecian  before  him,  yet  the  pride  and  loftiness  of  his 
heart  exceeded  it.  For  he  was  the  first  of  the  Grecians,  ac- 
cording to  Duris,  to  whom  altars  were  erected  by  several 
cities,  and  sacrifices  offered,  as  to  a  god.:^^  To  Lysander  two 
hymns  were  first  sung,  one  of  which  began  thus: — 

To  the  faro'd  leader  of  the  Grecian  bands. 
From  Sparta's  ample  plains !  sing  lo  paean ! 

Nay,  the  Samians  decreed  that  the  feasts  which  they  had  used 
to  celebrate  in  honour  of  Juno,  should  be  called  the  feasts 
of  Lysander.  He  always  kept  the  Spartan  poet  Choerilus  in 
his  retinue,§  that  he  might  be  ready  to  add  lustre  to  his  ac- 
tions by  the  power  of  verse.  And  when  Antilochus  had  writ- 
ten some  stanzas  in  his  praise,  he  was  so  delighted  that  he 
gave  him  his  hatful  of  silver.  Antimachus  of  Colophon,  and 
Niceratus  of  Heraclea,  composed  each  a  panegyric  that  bore 
his  name,  and  contested  in  form  for  the  prize.  He  adjudged  the 
crown  to  Niceratus,  at  which  Antimachus||  was  so  much  offend- 
ed, that  he  suppressed  his  poem,  Plato,  who  was  then  very 
young,  and  a  great  admirer  of  Antimachus'  poetry^  addressed 
him  while  under  this  chagrin,  and  told  him,  by  way  of  conso- 
lation,—" That  the  ignorant  are  sufferers  by  their  ignorance, 
as  the  blind  are  by  their  want  of  sight."  Aristonous,  the 
lyrist,,  who  had  six  times  won  the  prize  at  the  Pythian  games, 
to  pay  his  court  to  Lysander,  promised  him,  diat  if  he  was 
once  more  victorious,  he  would  declare  himself  Lysander's 
retainer,  or  even  his  slave. 

*  So  Aristobultts,  the  Jewish  prince,  presented  Pompey  with  a  golden  vine- 
yard or  garden,  valued  at  five  hundred  talents.  That  vineyard  was  consecrated 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  as  this  galley  was  at  Delphi. 

f  This  Alexandrides,  or  rather  Anaxandrides,  wrote  an  account  of  the  offer- 
ings stolen  from  the  temple  at  Delphi. 

t  What  incense  the  meanness  of  human  nature  can  oflTer  to  one  of  their  own 
species  !  Nay,  to  one  who,  having  no  regard  to  honour  or  virtue,  scarce  de- 
served the  name  of  a  man  \  The  Samians  worshipped  him,  as  the  Indians  do 
the  devil,  that  he  might  do  them  no  more  hurt ;  that  after  one  dreadful  sacri- 
fice to  his  cruelty,  he  might  seek  no  more. 

§  There  were  three  poets  of  this  name,  but  their  works  are  all  lost.  The 
first,  who  was  of  Samos,  sung  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  Xerxes ;  he 
flourished  about  the  seventy-fifth  Olympiad.  The  second  was  this  Choerilus  of 
Sparta,  who  flourished  about  seventy  years  after  the  first.  The  third  was  he 
who  attended  Alexander  the  Great,  above  seventy  years  after  the  time  of 
Lysander's  Choerilus. 

8  According  to  others,  he  was  of  Claros.  He  was  reckoned  next  to  Homer 
in  heroic  poetry.    But  some  thought  hixp  too  pOBipous  aad  verbose. 
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Xysander^s  ambition  was  a  burden  only  to  the  great,  and  to 
persons  of  equal  rank  with  himself.  But  that  arrogance  and 
violence  which  grew  into  his  temper  along  with  his  ambition, 
from  the  flatteries  with  which  he  was  besieged,  had  a  more 
extensive  influence.  He  set  no  moderate  bounds  either  to  his 
favour  x>r  resentment.  Governments  unlimited  and  unesa* 
mined,  were  the  rewards  of  any  friendship  or  hospitality  he 
had  experienced ;  and  the  sole  punishment  that  could  appease 
his  anger,  was^  the  death  of  his  enemy ;  nor  was  there  any  way 
to  escape. 

There  was  an  instance  of  this  at  Miletus.  He  was  afraid 
that  the  leaders  of  the  plebeian  party  there  would  secure 
themselves  by  flight;  therefore,  to  draw  them  from  their  re- 
treats, he  took  an  oath,  not  to  do  any  of  them  the  least  injur}*. 
They  trusted  him,  and  made  their  appearance;  but  he  imrne* 
diately  delivered  them  to  the  opposite  party,  and  they  were 
put  to  death,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred.  Infinite  were 
the  cruelties  he  exercised  in  every  city,  against  those  who  weie 
suspected  of  any  inclination  to  popular  government.  For  he 
not  only  consulted  his  own  passions,  and  gratified  his  own  re- 
venge, but  co-operated,  in  this  respect,  with  the  resentments 
and  avarice  of  all  his  friends.  Hence  It  was,  that  the  saying 
of  Eteocles  the  Lacedaemonian  was  reckoned  a  good  one, — 
"  That  Greece  could  not  bear  two  Lysanders."  Theophras- 
tus,  indeed,  tells  us,  that  Archistratus^  had  said  the  same 
thing  of  Alcibiades.  But  insolence,  luxury,  and  vanity,  were 
the  most  disagreeable  part  of  his  character ;  whereas  Lysan- 
der's  power  was  attended  with  a  cruelty  and  savageness  of 
manners  that  rendered  it  insupportable. 

There  were  many  complaints  against  him,  which  the  Lace- 
daemonians paid  no  regard  to.  However,  when  Pharnabazus 
sent  ambassadors  to  Sparta,  to  represent  the  injucy  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  depredations  committed  in  his  province,  the 
ephori  were  incensed,  and  put  Thprax,  one  of  his  friends  and 
colleagues,  to  death,  having  found  silver  in  his  possession, 
contrary  to  the  late  law.  They  likewise  ordered  Lysander 
home  by  their  scytale^  the  nature  and  use  of  which  was  this : — 
Whenever  the  magistrates  sent  out  an  admiral  or  a  general, 
they  prepared  two  round  pieces  of  wood,  with  so  much  exact- 
ness, that  they  were  perfectly  equal  both  in  length  and  thick- 
ness. One  of  these  they  kept  themselves,  the  other  was  deli- 
vered to  the  officer  then  employed.  These  pieces  of  wood 
were  called  scytale.  When  they  had  any  secret  and  important 
orders  to  convey  to  him,  they  took  a  long  narrow  scroll  of 
parchment,  and  rolled  it  about  their  own  stafl*,  one  fold  close 
to  another,  and  then  wrote  their  business  on  it.     This  done, 

*  Jt  should  be  read  ArchestnUus. 


thev  took  off  the  scroll,  and  sent  it  to  the  general.  As  soon 
as  he  received  it,  he  applied  it  tq  his  staff,  which  being  just 
like  that  of  the  ms^gistrates,  all  the  folds  fell  in  with  one  ano-^ 
ther,  exactly  as  tl^y  did  at  the  writing;  and  though,  before, 
the  characters  were  so  broken  and  disjointed,  that  nothing 
could  be  made  of  them,  they  now  became  plain  and  legible. 
The  parchment,  as  well  as  die  staff,  is  called  scytaUj  as  the 
thing  measured  beara  the  name  of  the  measure. 

Lysander,  who  was  then  in  the  HeHespont,  was  much  alarm- 
ed at  the  scytdle,  Phamabazus  Being  tbe  person  whose  im* 
peachment  he  most  dreaded,  he  listened  to  an  interriew  with 
him,  in  hopes  of  being  able  to  compose  their  differences.  When 
they  met,  he  desired  him  to  s<nd  anodier.  account  to  the  ma- 
gistrates, signifying  that  he  neither  had  nor  made  any  com- 
plaint. He  was  not  aware  (as  the  proverb  has  it)  that — ^'*  He 
was  playing  the  Cretan  with  a  Cretan."  Phamabazus  pro- 
mised to  comply  with  his  request,  and  wrdte  a  letter  in  Ms 
presence  agre^BJi>le  to  his  directions,  but  had  contrived  to  have 
another  by  him  to  a  quite  contrary  effect."  When  the  letter 
was  to  be  sealed,  he  palmed  that  .upon  him  which  he  had 
written  privately,  and  which  exactly  resembled  it.  Lysander, 
upon  his  arrival  at  Lacedasmon,  went,  according  to  custom,  to 
the  senate-house,  and  delivered  Phamabazus'  letter  to  the 
magistrates,  assuring  himself  that  the  heaviest  charge  was  re- 
moved ;  for  hfe  knew  that  the  Lacedfiemonians  paid  a  particular 
attention  to  Phamabazus,  because,  of  all  the  king's  lieutenants, 
he  had  doiie  them  the  greatest  services  in  the  war.  When  the 
ephori  had  read  the  letter,  they  showed  it  to  Lysander.  He 
now  found  to  his  cost,  that  ^^  others  have  art  besides  Ulysses," 
and  in  great  confusion  left  the  senate-house. 

A  few  days  after,  he  applied  to  the  ma^strates,  and  told 
them  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  the  temple  ot  Jupiter  Ammon, 
and  offer  the  sacrifices  he  had  vowed  before  his  battles.  Some 
say,  that  when  he  was  besieging  Ae  city  of  the  Aphytseans  in 
Thrace,^  Ammon  actually  appeared  to  him  in  a  dr^am,  and 
ordered*  him  to  raise  the  siege ;  that  he  complied  with  that 
order,  and  bade  the  Aphytseans  sacrifice  to  Ammon ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  now  hastened  to  pay  his  devotions  to  that 
deity  in  Libya.  But  it  was.  generally  believed,  that  he  only 
used  the  deity  as  a  pretext,  and  that  the  true  reason  of  his  re- 
tiring was  his.fear  of  ther/r^^ri,  and  his  aversion  to  subjec- 
tion. He  chose  rather  to  wander  in  foreign  countries,  than  to 
be  controlled  at  home.  .  His  haughty  spirit  was  like  that  of  a 
horse,  which  has  long  ranged  the  pastures  at  liberty,  and  re- 
turns with  reluctance  to  the  stall,  and  to  his  former  burden* 
As  for  the  reason  which  Ephorus  assigns  for  this  voyage,  I 
shall  mention  it  by  and  by. 

With  much  difficulty  he  got  leave  of  the  ephori  to  depart, 

VOL.  II,  Q^q 
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and  took  his  voyage.  While  he  was  upon  it,  the  kings  con- 
sidered that  it  was  by  means  of  the  associations  he  had  form- 
ed, that  he  held  the  cities  in  subjection,  and  was  in  effect  mas- 
ter of  all  Greece.  They  resolved,  therefore,  to  drive  out  his 
friends,  and  re-establish  the  popular  governments.  This  oc- 
casioned new  commotions.  First  of  all,  the  Athenians,  from 
the  castle  of  Phyle,*  attacked  the  thirty  tyrants,  and  defeated 
them.  Immediatdy  upon  this,  Lysander  returned,  and  per- 
suaded the  Lacedsemonians  to  support  the  oligarchies,  and  to 
chastise  the  people  -,  in  consequence  of  which,  they  remitted 
a  hundred  talents  to  the  tyrants,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on 
the  war,  and  appointed  Lyssmder  himself  their  genend.  But 
the  envy  with  which  the  kings  were  actuated,  and  their  fear 
that  he  would  take  Athens  a  second  time,  led  them  to  deter- 
mine, that  one  of  them  should  attend  the  expedition.  Accord- 
ingly Pausanias  marched  into  Attica,  in  appearance  to  support 
the  thirty  tyrants  against  the  people,  but  in  reality  to  put  an 
end  to  tfcie  war,  lest  Lysander,  by  his  interest  in  Athens,  should 
become  master  of  it  again.  This  he  easily  effected.  By  re- 
conciling the  Athenians  among  themselves,  and  composing 
the  tumults,  he  dipt  the  wings  of  Lysander's  ambition ;  yet, 
as  the  Athenians  revolted  soon  after,  Pausanias  was  blamed 
for  taking  the  curb  of  the  oligarthy  out  of  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  and  letting  them  grow  bold  and  insolent  again.  On 
the  contrary,  it  added  to  the  reputation  of  Lysander  ;  he  was 
now  considered  as  a  man  who  took  not  his  measures,  either 
through  favour  or  ostentation,  but  in  all  his  operations,  how 
severe  soever,  kept  a  strict  and  steady  eye  upon  the  interests 
of  Sparta. 

Lysander,  indeed,  had  a  ferocity  in  his  expressions  as  well 
as  actions,  which  confounded  his  adversaries.  When  the  Ar- 
gives  had  a  dispute  with  him  about  their  boundaries,  and 
thought  their  plea  better  than  that  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  he 
showed  them  his  sword,  and  said, — "  He  diat  is  master  of  this, 
can  best  plead  about  boundaries." 

When  a  citizen  of  Mecara  treated  him  with  great  freedom 
in  a  certain  conversation,  he  said, — '^  My  friend,  those  words 
of  thine  should  not  come  but  from  strong  walls  and  bulwarks/' 

When  the  Boeotians  hesitated  upon  some  propositiwis  he 
made  them,  he  asked  them, — ^*  Whether  he  should  trail,  oi 
push  his  pikes  amongst  them  ?" 

The  Corinthians  having  deserted  the  league,  he  advanced  ^ 
up  to  their  walls ;  but  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  found,  were 
very  loth  to  begin  the  assault.     A  hare  then  just  happening  to 
start  out  of  the  trenches,  he  took  occasion  to  say, — "  Are  not 

•  A  castle  above  Athena,  strongly  situated.    Xenophon  often  mentions  it  in 
the  second  book  of  his  Grecian  History. 
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^^U  tishamed  to  dread  those  en^nies,  who  are  so  idle  that  the 
very  hares  sit  in  quiet  under  their  walls  ?" 

When  king  Agis  paid  the  last  tribute  to  nature,  he  left  be- 
hind him  a  brother  named  Agesilaus,  and  a  reputed  son 
named  Leotychidas.  Lysander,  who  had  regarded  Agesilaus 
with  an  extraordinary  affection,  persuaded  him  to  lay  claim  to 
the  crown^  as  a  genuine  descendant  of  Hercules ;  whereas 
Leotychidas  was  suspected  to  be  .the  son  of  Alcibiades,  and 
the  fruit  of  a  private  commerce  which  he  had  with  Timsa 
the  wife  of  Agis,  during  his  exile  in  Sparta.  Aps,  they  tell 
us,  from  his  computation  of  the  time,  concluded  that  the  child 
was  not  his,  and  therefore  took  no  notice  of  Leotychidas,  but 
rather  openly  dLaavowed  him  through  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  However,  when  he  fell  siek,  and  was  carried  to  Heraea,* 
he  was  prevailed  upon,  by  the  entreaties  of  the  youth  himself, 
and  of  his  friends,  before  he  died,  to  declare,  before  many 
witnesses,  that  Leotychidas  was  his  lawful  son.  At  the  same 
-dme,  he  desired  all  persons  present  to  testify  these  his  last 
words  to  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  then  immediately  expired. 

Accordingly,  they  gave  their  testimony  in  favour  of  Leoty- 
chidas. As  for  Agesilaus,  he  was  a  man  of  uncommon  merit, 
and  supported  besides  by  the  interest  of  Lysander ;  but  his 
affairs  were  near  being  ruined  by  Diophites,  a  famous  inter- 
preter of  oracles,  who  s^plied  this  prophecy  to  his  lameness:— 

Beware^  proud  SparU,  lest  a  mainf^d  empire  f 
Thy  boasted  strength  impair ;  for  ot!ier  woes 
Than  thou  behold'st  awaut  thee — t>orne  away 
fey  the  Strong  tide  of  war.— — — 

Many  believed  this  interpretation,  and  were  turning  to  Leo^- 
chidas ;  bnt  Lysander  observed,  tkat  Diophites  had  mistaken 
the  sense  of  the  oracle ;  for  that  the  deity  did  not  give  himself 
any  concern  about  their  being  governed  by  a  lame  king,  but 
meant  that  their  government  would  be  lame,  if  spurious  per- 
sons should  wear  the  crown  amongst  the  race  of  Hercules. 
Thus,  partly  by  hisaddress,  and  pardy  by  his  interest,  he  pre- 
vailed upon  them  to  ^ve  the  preference  to  Ageailaus,  and  he 
was  declared  king. 

Lysander  immediately  pressed  bim  to  carry  the  war  inta 
Asia,  encouragiip  him  with  the  hope  of  destrojang  the  Per- 
sian monarchy,  and  becoming  himself  the  greatest  of  man- 
kind.    He  likewise  sent  instructions  to  his  friends  in  Asia,  to 

*  Xenophon  (1.  ii.)  telh  <18»  that  Agift  fell  sick  at  Hetaea,  a  city  of  Arcadia, 
on  hia  way  from  l>elphiy  and  that  be  was  carried  to  Sparta»  and  died  there. 

t  The  oracle  considered  the  two  kings  of  Sparta  as  its  two  legs,  the  sup- 
port of  its  freedom  j  which,  in  fact,  they  were,  by  being  a  check  upon  each 
other.  The  Iiacedaemonians  were,  therefore,  admonished  to  beware  of  a  lame 
fovermnent,  of  haviag  their  repuUic  converted  into  a  monarchy;  which,  in- 
deed, proved  th  cir  ziuq  at  last,— Vide  JutHn.  1.  -vi. 
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petition  the  Lacedrmonians,  to  ^e  Ageulaus  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  the  barbarians.  They  complied  with  his  order, 
and  sent  ambassadors  to  Laced^nnon  for  that  purpose*  Indeed, 
this  command  which  Lyaander  procured  Agesilaus,  seems  to 
have  been  an  honour  equal  to  the  crown  itseu  ;  but  ambidous 
spirits,  though  in  other  respects  not  ui^fit  for.aiFairs  of  state, 
are  hindered  from  many  great  actions,  by  the  envy  they  bear 
their  fellow-candidates  for  fame.  For  thus  they  make  those 
their  adversaries,  who  would  otherwise  have  been  their  as- 
sistants in  the  course  of  glory. 

Agesilans  took  Lysander  with  him,  made  him  one  of  his 
thirty  counsellors,  and  gave  him  the  first  rank  in  his  friend- 
ship ;  but  when  they  came  into  Asia,  Agesilaus  found,  that 
the  people,  beipg  unacquainted  with  him,  seldom  applied  to 
him,  and  were  very  short  in  their  addresses ;  whereas  Lysan- 
der, whom  they  had  long  known,  had  them  always  at  his  gates 
or  in  his  train,  some  attending  out  of  friendship,  and  others 
out  of  fear.  Just  as  it  happens  in  tragedies,  that  a  principal 
actor  represents  a  messenger  or  a  servant,  and  is  admired  in 
that  character,  while  he  who  bears  the  diadem  and  sceptre  is 
hardly  listened  to  when  he  speaks  ;  so  in  this  case  the  coun- 
sellor engrossed  all  the  honour,  and  the  king  had  the  title  of 
commander,  without  the  power. 

Doubtless,  this  unseasonable  ambition  of  Lysander  deserved 
correction,  and  he  was  to  be  made  to  know  that  the  second 
place  only  belonged  to  him  ;  but  entirely  to  cast  off  a  friend 
and  benefactor,  and,  from  a  jealousy  of  honour,  to  expose  him 
to  scorn,  was  a  step  unwortny  the  character  of  Agesilaus.  He 
began  with  taking  business  out  of  his  hands,  and  making  it  a 
point  not  to  employ  him  on  any  occasion  where  he  might  dis- 
tinguish himself.  In  the  next  place,  those  for  whom  Lysan- 
der interested  himself  were  sure  to  .miscarry,  .and  to  meet 
with  less  indulgence  than  others  of  the  meanest  station.  Thus 
the  king  gradually  undermined  his  power. 

When  Lysander  found  that  he  failed  in  all  his  applications, 
and  that  his  kindness  was  only  an  hinderance  to  his  friends,  he 
desired  them  to  forbear  their  addresses  to  him,  and  to  wait  only 
upon  the  king,  or  the  present  dispensers  of  his  favours.  In 
consequence  of  this,  they  gave  him  no  fardier  trouble  about 
business,  but  still  continued  their  attentions,' and  joined  him  in 
the  public  walks  and  other  places  of  resort.  This  gave  Agesi- 
laus more  pain  than  ever,  and  his  envy  and  jealousy  continu- 
ally increased;  insomuch,  that  while  he  gave  commands  and 
governments  to  common  soldiers,  he  appointed  Lysander  his 
carver.  Then,  to  insult  the  lonians,  he  bade  them  ^^  go  and 
make  their  court  to  his  carver." 

Hereupon  Lysander  determined  to  come  to  an  explanation 
with  him,  and  their  discourse  was  very  laconic  >^^^  Truly, 
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Agerilaus,  you  know  very  well  Woir  to  tread  upon  your 
friends." — '^  Yes,"  said  he,  "  when  they  want  to  be  greater 
than  myself;  it  is  but  fit  that  those  who  arc  willing  to  advance 
my  power,  should  share  it." — "  Perhaps,"  said  Lysander,  "this 
IS  radier  what  you  say,  than  what  I  did.  I  beg  of  you,  how- 
ever, for  the  sale  of  strangers,  who  have  their  eyes  upon  us, 
that  you  will  put  me  in  some  post,  where  I  may  be  least  ob- 
noxious, and  most  useful  to  you." 

Agreeably  to  ^is  request,  the  lieutenancy  of  the  Hellespont 
was  granted  him ;  and  though  he  still  retained  his  resentment 
against  Agesilaus,  he  did  not  neglect  his  duty.  He  found 
Spithridates,*  a  Persian  remarkable  for  his  valour,  and  with  an 
army  at  his  comjoiand,  at  variance  with  Pharnabazus,  and  per- 
suaded him  to  revolt  to  Agesilaus.  This  was  the  only  service 
he  was  employed  upon ;  and  when  this  commission  was  ex- 
pired, he  returned  to  Sparta  in  great  disgrace,  highly  incensed 
against  A^silaus,  and  more  displeased  than  ever  with  the 
whole  frame  of  government.  He  resolved,  therefore,  now, 
without  any  farther  loss  of  time,  to  bring  about  the  change  he 
had  long  meditated  in  the  constitution^ 

When  the  Heraclidae  mixed  with  the  Dorians,  and  settled 
in  Peloponnesus,  there  was  a  large  and  flourishing  tribe  of 
them  at  Sparta.  The  whole,  however,  were  not  entitled  to  the 
regal  succession,  but  only  two  families,  the  Eurytionidae  and 
the  Ag^dfis;  white  the  rest  bad  no  share  in  the  administration 
on  account  of  their  high  birth;  for  as  to  the  common  rewards 
of  virtue,  they  were  open  to  all  men  of  distinguished  merit. 
Lysander,  who  was  of  this  lineage,  no  sooner  saw  himself  ex- 
alted by  his  great  actions,  and  supported  with  friends  and 
power,  but  he  became  uneasy  to  think,  that  a  city  which  owed 
its  grandeur  to  him,  should  be  ruled  by  others  no  better  de- 
scended than  himself*  Hence  he  entertained  a  design  to  alter 
the  settlement  which  confined  the  Succession  to  two  families 
only,  and  to  lay  it  open  to  all  the  H^aclidae.  Some  say,  his 
intention  was  to  extend  this  high  honour  not  only  to  all  the 
Heraclidx, but  to  all  the  citizens  of  Sparta;  that  it  might  not 
so  much  belong  to  the  posterity  of  Hercules,  as  to  those  who 
resembled  Hercules  in  that  virtue  which  numbered  him  with 
the  gods.  He  hoped,  too,  that  when  the  crown  was  settled  in 
this  manner,  no  Spartan  wbuld  have  better  pretensions  than 
himself. 

At  first  he  prepared  to  draw  the  citizens  into  his  scheme, 
3tnd  committed  to  memory  an  oration  written  by  Cleon  of 
Halicamassus  for  this  purpose.  But  he  soon  saw  that  so  great 
and  difficult  a  reformation  required  bolder  and  more  extraor- 

*  So  Xenophon  caUb  hini»  not  MitbridateB,  the  common  tendkng  in  Plutarch. 
Indeed,  woM  maauscripts  hay^  it  Spithridates  in  the  life  of  AgesilauB. 
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dtnary  methods  to  biing  it  to  bear.  And  as  in  tragedy  tna* 
chinery  is  made  ase  of,  where  more  natural  means  will  not  do, 
so  he  resolved  to  strike  the  people  with  oracles  and  prophe* 
cies ;  well  knowing  that  the  eloquence  of  Cleon  would  avail 
but  little,  unless  he  first  subdued  their  minds  with  divine  sano 
tions  and  the  -  terrors  of  superstition.  Ephorus  tells  us,  he 
first  attempted  to  corrupt  die  priestess  of  Delphi,  and  after* 
wards  those  of  Dodona,  by  means  of  one  Pherecles ;  and  hav- 
ing no  success  in  either- application,  he  went  himself  to  die 
oracle  of  Ammon,  and  offered  the  priests  large  sums  of  gold. 
They  too  rejected  his  offers  with  indignation,  and  sent  depu- 
ties to  Sparta  to  accuse  him  of  that  crime.  When  these  Li* 
byans  found  he  was  acquitted,  they  took  their  leave  of  the 
Spartans  in  this  manner^— ^' We  will  pass  better  judgment, 
when  you  come  to  live  among  us  hi  Libya."  It  seemsj  there 
was  an  ancient  prophecy,  that  the  Lacedaemonians  would  some 
time  or  other  settle  in  Africa,  This  whole  scheme  of  Lysan- 
der's  was  of  no  ordinary  texture,  nor  took  its  rise  from  acci- 
dental circumstances,  but  was  laid  deep,  and  conducted  with 
uncommon  art  and  address;  so  that  it  may  be  compared  to 
mathematical  demonstration,  in  which,  from  some  principles 
first  assumed,  the  conclusion  is  deducted  through  a  variety  of 
abstruse  and  intricate  steps.  We  shall  therefore  explain  it  at 
large,  taking  Efdiorus,  who  was  both  a  historian  and  philoso- 
pher, for  our  guide. 

There  was  a  woman  in  Poutus,  who  gave  it  out  that,  she  was 
pregnant  by  Apollo.  Many  rejected  her  assertion,  and  many 
believed  it.  So  that  when  she  was  delivered  of  a  son,  several 
persons  of  the  greatest  eminence  took  particular  care  of  his 
education,  and  for  some  reason  or  other  gave  him  the  name  of 
Silenus.  Lysander  took  this  miraculous  birth  for  a  founda- 
tion, and  raised  all  his  building  upon  it.  He  made  choice  of 
such  assistants  as  might  bring  the  story  into  reputation,  and 
put  it  beyond  suspicion*  Then  he  got  anotlier  stoty  propa- 
gated at  Delphi^  and  spread  at  Sparta,—"  That  certain  ancient 
oracles  were  kept  in  the  private  registers  of  the  priests,  which 
it  was  not  lawful  to  touch  or  to  look  upon,  till  in  some  future 
age  a  person  should  arise,  who  could  clearly  prove  himself  the 
son  of^  Apollo ;  and  he  was  to  interpret  and  publish  those  ora- 
cles.'' The  way  thus  prepared,  Silenus  was  to  iiiake  his  ap 
pearance,  as  the  sou  of  Apollo,  and  demand  the  oriatcles.  The 
priests,  who  were  in  combination,  were  tb  inquire  into  every 
article,  and  examine  him  stricdy  as  to  his  birth.  At  last  they 
were  to  pretend  to  be  convinced  of  his  divine-  parentage,  and 
to  show  him  the  books.  Silenus  then  was  to  read  in  public  all 
those  prophocies,  particularly  that  for  which  die  whole  design 
was  set  on  foot,  namely, — **^  That  it  would  be  more  for  the  ho- 
nour and  interest  o(  Sparta  to  set  aside  the  present  race  of 
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kiogs,  atld  choose  oihers  out  of  the  besi  and  m6st  worthy  men 
in  the  commonwealth."  But  when  Silenus  was  grownup,  and 
came  to  undertake  his  part,  Lysander  had  the  mortification  to 
see  his  piece  miscarry  by  jh^  cowardice  of  one  of  the  actors, 
whose  heart  failed  him  just  as  ijie  thing  was  going  to  be  put  in 
execution.  However,  nothing  of  this  w^s  discovered  while 
Lysander  lived. 

He  died  before  Agesilaus  returned  from  Asia,  after  he  had 
engaged  his  country,  or  rather  involved  all  Greece,  in  the  Boeo- 
tian wsar.  It  is  indeed  related  variously,  some  l^ing  the 
blame  upon  him,  some  upon  the  Thebans,  and  others  upon 
both.  Those  who  charge  the  Thebans  with  it,  say,- they  over- 
turned the  altar,  and  profaned  the  sacrifice.*  Agesilaus  was 
offering  at  Aulis ;  and  that  Androclides  and  Amphitheus,  being 
corrupted  with  Persian  money ,f  attacked  th^ir  Phocians,  and 
kid  waste  their  country,  in  order  to  draw  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  Grecian  war.  On  the  other  hand,  they  w)io  make 
Lysander  the  author  of  the  war,  inform  us,  he  was  highly  dis- 
pleased that  the  Thebans  only,  of  all-  th«  confederates,  should 
claim  the  tenth  of  the  Athenian  spoils  taken  at  Decelea,  and 
complain  of  his  sending  the  money  to  Sparta.  But  what  he 
most  resented,  was  their'  putting  me  Athenians  in  a  way  of 
delivering  themselves  from  the  thirty  tyrants,  whom  he  bad 
set  up.  The  Lacedsemonians,  to  strengthem  the  hands  of  those 
tyrants,  and  make  them  more  formidable,  haddecreed,-*^^  That 
if  any  Athenian  fled  out  of  the  city,  he  should  be  apprehend- 
ed wherever  he  was  found,  and  obliged  to  return ;  and  that 
whoever  opposed .  the  taking  such  fugitives,  should  be  treated 
as  enemies  to  3parta."  The  Tfatf>ans  on  that  occasion  gave 
out  orders,  that-  deserve  to  be  enrolled  with  the  actions  of 
Hercules  and  Bacchus.  .They  caused  proclamation  to  be  made, 
— "  That  every  house  and  city  should  be  open  to  such  Athe- 
nians as  desired  protection;  that  whoever  refused  assistance 
to  a  fugitive  that  was  seized,  should  be  fined  a  talent;  and  that 
if  any  one  should  carry  arms  through  Bceotia  against  the  Athe- 

*  Beside  this  afiVdr  of  the  sacrifice,  the  Lacedaemonians  were  offended  at  " 
the  Theban8»  for  their  cbiming  the  tenths  of  the  treasure  taken  at  Decelea, 
as  well  as  for  refusing  to  attend  them  in  their  expedition  against  the  Piraeus, 
and  dissuading  tlie  Corinsthians  from  joining  that  enterprise.  Indeed,  the 
thebans  began  to  be  jealous  of  the  growing  power  of  the  Lacedxmonians, 
and  did  not  want  to  see  the  Athenians,  whose  weight  had  been  considerable 
in  the  balance  of  power,  emirely  ruined.— JTeno/bA.  Gr,  Hist.  1.  iii. 

•\  lliese  were  not  the  only  persons  who  had  taken  the  Persian  money.  Tlth- 
raustes,  alarmed  at  the  progress  Agesilaus  was  making  in  ^sia,  sent  Timo- 
crates  the  Rhodian,  with  fifiy  talents,  to  be  distributed  among  the  leading 
men  in  the  states  of  Greece.  Those  of  Corinth  and  Argos  had  their  share  as 
well  as  the  Thebans.  In  consequence  of  thi^,  the  Thebans  persuaded  the 
Locrians  to  pillage  a  tract  of  land  that  was  in  dispute  between  the  Phocians 
and  the  Thebans.  The  Phocians  made  reprisals.  The  Thebans  supported 
the  Locrians.  Whereupon  the  Phocians  applied  to  the  Spartans,  and  the  war 
became  general. 
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man  tynxkts^  he  tkould  tiot  meet  wilh  (he  least  molestation/^ 
Nor  were  their  actions  unsuitable  to  these  decrees,  so  humane, 
and  BO  worthy  of  Grecians.  When  Thrasybulus  and  his  com- 
ply seized,  the  castle  of  Phyk,  and  laid  the  plan  of  their 
other  operations,  it  was  from  Thebes  they  set  out ;  and  the 
Thebans  not  only  supplied  thenar  with  arms  and  money,  but 
gave  them  a4cind  reception  and  every  encouragement.  These 
were  the  grounds,  of  Lysander's  resentment  against  them. 

He  was  naturally  prone  to  anger,  and  the  melancholy  that 
ffrew  upon  him  with  years,  mitde  him  still  more  so.  He  there- 
fore importuned  the  ephori  to  send  him  against  the  Thebans. 
Accordingly  he  was  employed,  and  marched  out  at  the  head  of 
one  army,  and  Pausanias  was  soon  sent  after  him  with  another. 
Pausanias  took  a  circuit  by  mount  Cithaeron  to  enter  Bccotia, 
and  Lysander  went  through  Phocis  i^ith  a  very  considerable 
force  to  meet  him.  •  The  city  of  Orchomenus  was  surrender- 
ed to  him,  as  he  was  upon  his  msot^h,  and  he  took  Lebadia  by 
storm,  and  plundered  it.  From  thence  he  sent  letters  to  Pau- 
sanias, to  desire  him  to  remove  from  Platasa,  and*  join  him  at 
Haliartus ;  for  he  intended  to  be  there  himself  by  break  of  day. 
But  the  messenger  was  taken  by  a  Theban  reconnoitring 
party,  and  the  letters  were  carried  to  Thebes.  Hereupon,  the 
Thebans  entrusted  then*  city  with  a  body  of  Athenian  auxili- 
aries, and  marched  out  themselves  about  midn^ht  for  Hali- 
artus. They  reached  the  town  a  little  before  T.ysander,  and 
entered  it  with  part  of  their  forces.     Lysander  at  iu^t  thought 

E roper  to  encamp  upon  an  eminence,  andl^wait  for  Pausanias. 
(ut  when  the  day  began  to  decline,  he  grew  impatient,  and 
ordered  the  Lacediefkionians  and  confederates  to  arms.  Then 
he  led  out  his  troops  in  a  direct  line  along  the  high  road  up  to 
the  walls.  The  Thebans  who  remained  without,  taking  the  city 
on  the  left,  fell  upon  his  rear,  at  the  fountain  called  Cissusa.* 
It  is  fabled  that  the  nurses  of  Bacchus  washed  him  in  this 
founuin  immediately  ^fter  his  birth.  The  water  is  bdeed  of 
a  bright  and  shining  colour  like  wine,  and  a  most  agreeable 
taste.  Not  far  off  grow  the  Cretan  canes,f  of  which  javelins 
are  made ;  by  which  th^  Haliartlans  would  prove  that  Rhada- 
manthus  dwelt  there.  Besides  they  show  his  tomb,  which  they 
call  Alea.  The  monument  of  Alcmena  too  is  near  that  place ; 
and  nothing  they  say  can  be  more  probable  than  that  she  was 
buried  there,  because  she  married  Rhadatnanthus  after  Am- 
phitryon's death. 

^  The  name  of  this  fountain  should  probably  be  cOirrected  from  Pauianias 
and  Strabo,  and  read  Tilphwa,  or  'fUfikMa, 

t  Strabo  tells  us,  Haliartus  was  destroyed  by  the  Honmns  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  He  also  mentions  a  lake  near  it,  which  produces  canes  or  reeds,  not 
for  shafts  of  javelins,  but  for  pipes  or  flutes.  Plutarch,  too^  mentions  the  lat- 
ter use  in  the  life  of  Sylla. 
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The  other  Thebans,  who  had  entered  the  city,  dreir  up  with 
the  Haliartians,  and  stood  still  for  some  time;  but  when  they 
saw  Lysander,  with  his  vanguard,  approaching  the  walls,  they 
rushed  out  at  the  gates,  and  killed  him,  with  a  diviner  by  his 
side,  and  some  few  more  ;  for  the  greatest  part  retired  as  fast 
as  possible  to  the  main  body.  The  Thebans  pursued  their  ad* 
vantage,  and  pressed  upon  them  with  so  much  ardour,  that 
they  were  soon  put  to  the  rout,  and  fled  to  the  hills.  Their 
loss  amounted  to  a  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Thebans  to  three 
hundred.  The  latter  lost  their  lives  by  chasing  the  enemy  into 
craggy  and  dangerous  ascepts.  These  three  hundred  had  been 
accused  of  favouring  the  Lacedaemonians ;  and  being  deter- 
mined to  wipe  off  that  stain,  they  pursued  with  a  rashness 
which  proved  fatal  to  themselves. 

Pausanias  received  the  news  of  this  misfortune  as  he  was 
upon  his  march  from  Platsea  to  Thespi«,  and  he  continued  his 
route  in  good  order  to  Haliartus.  Thrasybulus  likewise 
brought  up  his  Athenians  thither  from  Thebes.  Pausanias 
wanted  a  truce,  that  he  might  article  for  the  dead ;  but  the 
older  Spartans  could  not  think  of  it  without  indignation.  They 
went  to  him,  and  declared, — "  That  they  would  never  recover 
the  body  of  Lysander  by  truce,  but  by  arms ;  that  if  they  con- 
quered, they  should  bring  it  off,  and  bury  it  with  honour;  and 
if  they  were  worsted,  they  should  fall  gloriously  upon  the  same 
spot  with  their  commander.''  Notwithstanding  these  repre- 
sentations of  the  veterans,  Pausanias  saw  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  beat  the  Thebans,  now  flushed  with  victory  ;  and 
that  even  if  he  should  have  the  advantage,  he  could  hardly, 
without  a  truce,  carry  off  the  body  which  lay  so  near  the  walls. 
He  therefore  sent  a  herald,  who  settled  the  conditions,  and 
then  retired  with  his  army.  As  soon  as  they  were  got  out  of 
the  confines  of  Boeotia,  they  interred  Lysander  in  Ae  territo- 
ries of  the  Penopaeans,  which  was  the  nrst  ground  belonging 
to  their  friends  and  confederates.  His  monument  still  remains, 
by  the  road  from  Delphi  to  Chaeronea.  While  the  Lacedaemo«i 
nians  had  their  quarters  there,  it  is  reported  that  a  certain  Pho- 
cian,  who  was  giving  an  account  of  the  action  to  a  friend  of  his 
that  was  not  in  it,  said, — ^*'  The  enemy  fell  upon  them,  just 
after  Lysander  had  passed  the  Hoplites."  While  the  man 
stood  wondering  at  the  account,  a  Spartan,  a  friend  of  Lysan- 
dcr's,  asked  the  Phocian  what  he  meant  by  Hoplites*  for  he 
could  make  nothing  of  it : — *'^  I  mean,"  said  he,  "  the  place 
where  the  enemy  cut  down  our  first  ranks.  The  river  that 
runs  by  the  town  is  called  Hoplites.''  The  Spartan,  when  he 
heard  this,  burst  out  into  tears,  and  cried  out,—**  How  inevi- 

*  HopUte^t  though  the  name  of  that  river,  signifiet  also  a  keavy-armed  toldier. 
VOL.  II.  '      '  Rr 
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table  is  Cftte !"  It  seems,  Lysander  had  received  an  orade, 
couched  in  these  terms : — 

Fly  from  Hoplites,  and  the  earth-born  dragon 
That  stings  thee  in  the  rear. 

Scmie  say  the  Hoplites  does  not  run  by  Haliartus,^  but  is  a 
brook  near  Coronea,  which  mixes  with  uie  river  PhUarus,  and 
runs  along  to  that  city.  It  was  Formerly  called  Hoplias,  but 
b  now  known  by  the  name  of  Isomantus.  The  Haliartian  who 
killed  Lysander  was  named  Neochorus,  and  he  bore  a  dragon 
in  his  shield,  which  it  was  supposed  the  oracle  referred  to. 

They  tell  us,  too,  that  the  city  of  Thebes,  during  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  had  an  oracle  from  the  Ismenian  Apollo,  which 
foretold  the  battle  of  Delium,*  and  this  at  Haliartus,  though 
the  latter  did  not  happen  till  diirty  years  after  the  other.  The 
oracle  runs  thus  t— 

Beware  the  confines  of  the  wolf;  nor  spread 
Thy  snares  for  foxes  on  the  Orchalian  hills. 

The  country  about  Delium  he  calls  the  confines,  because  Bso- 
tia  there  borders  upon  Attica ;  and  by  the  Orchalian  hill  is 
meant  that  in  particular  called  AlopectLs^\  on  that  side  of  He- 
licon which  looks  towards  Haliartus. 

After  the  death  of  Lysander,  the  Spartans  so  much  resented 
the  whole  behaviour  of  Pausanias  with  respect  to  that  event, 
that  diey  summoned  him  to  be  tried  for  his  life.  He  did  not 
appear  to  answer  that  charge,  but  fled  to  Tegea,  and  took  re- 
fuge in  Minerva's  temple,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  days 
as  her  suppliant. 

Lysander's  poverty,  which  was  discovered  after  his  death, 
added  lustre  to  his  virtue*  It  was  then  found,  that  notwith- 
standing; the  money  which  passed  through  his  hands,  the  au- 
thority he  had  exercised  over  so  many  cities,  and  indeed  the 
great  empire  he  had  been  possessed  of,  he  had  not  in  the  least 
improved  his  family  fortune.  This  account  we  have  from 
Theopompus,  whom  we  more  easily  believe  when  he  com- 
mends than  when  he  finds  fault;  for  he,  as  well  as  many 
others,  was  more  inclined  to  censure  than  to  praise. 

Ephorus  tells  us,  that  afterwards,  upon  some  disputes  be- 
tween the  confederates  and  the  Spartans,  it  was  thought  neces** 
sary  to  inspect  the  writings  of  Lysander,  and  for  that  purpose 
Agesilaus  went  to  his  house.     Among  the  other  papers,  he 

*  The  battle  of  Delium,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated  by  the  The- 
bans,  was  fought  the  first  year  of  the  eighty-ninth  Olympiad,  four  hundred  and 
twenty-two  years  before  Christ ;  and  that  of  Haliartus  full  twenty -nine  years 
after.  But  it  is  common  for  historians  to  make  use  of  a  round  number,  except 
in  cases  where  great  precision  is  required. 

tThatis,>jr-/aU 
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found  that  political  one,  calculated  to  show  how  proper  it 
would  be  to  take  the  right  of  succession  from  the  £urytionid9 
and  A^de,  and  to  elect  kings  from  among  persons  of  the 
greatest  merit.  He  was  going  to  produce  it  before  the  citizens, 
and  to  show  what  the  real  principles  of  Lysander  were.  But 
Lacratidas^  a  man  of  sense,  and  the  principal  of  the  ephoriy 
kept  him  from  it,  by  repres^ting, — ^**  How  wrong  it  would  be 
to  dig  Lysander  out  of  his  grave,  when  diis  oration,  which  was 
written  in  so  artful  and  persuasive  a  manner,  ought  rather  to 
be  buried  with  him.'' 

Among  the  other  lionours  paid  to  the  memory  of  Lysander^ 
that  which  I  a^n  going  to  mention,  is  none  of  the  least.  .  Some 

f persons,  who  bad  contracted  themselves  to  his  daughters  in  his 
ifetime,  when^they  found  he  died  poor,  fell  off  from  their  en- 
gagement. Tne  Spartans  fined  them  for  courting  the  alli- 
ance while  they  had  riches  in  view,  and  breaking  oft  when  they 
discovered  that  poverty  which  was  the  best  proof  of  Ly Sander's 
probity  and  justice.  It  seems,  at  Sparta,  there  was  a  law  which 
punished,  not  only  those  who  contmued  in  a  state  of  celibacy, 
or  married  too  late,  but  those  that  married  ill ;  and  it  was 
levelled  chiefly  at  persons  who  married  into  rich  rather  than 
^ood  families.  Such  are  the  particulars  of  Lysander's  life 
which  history  has  supplied  us  with. 
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LiUcius  Cornelius  Sylla  was  of  a  patrician  family.  One 
of  his  ancestors,  named  Rufinus,*  is  said  to  have  been  consul, 
but  to  have  fallen  under  a  disgrace  more  than  equivalent  to  that 
honour.  He  was  found  to  have  in  his  possession  more  than 
ten  pounds  of  plate,  which  the  law  did  not  allow,  and  for  that 
was  expelled  the  senate.  Hence  it  was  that  his  posterity  con- 
tinued m  a  low  and  obscure  condition ;  and  Sylla  himself  was 
bom  to  a  very  scanty  fortune.  Even  after  he  was  grown  up, 
he  lived  in  hired  lodgings,  for  which  he  paid  but  a  small  con- 
sideration ;  and  afterwards  he  was  reproached  with  it,  when  he 
was  risen  to  such  opulence  as  he  had  no  reason  to  expect.  For 
one  day,  as  he  was  boasting  of  the  great  things  he  had  done 
in  Africa,  a  person  of  character  made  answer, — ^^  How  canst 
thou  be  an  honest  man,  who  art  master  of  such  a  fortune, 
though  thy  father  left  thee  nothing  ?"  It  seems,  though  the 
Romans  at  that  time  did  not  retain  their  ancient  integrity  and 
purity  of  manners,  but  were  degenerated  into  luxury  and  ex- 
pense, yet  they  considered  it  as  no  less  disgraceful  to  have 
departed  from  family  poverty,  than  to  have  spent  a  paternal 
estate.  And  a  long  time  after,  when  Sylla  had  made  himself 
absolute,  and  put  numbers  to  death,  a  man  who  was  only  the 
second  of  his  family  that  was  free,  being  condemned  to  be 
thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock,  for  concealing  a  friend  of  his 
that  was  in  the  proscription,  spoke  of  Sylla  in  this  upbraiding 
manner : — "  I  am  his  old  acquaintance  j  we  lived  long  under  the 
same  roof ;  I  hired  die  upper  apartment  at  two  thousand  sesterces, 
and  he  that  under  me  at  three  thousand."  So  that  the  differ- 
ence between  their  fortunes  was  then  only  a  thousand  sesterces, 
which  in  Attic  money  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas. 
Such  is  the  account  we  have  of  his  orgin. 

•  Publius  Cornelius  Rufinus  was  twice  consul;  the  first  time  in  the  year  of 
Home  fotir  hundred  and  sixty -three,  and  the  second  thirteen  years  after.  He 
l^^as  expelled  the  senate  two  years  after  his  second  consulship,  when  Q.  Vtbn- 
cius  lAicinusand  Caius  .SmiHusPapus  were  censors.  Velleius  Patereuhis  teU& 
us  Sylla  was  the  sixth  in  descent  from  this  Rufinus;  which  might  rcfy  veil  be ; 
for  between  the  first  consulship  of  Rufinus  and  the  first  campaign  of  Syil> 
there  was  a  space  of  a  hundred  and  eighty»eight  yean. 
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As  to  hifl  figure,  we  hftve  the  whole  of  it  m  his  statdes,  ex- 
cept his  eyes*  They  were  of  a  lively  blue,  fierce  and  menac- 
ing; and  the  ferocity  of  his  aspect  was  heightened  by  his  com- 
plexion, which  was  a  strong  red,  interspersed  with  spots  of 
white.  From  his  complexion,  they  tell  us,  he  had  the  name 
of  Sylla;*  and  an  Athenian  droll  drew  the  following  jest 
from  it  ^— 

"  Sylla's  a  mulberry,  strew'd  o*er  with  meal." 

—Nor  is  it  foreign  to  make  these  observations  upon  a  man, 
who  in  his  youth,  before  he  emerged  from  obscuri^,  was  such 
a  lover  of  drollery,  that  he  spent  his  time  with  mimics  and 
jesters,  and  went  with  them  every  length  of  riot.  Nay,  when 
in-  the  height  of  his  power,  he  would  collect  the  most  noted 
players  and  buffoons  every  day,  and,  in  a  manner  unsuitable 
to  his  age  and  dignity,  drink  and  join  with  them  in  licentious 
wit,  while  business  o£  consequence  lay  neglected.  Indeed, 
Sylla  would  never  admit  of  any  thing  serious  at  his  table;  and 
though  at  other  times  a  man  of  business,  and  rather  grave  and 
austere  in  his  manner,  he  would  change  instantaneously,  when- 
ever he  had  company,  and  began  a  carousal.  So  that  to  buf- 
foons and  dancers  he  was  the  most  affable  man  in  the  world, 
the  most  easy  of  access,  and  they  moulded  him  just  as  they 
pleased. 

To  this  dissipation  may  be  imputed  his  libidinous  attach- 
ments,  his  disorderly  and  infamous  love  of  pleasure,  which 
stuck  by  him  even  in  age.  One  of  his  mistresses,  named  Ni» 
copolis,  was  a  courtesan,  but  very  rich.  She  was  so  taken 
with  his  company  and  the  beauty  of  his  person,  that  she  enter- 
tained a  real  passion  for  him,  and  at  her  death  appointed  him 
her  heir.  His  mother<^in-law,  who  loved  him  as  her  own  son, 
likewise  left  him  her  estate.  With  these  additions  to  his  for- 
tune, he  was  tolerably  provided  for. 

He  was  appointed  quaestor  to  Marius  in  his  first  consulship, 
and  went  over  with  him  into  Africa  to  carry  on  the  war  with 
Jugurtha.  In  the  military  department  he  gained  great  honour, 
and,  among  other  things,  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  friend  of  Bocchus,  king  of  Numidia.  The  ambas- 
sadors of  that  prince  had  just  escaped  out  of  the  hands  of  rob- 
bers, and  Were  in  a  very  indifferent  condition,  when  Sylla  gave 
them  the  most  humane  reception,  loaded  them  with  presents, 
and  sent  them  back  with  a  strong  guard. 

Bocchus,  who  for  a  long  time  had  both  hated  and  feared  his 
son-in-law  Jugurtha,  had  him  then  at  his  court.  He  had  taken 
refuge  there  after  his  defeat;  and  Bocchus,  now  meditating  to 

*  Sil  or  Syl  18  a  yellow  kind  of  earth,  which,  when  bnrot,  became  red.  Heqce 
'^.v?/aceM  C9lorf  hx  Yitrariai^  ttginifiea  purple. 
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betray  him,  ehose  mtfaer  to  let  Sjik  seize  him,  than  to  deUver 
him  up  himself.  Sylla  communicated  the  affair  to  Marius,  and 
taking  a  small  party  widi  him,  set  out  upon  the  eiqiedition, 
dangerous  as  it  was.  What,  indeed,  could  be  more  so,  than, 
in  hopes  of  getting  anodier  man  into  his  power,  to'  trust  him- 
self with  a  barbarian  who  was  treacherous  to  his  own  rela- 
tions? In  fact,  when  Bocchus  saw  them  at  his  disposal,  and 
that  he  was  under  a  necessity  to  betray  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  he  debated  long  with  himself  which  should  be  the  vic- 
tim. At  last,  he  determined  to  abide  by  his  first  rescdution, 
and  gave  up  Juffurtha  into  the  hands  of  Sylla. 

This  procured  Marius  a  triumph;  but  envy  ascribed  all  die 
glory  of  it  to  Sylla ;  which  Marius  in  his  heart  not  a  little  re- 
sented. Especially  when  he  found  that  Sylla,  who  was  na- 
turally fond  of  fame,  and  from  a  low  and  obscure  condition, 
now  came  to  general  esteem,  let  his  ambition  carry  him  so  far, 
as  to  give  orders  for  a  signet  to  be  engraved  with  a  representa- 
tion of  this  adventure,  which  he  constantly  used  in  sealing  his 
letters.  The  device  was,  Bocchus  delivering  up  Jugurtha,  and 
Sylla  receiving  him. 

This  touched  Marius  to  the  quick.  However,  as  he  thought 
Sylla  not  considerable  enough  to  be  the  object  of  envy,  he 
continued  to  employ  him  in  his  wars.  Thus,  in  his  second  I 
consulship,  he  made  him  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  in  his  third 
gave  him  die  command  of  a  thousand  men.  Sylla,  in  these 
several  capacities,  performed  many  important  services.  In 
that  of  lieutenant,  he  took  Copillus,  chief  of  the  Tectosagae, 
prisoner;  and  in  that  of  tribune,  he  persuaded  the  great  and 
populous  nation  of  the  Marsi  to  declare  themselves  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Romans.  But  finding  Marius  uneasy  at  his 
success,  and  that,  instead  of  giving  him  new  occasions  to  dis- 
tinguish himself,  he  rather  opposed  his  advancement,  he  ap- 
plied to  Catulus  the  colleague  of  Marius. 

Catulus  was  a  worthy  man,  but  wanted  that  vigour  wMch  is 
necessary  for  action.  He  therefore  employed  Sylla  in  the 
most  difficult  enterprises;  which  opened  him  a  fine  field  bodi 
of  honour  and  power.  He  subdued  most  of  the  barbarians 
that  inhabited  the  Alps;  and,  in  a  time  of  scarcity,  undertook 
to  procure  a  supply  of  provisions;  which  he  performed  so 
effectually,  that  there  was  not  only  abundance  in  the  camp  of 
Catulus,  but  the  overplus  served  to  relieve  that  of  Marius. 

Sylla  hifnself  writes,  that  Marius  was  greatly  aiBicted  at  this 
circumstance.  From  so  small  and  childish  a  cause  did  tha^ 
enmity  spring,  which  afterwards  grew  up  in  blood,  and  was 
nourished  by  civil  wars  and  the  rage  of  faction,  till  it  ended  in 
tyranny  and  the  confusion  of  the  whole  state.  This  shows 
how  wise  a  man  Euripides  was,  and  how  weU  he  understood 
the  distempers  of  government,  when  he  called  upon  mankind 
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to  beware  of  ambition,*'  as  the  most  destnictive  of  demons  to 
those  that  worship  her. 

Sylla,  by  this  Ume,  thought  die  glory  he  had  acquired  in 
war  sufficient  to  procure  him  a  share  in  the  administration,  and 
therefore,  immediately  left  the  camp,  to  go  and  make  his  coiurt 
to  the  people*  The  office  he  solicited  was  that  of  the  city 
prsetorship^  but  he  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  reason  he  as- 
signs is  this: — ^The  people,  he  says,  knowing  the  friendship 
between  him  and  Bocchus,  expected,  if  he  was  sedile  before 
his  prsetorship,  that  he  would  treat  them  with  magnificent 
huntings  and  combats  of  African  wild  beasts,  and  on  that  ac- 
count choae  other  praetors,  that  he  might  be  forced  upon  the 
aedileship.  But  the  subsequent  events  showed  the  cause  al- 
leged by  Sylla  not  to  be  the  true  one;  for  the  year  following! 
he  got  himself  elated  prsetor,  partly  by  his  assiduiues,  and 
partly  by  his  money.  While  he  bore  that  ofEce,  he  happened 
to  be  provoked  at  Caesar,  and  said  to  him  angrily,*— ^^  I  will 
use  mif  authority  against  you."  Csesar^  answered,  laughing, 
— ^^  You  do  well  to  call  it  if  ours  j  for  you  bought  it." 

After  his  praetorship  he  was  sent  into  Cappadocia.  His 
pretence  for  that  expedition  was  the  re-establisnment  of  Ario^^ 
barzanes ;  but  his  real  design  was  to  restrain  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  Mithridates,  who  was  gaining  himself  dominions  no 
less  respectable  than  his  paternal  ones.  He  did  not  take  many 
troops  with  him  out  of  Italy,  but  availed  himself  of  the  service 
of  the  allies,  whom  he  found  well  affected  to  the  cause.  With 
these  he  attacked  the  Cappadocians,  and  cut  in  pieces  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  still  more  of  the  Armenians,  who  came 
to  their  succour ;  in  consequence  of  which,  Gordius  was  driven 
out,  and  Ariobarzanes  restored  to  his  kingdom. 

During  his  encampment  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates, 
Orobazus  came  ambassador  to  him  from  Arsaces  king  of  Par- 
thia.  There  had  as  yet  been  no  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  it  must  be  considered  as  a  circumstance  of  Sylla's 
good  fortune,  that  he  was  the  first  Roman  to  whom  the  Par- 
diians  applied  for  friendship  and  alliance.  At  the  time  of 
audience,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered  three  chairs,  one  for  Ario- 
barzanes, one  for  Or<^azus,  and  another  in  the  middle  for 
himself.  Orobazus  imafterwards  put  to  death  by  the  king 
of  Parthia,  for  submitting  so  far  to  a  Roman.  As  for  Sylla, 
some  commended  his  lofty  behaviour  to  the  barbarians ;  while 
others  blamed  it,  as  insolent  and  out  of  season. 


*  PhoenissK,  v.  534. 

I  The  year  of  Rome  sixhandred  and  fifty-seven. 

i  Thia  must  have  beenSeztua  Juliua  Cxaar,  who  was  consul  four  years  after 
Sylk's  pnetorahip.  Caius  Juliua  Caeaar  waa  only  four  years  old  when  Sylb 
vas  praetor. 
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It  k  reported,  that  a  certain  Chalcidian,^  in  train  <^  Ora 
bazus,  looked  'at  Sylla^s  face,  and  observed  very  attentivel^y 
the  turn  of  his  ideas,  and  the  motions  of  his.  body.  These  he 
compared  with  the  rules  of  his  art,  and  then  declared, — ^*'  That 
he  roust  infallibly  be  one  day  the  greatest  of  men;  and  thai 
it  was  strange  he  could  bear  to  be  any  thing  less  at  present." 

At  his  return,  Censorinus  prepared  to  accuse  him  of  extor* 
tion,  for  drawing,  contrary  to  law,  vast  sums  from  a  kingdom 
that  was  in  alliance  with  Rome.  He  did  not,  however,  bring 
it  to  a  trial,  but  dropped  the  intended  impeachment. 

^rhe  quarrel  between  Sylla  and  Marius  broke  out  afresh  on 
the  following  occasion: — Bocchus,  to  make  his  court  1»  the 
people  of  Rome,  and  to  Syll^  at  the  same  time,  was  so  officious 
as  to  dedicate  several  images  of  Victory  in  the  Capitol,  and 
close  by  them  a  figure  of  Jugurtha  in  gold,  in  the  form  he  had 
delivered  him  up  to  Sylla.  Marius,  unable  to  digest  the  af- 
front, prepared  to  puU  them  down,  and  Sylla^s  friends  were 
determined  to  hinder  it.  Between  them  both  the  whole  city 
was  set  in  a  flame,  when  the  confederate  war,  which  had  long 
lain  smothered,  broke  out,  and  for  the  present  put  a  stop  to  the 
sedition. 

In  this  great  war,  which  was  so  various  in  its  fortune,  and 
brought  so  many  mischiefs  and  dangers  upon  the  Romans,  it 
appeared  from  the  small  execution  Marius  did,  that  military 
skill  requires  a  strong  and  vigorous  constitution- to  second  it. 
Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  performed   so  many  memorable 
things,  that  the  citizens  looked  upon  him  as  a  great  general, 
his  friends  as  the  greatest  in.  the  world,  and  his  enemies  as  the 
most  fortunate.     Nor  did  he  behave,  with  respect  to  that  no- 
tion, like  Timotheus  the  son  of  Conon.    The  enemies  of  that 
Athenian  ascribed  all  his  success  to  fortune,  and  got  a  picture 
drawn,  in  which  he  was  represented  asleep,  and  fortune  by  his 
side  taking  cities  for  him  in  her  net.     Upon  this  he  gave  way 
to  an  indecent  passion,  and  complained  that  he  was  robbed  of 
the  glory  due  to  his  achievements.     Nay,  afterwards,  on  his 
return  from  a  certain  expedition,  he  addressed  the  people  in 
these  terms  i — ^*'  My  fellow-citizens,  you  must  acknowledge 
that  in  this  fortune  has  no  share.^'    It  is  said,  the  goddess 
piqued  herself  so  far  on  being  reveng^  on  this  vanity  of  Ti* 
motheus,  that  he  could  never  do  any  thing  extraordinaiy  after- 
wards, but  was  baffled  in  all  his  undertakings,  and  became  so 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  that  they  banished  him. 

Sylla  took  a  different  course.  It  not  only  gave  him  pleasure 
to  hear  his  success  imputed  to  fortune,  but  he  encouraged  the 
opinion,  thinking  it  added  an  air  of  greatness,  and  even  di- 

*  Of  Chalcis,  the  metropolis  of  Chalcidene  in  Syria ;  if  Plutarch  did  not 
rather  write  Chaldean. 
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vinity,  to  his  actions.  Whether  he  did  this  out  of  vanity^  or 
from  a  real  persuasion  of  its  truth,  we  cannot  say;  however, 
he  writes  in  his  Commentaries, — ^^  That  his  instantaneous  re- 
solutions, and  enterprises  executed  in  a  manner  different  from 
what  he  had  intended,  always  succeeded  better  than  those  on 
which  he  bestowed  the  most  time  and  forethought."  It  is 
plain,  too,  from  that  saying  of  his, — ^**  That  he  was  born  rather 
for  fortune  than  war,"  that  he  attributed  more  to  fortune  than 
to  valour.  In  short,  he  makes  himself  entirely  the  creature  of 
fortune,  since  he  ascribes  to  her  divine  influence  the  good  un- 
derstanding that  always  subsisted  between  him  iMd  Metellus^ 
a  man  in  the  same  sphere  of  life  with  himself,  and  his  father* 
in*law ;  for,  whereas  he  expected  to  find  him  a  man  trouble- 
some in  office,  he  proved,  on  the  <iontrary,  a  quiet  and  oblig- 
ing colleague.  Add  to  this,  that  in  the  Commentaries  inscribed 
to  Lucullus,  be  advises  him  to  depend  upon  nothing  more  than 
that  which  heaven  directed  him  to  in  the  visions  of  the  night» 
He  tells  us  farther,  that  when  he  was  sent  at  the  head  of  an  army 
against  the  confederates,  the  earth  opened  oii  a  sudden  near 
Lavenia  ;^  and  that  there  issued  out  of  the  chasm,  which  was 
very  large,  a  vast  quantity  of  fire,  and  a  flame  that  shot  up  to 
the  heavens.  The  soothsayers  being  consulted  upon  it,  made 
answer, — "That  a  person  of  courage  and  superior  beauty^ 
should  take  the  reins  of  government  into  his  hands,  and  sup- 
prefbs  the  tumults  with  which  Rome  was  then  agitated.  Sylla 
says,  he  was  the  man ;  for  that  his  locks  of  gold  were  suffi- 
cient proof  of  his  beauty,  and  that  he  needed  not  heaitate, 
after  so  many  great  actions,  to  avow  himself  a  man  of  courage. 
Thus  much  concerning  his  confidence  in  the  gods. 

In  other  respects  he  was  not  so  consistent  with  himself. 
Rapacious  in  a  high  degree,  but  still  more  liberal ;  in  prefer- 
ring or  disgracing  whom  he  pleased,  equally  unaccountable ; 
submissive  to  those  who  might  be  of  service  to  him,  and  se- 
vere to  those  who  wanted  services  from  him  ;  so  that  it  was 
hard  to  say  whether  he  was  more  insolent,  or  more  servile  in 
his  nature.  Such  was  his  inconsistency  in  punishing,  that  he 
would  sometimes  put  men  to  the  most  cruel  tortures  on  the 
slightest  grounds,  and  sometimes  overlook  the  greatest  crimes ; 
he  would  easily  take  some  persons  int»  favour  after  the  most 
unpardonable  offences,  while  he  took  vengeance  of  others,  £or 
small  and  trifling  faults,  by  death  and  confiscation  of  goods. 
These  things  can  be  no  otherwise  reconciled,  than  by  conclud- 
ing that  he  was  severe  and  vindictive  in  his  temper,  but  occa*- 
sionally  checked  those  inclinations,  where  his  own  interest 
was  concerned. 

*  Ii^the  Salarian  way  there  was  a  gmve  and  temple  consecrated  to  tht ' 
goddess  I^Tema. 

VOL.  II.  s  s 
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In  this  very  war  with  the  confederates,  his  soldiers  des- 
patched, with  cluhi  and  stones,  a  lieutenant  of  his,  named  Al** 
binus,  who  had  been  honoured  with  the  praetorship ;  yet  he 
suffered  them,  after  such  a  crime,  to  escape  with  impunity. 
He  only  took  occasion  from  thence  to  boast,  that  he  should 
find  they  would  exert  themselves  more  during  the  rest  of  the 
war,  because  they  would  endeavour  to  atone  for  that  offence 
by  extraordinary  acts  of  valour.  The  censure  he  incurred  on 
this  occasion  did  not  affect  him.  His  great  object  was  the 
destruction  of  Marius  ;  and  finding  that  the  confederate  war 
was  drawing  towards  an  end,*  he  paid  his  court  to  the  arm}^ 
that  he  might  be  appointed  general  against  Marius.  Upon  his 
return  to  Rome  he  was  elected  consul  with  Quinctus  Pom* 
peius,  being  then  fifty  years  old,  and  at  the  same  time  he  en- 
tered into  an  advantageous  marriage  with  Caecilia,  daughter 
of  Metellus  the  high-priest.  This  match  occasioned  a  good 
deal  of  popular  censure.  Sarcastical  songs  were  made  upon 
it ;  and,  according  to  Livy's  account,  many  of  the  principal 
citizens  invidiously  thought  him  unworthy  of  that  alliance^ 
though  they  had  not  thought  him  unworthy  of  the  consulship. 
This  lady  was  not  his  first  wife,  for  in  the  early  part  of  his 
life,  he  married  Ilia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter ;  afterwards 
4ie  espoused  ^lia,  and  after  her  Ccclia,  whom,  on  account  of 
her  barrenness,  he  repudiated,  without  any  other  marks  of  dis* 
grace,  and  dismissed  with  valuable  presents.  However,  as  he 
soon  after  married  Metella,  the  dismission  of  Coelia  became 
the  object  of  censure.  Metella  he  always  treated  with  the 
utmost  respect;  insomuch,  that  when  the  people  of  Rome 
were  desirous  that  he  should  recal  the  exiles  of  Marius'  partes 
and  could  not  prevail  with  him,  they  entreated  Metella  to  use 
her  good  offices  for  them.  It  was  thought  too,  that  when  he 
took  Athens,  that  city  had  harder  usage,  because  the  inhabit- 
ants had  jested, vilely  on  Metella  from  the  walls ;  but  these 
things  happened  afterwards. 

The  consulship  was  now  but  of  small  consideration  with 
him  in  comparison  of  what  he  had  in  view.  His  heart  was 
fixed  on  obtaining  the  conduct  of  the  Mithridatic  war.  In  this 
respect  he  had  a  rival  in  Marius,  who  was  possessed  with  an 
ilUtimed  ambition  andnnadness  for  fame,  passions  which  never 
grow  old.  Though  now  unwieldly  in  his  person,  and  obliged, 
on  account  of  his  age,  to  give  up  his  share  in  the  expeditions 
near  home,  he  wanted  the  direction  of  foreign  wars.  This 
man,  watching  his  opportunity  in  Rome,  when  Sylla  was  gone 
to  the  camp  to  settle  some  mutters  that  remained  unfinished, 
framed  that  fatal  sedition,  which  hurt  her  more  essentially 
than  all  the  wars  she  had  ever  been  engaged  in.    Heaven  sent 

•  In  the  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  sixty-five. 
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prodigies  to  prefigure  it.  Fire  blazed  out  of  its  own  accord 
from  the  ensign  staves,  and  was  with  difficulty  extinguished. 
Three  ravens  brought  their  young  into  the  city,  and  devoured 
them  there,  and  then  carried  the  remains  back  to  their  nests. 
Some  rats  having  gnawed  the  consecrated  gold  in  a  certain 
temple,  the  sacristans  caught  one  of  them  in  a  trap  ;  where 
she  brought  forth  five  young  ones,  and  eat  three  of  them. 
And  what  was  most  considerable,  one  day  when  the  sky  was 
serene  and  clear,  there  was  heard  in  it  the  sound  of  a  trumpet, 
so  loud,  so  shrill,  and  mournful,  that  it  frightened  and  asto- 
nished all  the  world.  The  Tuscan  sages  said  it  portended  a 
new  race  of  men,  and  a  renovation  of  the  world.  For  they 
observed,  that  there  were  eight  several  kinds  of  men,  all  dif- 
ferent in  life  and  manners :  That  heaven  had  allotted  each  its 
time,  which  was  limited  by  the  circuit  of  the  great  year ;  and 
that,  when  one  came  to  a  period,  and  another  race  was  rising, 
it  was  announced  by  some  wonderful  sign  either  from  earth  or 
from  heaven.  So  tJiat  it  was  evident  at  one  view  to  those  who 
attended  to  these  things,  and  were  versed  in  them,  that  a  new 
sort  of  men  was  come  into  the  world,  with  other  manners  and 
customs,  and  more  or  less  the  care  of  the  gods  than  those  who 
preceded  them.  They  added,  that  in  this  revolution  of  ages, 
many  strange  alterations  happened :  that  divination,  for  in- 
stance, should  be  held  in  great  honour  in  some  one  age,  and 
prove  successful  in  all  its  predictions,  because  the  deity  af- 
forded pure  and  perfect  signs  to  proceed  by  ;  whereas,  in  an- 
other it  should  be  in  small  repute,  being  mostly  extempora- 
neous, and  calculating  future  events  from  uncertain  and  ob- 
scure principles.  Such  was  the  m3^ology  of  the  most  learn- 
ed and  respectable  of  the  Tuscan  soothsayers.  While  the 
senate  were  attending  to  their  interpretations  in  the  temple  of 
Bellona,  a  sparrow,  in  sight  of  the  whole  body,  brought  in  a 
grasshopper  in  her  mouth,  and  after  she  had  torn  it  in  two, 
left  one  part  among  them,  and  carried  the  other  off.  The  di- 
viners declared,  they  apprehended  froni  this  a  dangerous  se- 
dition and  dispute  between  the  town  and  the  country.  For 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town  are  noisy  like  the  grasshopper,  and 
those  of  the  country  are  domestic  beings  like  the  sparrow.* 

Soon  after  this  Marius  got  Sulpitius  to  join  him.  This  man 
was  inferior  to  none  in  desperate  attempts.  Indeed,  instead 
of  inquiring  for  another  more  emphatically  wicked,  you  must 

•  The  original  18  obscure  and  imperfect  in  this  place ;  consequently  corrupt. 
It  stands  thus :— ^voivta  ytt^  tktof  Ufeu,  kx^a^  mrtya-  rnt  A  ;t«(#Teir,  etyo^Mus. 
Bryan  says  it  should  be  restored  from  the  manuscript  thus : — «*&a5ri^  t^k^oh 
Tkc  ^1  ^of^trdtt  dtgxgtUHc  MOi^'tun^  rtrrryac.  According.to  this,  the  sense  will  be  the 
reverse  of  the  text — ne  inhabUants  of  the  town  are  rudsy  Uke  the  sparrowy  and 
those  of  the  country  frequent  the  fields  Uke  the  grasshopper. 

There  is,  indeed,  an  anonymous  manuscript,  which  gives  us  that  reading. 
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ask  in  what  instance  of  wickedness  he  exceeded  himself.  He 
was  a  compound  of  cruelty,  impudence,  and  avarice,  and  he 
could  commit  the  most  horrid  and  infamous  of  crimes  in  cold 
blood.  He  sold  the  freedom  of  Rome  openly  to  persons  diat 
had  been  slaves,  as  well  as  to  strangers,  and  had  the  money- 
told  out  upon  a  ubie  in  tht  forum.  He  had  always  about  htm 
a  guard  of  three  hundred  men  well  armed,  and  a  company  of 
young  men  of  the  equestrian  order,  whom  he  called  his  anti* 
senate.  Though  he  got  a  law  made  that  no  senator  should 
contract  debts  to  the  amount  of  more  than  two  thousand 
drachmas,  yet  it  appeared  at  his  death  that  he  owed  more  than 
three  millions.  This  wretch  was  let  loose  ujpon  the  people  by 
Marius,  and  carried  all  before  him  by  dint  of  sword.  Among 
odier  bad  edicts  which  he  procured,  one  was,  that  which  gave 
the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  vrar  to  Marius.  Upon  this, 
the  consuls  ordered  all  the  courts  to  be  shut  up.  But  one  day 
as  they  were  holding  an  assembly  before  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  he  set  his  ruffians  upon  them,  and  many  were  slain. 
The  son  of  Pompey  the  consul,  who  was  yet  but  a  youth,  was 
of  the  number.  Pompey  concealed  himself,  and  saved  his 
life.  Sylla  was  pursued  into  the  house  of  Marius,  and  forced 
from  thence  to  the  Jbrum^  to  revoke  the  order  for  the  cessation 
of  public  business.  For  this  reason  Sulpitius,  when  he  deprived 
Pompey  of  the  consulship,  continued  Sylla  in  it,  and  only 
transferred  the  conduct  of  the  war  with  Mithridates  to  Marius. 
In  consequence  of  this,  he  immediately  sent  some  military 
tribunes  to  Nola,  to  receive  the  army  at  the  hands  of  Sylla, 
and  bring  it  to  Marius.  But  Sylla  got  before  them  to  the 
camp,  and  his  soldiers  were  no  sooner  acquainted  with  the 
commission  of  those  officers,  than  they  stoned  them  to  death. 

Marius  in  return  dipped  his  hands  in  the  bldod  of  Sylla^s 
friends  in  Rome,  and  ordered  their  houses  to  be  plundered. 
Nothing  now  was  to  be  seen  but  hurry  and  confusion,  some 
flying  from  the  camp  to  the  city,  and  some  from  the  city  to  the 
camp.  The  senate  were  no  longer  free,  but  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Marius  and  Sulpitius.  So  that  when  they  were  informed 
that  Sylla  was  marching  towards  Rome,  they  sent  two  praetors, 
Brutus  and  Servilius,  to  stop  him.  As  they  delivered  their 
orders  with  some  haughtiness  to  Sylla,  the  soldiers  prepared  to 
kill  them ;  but  at  last  contented  themselves  with  breaking  their 
fasces,  tearing  off  their  robes,  and  sending  them  away  with 
every  mark  of  disgrace. 

The  ver}*^  sight  of  them,  robbed  as  they  were  of  the  ensigns 
of  their  authority,  spread  sorrow  and  consternation  in  Rome, 
and  announced  a  sedition,  for  which  there  was  no  longer  either 
restraint  or  remedy.  Marius  prepared  to  repel  force  with  force, 
Sylla  moved  from  Nola  at  tne  head  of  six  complete  legions, 
and  had  his  colleague  along  with  him.    His  army,  he  saw,  was 
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ready  at  the  first  word  to  march  to  Rome,  but  he  was  unre- 
solved in  his  own  mind,  and  apprehensive  of  the  danger. 
However,  upon  his  offering  sacrifice,  the  soothsayer  Posdiu* 
mius  had  no  sooner  inspected  the  entrails,  than  he  stretched 
out  both  his  hands  to  Sylla,  and  proposed  to  be  kept  in  chains 
till  after  the  battle,  in  order  for  die  worst  of  punishments,  if 
every  thing  did  not  soon  succeed  entirely  to  the  general's  wish. 
It  is  said,  too,  that  there  appeared  to  Sylla  in  a  dream,  the 
goddess  whose  worship  the  Romans  received  from  the  Cappa- 
docians,  whether  it  be  the  Moon,  Minerva,  or  Bellona.  She 
seemed  to  stand  by  him,  and  put  thunder  in  his  hand,  and  hav- 
ing called  his  enemies  by  name  one  after  another,  bade  him 
strike  them  ;  they  fell,  and  were  consumed  by  it  to  ashes.  En- 
couraged by  this  vision,  which  he  related  next  morning  to  his 
colleague,  he  took  his  way  towards  Rome. 

When  he  had  reached  Picinse,"*^  Ke  was  met  by  an  embassy, 
that  entres^ed  him  not  to  advance  in  that  hostile  manner,  since 
the  senate  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  do  him  all  the*  justice 
he  could  desire.  He  promised  to  grant  all  they  asked ;  and, 
as  if  he  intended  to  encamp  there,  ordered  his  officers,  as  usual, 
to  mark  out  the  ground.  The  ambassadors  took  their  leave 
with  entire  confidence  in  his  honour.  But  as  soon  as  they 
were  gone,  he  despatched  Basillus  and  Caius  Mummius  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  gate  and  the  wall  by  the 
^squiline  Mount.  He  himself  followed  with  the  utmost  ex- 
pedition. Accordingly  Basillus  and  his  party  seized  the  gate, 
and  entered  the  city.  But  the  unarmed  multitude  got  upon 
the  tops  of  the  houses,  and  with  stones  and  tiles  drove  them 
back  to  the  foot  of  the  wall.  .  At  that  moment  Sylla  arrived, 
and  seeing  the  opposition  his  soldiers  met  with,  called  out  to 
them  to  set  fire  to  the  houses.  He  took  a  flaming  torch  in  his 
own  hands,  and  advanced  before  them.  At  the  same  time  he 
ordered  his  archers  to  shoot  fire-arrows  at  the  roofs.  Reason 
had  no  longer  any  power  over  him  ;  passion  and  fury  governed 
all  his  motions ;  his  enemies  were  all  he  thought  of — and  in  the 
thirst  for  vengeance  he  made  no  account  of  his  friends,  nor 
took  the  least  compassion  on  his  relations.  Such  was  the  case, 
when  he  made  his  way  with  fire,  which  makes  no  distinction 
between  the  innocent  and  guilty. 

Mean  while,  Marius,  who  was  driven  back  to  die  temple  of 
Vesta,  proclaimed  liberty  to  the  slaves  that  would  repair  to 
his  standard.  But  the  enemy  pressed  on  with  so  much  vigour, 
that  he  was  forced  to  quit  the  cit5^ 

Sylla  immediately  assembled  the  senate,  and  got  Marius, 

*  There  being  no  place  between  Kola  and  Rome  called  Picinae,  Ijubinus 
tUnka  we  should  reaa  Pictae,  which  waa  a  place  of  public  eDtertainment  about 
twenty.five  milea  from  the  capital.  Strabo  and  Antomnus  (in  his  Itinerary) 
vacation  it  as  such. 
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and  a  few  odiers,  condemned  to  death.  The  tribune  Sulpitius, 
who  was  of  the  number,  was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves, 
and  brought  to  the  block.  Sylla  gave  the  slave  his  freedom, 
and  then  had  him  thrown  down  the  Tarpeian  rock.  As  for 
Marius,  he  set  a  price  upon  his  head ;  in  which  he  behaved 
neither  with  gratitude  nor  good  policy,  since  he  had  not  long 
before  fled  into  the  house  of  M arius,  and  put  his  life  in  bis 
hands,  and  yet  was  dismissed  in  safety.  Had  Marius,  instead 
of  letting  him  go,  given  him  up  to  Sulpitius,  who  thirsted  for 
his  blood,  he  might  have  been  absolute  master  of  Rome.  But 
he  spared  his  enemy ;  and  a  few  days  after,  when  there  was 
an  opportunity  for  his  return,  met  not  with  liie  same  generous 
treatment. 

The  senate  did  not  express  the  concern  which  this  gave 
them.  But  the  people  openly,  and  by  acts,  showed  their  re- 
sentment and  resolution  to  make  reprisals.  For  they  rejected 
his  nephew  Nonius,  who  relied  on  his  recommendation,  and 
his  fellows-candidate  Servius,  in  an  ignominious  manner,  and 
appointed  others  to  the  consulship,  whose  promotion  they 
thought  would  be  most  disagreeable  to  him.  Sylla  pretended 
goeat  satisfaction  at  the  thing,  and  said, — ^*'  He  was  quite  happy 
to  see  the  people  by  his  means  enjoy  the  liberty  of  proceeding 
as  they  thought  proper."  Nay,  to  obviate  their  hatred,  he  pro- 
posed Lucius  Cinna,  who  was  of  the  opposite  faction,  for  con- 
sul, but  first  laid  him  under  the  sanction  of  a  solemn  oath,  to 
assist  him  in  all  his  affairs.  Cinna  went  up  to  the  Capitol 
with  a  stone  in  his  hand.  There  he  swore  beiore  all  the  world, 
to  preserve  the  friendship  between  them  inviolable,  adding 
this  imprecation, — ^^  If  I  be  guilty  of  any  breach  of  it,  may  I 
be  driven  from  the  city,  as  diis  stone  is  from  my  hand  !"  at 
the  same  time  he  threw  the  stone  upon  the  ground.  Yet  as 
soon  as  he  was  entered  upon  his  office,  he  began  to  raise  new 
c<ommotions,  and  set  up  an  impeachment  against  Sylla,  of  which 
Verginius,  one  of  the  tribunes, .  was  to  be  the  manager.  But 
Sylla  left  both  the  manager  and  the  impeachment  behind  him, 
and  set  forward  against  Mithridates. 

About  the  time  that  Sylla  set  sail  from  Italy^  Mithridates, 
we  are-  told,  was  visited  with  many  ill  presages  at  Pergamus. 
Among  the  rest  an  image  of  victory,  bearing  a  crown,  which 
was  contrived  to  be  let  down  by  a  machine,  broke  just  as  it 
was  going  to  put  the  crown  upon  his  head,  smd  the  crown  it- 
self was  dashed  to  pieces  upon  the  floor  of  the  theatre.  The 
people  of  Pergamus  were  seized  with  astonishment,  and 
Midiridates  felt  no  small  concern,  though  his  affairs  then 
prospered  beyond  his  hopes.  For  he  had  taken  Asia  from  the 
Romans,  and  Bith3niia  and  Cappadocia  from  their  respective 
kings,  and  was  set  down  in  quit  at  Pergamus,  disposing  of 
rich  governments  and  kingdoms  among  his  friends  at  pleasure. 
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As  for  his  sons,  the  eldest  governed  in  peace  the  ancient  king- 
doms of  Pontus  and  Bosphorus,  extending  as  far  as  the  deserts 
above  the  Maeotic  lake;  the  other,  named  Ariarathes,  was  sub- 
duing Thrace  and  Macedonia  with  a  great  army.  His  gene- 
rals with  their  armies  were  reducing  oAer  considerable  places. 
The  principal  of  these  was  Archelalis,  who  commanded  the 
seas  with  his  fleet,  was  conquering  the  Cyclades,  and  all  the 
other  islands  within  the  bay  of  Malea,  and  was  master  of 
Eubcea  itself.  He  met,  indeed,  with  some  check  at  Cheronea. 
There  Brutius  Sura,  lieutenant  to  Sentius,  who  commanded  in 
Maced9nia,  a  man  distinguished  by  his  courage  and  capacity, 
opposed  Archelaiis,  who  was  overflowing  Boeotia  like  a  torrent, 
deteated  him  in  three  engagements  near  Chseronea,  and  con- 
fined htm  again  to  the  sea.  But,  as  Lucius  Lucullus  came 
and  ordered  him  to  give  place  to  Sylla,  to  whom  that  province, 
and  the  conduct  of  the  war  there  were  decreed,  he  immediately  * 
quitted  Bceotia,  and  returned  to  Sentius,  though  his  success 
was  beyond  all  that  he  could  have  flattered  himself  with,  and 
Greece  was  ready  to  declare  again  for  the  Romans,  on  account 
of  his  valour  and  conduct.  It  is  true,  these  were  the  most 
shining  actions  of  Brutius'  life. 

When  Sylla  was  arrived,  the  cities  sent  ambassadors,  with 
an  offer  of  opening  their  gates  to  him.  Athens  alone  was  held 
by  its  tyrant,  Aristion,  for  Mithridates.  He  therefore  attacked 
it  with  the  utmost  vigour,  invested  the  Pirseus,  brought  up 
all  sorts  of  engines,  and  left  no  kind  of  assault  whatever  un- 
attempted.  Had  he  waited  awhile,  he  might,  without  the 
least  danger,  have  taken  the  upper  town,  which  was  already 
reduced  by  famine  to  the  last  extremity.  But  his  haste  to 
return  to  l^ome,  where  he  apprehended  some  change  in  affairs 
to  his  prejudice,  made  him  run  everj'  risk,  and  spare  neither 
men  .nor  money,  to  bring  this  war  to  a  conclusion.  For,  be- 
sides his  other  warlike  equipage,  he  had  ten  thousand  yoke  of 
mules,  which  worked  every  day  at  the  engines.  As  wood  be- 
gan to  fail,  by  reason  of  the  immense  weights  which  broke 
down  his  machines,  or  their  being  burnt  by  the  enemy,  he  cut 
down  the  sacred  groves.  The  shady  walks  of  the  Academy^ 
and  the  Lyceum  in  the  suburbs,  fell  before  his  axe.  And  as 
the  war  required  vast  sums  of  money  to  support  it,  he  scrupled 
not  to  violate  the  holy  treasures  of  Greece,  but  took  from 
Epidaurus,  as  well  as  Olympia,  the  most  beautiful  and  pre- 
cious of  their  gifts.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Amphictyones  at 
Delphi^ — ^^  That  it  would  be  best  for  them  to  put  the  treasures 
of  Apollo  in  his  hands ;  for  either  he  would  keep  them  safer 
than  they  could ;  or,  if  he  applied  them  to  his  own  use,  would 
return  the  full  value."  Caphis  the  Phocian,  one  of  his  friends, 
was  sent  upon  this  commission,  and  ordered  to  have  every 
thing  weighed  to  him. 
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Caphis  went  to  Delphi,  but  waa  loth  to  touch  the  sacred  de- 
posits, and  lamented  to  the  Arophictyones  die  necessity  be  was 
under,  with  many  tears.  Some  said,  they  heard  the  sound  of 
die  lyre  in  the  inmost  sanctuary ;  and  Caphis,  either  believing 
it,  or  willing  to  strike  Sylla  with  a  religious  terror,  sent  him 
an  account  of  it.  But  he  wrote  back  in  a  jesting  way, — *•*"  That 
he  was  surprised  Gaphis  should  not  know  that  music,  was  the 
voice  of  joy,  and  not  of  resentment.  He  might,  therdbre, 
boldly  take  the  treasures,  since  Apollo  gave  him  them  with 
the  utmost  satisfaction/' 

These  treasures  were  carried  off  without  being  seen  br 
many  of  the  Greeks.  But,  of  the  royal  offerings,  there  re- 
mained a  silver  urn,  which  being  so  large  and  heavy,  that  no 
carriage  could  bear  it,  the  Amphictyones  were  obliged  to  cut 
it  in  pieces.  At  sight  of  this,  they  called  to  mind,  one  while 
'  Flaminius  and  Manius  Acilius,  and  another  while  Paulus 
iEmilius;  one  of  which  having  driven  Antiochus  out  of 
Greece,  and  the  other  subdued  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  not 
only  kept  their  hands  from  spoiling  the  Grecian  temples,  btit 
expressed  their  regard  and  reverence  for  them,  by  adding  new 
girts.  Those  great  men,  indeed,  were  legally  commissioDed, 
and  their  soldiers  were  persons  of  sober  minds,  who  had 
learnt  to  obey  their  general  without  murmaring.  The  generals, 
with  the  magnanimity  of  kings,  exceeded  not  private  persons 
in  their  expenses,  nor  brought  upon  the  state  any  charge  but 
what  was  common  and  reasonable.  In  short,  they  thought  it 
no  less  disgrace  to  flatter  their  own  men,  than  to  be  afraid  of 
the  enemy.  But  the  commanders  of  these  times  raised  them- 
selves to  high  posts  by  force,  not  by  merit ;  and  as  they  wanted 
soldiers  to  fight  their  countrymen,  rather  Ihan  any  foreign  ene- 
mies, they  were  obliged  to  treat  them  with  great  complaisance. 
While  thev  thus  bought  their  services,  at  the  price  of  minis- 
tering to  tneir  vices,  they  were  not  aware  that  they  were  sell- 
ing their  country;  and  naaking  themselves  slaves  to  the  mean- 
est of  mankind,  in  order  to  command  the  greatest  and  the 
best.  This  banished  Marius  from  Rome,  and  afterwards 
brought  him  back  against  Sylla.  This  made  Cinna  dip  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  Octavius,  and  Fimbria  the  assassra  of 
Flaccus. 

Sylla  opened  one  of  the  first  sources  of  this  corruption. 
For,  to  draw  the  troops  of  other  officers  from  them,  he  lavishly 
supplied  the  wants  of  his  own.  Thus,  while  by  one  and  the 
same  means  he  was  inviting  the  former  to  desertion,  and  the 
latter  to  luxury,  he  had  occasion  for  infinite  sums,  and  parti- 
cularly in  this  siege.  For  his  passion  for  taking  Athens  was 
irresistibly  violent;  whether  it  was,  that  he  wanted  to  fight 
against  that  city's  ancient  renown,  of  which  nothing  but  the 
shadow  now  remained ;  or  whether  he  could  not  bear  the  scoffs 
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and  taunts,  with  which  Aristion,  in  all  the  wantowiess  of 
ribaldiy,  insulted  him  and  Metella  from  the  walls. 

The  composition  of  this  tyrant^s  heart  was  insolence  and 
cruelty.  He  was  the  sink  of  all  the  follies  and  vices  of  Mithri* 
dates.  Poor  Athens,  which  had  got  clear  of  innumerable  warsy 
tyrannies,  and  seditions,  perished  at  last  by  this  monstelr,  as 
by  a  deadly  disease.  A  bushel^  of  wheat  was  now  sold  there 
for  a  thousand  drachmas.  The  people  eat  not  only  the  herbs 
and  roots  that  grew  about  the  citadel,  but  sodden  leather  and 
oil  bags ;  while  he  was  indulging  himself  in  riotous  feasts  and 
dancings  in  the  day-time,  or  mimicking  and  laughing  at  the 
enemy.  He  let  the  sacred  lamp  of  the  goddess  go  out  for  want 
of  oil;  and  when  the  principsd  priestess  seat  to  ask  him  for 
half  a  measure  of  barley,  he  sent  her  that  quantity  of  pepper. 
The  senators  and  priests  came  to  entreat  him  to  take  compas* 
ston  on  the  city,  and  capitulate  with  Sylla,  but  he  received  them 
with  a  shower  of  arrows.  At  last,  when  it  was  too  late,  he 
agreed,  with  much  difficulty,  to  send  two  or  three  of  the  com- 
panions of  his  riots  to  treat  of  peace.  These,  instead  of  mak* 
ing  any  proposals  that  tended  to  save  the  city,  talked,  in  a  lofty 
manner,  about  Theseus,  and  Eumolpus,  and  the  conquest  of 
the  Medes;  which  provoked  Sylla  to  say,— "  Go,  my  noble 
souls,  and  take  back  vour  fine  speeches  with  you.  For  my  part, 
I  was  not  sent  to  Atnens  to  learn  its  antiquities,  but  to  chas^ 
tise  its  rebellious  people.'' 

In  the  mean  time,  Sylla's  spies  heard  some  old  men,  who 
were  conversing  together  in  tae  Ceramicus,  blame  the  tyrant 
for  not  securing  the  wall  near  the  Heptachalchos,  which  was 
the  only  place  not  impregnable.  They  carried  this  news  to 
Sylla ;  and  he,  far  from  disregarding  it,  went,  by  night,  to  take  a 
view  of  that  part  of  the  wall,  and  found  that  it  might  be  scaled. 
He  then  set  immediately  about  it;  and  he  tells  us  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, that  Marcus  Teiusf  was  the  first  man  who  mount- 
ed the  wall.  Teius  there  met  with  an  adversary,  and  gave  him 
such  a  vioknt  blow  on  the  skull,  that  he  broke  his  sword; 
notwithstanding  which,  he  stood  firm  and  kept  his  place.* 

Athens,:|;  therefore,  was  taken,  as  the  old  men  had  foretold. 
Sylla  having  levelled  with  the  ground  all  that  was  between  the 
Piraean  gate  and  that  called  the  Sacred,  entered  the  town  at 
midnight,  in  a  manner  the  most  dreadful  that  can  be  conceiv- 
«i.  AH  the  trumpets  and  horns  sounded,  and  were  answered 
by  the  shouts  and  clang  ef  ^e  soldiers  let  loose  to  plunder 
and  destroy.  They  rushed  ilong  the  streets  with  drawn 
swords,  and  horrible  wafe  the  slaughter  they  made.   The  num- 

• 

•  Medimnus. — See  the  table, 

t  l^robably  it  should  be  A  teius.  In  the  Ufe  of  Crassus,  one  Ateiusi  is  men- 
tioned as  ft  tribune  of  the  people. 

*  Athens  Was  taken  eighty-four  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
VOL.  II.  •T  t 
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ber  of  the  killed  coald  not  be  computed ;  but  we  may  form  some 
judgment  of  it,  by  the  quantity  of  ground  which  was  ovctiow- 
ed  with  blood.  For,  besides  those  who  fell  in  other  parts  of 
die  city,  the  blood  diat  was  shed  in  the  market-place  only,  co*- 
vefed  all  the  Ceramicus  as  far  as  Dipylus.  Nay,  there  are  seve* 
lal  who  assure  us,  it  ran  through  the  gates,  and  overspread  the 
suburbs. 

But  diougfa  such  numbers  were  put  to  the  sword,  there  were 
as  many  who  laid  violent  hands  upon  themselves,  in  grief  for 
their  sinking  country.  What  reduced  the  best  men  among 
them  to  this  despair  of  finding  any  mercy  or  moderate  terms 
for  Athens,  was  the  well  known  cruelty  of  S^la.  Yet  pardf 
by  the  intercession  of  Midias  md  Calliphon,  and  the  exiles 
who  threw  themselves  at  his .  feet,  partly  by  the  ^itreaties^  of 
the  senators  who  attended  him  in  that  expedition,  and  being 
himself  satiated  with  blood  beside,  he  was  at  last  prevailed 
upon  to  stop  his  hand;  and  m  compliment  to  the  ancient  Adie- 
nians,  he  said, — ^**  He  forgave  the  many  for  die  sake  of  the  few, 
the  Hving  for  the  dead." 

He  tells  us  in  his  Commentaries,  that  be  took  Athens  on  the 
kalends  of  March,  which  falls  in  with  the  new  moon  in  the 
month  Anthesterion ;  when  the  Athenians  were  performmg 
many  rites  in  memory  of  the  destruction  of  the  country  by  wa- 
ter; for  the  deluge  was  believed  to  have  happened  about  that 
time  of  the  year.* 

The  city  thus  taken,  the  tyrant  retired  into  the  citadel,  and 
was  besieged  there  by  Curio,  to  whom  Sylla  gave  that  chMge. 
He  held  out  a  considerable  time,  but  at  last  was  forced  to  sur- 
render for  want  of  water.  In  this  the  hand  of  heaven  was 
very  visible.  For  the  very  same  day  and  Iiour  that  Aristion 
was  brought  out,  the  sky,  which  before  was  perfectly  serene, 
grew  black  with  clouds,  and  such  a  quantity  of  rain  fell,  as 
quite  overflowed  the  citadel.  Soon  after  thi^,  Sylla  made  lum- 
sclf  master  of  the  Pirceus;  the  most  of  which  he  laid  in  ashes, 
and  among  the  rest,  that  admirable  work,  the  arsenal  built  bjr 
PhiU. 

During  these  transactions,  Taxiles,  Mitiiridates^  general, 
came  down  from  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  foot,  ten  thousand  horse,  and  fourscore  and  ten  cha- 
riots armed  with  scythes,  and  sent  to  desire  Archelaiis  to 
meet  him.  Archelaiis  had  then  his  station  at  Munychia,  and 
neither  chose  to  quit,  the  sea,  nofr  ytt  fight  the  Rmnans,  but 
was  persuaded  his  point  was  to  protract  the  war,  and  to  cut 
off  the  enemy^s  convoys.  Sylla  saw  better  than  he  the  dis- 
tress he  might  be  in«for  provisions,  and  therefore  moved  from 

•  The  deluge  of  Ogyges  liappened  in  Attics,  ncsr  seyenteen  hundred  years 

MftfoTt: 
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that  barren  country,  which  was  scarce  sufficient  to  maintain 
his  troops  in  time  of  peace,  and  led  them  into  Boeotia.  Most 
people  tkought  this  an  error  in  his  counsels,  to  quit  the  rocks 
of  Attica,  where  horse  could  hardly  act,  and  to  expose  Jiim* 
self  on  the  large  and  open  plains  of  Bceotia,  when  he  knew  the 
chief  strength  of  the  Imrbariftns  consisted  in  cavalry  and  cha- 
riots. But  to  avoid  hunger  and  famine,  he  was  forced,  as  we 
have  observed,  to  hazani  a  battle.  Besides,  he  was  in  pain 
for  Hortensins,  a  man  of  a  great  and  enterprising  spirit,  who 
was  bringing  him  a  considerable  reinforcement  from  Thessaly, 
and  was  watched  by  the  barbarians  in  the  straits.  These  were 
the  reasons  which  induced  Sylla  to  march  into  Boeotia.  As  for 
Hortensius,  Caphis,  a  countryman  of  ours,  led  him  another 
way,  and  disappointed  the  barbarians.  He  conducted  him  by 
mount  Parnassus  to  Tithora,  which  is  now  a  large  city,  but 
was  then  only  a  fort,  situated  on  the  brow  of  a  steep  precipice^ 
where  the  Phocians  of  old  took  refuge  when  Xerxes  invaded 
their  country.  Hortensius,  having  pitched  his  tents  there,  in 
the  day-^time  kept  off  the  enemy:  and  in  the  night  made  his 
way  down  the  broken  rocks  to  Patronis,  where  Sylla  met  him 
with  all  his  forces. 

Thus  united,  they  took  possession  of  a  fertile  hill,«in  the 
middle  of  the  plains  of  Elatia,  well  sheltered  with  trees,  and 
watered  at  the  bottom.  It  is  called  Philob<eotus,  and  is  much 
commended  by  Sylla  for  the  fruitfiilness  of  its  soil,  and  its 
agreeable  situation.  When  they  were  encamped,  they  appear-* 
ed  to  the  enemy  no  more  than  a  handful.  They  had  not,  in* 
deed,  above  fifteen  hundred  horse,  and  not  quite  fifteen  thou- 
sand foot.  The  other  generals,  in  a  manner,  forced  Archelaiis 
upon  action ;  and  when  they  came  to  put  their  forces  in  order 
of  battle,  they  filled  the  whole  plain  with  horses,  chariots,  buck* 
lers,  and  targets.  The  clamour  and  hideous  roar  of  so  many 
nations,  ranked  thick  together,  seemed  to  rend  the  sky;  and 
the  pomp  and  splendour  of  their  appearance  was  not  without 
its  use  in  exciting  terror.  For  the  lustre  <^  their  arras,  which 
were  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  silver,  and  the  colours  of 
their  Median  and  Scythian  vests,  intermixed  with  brass  and 
polished  steel,  when  the  troops  were  in  motion,  kindled  the  air 
with  an  awful  flame,  like  that  of  lightning. 

The  Romans,  in  great  consternation,  shut  themselves  up 
within  their  trenches.  Sylla  could  not,  with  all  his  arguments, 
remove  their  fears ;  and,  as  he  did  not  choose  to  force  them 
into  the  field  in  this  dispirited  condition,  he  sat  still,  and  bore, 
though  with  great  reluctance,  the  vain  boasts  and  insults  of  the 
barbarians.  This  was  of  more  service  to  bim  than  any  other 
measure  he  could  have  adopted.  I'he  enemy,  who  held  him  in 
great  contempt,  and  were  not  before  very  obedient  to  their  own 
generals,  by  reason  of  their  number,  now  forgot  all  discipline ; 
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and  but  few  of  them  remained  ^within  their  entrenchments. 
Invited  by  rapine  and  plunder,  the  greatest  part  had  dispersed 
themselves,  and  were  got  several  days^  journey  from  the  camp. 
In  these  excursions,  it  is  said,  they  ruined  the  city  of  Panopea^ 
sacked  Lebadta,  and  pillaged  a  temple  where  oracles  were  de- 
livered, without  orders  from  any  one  of  their  generals. 

^ylla,  full  of  sorrow  and  indignation  to  have  diese  cities 
destroyed  before  his  eyes,  was  willing  to  try  what  effect  labour 
would  have  upon  his  soldiers.  He  compelled  them  to  dig 
trenches,  to  draw  the  Cephisus  from  its  channel,  and  made 
Aem  work  at  it  without  intermission;  standing  inspector  him- 
self, and  severely  punishing  all  whom  he  found  remiss.  His 
view  in  this  was  toitire  them  with  labour,  that  they  might  give 
the  preference  to  danger;  and  it  answered  the  end  he  propos- 
ed. On  the  third  day  of  their  drudgery,  as  Sylla  passed  by, 
they  called  out  to  him  to  lead  them  against  the  enemy.  Sylla 
said,—"  It  is  not  my  inclination  to  fight,  but  an  unwillingness 
to  work,  that  puts  you  upon  this  request.  If  you  really  want 
to  come  to  an  engagement,  go,  sword  in  hand,  and  seize  diat 
post  immediately."  At  the  same  time  he  pointed  to  the  place 
where  had  formerly  stood  the  citadel  of  the  Paropotamians ; 
but  2i\  the  buildings  were  now  demolished,  and  there  was  no- 
thing left  but  a  craggy  and  steep  mountain,  just  separated  from 
mount  Edylium  by  the  riveV  Assus,  which  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  falls  into  the  Cephisus.  The  river  growing  very  ra- 
pid by  this  confluence,  makes  the  ridge  a  safe  place  for  en- 
campment. Sylla,  seeing  those  of  the  enemy's  troops  called 
Chakaspides^  hastening  to  seize  that  post,  wanted  to  gain  it 
before  them  ;  and,  by  availing  himself  of  the  present  spirit  of 
his  men,  he  succeeded.  Archelaiis,  upon  this  disappointment, 
turned  his  arms  against  Chseronea ;  the  inhabitants,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  former  connections  with  Sylla,  entreated  him 
not  to  desert  the  place ;  upon  which  he  sent  along  with  diem 
the  military  tribune  Gabinius,  with  one  legion.  The  Chaero- 
neans,  with  all  their  ardour  to  reach  their  city,  did  not  arrive 
sooner  than  Gabinius.  Such  was  his  honour  when  engaged  in 
their  defence,  that  it  even  eclipsed  the  zeal  of  those  that  implored 
his  assistance.  Juba  tells  us,  that  it  was  not  Gabinius  but 
Ericius,^  who  was  despatched  on  this  occasion.  In  this  critical 
situation,  however,  was  the  city  of  Chaeronea. 

The  Romans  now  received  from  Lebadra  and  the  cave  of 
Trophonius  very  agreeable  accounts  of  oracles,  that  promised 
victory.  The  inhabitants  of  that  country  tell  us  many  stories 
about  th«m ;  but  what  Sylla  himself  writes,  in  the  tenth  book 
of  his  Commentaries,  is  this  ^^Quintus  Titius,  a  ma^  of  some 

*  U]  is  probable  it  should  be  read  Hirtitis;  for  so  some  imnuiaeripts  hare 
iXf  where  the  same  person  is  mentioned  ft^n  afterwards. 
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note  among  the  Romans  emplojred  in  Greece,  came  to  him  one 
day  after  he  had  gained  the  banle  of  Chsronea,  and  told  him, 
4hat  Trophonius  foretold  another  battle  to  be  fought  shordy  in 
the  same  place,  in  which  he  should  likewise  prove  victorious. 
After  him,  came  a  private  soldier  of  his  own,  with  a  promise 
from  heaven  of  the  glorious  success  that  would  attend  his  af- 
fairs in  Italy.  Both  agreed  as  to  the  manner  in  which  these 
prophecies  were  communicated ;  they  said  the  deity  that  ap- 
peared to  them,  both  in  beauty  and  majesty,  resembled  the 
Olympian  Jupiter. 

When  Sylla  had  passed  the  Assus,  he  encamped  under  mount 
Edylium,  over  agamst  Archelalis,  who  had  strongly  entrench- 
ed himself  between  Acontium  and  Edilium,  near  a  place  call- 
ed Assia.  That  spot  of  ground  bears  the  name  of  Archelalis 
to  this  day.  Sylla  passed  one  day  without  attempting  any 
thing.  The  day  following,  he  left  Mursena  with  a  legion  and 
two  cohorts,  to  harass  the  enemy,  who  were  already  in  some 
disorder,  while  he  himself  went  and  sacrificed  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cephisus.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  proceeded  to 
Cheeronea,  to  join  the  forces  there,  and  to  take  a  view  of  Thu- 
rium,  a  post  which  the  enemy  had  gained  before  him.  This 
is  a  craggy  eminence,  running  up  gradually  to  a  point,  which 
we  express  in  our  language  by  the  term  Orthopagvs,  At  the 
foot  of  it  runs  the  river  Morius,*  and  by  it  stands  the  temple 
of  Apollo  Thurius.  Apollo  is  so  called  from  Thuro,  the  mo- 
ther of  Chaeron,  who,  as  history  informs  us,  was  the  founder  of 
Chaeronea.  Others  say,  that  the  heifer  which  the  Pythian 
Apdllo  appointed  Cadmus  for  his  guide,  first  presented  her- 
self there,  and  diat  the  place  was  thence  named  Thurium ;  for 
the  Phoenicians  call  a  heifer  Thor, 

As  Sylla  approached  Chaeronea,  the  tribune  who  had  the 
city  in  charge  led  out  his  troops  to  meet *fiith,  having  himself 
a  crown  of  laurel  in  his  hands.  Just  as  Sylla  received  them, 
and  began  to  animate  them  to  the  intended  enterprise,  Homo- 
lo'icus  and  Anaxidamus,  two  Chxronians,  addressed  him,  with 
a  promise  to  cut  off  the  corps  that  occupied  Thurium,  if  he 
would  give  thesn  a  small  party  to  support  them  in  the  attempt; 
forthere  was  a  path  which  the  barbarians  were  not  apprised  of, 
leading  from  a  place  called  Petrochus,  by  the  temple  of  the 
Muses,  to  a  part  of  the  mountain  that  overlooked  them ;  from 
*  whence  it  was  easy  either  to  destroy  them  with  stones,  or  drive 
them  down  into  the  plain.  Sylla,  finding  the  character  of  these 
men  for  courage  and  fidelity  supported  by  Gabinius,  ordered 
them  to  put  the  thing  in  execution. — ^Mean  time  he  drew  up 
his  forces,  and  placed  the  cavalr}*  in  the  wings;  taking  the  right 

•  Tlus  river  IS  afterwards  called  Molus;  but  which  is  the  right  reading  is 
unc^rtidn. 


himself,  and  giving  the  left  to  Murffina.  Gallus"^  and  Hor« 
tensius,  hts  lieutenants,  commanded  a  bodjr  of  reserve  in  the 
rear,  and  kept  watch  upon  the  heights,  to  prevent  their  heing 
surrounded.  For  it  was  easy  to  see  that  the  enemy  were  pre- 
paring  with  their  wings,  which  consisted  of  an  infinite  num- 
ber of  horse,  and  all  their  light*«rmed  fotot,  troops  that  could 
move  with  great  agility,  and  wind  away  at  pleasure,  to  take  a 
circuit  and  quite  enclose  the  Roman  army. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  two  Chaeroneans,  supported,  according 
to  Sylla's  order,  by  a  party  commanded  by  Ericus,  stole  un- 
observed up  Thurium,  and  gained  the  summit.  As  soon  as 
they  made  their  appearance,  the  barbarians  were  struck  with 
consternation,  and  sought  refuge  in  fligfht ;  but  in  the  confu- 
sion many  of  them  perished  by  means  of  each  other.  For, 
unable  to  find  any  firm  footing,  as  they  moved  down  the  steep 
mountain,  they  fell  upon  the  spears  of  those  that  were  next  be- 
fore  them,  or  else  pushed  them  down  the  precipice.  All  this 
while  the  enemy  were  pressing  upon  them  from  above,  and 
galling  them  behind  ;  insomuch  that  three  thousand  men  were 
killed  upon  Thurium.  As  to  those  who  got  down,  some  feD 
into  the  hands  of  Mursena,  who  met  them  in  good  order,  and 
easily  cut  them  in  pieces;  others  who  fled  to  the  main  body, 
under  Archelaiis,  wnerever  they  fell  in  with  it,  filled  it  widi 
terror  and  dismay;  and  this  was  the  thing  that  gave  the  offi- 
cers most  trouble,  and  principally  occasioned  the  defeat.  Sylla, 
taking  advantage  of  their  disorder,  moved  with  such  vigour 
and  expedition^  to  the  charge,  that  he  prevented  the  effect  of 
the  armed  chariots.  For  the  chief  strength  of  those  chariots 
consists  in  the  course  they  run,  and  in  the  impetuosity  conse- 
quent upon  it ;  and  if  they  have  but  a  short  compass,  they  are 
as  insignificant  as  arrows  sent  from  a  bow  not  well  drawn. 
This  was  the  case  at  present  with  respect  to  the  barbarians. 
Their  chariots  moved  at  first  so  slow,  and  their  attacks  were 
so  lifeless,  that  the  Romans  clapped  theif  hands,  and  received 
them  with  the  utmost  ridicule.  They  even  called  far  fresh 
ones,  as  they  used  to  do  in  Ae  Hippodrome  at  Rome. 

Upon  this,  the  infantry  engaged.  The  barbaiians,  for  their 
part,  tried  what  the  long  pikes  would  do ;  and,  by  locking  their 
shields  together,  endeavoured  to  keep  themselves  in  good  or- 
der. As  for  the  Romans,  after  their  spears  had  had  all  die  effect 
that  could  be  expected  from  them,  Aey  drew  their  swords,  and  * 
met  the  scimitars  of  the  enemy,  with  a  strength  which  a  just 
indignation  inspires.  For  Mithridates'  generals  had  brought 
over  fifteen  thousand  slaves,  upon  a  proclamation  of  liberty, 
and  placed  them  among  the  heavy-armed  infantry.     On  which 

*  Guarii^  after  Appian's  MUkrid,  reads  Oalba,  Aud  so  it  is  in  several  mR' 
i))l9criptB.    Dacier  proposes  to  read  Balbw,  which  mine  occurs  afterwards. 
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occasion^  a  certain  centurion  is  «aid  thus  to  have  expressed 
himself :-—"  Surely  these  are  the  Saturnalia  ;  for  we  never  saw 
slaves  have  any  share  of  liberty  at  another  time."  However, 
as  their  ranks  were  so  close,  and  their  file  so  deep,  that  they 
could  not  easily  be  broken,  and  as  they  exerted  a  spirit  which 
could  not  be  expected  from  them,  they  were  not  repulsed  and 
put  in  disorder  oil  the  archers  and  slingers  of  the  second  line 
discharged  all  their  fury  upon  them. 

Archelaiis  was  now  extending  his  right  wing,  in  order  to  sur* 
round  the  Romans,  and  Hortensius,  with  the  cohorts  under 
his  command,  pushed'  down  to  take  him  in  flank.  But  Ar- 
chelaiis, by  a  sudden  manoeuvre,  turned  against  him  with  two 
thousand  horse  whom  he  had  at  hand,  and,  by  little  and  little, 
drove  him  towards  the  mountains ;  so  that,  being  separated 
from  the  main  body,  he  was  in  danger  of  being  quite  hemmed 
in  by  the  enemy.  Sylla,  informed  of  this,  pushed  up  with  his 
right  wing,  which  had  not  yet  engaged,  to  the  assistance  of 
Hortensius.  On  the  other  hand,  Archelaiis,  conjecturing,  from 
the  dust  that  flew  about,  the  real  state  of  the  case,  left  Hor- 
tensius, and  hastened  back  to  the  right  of  the  Roman  army, 
from  whence  Sylla  had  advanced,  in  hopes  of  finding  it  with- 
out a  commander. 

At  the  same  time  Taxiles  led  on  the  Chakaspidea  against 
Mursna,  so  that  shouts  were  set  up  on  both  sides,  which  were 
re-echoed  by  the  neighbouring  mountains.  Sylla  now  stopped 
to  consider  which  way  he  should  direct  his  course.  At  length, 
concluding  to  return  to  his  own  pest,  he  sent  Hortensius  with  four 
cohorts  to  the  assistance  of  Muraena,  and  himself  with  the  fifth 
made  up  to  his  right  wing  with  the  utmost  expedition.  He 
found  that  without  him  it  kept  a  good  countenance  against  the 
troops  of  Archelaiis ;  but  as  soon  as  he  appeared,  his  men 
made  such  prodigious  efforts,  that  they  routed  the  enemy  en- 
tirely, and  pursued  them  to  the  river  and  mount  Acontium. 

Amidst  this  success,  Sylla  was  not  unmindful  of  Mursena's 
danger,  but  hastened  with  a  reinforcement  to  that  quarter.  He 
found  him,  however,  victorious,  and  therefore  had  nothing  to 
do  but  to  join  in  the  pursuit.  Great  numbers  of  the  barba- 
rians fell  in  the  field  oi  battle,  and  still  greater  as  they  were 
endeavouring  to  gain  their  entrenchments ;  so  that  out  of  so 
many  myriads,  only  ten  thousand  men  reached  Chalcis.  Sylla 
says  he  missed  only  fourteen  of  his  men,  and  two  of  these 
came  up  in  the  evening.  For  this  reason  he  inscribed  his 
trophies  to  Mars^  to  Victory^  and  Venus^  to  show  that  he  was 
no  less  indebted  to  good  fortune,  than  to  capacity  and  valour, 
for  the  advantages  he  had  gained  for  the  victory-  won.  The 
trophy  I  am  speaking  of  was  erected  on  the  plam,  where  the 
troops  of  Archelaiis  began  to  give  way,  and  to  fly  to  the  river 
Molus.    The  other  ^rophy  upon  the  top  of  Thuriivn,  in  me- 
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mory  of  their  getting  above  the  barbarians,  was  inscribed  in 
Greek  characters  to  the  valour  of  Homohicus  and  Anaxtdamui, 

He  exhibited  games  on  this  occasion  at  Thebes,  in  a  theatre 
erected  for  that  purpose  near  the  fountain  of  (Edipus.*  But 
the  judges  were  taken  from  otiier  cities  of  Greece,  by  reason 
of  the  implacable  hatred  he  bore  the  Thebans.  He  deprived 
them  of  half  their  territories,  which  he  consecrated  to  the  P}-- 
thian  Apollo  and  the  Olympian  Jupiter;  leaving  orders  that 
out  of  their  revenues  the  money  should  be  repaid  which  he  had 
taken  from  their  temples. 

After  this  he  received  news  that  Flaccus,  who  was  of  die 
opposite  faction,  was  elected  consul,  and  that  he  was  bringing 
a  great  army  over  the  Ionian,  in  pretence  against  Mithridates, 
but  in  reality  against  him.  He  therefore  marched  into  Thes- 
saly  to  meet  him.  However,  when  he  was  arrived  at  Me&tea, 
intelligence  was  brought  him  from  several  quarters,  that  the 
countries  behind  him  were  laid  waste  by  another  army  of  the 
king's,  superior  to  the  former.  Dorylaiis  was  arrived  at 
Chalcis  with  a  large  fleet,  which  brought  over  eighty  thousand 
men,  of  the  best  equipped  and  best  disciplined  troops  of  Mith- 
ridates.  With  these  he  entered  Bceotia,  and  made  himself 
master  of  the  country,  in  hopes  of  drawing  Sylla  to  a  battle. 
Archelaus  remonstrated  agamst  that  measure,  but  Dorylaiis 
was  so  far  from  regarding  him,  that  he  scrupled  not  to  assert, 
that  so  many  myriads  of  men  could  not  have  been  lost  without 
treachery.  But  Sylla  soon  turned  back,  and  showed  Dorylaiis 
how  prudent  the  advice  was  which  he  had  rejected,  and  what 
a  proper  sense  its  author  had  of  the  Roman  valour.  Indeed, 
Dorylaiis  himself,  after  some  slight  skirmishes  with  Sylla  at 
Tilphosium,  was  the  first  to  agr^e  that  action  was  not  the  thing 
to  be  pursued  any  longer,  but  that  the  war  was  to  be  spun  out, 
and  decided  at  last  by  dint  of  money. 

However,  the  plain  of  Orchomenus,  where  they  were  en- 
camped, being  most  advantageous  for  those  whose  chief 
strength  consisted  in  cavalry,  gave  fresh  spirits  to  ArchdaUs. 
For  of  all  the  plains  of  Bceotia  the  largest  and  most  beautiful 
is  this,  which,  without  either  tree  or  bush,  extends  itself  from 
the  gates  of  Orchomenus  to  the  fens  in  which  the  river  Melas 
loses  itself.  That  river  rises  under  the  walls  of  the  city  just 
mentioned,  and  is  the  only  Grecian  river  which  is  navigable 
from  its  source.  About  the  summer  solstice  it  overflows  like 
the  Nile,  and  produces  plants  of  the  same  nature ;  only  they 
are  meagre,  and  bear  but  little  fruit.  Its  course  is  short,  great 
])art  of  it  soon  stopping  in  those  dark  and  muddy  fens.     The 

•  Fausanias  icl]s  us  tliis  fountain  was  so  called,  because  05dipus  there  washed 
oft"  the  blood  ho  was  stained  with  in  the  murder  of  his  father. 
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reit  falh  into  the  river  Cephiaus,  about  the  place  where  the 
water  is  bordered  with  such  excellent  canes  for  flutes. 

The  two  armies  being  encamped  opposite  each  other,  Arche* 
laiis  attempted  not  any  thing.  But  Sylla  began  to  cut  trenches 
in  several  parts  of  the  field,  that  he  might,  if  possible,  drive 
the  enemy  from  the  firm  ground,  which  was  so  suitable  for 
cavalry,  and  force  them  upon  the  morasses.  The  barbarians 
could  not  bear  this,  but  upon  the  first  signal  from  their  gene* 
rals,  rode  up  at  full  speed,  and  handled  the  labourers  so  rudely, 
that  they  all  dispersed.  The  corps  too,  designed  to  support 
them,. was  put  to  flight.  Sylla  that  moment  leaped  from  his 
horse,  seized  one  of  the  ensigns,  and  pushed  through  the  mid* 
die  of  the  fugitives  towards  the  enemy,  cr}nng  out, — ^**  Here, 
Romans,  is  the  bed  of  honour  I  am  to  die  in.  Do  you,  when 
you  are  aaked  where  you  betrayed  your  general,  remember  to 
say,  it  was  at  Orchomenus."  These  words  stopped  them  in 
their  flight ;  besides,  two  cohorts  came  from  the  right  wing 
to  his  assistance,  and  at  the  head  of  this  united  corps  he  re- 
pulsed the  enemy, 

Sylla  then  drew  back  a  little,  to  give  his  troops  some  re* 
freshment;  after  which  he  brought  them  to  work  again,  in* 
tending  to  draw  a  line  of  circumvallation  round  the  barba* 
rians.  Hereupon  they  returned  in  better  order  than  before. 
Diogenes,  son-in-law  to  Archelaiis,  fell  gloriously  as  he  was 
performing  wonders  on  the  right.  Their  archers  were  charged 
so  close  by  the  Romans,,  that  they  had  not  room  to  manage 
their  bows,  and  therefore  took  a  quantity  of  arrows  in  their 
hands,  which  they  used  instead  of  swords,  and  with'  them 
killed  several  of  their  adversaries.  At  last,  however,  they  were 
broken  and  shut  up  in  their  camp,  where  they  passed  the  night 
in  great  misery  on  account  of  their  dead  and  wounded.  Next 
morning  Sylla  drew  out  his  men  to.  continue  the  trench;  and 
as  numbers  of  the  barbarians  came  out  to  engage  him,  he  ait- 
tacked  and  routed  them  so  effectually,  that,  in  the  terror  they 
were  in^  none  stood  to  guard  the  camp,  and  he  entered  it  with 
them. — The  fens  were  then  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  slain, 
and  the  lake  with  dead  bodies;  insomuch  that  even  now  many 
of  the  weapons  of  the  barbarians,  bows,  helmets,  fragments  of 
iron  breast-plates,  and  swords,  are  found  buried  in  the  mud, 
though  it  is  almost  two  hundred  years  since  that  battle.  Such 
is  the  account  we  have  of  the  actions  at  Chaeronea  and  Orcho- 
menus. 

Mean  while  Cinna  and  Carbo  behaved  with  so  much  ri^ur 
and  injustice  at  Rome  to  persons  of  the  greatest  distinction, 
that  many,  to  avoid  their  tyranny,  retired  to  Sylla's  camp,  as 
to  a  safe  harbour;  so  that  in  a  litde  time  he  had  a  kind  of  se- 
nate about  him.  Metella,  with  much  difficulty,  stole  from 
Rome  with  his  children,  and  came  to  tell  him,  that  his  enemies 

VOL.  II.  u  u 
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had  burnt  his  house  and  all  his  villas,  and  to  entreat  hint  to 
return  home,  where  his  help  was  so  much  wanted.  He  was 
much  perplexed  in  his  deliberations,  neither  choosing  to  neglect 
his  afBicted  country,  nor  knowing  how  to  go  and  leave  such  an 
important  object  as  the  Mithridatic  war  in  so  unfiDished  a 
state,  when  he  was  addressed  by  a  merchant  of  Delium,  called 
Archelaiis,  on  the  part  of  the  general  of  that  name,  who  wanted 
to  sound  him  about  an  accommodation,  and  to  treat  privately 
of  the  conditions  of  it. 

Sylla  was  so  charmed  with  the  thing,  that  he  hastened  to  a 
personal  conference  with  the  general.  Their  interview  was  on 
the  sea*coast  near  Delium,  where  stands  a  celebrated  temple  of 
Apollo.  Upon  their  meeting,  Archelaus  proposed  that  Sylla 
should  quit  the  Asiatic  and  Pontic  expedition,  and  turn  his 
%hole  attention  to  the  civil  war,  engaging  on  the  king's  behalf 
to  supply  him  with  money,  vessels,  and  troops.  Sylla  pro* 
posed,  in  answer,  that  Archelaus  should  quit  the  interest  of 
Mithridates,  be  appointed  king  in  his  place,  assume  the  title  of 
an  ally  to  the  Romans,  and  put  the  king's  shipping  in  his 
hands.  When  Archelaus  expressed  his  detestation  of  this 
treachery,  Sylla  thus  proceeded: — ^**Is  it  possible,  then,  that 
you,  Archelaus,  a  Cappadocian^  the  slave,  or^  if  you  please,  the 
friend  of  a  barbarous  king,  should  be  shocked  at  a  proposal, 
which,  however  in  some  respects  exceptional,  must  be  attended 
with  the  most  advantageous  consequences  ?  Is  it  possible  that 
to  me,  the  Roman  general,  to  Sylla,  you  should  take  upon  you 
to  talk  of  treachery? — As  if  you  were  not  that  same  Archelaus, 
who  at  Chaeronea  fled  with  a  handful  of  men,  the  poor  remains 
of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand,  who  hid  himself  two  days 
in  the  marshes  of  Orchomenus,  and  left  the  roads  of  Boeotia 
blocked  up  with  heaps  of  dead  bodies.^'  Upon  this  Archelaus 
had  recourse  to  entreaty,  and  begged  at  last  k  peace  for  Mith- 
ridates. This  was  allowed  upon  certain  conditions: — Mithri- 
dates was  to  give  up  Asia  and  Paphlagonia,  cede  Bithynia  to 
Micomedes,  and  Cappadocia  to  Ariobarzanes.  He  was  to 
allow  the  Romans  two  thousand  talents  to  defray  the  expense 
of  the  war,  besides  seventy  armed  galleys  fully  equipped. 
Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to  secure  Mithridates  in  the  rest 
of  his  dominions,  and  procure  him  the  title  of  friend  and  ally 
to  the  Romans. 

These  conditions  being  accepted  and  negociated,  Sylla  re- 
turned through  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  towards  the  Helles- 
pont. Archelaus,  who  accompanied  him,  was  treated  with 
the  greatest  respect,  and  when  he  happened  to  fall  sick  at  La- 
rissa,  Sylla  halted  there  for  some  time,  and  showed  him  all  the 
attention  he  could  have  paid  to  his  own  geneiral  officers,  or  even 
to  his  colleague  himself.  This  circumstance  rendered  the  bat- 
tle of  Chaeronea  a  little  suspected,  as  if  it  had  been  gained  by 
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unfair  means;  and  what  added  to  the  suspicion  was,  the  re- 
storing of  all  the  prisoners  of  Mithridates  except  Aristion,  the 
avowed  enemy  of  Archelaus,  who  was  taken  off  by  poison. 
But  what  confirmed  the  whole,  was  the  cession  of  ten  thousand 
acres  in  Euboea  to  the  Cappadocian,  and  the  title  that  was  given 
him  of  friend  and  ally  to  the  Romans.  Sylla,  however,  in  his 
Commentaries,  obviates  all  these  censures. 

During  his  stay  at  Larissa,  he  received  an  embassy  from 
Mithridates,  entreating  him  no*  to  insist  upon  his  giving  up 
Paphlagonia,  and  representing  that  the  demand  of  shipping 
was  inadmissible.  Sylla  heard  these  remonstrances  with  in- 
dignation:— "What,"  said  he,  *'does  Mithridates  pretend  to 
keep  Paphlagonia,  and  refuse  to  send  the  vessels  I  demanded^ 
Mithridates,  whom  I  should  have  expected  to  entreat  me  on 
his  knees  that  I  would  spare  that  right  hand  which  had  slain 
so  many  Romans.  But  I  am  satisfied  that,  when  I  return  to 
Asia,  he  will  change  his  style.  While  he  resides  at  Pergamus, 
he  can  direct  at  ease  the  war  he  has  not  seen."  The  ambas- 
sadors were  struck  dumb  with  this  indignant  answer,  while 
Archelaus  endeavoured  to  sooth  and  appease  the  anger  of 
Sylla,  by  every  mitigating  expression,  and  bathing  his  hand 
with  his  tearsl  At  length  he  prevailed  on  the  Roman  general 
to  send  him  to  Mithridates,  assuring  him  that  he  would  obtain 
his  consent  to  all  the  articles,  or  perish  in  the  attempt. 

Sylla,  upon  this  assurance,  dismissed  him,  and  invaded 
Medica,  where  he  committed  great  depredations,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Macedonia.  He  received  Archelaus  at  Philippi, 
who  informed  him  that  he  had  succeeded  perfectly  well  in  his 
negociation,  but  that  Mithridates  was  extremely  desirous  of  an 
interview.  •  His  reason  for  it  was  this:  Fimbria,  who  had  slain 
the  consul  Flaccus,  one  of  the  heads  of  the  opposite  faction, 
and  defeated  the  king's  generals,  was  now  marching  against 
Mithridates  himself.  Mithridates,  alarmed  at  this,  wanted  to 
form  a  friendship  with  Sylla. 

Their  interview  was  at  Dardanus,  in  the  country  of  Troaa. 
Mithridates  came  with  two  hundred  galleys,  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  foot,  six  thousand  horse,  and  a  great  number  of  armed 
chariots.  Sylla  had  no  more  than  four  cohorts  and  two  hun- 
dred horse.  Mithridates  came  forward,  and  offered  him  his 
hand ;  but  Sylla  first  asked  him, — "  Whether  he  would  stand  to 
the  conditions  that  Archelaus  had  settled  with  him?"  The  king 
hesitated  upon  it,  and  Sylla  then  said, — ^"It  is  for  petitioners  to 
speak  first,  and  for  conquerors  to  hear  in  silence."  Mithri- 
dates then  began  a  long  harangue,  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
apologize  for  himself,  by  throwing  the  blame  partly  upon  the 
gods,  and  partly  upon  the  Romans.  At  length  Sylla  inter- 
rupted him, — ^^  I  have  often,"  said  he, "  heard  that  Mithridates 
was  a  good  orator,  but  now  I  know  it  by  experience,  since  he 
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has  been  able  to  give  a  colour  to  such  unjust  and  abomisdlite 
deeds."  Then  he  set  fo^  in  bitter  terms,  and  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  could  not  be  replied  to,  the  king's  shameful  conduct, 
and,  in  conclusion,  asked  him  again,—**  Whether  he  would 
abide  by  the  conditions  settled  with  Archelatis  ?"  Upon  his 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  Sylla  took  him  in  his  arms  and 
saluted  him.  Then  he  presented  to  him  the  two  kings,  Ario-* 
barzanes  and  Nicomedes,  and  reconciled  them  to  each  other. 

Mithridates,  having  delivered  up  to  him  seventy  of  his 
ships,  and  five  hundred  archers,  sailed  back  to  Pontus.  Sylla 
perceived  that  his  troops  were  much  offended  at  the  peace ; 
they  thought  it  an  insufferable  thing,  that  a  prince,  who,  of  all 
the  kings  in  the  universe,  was  the  bitterest  enemy  to  Rome, 
who  had  caused  a  hundred  and  fifty  ^thousand  Romans  to  be 
murdered  in  Asia  in  one  day,  should  go  off  with  the  wealth  and 
spoils  of  Asia,  which  he  had  been  plundering  and  oppressing 
full  four  years.  But  he  excused  himself  to  them  by  observing, 
that  they  should  never  have  been  able  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  both  Fimbria  and  Mithridates,  if  they  had  joined  their 
forces. 

f'rom  thence  he  marched  against  Fimbria,  who  was  en-' 
camped  at  Thyatira;  and  having  marked  out  a  camp  very  near 
him,  he  began  upon  the  entrenchment.  The  soldiers  of  Fim- 
bria came  out  in  their  vests,  and  saluted  those  of  Sylla,  and 
readily  assisted  them  in  their  work.  Fimbria  seeing  this 
desertion,  and  withal  dreading  Sylla  as  an  implacable  enemy, 
despatched  himself  upon  the  spot. 

Sylla  laid  a  fine  upon  Asia  of  twenty  thousand  talents ; 
and,  beside  this,  the  houses  of  private  persons  were  ruined  by 
the  insolence  and  disorder  of  the  soldiers  he  quart!bred  upon 
them.  For  he  commanded  every  householder  to  give  the  sol- 
dier who  lodged  with  him  sixteen  drachmas  a  day,  and  to  pro- 
vide a  supper  for  him  and  as  many  friends  as  he  chose  to 
invite.  A  centurion  was  to  have  fiity  drachmas  a  day,  and  one 
dress  to  wear  within  doors,  and  another  in  public. 

These  things  settled,  he  set  sail  from  Ephesus  with  his  whole 
fleet,  and  reached  the  harbour  of  Pirsus  the  third  day.  At 
Athens  he  got  himself  initiated  in  the  mysteries  of  Ceres,  and 
from  that  city  he  took  with  him  the  library  of  Apellicon  and 
Teian,  in  which  were  most  of  the  works  of  Aristotle  and 
Theophrastus,  books  at  that  time  not  sufficiently  known  to  the 
world.  When  they  were  brought  to  Rome,  it  is  said  that  Ty- 
rannio  the  grammarian  prepared  many  of  them  for  publica- 
tion,* and  that  Andronius  the  Rhodian,  getting  the  manu- 

•  The  I^tin  interpreter  renders  tvonauaurdLr^at  interverHwe^  and  Dacier 
lUtovma,  both  which  sig'nify  corwerted  to  /as  fnon  use.  But  they  are  certMRly 
wrong.  A^wMMt*9ao-^M  has  that  sense.  Besides,  Cicero  and  Strubo  g^ve  T^Tan- 
1HO  a  character  that  «ets  him  fcbove«py  msanness. 
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scripts  by  his  tnetms,  did  actually  publish  them,  together  #ith 
those  indexes  that  are  now  in  every  body's  hands.  The  old 
t^eripatetks  appear,  indeed,  to  have  been  men  of  curiosity  and 
erudition ;  but  they  had  neither  met  with  many  of  Aristotles* 
and  Theophrastus'  books,  nor  were  those  they  did  meet  with 
correct  copies ;  because  the  inheritance  of  Neleus  the  Scepsian, 
to  whom  Theophrastus  left  his  works,  fell  into  mean  and  ob- 
scure hands. 

During  Sylla's  stay  at  Athens,  he  felt  a  painful  numbness 
in  his  feet,  which  Strabo  calls  the  lisping'  oj  the  gout.  This 
obliged  him  to  sail  to  iEdepsus,  for  the  benefit  of  the  warm 
baths,  where  he  lounged  away  the  day  with  mimics  and  buf- 
foons, and  all  the  train  of  Bacchus.  One  day  as  he  was  walk- 
ing by  the  sea*side,  some  fishermen  presented  him  with  a  curi- 
ous dish  of  fish.  Delighted  with  the  present,  he  asked  the 
people  of  what  country  they  were,  and  when  he  heard  they 
were  Alieans, — **  What,"  said  he,  ••*  are  any  of  the  Alseans  then 
alive  ?"  for  in  pursuance  of  his  victory  at  Orchomenus,  he  had 
rased  three  cities  of  Boeotia,  Anthedon,  Larymna,  and  Alaese. 
The  poor  men  were  struck  dumb  with  fear,  but  he  told  them 
with  a  smile, — ^^  They  might  go  away  quite  happy,  for  they 
had  brought  very  respectable  mediators  with  them."  The 
Alsans  tell  us  that  from  that  time  they  took  courage,  and  re- 
established themselves  in  their  old  habitations. 

Sylla,  now  recovered,  passed  through  Thessaly  and  Mace- 
donia to  the  sea,  intending  to  cross  over  from  Dyrrachium, 
to  Brundusium,  with  a  fleet  of  twelve  hundred  sail.  In  that 
neighbourhood  stands  Apollonia,  near  which  is  a  remarkable 
spot,  of  ground  called  Nymphseum.'N'  The  lawns  and  mea- 
dows are  of  incomparable  verdure,  though  interspersed  with 
springs  from  which  continually  issues  fire.  In  this  place,  we 
are  told,  a  satyr  was  taken  asleep,  exactly  such  as  statuaries 
and  painters  represent  to  us.  He  was  brought  to  Sylla,  and 
interrogated  in  many  languages  who  he  was;  but  he  uttered 
nothing  intelligible ;  his  accent  being  harsh  and  inarticulate, 
something  between  the  neighing  of  a  horse  and  the  bleating  of 
a  goat.  Sylla  was  shocked  with  his  appearance,  and  ordered 
him  to  be  taken  out  of  his  presence. 

When  he  was  upon  the  point  of  embarking  with  his  troops,  he 
began  to  be  afraid,  that  as  soon  as  they  reached  Italy,  they 
would  disperse  and  retire  to  their  respective  cities.  Hereupon 
they  came  to  him  of  their  own  accord,  and  took  an  oath  that 
they  should  stand  by  him  to  the  last,  and  not  wilfully  do  any 

*  In  this  place  the  Nymphs  had  an  ortcle,  of  the  manner  of  consulting  which, 
Dion.  (1.  41,)  tells  us  sereral  ridiculous  stories.  Strabo^  speaking  of  it  in  his 
serenth  book,  teUs  us  the  Nymphttum  n  a  roclc»  out  of  which  issues  fire,  and 

that  beneath  it  flow  streams  of  flaming  bitupen. 
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damage  to  Italy.  And  as  they  saw  he  would  want  large  sums 
of  money,  they  went  and  collected  each  as  much  as  they  could 
afford,  and  brought  it  him.  He  did  not,  however,  receive  their 
contribution,  but  having  thanked  them  for  their  attachment, 
and  encouraged  them  to  hope  the  best,  he  set  sail.  He  had  to 
go,  as  he  himself  tells  us,  against  fifteen  generals  of  the  other 
party,  who  had  under  them  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
cohorts.  But  heaven  gave  him  evident  tokens  of  success.  He 
sacrificed  immediately  upon  his  landing  at  Tarentum,  and  the 
liver  of  the  victim  had  the  plain  impression"*^  of  a  crown  of 
laurel,  with  two  strings  hanging  down.  A  litde  before  his 
passage,  there  were  seen  in  the  day-time  upon  Mount  He- 
pheum,t  in  Campania,  two  great  he-goats  engaged,  which  used 
all  the  movements  that  men  do  in  fighting.  The  phenomenon 
raised  itself  by  degrees  from  the  earth  into  the  air,  where  it 
dispersed  itself  in  die  manner  of  shadowy  phantoms,  and  quite 
disappeared. 

A  little  after  this,  young  Marius,  and  Norbanus  the  consul, 
with  two  very  powerful  bodies,  presumed  to  attack  Sylla ;  who, 
without  any  regular  disposition  of  his  troops,  or  order  of  bat- 
tle, by  the  mere  valour  and  impetuosity  of  his  soldiers,  after 
having  slain  seven  thousand  of  the  enemy,  obliged  Norbanus 
to  seek  a  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Capua.  This  success  he 
mentions  as  the  cause  why  his  soldiers  did  not  desert,  but  de- 
spised the  enemy,  though  greatly  superior  in  numbers.  He 
tells  us,  moreover,  that  an  enthusiastic  servant  of  Pontius,  in 
the  town  of  Silvium,  announced  him  victorious,  upon  the  com- 
municated authority  of  Bellona,  but  informed  him  at  the  same 
time,  that  if  he  did  not  hasten,  the  Capitol  would  be  burnt. 
This  actually  happened  on  the  day  predicted,  which  was  the 
sixth  of  July.  About  this  time  it  was  that  Marcus  LucuUus, 
one  of  Sylla's  officers,  who  had  no  more  than  sixteen  cohorts 
under  his  command,  found  himself  on  the  point  of  engaging 
an  enemy  who  had  fifty ;  though  he  had  the  utmost  confidence 
in  the  vsdour  of  his  troops,  yet  as  many  of  them  were  without 
arms,  he  was  doubtful  about  the  onset.  While  he  was  de- 
liberating about  the  matter,  a  gentle  breeze  bore  from  a  neigh- 
bouring field  a  quantity  of  flowers  that  fell  on  the  shields  and 
helmets  of  the  soldiers,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  appeared 
to  be  crowned  with  garlands.  This  circumstance  had  such  an 
•  effect  upon  them,^  that  they  charged  the  enemy  with  double 

*  The  priestA  traced  the  figures  they  wanted  upon  the  liver  on  their  hands, 
and  by  holding  it  very  close,  easily  made  the  impression  upon  it  while  it  wak 
warm  and  pliant. 

j-  There  is  no  such  mountain  as  Hephatum  known.  livy  mentions  the  hills 
of  TifaU  near  Capua. 

4  The  use  that  the  ancient  Romans  as  well  as  Greeks  made  of  enthufiastn 
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\'igour  and, courage,  killed  eighteen  thousand,  and  became 
complete  masters  of  the  field,  and  of  the  camps.  This  Marcus 
LucuIIus  was  brother  to  that  Lucullus  who  afterwards  con- 
quered Mithridates  and  Tigranes. 

Sylla  still  saw  himself  surrounded  with  armies  and  power- 
ful enemies,  to  whom  he  was  inferior  in  point  of  force,  and 
therefore  had  recourse  to  fraud.  He  made  Scipio,  one  of 
the  consuls,  some  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  upon  which 
many  interviews  and  conferences  ensued.  But  Sylla,  always 
finding  some  pretence  for  gaining  time,  was  corrupting  Scipio's 
soldiers,  all  the  while  by  means  of  his  own,  who  were  as  well 
practised  as  their  general  in  every  art  of  solicitation.  They 
entered  their  adversaries'  camp,  and  mixing  among  them,  soon 
gained  them  over,  some  by  money,  some  by  fair  promises,  and 
others  by  the  most  insinuating  adulation.  At  last,  Sylla  ad- 
vancing to  their  entrenchments,  with  twenty  cohorts,  Scipio's 
men  saluted  them  as  fellow- soldiers,  and  came  out  and  joined 
them  ;  so  that  Scipio  was  left  alone  in  his  tent,  where  he  was 
taken,  but  immediately  after  dismissed  in  safety.  These 
twenty  cohorts  were  Sylla's  decoy-birds,  by  which  he  drew 
forty  more  into  his  net,  and  then  brought  them  altogether  into 
his  camp.  On  this  occasion  Carbo  is  reported  to  have  said, 
that  in  Sylla  he  had  to  contend  both  with  a  fox  and  a  lion,  but 
the  foK  gave  him  the  most  trouble. 

The  year  following,  young  Marius  being  consul,  and  at  the 
head  of  fourscore  cohorts,  gave  Sylla  the  challenge.  Sylla 
was  very  ready  to  accept  it,  that  day  in  particular,  on  account 
of  a  dream  he  had  the  night  before.  He  thought  he  saw  old 
Marius,  who  had  now  been  long  dead,  advising  his  son  to  be- 
ware of  the  ensuing  day,  as  big  with  mischief  to  him.  This 
made  Sylla  impatient  for  the  combat.  The  first  step  he  took 
towards  it  was  to  send  for  Dolabella,  who  had  encamped  at 
some  distance.  The  enemy  had  blocked  up  the  roads ;  and 
Sylla's  troops  were  much  harassed  in  endeavouring  to  open 
them.  Besides,  a  violent  rain  happened  to  fall,  and  still  more 
imcommoded  them  in  their  work.  Hereupon  the  officers  went 
and  entreated  Sylla  to  defer  the  battle  till  another  day,  show- 
ing him  how  his  men  were  beaten  out  with  fatigue,  and  seated 
upon  the  ground  with  their  shields  under  them.  Sylla  yielded 
to  their  arguments,  though  with  great  reluctance,  and  gave 
them  orders  to  entrench  themselves. 

and  superstition,  in  war  particiJarly,  was  so  g[reat,  and  so  frequent,  that  it 
appears  to  take  off  much  from  the  idea  of  their  native  courage  and  valour. 
The  slightest  circumstance^  as  in  the  improbable  instance  referred  to,  of  a 
preternatural  kind,  or  bearing  the  least  shadow  of  a  religious  ceremony,  would 
animate  them  to  those  exploits,  which,  though  a  rational  valour  was  certainly 
capable  of  effecting  them,  without  such  influence  they  would  never  have  un- 
dertaken. 
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They  were  just  begun  to  put  these  orders  in  e»cution^  when 
Marius  rode  boldly  up,  in  hopes  of  finding  them  dispersed  and 
in  great  disorder.     Fortune  seized  this  moment  tor  accom- 

1>lidiin^  Sylla's  dream.  His  soldiers,  fired  with  indignation^ 
eft  their  work,  stuck  their  pikes  in  the  trench,  and  with  drawn 
swords  and  loud  shouts  ran  to  the  charge.  The  enemy  made 
but  a  slight  resistance  ;  they  were  routed,  and  vast  numbers 
slain  in  dieir  flight.  Marius  himself  fled  to  Prsneete,  where 
he  found  the  gates  shut ;  but  a  rope  was  let  down,  to  which 
he  fastened  himself,  and  so  he  was  taken  up  over  the  wall. 

Some  authors  indeed  write,  and  among  the  rest  Penestella, 
that  M^us  saw  nothing  of  the  battle,  but  that  being  oppress- 
ed with  watching  and  fatigue,  he  laid  himself  down  in  a  shade, 
after  the  signal  was  given,  and  was  not  awaked  without  diffi- 
culty when  all  was  lost.  Sylla  says,  he  lost  only  three  and 
twenty  men  in  this  battle,  Uiough  he  killed  ten  thousand  of 
the  enemy,  and  took  eight  thousand  prisoners.  He  was  equally 
successful  with  respect  to  his  lieutenants,  Pompey,  Crassus, 
Metellus,  and  Servilius,  who,  without  any  miscarriage  at  all, 
or  with  none  of  any  consequence,  defeated  great  and  power- 
ful armies ;  insomuch  that  Carbo,  who  was  &e  chief  support 
of  the  opposite  party,  stole  out  of  his  camp  by  night,  and  pass* 
cd  over  into  Africa. 

The  last  conflict  Sylla  had,  was  with  Telesinus  the  Samnite, 
who  entered  the  lists  like  a  fresh  champion  against  one  that 
was  weary,  and  was  near  throwing  him  at  the  very  gates  of 
Rome.  Telesinus  had  collected  a  great  body  of  forces,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  Lucanian  named  Lamponius,  and  was 
hastening  to  the  relief  of  Marius,  who  was  besieged  in  Prae- 
neste.  But  he  got  intelligence  that  Sylla  and  Pomp^  were 
advancing  against  him  by  long  marches,  the  one  to  taie  him 
in  front,  and  the  other  in  rear,  and  that  he  was  in  the  utmost 
danger  of  being  hemmed  in  both  before  and  behind.  In  this 
case,  like  a  man  of  great  abilities  and  experience  of  the  most 
critical  kind,  he  decamped  by  night,  and  marched  with  his 
whole  army  directly  towards  Rome ;  which  .was  in  so  unguard- 
ed a  condition,  that  he  might  have  entered  it  without  diffi- 
culty. But  he  stopped  when  he  wais  only  ten  furlongs  from 
the  CoUine  Gate,  and  contented  himself  with  passing  the  night 
before  the  walls,  greatly  encouraged  and  elevated  at  the 
thought  of  having  outdone  so  many  great  commanders  in 
point  of  generalship. 

Early  next  morning  the  young  nobility  mounted  their  horses, 
and  fell  upon  them.  He  defeated  them,  and  killed  a  consi- 
derable number ;  among  the  rest  fell  Appius  Claudius,  a  young 
man  of  spirit,  and  of  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in 
Rome.  The  city  was  now  full  of  terror  and  confusion-*the 
women  ran  about  the  streets,  bewailing  themselves^  as  if  it 
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nra^a  just  going  to  be  taken  by  assault— -when  Balbus,  who  was 
«ent  before  by  Sylla,  appeared  advancing  at  full  speed,  with 
seven  hundred  horse.  He  stopped  just  long  enough  to  give 
his  horses  time  to  cool,  and  then  bridled  them  again,  and  pro* 
ceeded  to  keep  the  enemy  in  play. 

In  tl^e  mean  time  Sylla  made  his  appearance,  and  having 
caused  his  first  ranks  to  take  a  speedy  refreshment,  he  began 
to  put  them  in  order  of  battle.  Dolabella  ?nd  Torquatus 
pressed  him  to  wait  some  time,  and  not  lead  his  men  in  that 
fatigued  condition  to  an  engagement  that  must  prove  decisive. 
For  he  had  not  now  to  do  with  Carbo  and  Marius,  but  with 
Samnites  and  Lucanians,  the  most  inveterate  enemies  to  the 
Roman  name.  However,  he  overruled  their  motion^,  and  or- 
dered the  trumpets  to  sound  to  the  charge,  though  now  it  was 
so  late  as  the  tenth  hour  of  the  day.  There  was  no  battle 
during  the  whole  war  fought  with  such  obstinacy  as  this.  The 
right  wing,  commanded  by  Crassus,  had  greatly  the  advan- 
tage; but  the  left  was  much  distressed,  and  began  to  give 
way.  Sylla  made  up  to  his  assistance.  He  rode  a  white 
horse  of  uncommon  spirit  and  swiftness  ;  and  two  of  the  ene- 
my, knowing  him  by  it,  levelled  their  spears  at  him.  He  him- 
self perceived  it  not,  but  his  groom  did,  and  with  a  sudden 
lash  made  his  horse  spring  forward,  so  that  the  spears  only 
grazed  his  tail,  and  fixed  themselves  in  the  ground.  It  is  said, 
that  in  all  his  battles  he  wore  in  his  bosom  a  small  golden 
image  of  Apollo,  which  he  brought  from  Delphi.  On  this  oc- 
casion he  kissed  it  with  particular  devotion,*  and  addressed 
it  in  these  terms: — ^^  O  Pythian  Apollo,  who  hast  conducted 
the  fortunate  Cornelius  Sylla  through  so  many  engagements 
with  honour ;  when  thou  hast  brought  him  to  the  threshold  of 
his  country,  wilt  thou  let  him  fall  there  inglorious,  by  the 
hands  of  his  own  citizens  ?" 

After  this  act  of  devotion,  Sylla  endeavoured  to  rally  his 
men ;  some  he  entreated,  some  he  threatened,  and  others  he 
forced  back  to  the  charge.  But  at  length  his  whole  left  wing 
was  routed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  mix  with  the  fugitives  to 
regain  his  camp,  after  having  lost  many  of  his  friends  of  the 
highest  distinction.  A  good  number,  too,  of  those  who  came 
out  of  the  city  to  see  the  battle,  were  trodden  under  foot,  and 
perished.  Nay,  Rome  itself  was  thought  to  be  absolutely  lost; 
and  the  siege  of  Prseneste,  where  Marius  had  taken  up  his 
quarters,  near  beincp  raised.  For  after  the  defeat,  many  of  the 
fugitives  repaired  mither,  and  desired  Lucretius  Ofella,  who 
had  the  direction  of  the  siege,  to  quit  it  immediately,  be- 
cause (they  said)  Sylla  was  slain,  and  his  enemies  masters  of 
Rome. 

*  By  this  it  appears,  that  the  heathens  made  the  same  use  of  tlie  images  of 
their  gods,  which  the  Romanists  do  of  images  and  relics. 
VOL.  II.  X  X 
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But  the  same  evening,  when  it  was  quite  dark,  there  came 
persons  to  Sylla^s  camp,  on  the  part  of  Crassus,  to  desire  re- 
ireshments  for  him,  and  his  soldiers  ;  for  he  had  defeated  Ae 
enemy,  and  pursued  them  to  Antemna,  where  he  was  sat  down 
to  besiege  them.  Along  with  this  news,  Sylla  was  informed, 
that  the  greatest  part  of  the  enemy  was  cut  off  in  the  action. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  it  was  day,  he  repaired  to  Antemna. 
There  three  thousand  of  the  other  faction  sent  deputies  to 
him  to  intercede  for  mercy ;  and  he  promised  them  impunity, 
on  conditioh  that  they  would  come  to  him  after  some  notable 
stroke  against  the  rest  of  his  enemies.  Confiding  in  his 
honour,  they  fell  upon  another  corps,  and  thus  many  of  them 
were  slain  by  the  hands  of  their  fellow-soldiers.  Sylla,  how- 
ever, .collected  these,  and  what  was  left  of  the  others,  to  the 
number  of  six  thousand,  into  the  circus ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  assembled  the  senate  in  the  temple  of  Bellona.  The 
moment  he  began  his  harangue,  his  soldiers,  as  they  had  been 
ordered,  fell  upon  those  six  thousand  poor  wretches,  and  cut 
them  in  pieces.  The  cry  of  such  a  number  of  people,  massa- 
cred in  a  place  of  no  great  extent,  as  may  well  be  imagined, 
was  very  dreadful.  The  senators  were  struck  widi  astonish- 
ment. But  he,  with  a  firm  and  unaltered  countenance,  con- 
tinuing his  discourse,  -— ^^  Bade  them  attend  to  what  he  was 
saying,  and  not  trouble  themselves  about  what  was  doiag 
without ;  for  the  noise  they  heard,  came  only  from  some  male- 
factors, whom  he  had  ordered  to  be  chastised." 

It  was  evident  from  hence  to  the  least  discerning  among 
the  Romans,  that  they  were  not  delivered  from  tyranny ;  they 
had  only  changed  their  tyrant.  M arius,  indeed,  from  the  first, 
was  of  a  harsh  and  severe  disposition,  and  power  did  not  pro- 
duce, it  only  added  to  his  cruelty.  But  Sylla,  at  the  beginning, 
bore  prosperity  with  great  moderation;  though  he  seemed 
more  attached  to  the  patricians,  it  was  thought  he  would  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people ;  he  had  loved  to  laugh  from  hia 
youth,  and  had  been  so  compassionate,  that  he  often  melted 
into  tears.  This  change  in  him,  therefore,  could  not  but  cast 
a  blemish  upon  power.  On  this  account  it  was  believed,  that 
high  honours  and  fortunes  will  not  suffer  men's  manners  to 
remain  in  their  original  simplicity,  but  that  it  begets  in  them 
indolence,  arrogance,  and  inhumanity.  Whether  power  does 
really  produce  such  a  change  of  disposition,  or  whether  it  only 
displays  the  native  badness  of  the  heart,  belongs,  however,  to 
another  department  of  letters  to  inquire. 

Sylla,  now  turning  himself  to  kill  and  to  destroy,  filled  the 
city  with  massacres,  which  had  neither  number  nor  bounds. 
He  even  gave  up  many  persons  against  whom  he  had  no  com- 
plaint, to  the  private  revenge  of  his  creatures.  At  last  one 
of  the  young  nobility,  named  Caius  Metellus,  ventured  to  put 
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these  questions  to  him  in  the  senate  :«^^^  Tell  us,  SyUa,  when 
we  shadl  have  an  end  of  our  calamities  i  how  far  thou  wilt  pro* 
ceed,  and  when  we  may  hope  thou  wilt  stop  ?  We  ask  thee  not 
to  spare  those  whom  thou  hast  marked  out  for  punishment, 
but  we  ask  an  exemption  from  anxiety  for  those  whom  thou 
hast  determined  to  save."  Sylla  said, — ^^  He  did  not  yet  know  . 
whom  he  should  save."  **  Then,"  replied  Metellus, — '*  let  us 
know  whom  thou  intendest  to  destroy ;"  and  Sylla  answered,-^ 
^^  He  would  do  it."  Some,  indeed,  ascribe  the  last  reply  to 
Aufidius,  one  of  Sylla's  flatterers. 

Immediately  upon  this,  he  proscribed  eighty  citizens,  with* 
out  consulting  any  of  the  magistrates  in  the  least.  And  as  the 

Eublic  expressed  their  indignation  at  this,  the  second  day  after 
e  proscribed  two  hundred  and  twenty  moref^  and  as  many 
on  the  third.  Then  he  told  the  people  from  the  ro*frt/iwy— 
'^  He  had  now  proscribed  all  that  he  remembered ;  and  such  as 
he  had  forgot  must  come  into  some  future  proscription." 
Death  was  the  punishment  he  ordained  for  any  one  who  should 
harbour  or  save  a  person  proscribed,  without  excepting  a  bro* 
ther,  a  son,  or  a  parent!  Such  was  to  be  the  reward  of  hu> 
manit)'!  But  two  talents  were  to  be  the  reward  of  murder, 
whether  it  were  a  slave  that  killed  his  master,  or  a  son  his 
father!  The  most  unjust  circumstance,  however,  of  all,  seem* 
ed  to  be,  that  he  declared  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  proscribed 
persons  infamous,  and  confiscated  their  goods ! 

The  lists  were  put  up  not  only  at  Rome,  but  in  all  the  cities 
of  Italy.  Neither  temple  of  the  gods,  nor  paternal  dwelling, 
nor  hearth  of  hospitality,  was  any  protection  against  murder. 
Husbands  were  despatched  in  the  bosoms  of  their  wives,  and 
sons  in  those  of  their  mothers.  And  the  sacrifices  to  resent- 
ment and  revenge,  were  nothing  to  those  who  fell  on  account 
of  their  wealth.  So  that  it  was  a  common  saying  among  the 
ruffians, — ^^  His  fine  house  was  the  death  of  such  a  one,  his 
gardens  of  another,  and  his  hot-baths  of  a  third."  Quintus 
Aurelius,  a  quiet  man,  who  thought  he  could  have  no  share 
in  those  miseries,  but  that  which  compassion  gave  him,  cam^ 
one  day  into  the  forum^  and  out  of  curiosity  read  the  names 
of  the  proscribed.  Finding  his  own,  however,  among  the 
rest,  he  cried  out, — ^^  Wretch  that  I  am  I  my  Alban  villa  pur- 
sues me;"  and  he  had  not  gone  far  before  a  ruffian  came  up 
and  killed  him. 

In  the  mean  time,  young  Marius  being  taken,*  slew  him- 
self. Sylla  then  came  to  Pr«neste,  where  at  first  he  tried  the 
inhabitants,  and  had  them  executed  singly.     But  afterwarda, 

*  He  was  not  taken ;  but  as  he  was  endeavouring  to  make  his  escape  by  a 
ftubtenaneous  passage,  he  found  it  beset  by  Sylla's  soldiers ;  whereupon  he 
•rdered  one  of  his  staves  to  kiU  him. 
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finding  he  had  not  leisure  for  such  formalities,  he  collected 
them  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand,  and  ordered  them  t9 
be  put  to  death,  excepting  only  one  who  had  formerly  enter- 
tained him  at  his  house.  This  man,  with  a  noble  spirit,  told 
him, — ^**  He  would  never  owe  his  life  to  the  destroyer  of  his 
country;''  and  voluntarily  mixing  with  the  crowd,  he  died 
with  his  fellow-citizens !  The  strangest,  however^  of  all  his 
proceedings,  was  that  with  respect  to  Catiline.  This  wretch 
had  killed  his  own  brother  during  the  civil  war,  and  now  he 
desired  Sylla  to  put  him  among  the  proscribed,  as  a  person  still 
alive ;  which  he  made  no  difficulty  of  doing.  Catilme,  in  re- 
turn, went  and  killed  one  Marcus  Marius,  who  was  of  the  op* 
posite  faction,  brought  his  head  to  Sylla,  as  he  sat  on  his  tri- 
bunal in  the  ybrum,  and  then  washed  his  hands  in  the  lustral 
water*  at  the  door  of  Apollo's  temple,  which  was  just  by- 

These  massacres  were  not  the  only  thing  that  afflicted  the 
Romans.  He  declared  himself  dictator,  reviving  that  office 
in  his  own  favour,  though  there  had  been  no  instance  of  it  for 
a  hundred  and  twenty  years.  He  got  a  decree  of  amnesty  for 
all  he  had  done;  and,  as  to  the  future,  it  invested  him  with 
power  of  life  and  death,  of  confiscating,  of  colonizing,  of  build- 
mg  or  demolishing  cities,  of  giving  or  taking  away  kingdoms 
at  his  pleasure.  He  exercised  his  power  in  such  an  insolent 
and  despotic  manner,  with  regard  to  confiscated  goods,  that 
his  applications  of  them  from  the  tribunal,  were  more  intoler- 
able than  the  confiscations  themselves.  He  gave  to  handsome 
Erostitutes,  to  harpers,  to  buffoons,  and  to  the  most  wicked  of 
is  enfranchised  slaves,  the  revenues  of  whole  cities  and  pro- 
vinces, and  compelled  women  of  condition  to  marry  some  of 
those  ruffians. 

He  was  desirous  of  an  alliance  with  Pompey  the  Great,  and 
made  him  divorce  the  wife  he  had,  in  order  to  his  marrying 
Emilia,  the  daughter  of  Scaurus  by  his  own  wife  Metella, 
though  he  had  to  force  her  from  Manius  Glabrio,  by  whom 
she  was  pregnant.  The  young  lady,  however,  died  in  child- 
bed, in  the  house  of  Pompey,  her  second  husband. 

Lucretius  Ofella,  who  had  besieged  Marius  in  Praeneste, 
now  aspired  to  the  consulship,  and  prepared  to  sue  for  it. 
Sylla  forbade  him  to  proceed ;  and  when  he  saw,  that  in  con- 
fidence of  his  interest  with  the  people,  he  appeared,  notwith- 
standing, in  public  as  a  candidate,  he  sent  one  of  the  centu- 
rions, who  attended  him  to  despatch  that  brave  man,  while  he 
himself  sat  on  his  tribunal  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pol- 

*  Here  is  another  instance  of  a  heathen  custom  adopted  by  the  Romanists. 
An  exclusion  from  the  use  of  this  holy  water,  was  considered  by  the  Greeks 
as  a  sort  of  excommunication.  We  find  CEdipus  prohibiting^  it  to  the  wnv- 
derers  of  La\u%,^ Sophoe.  (Edip,  Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 
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lut,  and  looked  down  upon  the  murder.  The  people  seized 
the  centurion,  and  brought  him,  with  loud  complaints,  before 
Sylla.  He  commanded  silence,  and  told  them  the  thing  was 
done  by  his  order;  the  centurion,  therefore,  was  to  be  dis* 
missed  immediately. 

About  this  time  he  led  up  his  triumph,  which  was  magnifi- 
cent for  the  display  of  wealth,  and  of  the  royal  spoils,  which 
were  a  new  spectacle ;  but  that  which  crowi^  all,  was  the 
procession  of  the  exiles.  Some  of  the  most  illustrious  and 
most  powe]:ful  of  the  citizens  followed  the  chariot,  and  called 
Sylla  their  saviour  and  &ther,  because  by  his  means  it  was  that 
they  returned  to  their  country,  and  were  restored  to  their 
wives  and  children.  When  the  triumph  was  over,  he  gave 
an  account  of  his  great  actions,  in  a  set  speech  to  the  people, 
and  was  no  less  particular  in  relating  the  instances  of  his  good 
fortune,  than  those  of  his  valour.  He  even  concluded  with 
an  order,  that,  for  the  future,  he  should  be  called  Felix  (that 
is,  the  fortunate).  But,  in  writing  to  the  Grecians,  and  in  his 
answers  to  the  applications,  he  took  the  additional  name  of 
Epaphroditus  (^the  favourite  of  FenusJ)  The  inscription  upon 
the  trophies  left  among  us  is,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sylla 
Epaphroditus.  And  to  the  twins  he  had  by  Metella,  he  gave 
the  names  of  Faustus  and  Fausta,  which,  in  the  Roman  lan- 
guage signifies  auspicious  and  happy. 

A  still  stronger  proof  of  his  placing  more  confidence  in  his 
good  fortune,  Uian  in  his  achievements,  w:as  his  laying  down 
{tie  dictatorship.  After  he  had  put  an  infinite  number  of  peo- 
ple to  death,  broke  in  upon  the  constitution,  and  changed  the 
form  of  government,  he  had  the  hardiness  to  leave  the  peo- 
ple full  power  to  choose  consuls  again;  while  he  himself,  with- 
out pretending  to  any  direction  of  their  suffrages,  walked 
about  ihtforum^  as  a  private  man,  and  put  it  in  the  power  of 
any  person  to  take  his  life.  In  the  first  election,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  see  his  enemy,  Marcus  Lepidus,  a  bold  an  en- 
terprising man,  declared  consul,  not  by  his  own  interest,  but 
by  that  of  Pompey,  who,  on  this  occasion,  exerted  himself 
with  the  people.  And  when  he  saw  Pompey  going  off,  happy 
in  his  victory,  he  called  him  to  him,  and  said, — ^^^  No  doubt, 
young  man,  your  politics  are  veiy  excellent,  since  you  have 
preferred  Lepidus  to  Catulus,  the  worst  and  most  stupid  of 
men  to  the  best.  It  is  high  time  to  awake,  and  be  upon  your 
guard,  now  you  have  strengthened  your  adversary  against  your- 
self.^' Sylla  spoke  this,  from  something  like  a  prophetic  spi- 
rit; for  Lepidus  soon  acted  with  the  utmost  insolencef  as  Pom- 
pey's  declared  enemy. 

Sylla  giave  the  people  a  magnificent  entertainment,  on  ac- 
count of  his  dedicating  the  tenths  of  his  substance  to  Hercu- 
les.    The  provisions  were  so  over-abundant,   that  a  great 
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quantity  was  thrown  evtry  day  into  the  river;  and  the  wine 
uiat  was  drunk,  was  forty  years  old  at  least.  In  the  midst  of 
this  feasting,  which  lasted  many  days,  Metella  sickened  and 
died.  As  the  priests  forbade  him  to  approach  her,  and  to 
have  his  house  defiled  with  mourning,  he  sent  her  a  bill  of 
divorce,  and  ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  another  house  while 
the  breath  was  in  her  body.  His  superstition  made  him  very 
punctilious  in  observing  these  laws  of  the  priests ;  but  by  giving 
m  to  the  utmost  profusions,  he  transgressed  a  law  of  his  own, 
which  limited  the  expense  of  funerals.  He  broke  in  upon  his 
own  sumptuary  law,  too,  with  respect  to  diet,  by  passmg  his 
time  in  the  most  extravagant  banquets,  and  having  recourse  to 
debauches  to  combat  anxiety. 

A  few  mondis  after  he  presented  the  people  with  a  show  of 
gladiators.  And  as  at  that  time  men  and  women  had  no  se* 
parate  places,  but  sat  promiscuously  in*  the  theatre,  a  woman 
of  great  beauty,  and  of  one  of  the  best  families,  happened  to 
sit  near  Sylla.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Messala,  and  sis- 
ter to  the  orator  Hortensius;  her  name  Valeria;  and  she  had 
been  lately  divorced  from  her  husband.  This  woman,  coming 
behind  Sylla,  touched  him,  and  took  off  a  little  of  the  nap  of 
his  robe,  and  then  returned  to  her  place.  Sylla  looked  at  her, 
quite  amazed  at  her  familiarity ;  when  she  said, — ^*'  Wonder 
not,  my  lord,  at  what  I  have  done;  1  had  only  a  mind  to  share 
a  little  in  your  good  fortune."  Sylla  was  so  far  from  being 
displeased;  on  the  contrary,  it  appeared  that  he  was  flattered 
very  agreeably;  for  he  sent  to  ask  her  name,  and  to  inquire 
into  her  fieunily  and  character.  Then  followed  an  exchange  of 
amorous  regards  and  smiles;  which  ended  in  a  contract  and 
marriage.  The  lady,  perhaps,  was  not  to  blame.  But  Sylla, 
though  he  got  a  woman  of  reputation,  and  great  accompUsh- 
ments,  yet  came  into  the  match  upon  wrong  principles.  Like 
a  youth,  he  was  caught  with  soft  looks  and  languishing  airs, 
things  that  are  wont  to  excite  the  lowest  of  the  passions. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  he  had  married  so  extraordinary  a  wo- 
man, he  continued  his  commerce  with  actresses  and  female  mu- 
sicians, and  sat  drinking  whole  days  with  a  parcel  of  bufibons 
about  him.  His  chief  favourites  at  this  time  were  Roscius 
the  comedian,  Sorex  the  mimic,  and  Metrobius,  who  used  to 
act  a  woman's  part. 

«  «  #  #  «  # 

These  courses  added  strength  to  a  distemper,  that  was  but 
slight  at  the  beginning  ;  and  for  a  long  time  he  knew  not  that 
he  had  aft  abscess  within  him.  This  abscess  corrupted  his  flesh, 
and  turned  it  all  into  lice ;  so  that,  though  he  had  many  per- 
sons employed  both  day  and  night  to  clean  him,  the  part  taken 
away  was  nothing  to  that  which  remained.  His  whole  attire, 
his  baths,  his  basins,  and  his  food,  were  filled  with  that  per- 
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petual  flux  of  vermin  and  corruption;  and  though  he  bathed 
many  times  a-day,  to  cleanse  and  purify  himself,  it  was  in  vain. 
The  corruption  came  on  so  fast,  that  it  was  impossible  to  over* 
come  it. 

We  are  told,  that  among  the  ancients,  Acastus,  the  son  of 
Pelias,  died  of  this  sickness ;  and  of  those  that  come  nearer 
our  times,  Alcman  the  poet,  Pherecydes  the  divine,  Callis- 
thenes  the  Olynthian,  who  was  kept  in  close  prison,  and  Mu- 
cius  the  Ia¥ryer.  And  if  after  these  we  may  take  notice  of  a 
man  who  did  not  distinguish  himself  by  any  thing  laudable, 
but  was  noted  another  wa^,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  fu* 
gitive  slave  Eunos,  who  kmdled  up  the  Servile  war  in  Sicily, 
and  was  afterwards  taken  and  carried  to  Rome,  died  there  of 
this  disease. 

Sylla  not  only  foresaw  his  death,  but  has  left  something  re- 
lating to  it  in  his  writings.  He  finished  the  twenty*second 
book  of  his  Commentaries  only  two  days  before  he  died:  and 
he  tells  us  that  the  Chaldseans  had  predicted,  that  after  a  life 
of  glory  he  would  depart  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  He 
farther  acquaints  us,  that  his  son,  who  died  a  little  before  Me- 
tella,  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  dressed  in  a  mean  garment, 
and  desired  him  to  bid  adieu  to  his  cares,  and  go  along  with 
him  to  his  mother  Metella,  with  whom  he  should  live  at  ease, 
and  enjoy  the  charms  of  tranquillity.  He  did  not,  however, 
withdraw  his  attention  from  public  affairs.  It  was  but  ten  days 
before  his  death  that  he  reconciled  the  contending  parties  at 
Puteoh,*  and  gave  them  a  set  of  laws  for  the  regulation  of 
their  police.  And  the  very  day  before  he  died,  upon  informa- 
tion that  the  quaestor  Granius  would  not  pay  what  he  was  in- 
debted to  the  state,  but  waited  for  his  death  to  avoid  paying  it 
at  all,  he  sent  for  him  into  his  apartment,  planted  his  servants 
about  him,  and  ordered  them  to  strangle  nim.  The  violence 
with  which  he  spoke  strsuned  him  so  much,  that  the  impos« 
thume  broke,  and  he  voided  a  vast  quantity  of  blood.  His 
strength  now  failed  fast,  and  after  he  had  passed  the  night  in 
great  agonies,  he  expired.  He  left  two  young  children  by 
Metella;  and  Valeria,  after  his  death,  was  delivered  of  a 
daughter  called  Posthuma;  a  name  given  of  course  by  the 
Romans  to  such  as  are  bom  after  the  death  of  their  father. 

Many  of  Sylla's  enemies  now  combined  with  Lepidus,  to 
prevent  his  having  the  usual  honours  of  burial;  but  Pompey, 
though  he  was  somewhat  displeased  at  Sylla,  because,  oi  all 
his  friends,  he  had  left  him  only  out  of  his  will,  in  this  case 
interposed  his  authority;  and  prevailed  upon  some  by  his  in- 
terest and  entreaties,  and  on  others  by  menaces,  to  drop  their 
opposition.     Then  he  conveyed  the  body  to  Rome,  and  con- 

*  In  the  Greek  JHtfutwrchiOf  which  is  another  oame  for  FuteoU. 
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ducted  the  whole  funeral ;  not  otdy  with  securitjr,  but  widi 
honour.  Such  was  the  quantity  ot  spices  brought  in  by  the 
women,  that,  exclusive  of  those  carried  in  two  hundred  and 
ten  great  baskets,  a  figure  of  Sylla  at  full  length,  and  of  a 
iictor  besides,  was  made  entirely  of  cinnamon  and  tbe  choicest 
frankincense.  The  day  happened  to  be  so  cloudy,  and  the 
rain  was  so  much  expected,  that  it  was  about  the  ninth  hour* 
before  the  corpse  was  carried  out.  However,  it  was  no  sooner 
laid  upon  the  pile,  than  a  brisk  wind  blew,  and  raised  so  strong 
a  flame,  that  it  was  consumed  immediately.  But  after  the  pile 
was  burnt  down,  and  the  fire  began  to  die  out,  a  great  rain 
fell,  which  lasted  till  night;  so  that  his  good  fortune  continued 
to  die  last,  and  assisted  at  his  funeral.  His  monument  stands 
in  the  Campus  Martins  ;  and  they  tell  us  he  wrote  an  epitaph 
for  himselt  to  this  purport  >— **  No  friend  ever  did  me  so  much 
good,  or  enemy  so  much  harm,  but  I  repaid  him  with  inte- 
rest." 


LYSANDER  AND  SYLLA 

COMPARED. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  life  of  Sylla,  and  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  comparison.  This,  then,  Lysander  and  he  have 
in  common,  that  they  were  entirely  indebted  to  themselves  for 
their  rise ;  but  Lysander  has  this  advantage,  that  the  high  of- 
fices he  gained  were  with  the  consent  of  the  people,  while  the 
constitution  of  his  country  was  in  a  sound  and  healdiy  state ; 
and  that  he  got  nothing  by  force  or  by  acting  against  the 
laws: — 

In  civil  broils  the  wont  of  men  may  rise. 

So  it  was  then  in  Rome ;  the  people  were  so  corrupt,  «nd  the 
republic  in  so  sickly  a  condition,  that  t}rrants  spring  up  on 
every  side.  Nor  is  it  any  wonder  if  Sylla  gained  the  ascen- 
dancy,  at  a  time  when  wretches  like  Glaucias  and  Satuminus 
expelled  such  men  as  Metellus  \  when  the  sons  of  consuls 
were  murdered  in  the  public  assemblies ;  when  men  supported 
their  seditious  purposes  with  soldiers  purchased  with  money, 

*  Three  in  the  sftemooa. 
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and  laws  were  enacted  with  fire  and  sword,  and  every  species 
of  violence.* 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  I  do  not  blame  the  man  who  rais- 
ed  himself  to  supreme  power ;  all  I  say  is,  that  when  the  com- 
monwealth was  in  so  depraved  and  desperate  a  condition, 
]>ower  was  no  evidence  of  merit.  But  since  the  law^  and  pub- 
lic virtue  never  flourished  more  at  Sparta  than  when  Lysander 
was  sent  upon  the  highest  and  most  important  commissions, 
we  may  conclude  that  he  was  the  best  among  the  virtuous,  and 
first  among  the  great.  Thus  the  one,  though  he  often  surren- 
dered the  command,  had  it  as  often  restored  to  him  by  his  fel- 
low-citizens, because  his  virtue,  which  alone  has  a  claim  to  the 
Erizeof  honour,  continued  still  the  same.f  The  other,  after 
e  was  once  appointed  general,  usurped  the  command,  and 
kept  in  arms  for  ten  years,  sometimes  styling  himself  consul, 
sometimes  pro-consul,  and  sometimes  dictator,  but  was  always 
in  reality  a  t3a-ant. 

It  is  true,  as  we  have  observed  above,  Lysander  did  attempt 
a  change  in  the  Spartan  constitution,  but  he  took  a  milder  and 
more  legal  method  than  Sylla.  It  was  by  persuasion,:^  not  by 
arms,  he  proceeded;  nor  did  he  attempt  to  overturn  eyery 
thing  at  once.  He  only  wanted  to  correct  the  establishment 
as  to  kings.  And,  indeed,  it  seemed  natural  that  in  a  state 
which  had  the  supreme  direction  of  Greece,  on  account  of  its 
virtue,  rather  than  any  other  superiority,  merit  should  gain  the 
sceptre ;  for,  as  the  hunter  and  the  jockey  do  not  so  much  con- 
sider the  breed,  as  the  dog  or  horse  already  bred,  (for  what  if 
the  foal  should  prove  a  mule !)  so  the  politician  would  entirely 
miss  his  aim,  if,  instead  of  inquiring  into  the  qualities  of  a 
person  for  first  magistrate,  he  looked  upon  nothing  but  his  fa- 
mily. Thus  the  Spartans  deposed  some  of  their  kings,  be- 
cause they  had  not  princely  talents,  but  were  persons  of  no 
worth  or  consequence.  Vice,  even  with  high  birth,  is  disho- 
nourable ;  and  the  honour  which  virtue  enjoys,  is  all  her  own ; 
family  has  no  share  in  it. 

They  were  both  guilty  of  injustice,  but  Lysander  for  his 
friends,  and  Sylla  against  his.  Most  of  Lysander's  frauds 
were  committed  for  his  creatures,  and  it  was  to  advance  to 
high  stations  and  absolute  power  that  he  dipped  his  hands  in 
so  much  blood;  whereas  Sylla  envied  Pompey  the  army,  and 
Dolabella  the  naval  command  he  had  given  them  ;  and  he  at- 
tempted to  take  them  away.   And  when  Lucretius  Ofella,  after 

*  We  need  no  other  instances  than  this  to  show  that  a  republican  govern- 
ment will  never  do  in  corrupt  times. 

t  What  kind  of  virtue  can  Plutarch  possibly  ascribe  to  Lysander?  unless  he 
means  military  virtue.  Undoubtedly  lie  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  duplicity 
of  character,  of  the  greatest  profaneness ;  for  he  corrupted  the  priests  and 
prostituted  the  honour  of  the  gods,  to  gratiffr  his  personal  envy  md  ambition. 

%  It  was  by  h/t^ocrisy,  by  prSfane  and  impious  expediettts. 
vol..  II.  Yy 
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the  greatest  and  moat  faithful  servicesi  solicited  the  consul* 
ship,  he  ordered  him  to  be  despatched  before  his  eyes.  Terror 
and  dismay  seized  all  the  world,  when  they  saw  one  of  his 
best  friends  thus  murdered. 

If  we  consider  their  behaviour  with  respect  to  riches  and 
pleasure,  we  shall  find  the  one  the  prince,  anid  the  other  the  ty- 
rant. When  the  power  and  authority  of  Lysander  were  so  ex- 
tensive, he  was  not  guilty  of  one  act  of  intemperance  or  youth- 
ful dissipation.  He,  if  any  man,  avoided  the  sting  of  that  pro- 
verb. Lions  Tvithin  doors^  and  foxes  without;  so  sober,  so  re- 
gular, so  worthy  of  the  Spartan  was  his  manner  of  living. 
Sylla,  on  the  other  hand,  neither  let  poverty  set  bounds  to  his 
passions  in  his  youth,  nor  years  in  his  age.  But,  as  Sallust 
says,  while  he  was  giving  his  countrymen  laws  for  the  regula- 
tion of  marriages,  and  for  promoting  sobriety,  he  indulged 
himself  in  adultery  and  every  species  of  lust. 

By  his  debaucheries  he  so  drained  the  public  treasures,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  let  many  cities,  in  alliance  and  friendship 
with  Rome,  purchase  independence  and  the  privilege  of  being 
governed  only  by  their  own  laws;  though,  at  the  same  time,  he 
was  daily  confiscating  the  richest  and  best  houses  in  Rome. 
Still  more  immense  were  the  sums  he  squandered  upon  his  flat- 
terers. Indeed,  what  bounds  or  moderation  could  be  expected 
in  his  private  gifts,  when  his  heart  was  dilated  with  wine,  if 
we  do  but  attend  to  one  instance  of  his  behaviour  in  public  ? 
One  day,  as  he  was  selling  a  considerable  estate,  which  he 
wanted  a  friend  to  have  at  an  underprice,  another  offered 
more,  and  the  crier  procluming  the  advance,  he  turned  with 
indignation  to  the  people,  ^nd  said,— *^  What  outrage  and  ty- 
ranny is  this,  my  friends,  that  I  am  not  allowed  to  dispose  of 
'  my  own  spoils  as  I  please?^' 

Far  from  such  rapaciousness,  Lysander,  to  the  spoils  he  sent 
his  countr)rmen,  added  his  own  share.  Not  that  I  praise  him 
in  that ;  for  perhaps  he  hurt  Sparta  more  essentially  by  the 
money  he  brought  into  it,  than  Sylla  did  Rome  by  that  which 
Jie  took  from  it.  I  only  mention  it  as  a  proof  of  the  little  re- 
gard he  had  for  riches.  It  was  something  very  particular,  how- 
ever, that  Sylla,  while  he  abandoned  himself  to  all  the  profu- 
sion of  luxury  and  expense,  should  bring  the  Romans  to 
sobriety ;  whereas  Lysander  subjected  the  Spartans  to  those 
passions  which  he  restrained  in  himself.  The  former  acted 
worse  than  his  own  laws  directed,  and  the  other  brought  his 
people  to  act  worse  than  himself;  for  he  filled  Sparta  with  the 
love  of  that  which  he. knew  how  to  despise.  Such  they  were 
in  their  political  capacity. 

As  to  military  achievements  and  acts  of  generalship,  the 
number  of  victories,  and  the  dangers  he  had  to  combat,  Sylla 
is  beyond  comparison.    Lysander,  indeed,  gained  two  naval 
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victoriefs ;  to  which  we  may  add  his  taking  of  Athens ;  for^ 
though  that  afFair  was  not  difficult  in  the  execution,  it  was 
glorious  in  its  consequences.  As  to  his  miscarriage  in  Boeotia 
and  at  Haliartus,  ill-fortune,  perhaps,  had  s«me  concern  in  it; 
but  it  was  principally  owing  to  indiscretion ;  since  he  would 
not  wait  for  the  great  reinforcement  which  the  king  was  brings 
ing  from  Platsea,  and  which  was  upon  the  point  of  joining  him, 
but  with  an  ill-timed  resentment  and  ambition  marched  up  to 
the  walls.  Hence  it  was,  that  he  was  slain  by  some  troops  of 
no  consideration,  who  sallied  out  to  the  attack.  He  fell  not 
as  Cleombrotus  did  at  Leuctra,  who  was  slain  as  he  was  making 
head  against  an  impetuous  enemy ;  not  like  Cyrus,  or  Epami* 
nondas,  who  received  a  mortal  wound  as  he  was  rallying  his 
men,  and  ensuring  to  them  the  victory.  These  great  men  died 
the  death  of  generals  and  kings.  But  Lysander  threw  away 
his  life  ingloriously  like  a  common  soldier  or  desperate  adven- 
turer. By  his  death  he  showed  how  right  the  ancient  Spartans 
were  in  not  choosing  to  fight  against  stone-walls,  where  the 
bravest  man  in  the  world  may  be  killed ;  I  will  not  say  by  an 
insignificant  man,  but  by  a  child  or  woman.  So  Achilles  is 
said  to  have  been  killed  by  Paris  at  the  gates  of  Troy.  On  the 
other  hand,  so  many  pitched  battles  were  won  by  Sylla,  and 
so  many  myriads  of  enemies  killed,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  num- 
ber them.  He  took  Rome  itself  twice,^  and  the  Piraeus  at 
Athens,  not  by  famine,  as  Lysander  had  done,  but  by  assault, 
after  he  had  defeated  Archelaiis  in  several  great  battles  at  land, 
and  forced  him  to  take  refuge  in  his  fleet. 

It  is  a  material  point,  too,  to  consider  what  generals  they 
had  to  oppose.  I  can  look  upon  it-  as  no  more  than  the  play  of 
children  to  have  beaten  Antiochus,  who  was  no  better  uian 
Alcibiades'  pilot,  and  to  have  outwitted  Philocles  the  Athenian 
demagogue, 

A  man  whope  tongue  was  sharpened, — ^not  his  sword. 

Mithridates  would  not  have  compared  them  with  his  groom, 
nor  Marius  with  one  of  his  lictors.  But  Sylla  had  to  contend 
with  princes,  consuls,  generals,  and  tribunes  of  the  highest 
influence  and  abilities ;  and,  to  name  but  a  few  of  them — Who 
among  the  Romans  were  more  formidable  than  Marius;  among 
the  kings,  more  powerful  than  Mithridates ;  or  among  the  peo- 
ple of  Italy,  more  warlike  than  Lamponius  and  Telesinus  ?  yet 
Sylla  banished  the  first,  subdued  tne  seeond,  and  killed  tho 
other  two. 

What  is  of  more  consequence,  in  my  opinion,  than  any  thing 
yet  mentioned,  is,  that  Lysander  was  supported  in  all  his  en- 

*  Whatever  mifitary  merit  he  might  display  in  other  battles,  he  had  cer- 
tainly none  in  the  Uking  of  Rome;  lor  it  was  not  generalship,  but  necQ^ty 
that  brought  it  into  his  hands. 
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terprises  by  his  friends  at  home,  smd  owed  all  his  success  to 
their  assistance ;  whereas  Sylla^  a  banished  man,  overpowered 
by  a  faction,  at  a  time  when  his  enemies  were  expelling  his 
wife,  destroying  h^fi  house,  and  putting  his  friends  to  death, 
fought  the  battles  of  his  country  on  the  plains  of  Bosotia  against 
armies  that  could  not  l^e  numbered,  and  was  victorious  in  her 
cause.  This  was  not  all ;  Mithridates  oiFered  to  second  him 
with  all  his  power,  and  join  him  with  all  his  forces,  against  his 
enemies  at  Rome,  yet  he  relaxed  not  the  least  of  his  demands, 
nor  showed  him  the  least  countenance.  He  would  not  so  much 
as  return  his  salutation,  or  give  him  his  hand,  till  he  promised 
in  person  to  relinquish  Asia,  to  deliver  up  his  ships,  and  to 
restore  Bithynia  and  Cappadocia  to  their  respective  kings. 
There  was  nothing  in  the  whole  conduct  of  Sylla  more  glorious, 
or  that  showed  greater  magnanimity.  He  preferred  the  public 
eood  to  his  own ;  like  a  dog  of  generous  breed,  he  kept  his 
hold  till  his  adversary  had  given  out,  and  after  that  he  turned 
to  revenge  his  own  cause. 

The  different  methods  they  observed  with  respect  to  the 
Athenians,  contribute  not  a  little  to  mark  their  characters. 
Sylla,  though  they  bore  arms  against  him  for  Mithridates,  after 
he  had  taken  their  city,  indulged  them  with  their  libert}%  and 
the  privilege  of  their  own  laws;  Lysander  showed  no  sort  of 
cohipassion  for  a  people  of  late  so  glorious  and  powerful,  but 
abolished  the  popular  government,  and  set  over  tnem  the  most 
cruel  and  unjust  of  tyrants. 

Perhaps,  we  shall  not  be  wide  of  the  truth,  if  we  conclude^ 
that  in  the  life  of  Sylla  there  are  more  great  actions,  and  in 
Lysander's  fewer  faults ;  if  we  assign  to  the  Grecian  the  prize 
of  temperance  and  prudence,  and  to  the  Roman  that  of  valour 
and  capacity  for  war.       * 


THE 


LIFE  OF  CIMON. 


Jl  ERiPOLTAs  the  diviner,*  who  conducted  king  Opheltas  and 
his  subjects  from  Thessaly  into  Boeotia,  left  a  family  that 
flourished-  for  many  years.  The  greatest  part  of  that  family 
dwelt  in  Chseronea,  where  they  first  established  themselves, 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  barbarians.  But  as  they  were  of  a 
gallant  and  martial  turn,  and  never  spared  themselves  in  time 
of  action,  they  fell  in  the  wars  with  the  Medes  and  the  Gauls. 
There  remained  only  a- young  orphan,  named  Damon,  and  sur- 
named  Peripoltas.  Damon,  in  beauty  of  person,  and  dignity 
of  mind,  far  exceeded  all  of  his  age,  but  he  was  of  a  harsh  and 
morose  temper,  unpolished  by  education. 

He  was  now  in  the  dawn  of  youth,  when  a  Roman  officer, 
who  wintered  with  his  company  in  Chseronea,  conceived  a 
criminal  passion  for  him ;  and,'  as  he  found  solicitations  and 
presents  of  no  avail,  he  was  preparing  to  use  force.  It  seems, 
he  despised  our  city,  whose  affairs  were  then  in  a  bad  situation, 
and  whose  smallness  and  poverty  rendered  it  an.  object  of  no 
importance.  As  Damon  dreaded  some  violence,  and  withal 
was  highly  provoked  at  the  past  attempts,  he  formed  a  design 
against  the  officer's  life,  and  drew  some  of  his  comrades  into 
the  scheme.  The  number  was  but  small,  that  the  matter  might 
be  more  private ;  in  fact  they  were  no  more  than  sixteen.  One 
night  they  daubed  their  faces  over  with  soot,  after  they  had 
drank  themselves  up  to  a  pitch  of  elevation,  and  next  morning 
fell  upon  the  Roman  as  he  was  sacrificing  in  the  market-place. 
The  moment  they  had  killed  him,  and  a  number  of  those  that 
were  about  him,  they  fled  out  of  the  city.  All  was  now  in  con- 
fusion. The  senate  of  Chaeronea  met,  and  condemned  the 
assassins  to  death,  in  order  to  excuse  themselves  to  the  Ro- 
mans. But  as  the  magistrates  supped  together,  according  to 
custom,  Damon  and  his  accomplices  returned  in  the  evening, 
broke  into  the  town-hall,  killed  every  man  of  them,  and  then 
made  off  again. 

,  *  Plutarch  here  introduces  an  obscure  and  dirty  story,  for  the  sitke  of  talk- 
ing of  tiie  place  of  hia  nativity. 
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It  happened  that  Lucius  Lucullus,  who  was  going  upon  some 
expedition,  marched  that  wa^.  He  stopped  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  affair,  which  was  quite  recent,  and  found  that  the  city 
was  so  far  from  being  accessory  to  the  death  of  the  Roman 
officer,  that  it  was  a  considerable  sufferer  itself.  He,  there- 
fore, withdrew  the  garrison,  and  took  the  soldiers  with  him. 

Damon,  for  his  part,  committed  depredations  in  the  adja- 
cent country,  and  greatly  harassed  the  city.  The  Chseroneans 
endeavoured  to  decoy  him  by  frequent  messages  and  decrees 
in  his  favour  ;  and  when  they  had  got  him  among  them  again, 
they  appointed  him  master  of  the  wrestling-ring ;  but  soon 
took  opportunity  to  despatch  him  as  he  was  anointing  himself 
in  the  bagnio.  Our  fathers  tell  us,  that  for  a  long  time  certain 
spectres  appeared  on  that  spot,  and  sad  groans  were  heard; 
for  which  reason  the  doors  of  the  bagnio  were  walled  up.  And 
to  this  very  day,  those  who  live  in  that  neighbourhood  imagine 
that  they  see  strange  sights,  and  are  alarmed  with  doleful 
voices.  There  are  some  remains,  however,  of  Damon's  family, 
who  live  mostly  in  the  town  of  Stiris  in  Phocis.  These  are 
called,*  according  to  the  iEolic  dialect,  Asbolomenoi^  that  is 
Sooty-faced^  on  account  of  their  ancestor  having  smeared  his 
face  with  soot,  when  he  went  about  the  assassination. 

The  people  of  Orchomenus,  who  were  neighbours  to  the 
Chaereneans,  having  some  prejudice  against  them,  hired  a  Ro- 
man informer  to  accuse  the  city  of  the  murder  of  those  who 
fell  by  the  hands  of  Damon  and  his  associates,  and  to  prose- 
cute it  as  if  it  had  been  an  individual.  The  cause  came  before 
the  governor  of  Macedonia,  for  the  Romans  had  not  yet  sent 
prsetors  into  Greece ;  and  the  persons  employed  to  plead  for 
the  city,  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  LucuUus.  Upon  this 
the  governor  wrote  to  LucuUus,  who  gave  a  true  account  of 
the  affair,  and  by  that  means  delivered  Ch^eronea  from  utter 
ruin. 

Our  forefathers,  in  gratitude  for  their  preservation,  erected 
a  marble  statue  to  LucuUus  in  the  market-place,  close  by  that 
of  Bacchus.  And  though  many  ages  are  since  elapsed,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  the  obligation  extends  even  to  us.  We  are 
persuaded,  too,  that  the  representation  of  the  body  is  not  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  mind  and  the  manners,  and,  therefore, 
in  this  work  of  lives  compared,  shall  insert  his.  We  shall, 
however,  always  adhere  to  the  truth;  and  LucuUus  wiU  think 
himself  sufficiently  repaid  by  our  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
his  actions.  He  cannot  want,  in  return  for  his  true  testimony, 
a  false  and  fictitious  account  of  himself.  When  a  painter  has 
to  draw  a  fine  and  elegant  form,  which  happens  to  have  some 

*  In  the  Attic  dialect  it  would  be  Htf-fioMf/ufirci.  The  .Xolic  was  the  Tenwcii 
l«rdial«ct  of  the  Pfaocians. 
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little  blemish,  we  do  not  want  him  entirely  to  pass  over  that 
blemish,  nor  yet  to  mark  it  with  exactness.  The  one  would 
spoil  the  beauty  of  the  picture,  and  the  other  destroy  the  like- 
ness. So  in  our  present  work,  since  it  is  very  difficult,  or  ra- 
ther impossible,  to  find  any  life  whatever  without  its  spots  and 
errors,  we  must  set  the  good  qualities  in  full  light,  widi  all  the 
likeness  of  truth.  But  we  consider  the  faults  and  stains  that 
proceed  either  from  some  sudden  passion,  or  from  political 
necessity,  rather  as  defects  of  virtue,  than  signs  of  a  bad  heart; 
and  for  that  reason  we  shall  cast  them  a  little  into  shade,  in 
reverence  to  human  nature,  which  produces  no  specimen  of 
virtue  absolutely  pure  and  perfect. 

When  we  looked  out  for  one  to  put  in  comparison  with  Ci- 
mon,  Lucullus  seemed  the  properest  person.  They  were  both 
of  a  warlike  turn,  and  botn  distinguished  themselves  against 
the  barbarians.  They  were  mild  in  their  administration ;  they 
reconciled  the  contending  factions  in  their  country ;  they  both 
gained  great  victories,  and  erected  glorious  trophies.  No 
Grecian  carried  his  arms  to  more  distant  countries  than  Ci-* 
mon,  or  Roman  than  Lucullus.  Hercules  and  Bacchus  only 
exceeded  them;  unless  we  add  the  expeditions  of  Perseus 
against  the  Ethiopians,  Medes,  and  Armenians,  and  that  of 
Jason  against  Colchis.  But  the  scenes  of  these  last  actions  are 
laid  in  such  very  ancient  times,  that  we  have  some  doubt  whe- 
ther the  truth  could  reafch  us.  This  also  they  have  in  com- 
mdn,  that  they  left  their  wars  unfinished;  they  both  pulled 
their  enemies  down,  but  neither  of  them  gave  them  their 
death^s  blow.  The  principal  mark,  however,  of  likeness  in 
their  characters,  is  their  affability  and  gentleness  of  deport- 
ment in  doing  the  honours  of  their  houses,  and  the  magnifi- 
cence and  splendour  with  which  they  furnished  their  tables. 
Perhaps,  there  are  some  other  resemblances  which  we  pass 
over,  that  may  easily  be  collected  from  their  history  itself. 

Cimon  was  the  son  of  Miltiades  dnd  Hegesipyla.  That  lady 
was  a  Thracian,  and  daughter  to  king  Olorus,  as  it  stands  re- 
corded in  the  poems  of  Archelaus  and  Melanthius,  written  in 
honour  of  Cimon.  So  that  Thucydides  the  historian  was  his 
relation,  for  his  father  was  called  Olorus  ;*  a  name  that  had 
been  long  in  the  family,  and  he  had  gold  mines  in  Thrace. 
Thucydides  is  said,  too,  to  have  been  killed  in  Scapte  Hyle,j 
a  place  in  that  country.  His  remains,  however,  were  brought 
into  Attica,  and  his  monument  is  shown  among  those  of  Ci- 
mon's  family,  near  the  tomb  of  Elpinice,  sister  to  Cimon.  But 
Thucydides  was  of  the  ward  of  Abmus,  and  Miltiades  of  that 

t  Scapte  Jfyle^  signifies  a  voodfidl  of  trencher*    Stephanus  (de  Urb.)  culls  il 
ScsptcBulc. 
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of  Lacias.  Miltiades  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  fift>^ 
talents,  for  which  he  was  thrown  into  prison  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  there  he  died.  He  left  his  son  Cimon  very  young, 
and  his  daughter  Elpinice  was  not  yet  marriageable. 

Cimon,  at  first,  was  a  person  of  no  reputation,  but  censured 
as  a  disorderly  and  riotous  young  man.  He  was  even  com- 
pared to  his  grandfather  Cimon,  who,  for  his  stupidity,  was 
called  Coalemos  (that  is,  Ideof).  Stesimbrotus  the  Thasian, 
who  was  his  contemporary,  says,  he  had  no  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic, or  any  other  accomplishment  which  was  in  vogue  among 
the  Greeks,  and  that  he  had  not  the  least  spark  of  the  Attic 
wit  or  eloquence  j  but  that  there  was  a  generosity  and  sincerity 
in  his  behaviour,  which  showed  the  composition  of  his  soul  to 
be  rather  of  the  Peloponnesian  kind.  Like  the  Hercules  of 
Euripides,  he  was 

Hough  and  anbred, but  great  on  great  occasions; 

and,  therefore,  we  may  well  add  that  article  to  the  account 
Stesimbrotus  has  given  us  of  him. 

In  his  youth,  he  was  accused  of  a  criminal  commerce  with 
his  sister  Elpinice.*  There  are  other  instances,  indeed,  men- 
tioned of  Elpinice^s  irregular  conduct,  particularly  with  respect 
to  Polygnotus  the  painter.  Hence  it  was,  we  arc  told,  that 
when  he  painted  the  Trojan  women,  in  the  portico  then  called 
Plesianaction^\  but  now  Pochilae,  he  drew  Elpinice's  face  in 
the  character  of  Laodice.  Polygnotus,  however,  was  not  a 
painter  by  profession,  nor  did  he  receive  wages  for  his  work 
in  the  portico,  but  painted  without  reward,  to  recommend  him- 
self to  his  countrymen.  So  the  historians  write,  as  well  as  the 
poet  Melanthius  m  these  verses: — 

The  temples  of  the  gods,    . 

The  fanes  of  heroes,  and  Cecropian  halls 

His  liberal  hand  adorn'd. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  who  assert  that  Elpinice  did  not  live 
in  a  private  commerce  with  Cimon,  but  that  she  was  publicly 
married  to  him,  her  poverty  preventing  her  from  getting  a 
husband  suitable  to  her  birth.  Afterwards  Callias,  a  rich 
Athenian,  falling  in  love  with  her,  made  a  proposal  to  pay 
the  government  her  father's  fine,  if  she  would  give  him  her 
hand ;  which  condition  she  agreed  to,  and,  with  her  brother's 
consent,  became  his  wife.  Still  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that 
Cimon  had  his  attachments  to  the  sex.  Witness  his  mis- 
tresses Asteria  of  Salarois,  and  one  Menstra,  on  whose  account 

*  Some  say  Elpinice  was  only  half-sister  to  Cimon,  and  that  as  such  he  mar- 
ried her ;  the  laws  of  Athens  not  forbidding  biro  to  marry  one  that  was  sister 
only  b^  the  farther's  side.    Cornelius  Nepos  expressly  aflonns  it. 

f  Diogenesy  Suidas,  and  others,  call  it  Peisianaction. 
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the  poet  Melanthius  jests  upon  him  in  his  elegies.  And  though 
he  was  legally  married  to  Isodice,  the  daughter  of  Euryptole- 
mus^  the  son  of  Megacles,  yet  he  was  too  uxorious  while  she 
lived)  and  at  her  death  he  was  inconsolable,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  elegies  that  were  addressed  to  him  by  way  of  com** 
fort  and  condolence^  Panaetius  the  philosopher  thinks  Arche- 
laus  the  physician  was  author  of  those  elegies,  and,  from  the 
times  in  which  he  flourished,  the  conjecture  seems  not  impro- 
bable. 

The  rest  of  Cimon's  conduct  was  great  and  admirable.  In 
courage  he  was  not  inferior  to  Miltiades,  nor  in  prudence  to 
Themistocles,  and  he  was  confessedly  an  honester  man  than 
either  of  them.  He  could  not  be  said  to  come  short  of  them 
in  abilities  for  war;  and  even  while  he  was  young,  and  without 
military  experience,  it  is  surprising  how  much  he  exceeded 
them  in  political  virtue.  When  Themistocles,  upon  the  inva- 
sion of  die  Medes,  advised  the  people  to  quit  their  city  and 
territory,  and  retire  to  the  straits  of  Salamis  to  try  their  for- 
tunes in  a  naval  combat,  the  generality  were  astonished  at  the 
rashness  of  the  enterprise.  But  Cimon,  with  a  gay  air,  led  the 
way  with  His  friends  through  the  Ceramicus  \o  the  citadel, 
carrying  a  bridle  in  his  hand  to  dedicate  to  the  goddess.  This 
was  to  show  that  Athens  had  no  need  of  cavalry,  but  of  marine 
forces,  on  the  present  occasion.  After  he  had  consecrated  the 
bridle,  and  taken  down  a  shield  from  the  wall,  he  paid  his  de- 
votions to  the  goddess,  and  then  went  down  to  the  sea,  by 
which  means  he  inspired  numbers  with  courage  to  embark. 
Besides,  as  the  poet  Ion  informs  us,  he  was  not  unhandsome 
in  his  person,  but  tall  and  majestic,  and  had  an  abundance  of 
hair,  which  curled  upon  his  shoulders.  He  distinguished  him-» 
self  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner  in  the  battle,  that  he  gained 
not  only  the  praise,  but  the  hearts  of  his  countrjonen ;  inso- 
much, that  many  joined  his  train,  and  exhorted  him  to  think 
of  designs  and  actions  worthy  of  those  at  Marathon. 

When  he  applied  for  a  share  in  the  administration,  the  peo- 
ple received  him  with  pleasure.  By  this  time  they  were  weary 
of  Themistocles;  and  as  they  knew  Cimon's  engaging  and 
humane  behaviour  to  their  whole  body,  consequent  upon  his 
natural  mildness  and  candour,  they  promoted  him  to  the  highest 
honours  and  offices  in  the  state.  Aristides,  the  son  of  Lysi- 
machus,  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  advancement.  He  saw 
the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  and  set  him  up  as  a  rival 
agains\  the  keenness  and  daring  spirir  of  Themistocles. 

When  the  Medes  were  driven  out  of  Greece,  Cimon  was 
elected  admiral.  The  Athenians  had  not  now  the  chief  com- 
mand at  sea,  but  acted  under  the  orders  of  Pausanias  the  La- 
cedemonian. The  first  thing  Cimon  did,  was  to  equip  his 
countrymen  in  a  more  commodious  manner,  and  to  make  thorn 
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much  better  aeMnen  than  the  rest.  And  as  Pausanias  began 
to  treat  with  the  barbarians,  and  write  letters  to  the  king, 
about  betraying  the  fleet  to  them,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
treated  the  allies  in  a  rough  and  haughty  style,  and  foolishly 
gave  into  many  unnecessary  and  oppressive  acts  of  authority ; 
Cimon,  on  the  other  hand,  listened  to  the  complaints  of  the 
injured  with  so  much  gentleness  and  humanity,  that  he  insen- 
sibly gained  the. command  of  Greece,  not  by  arms,  but  by  his 
kind  and  obliging  manners.  For  the  greatest  part  of  the  allies, 
no  longer  able  to  bear  the  severity  and  pride  of  Pausanias^ 
put  themselves  under  the  direction  of  Cimon  and  Aristides. 
At  the  same  time  they  wrote  to  the  ephori^  to  desire  them  to 
recal  Pausanias,  by  whom  Sparta  was  so  di^onoured,  and  all 
Greece  so  much  discomposed. 

It  is  related,  that  when  Pausanias  was  at  Byzantium,  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  a  young  virgin  named  Cleonice,  of  a  noble  family 
there,  and  insisted  on  having  her  for  a  mistress.  The  parents, 
intimidated  by  his  power,  were  under  the  hard  necessity  of 
giving  up  their  daughter.  The  young  woman  begged  that  the 
light  might  be  taken  out  of  his  apartment,  that  she  might 
go  to  his  bed  in  secrecy  and  silence.  When  she  entered  he 
was  asleep,  and  she  unfortunately  stumbled  upon  the  candle- 
stick, and  threw  it  down.  The  noise  waked  him  suddenly,  and 
he,  in  his  confusion,  thinking  it  was  an  enemy  coming  to  assas- 
sinate him,  luisheathed  a  dagger  that  lay  by  him,  and  plunged 
it  into  the  virgin's  heart.  After  this  he  could  never  rest.  Her 
image  appeared  to  him  everynight,and,  with  a  menacing  tone, 
repeated  this  heroic  verse,-— 

Go  to  the  fate  which  pride  and  hist  prepare ! 

The  allies,  highly  incensed  at  this  infamous  action,  joined 
Cimon  to  besiege  him  in  Byzantium.  But  he  found  means  to 
escape  thence ;  and  as  he  was  still  haunted  by  the  spectre,  he 
is  said  to  have  applied  to  a  temple  at  Heraclea,*  where  the 
mmes  of  the  dead  were  consulted.  There  he  invoked  the 
spirit  of  Cleonice,f  and  entreated  her  pardon.  She  appeared, 
and  told  him, — "  He  would  soon  be  delivered  from  all  his 
troubles,  after  his  return  to  Sparta ;"  in  which,  it  seems,  his 
death  was  enigmatically  foretold.:}:  These  particulars  we  have 
from  many  historians. 

•  Heraclea  was  a  place  near  Olympia.  Pausanias  applied  to  ih*  necm- 
mancera  tliere  called  Psychagog^,  whose  office  it  was  lo  call  up  departed 
apirits.  '^ 

t  Thus  we  find  that  it  was  a  custom  in  the  Pagan,  as  well  as  in  tke  Hebrew 
theoloi^y,  to  conjure  up  the  spirits  of  the  dead,  and  that  th*  witch  of  Endof 
was  not  the  only  witch  in  the  world. 

1  The  Lacedxmonians  having  resolved  to  seize  him,  he  fled  for  rcfuee  to 
a  temple  of  Mmcrva,  called  Chafchicos,    'J'hcrc  ilicy  shut  him  up,  and  suWcd 
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AH  the  confederates  had  now  put  themselves  under  the  con- 
duct of  Cimon,  and  he  sailed  with  them  to  Thrace,  upon  in- 
telligence that  some  of  the  most  honourable  of  the  Persians, 
and  of  the  king's  relations,  had  seized  the  city  of  Eion,  upon 
the  river  Strymon,  and  greatly  harassed  the  Greeks  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Cimon  engaged  and  defeated  the  Persian 
forces,  and  then  shut  them  up  in  the  town.  After  this,  he  dis* 
lodged  the  Thracians  above  the  Strymon,  who  had  used  to 
supply  the  town  with  provisions,  and  kept  so  strict  a  guard 
over  the  country,  that  no  convoys  could  escape  him.  By  this 
means,  the  place  was  reduced  to  such  extremity,  that  Butes, 
the  kipg's  general,  in  absolute  despair,  set  fire  to  it,  and  so 
perished  there  with  his  friends  and  all  his  substance. 

In  consequence  of  this,  Cimon  became  master  of  the  town ; 
but  there  was  no  advantage  to  be  reaped  from  it  worth  men- 
tioning, 43ecause  the  barbarian  s  had  destroj'ed  all  by  -  fire.  The 
country  about  it,  however,  was  very  beautiful  and  fertile,  and 
that  h&  settled  with  the  Athenians.  For  this  reason  the  people 
of  Athens  permitted  him  to  erect  thece  three  marble  Bermss^ 
which  had  the  following  inscriptions  >^ 

Where  Stpymon  with  his  silver  waves 

The  lofty  towers  of  EVon  laves. 

The  hapless  Mede,  with  famine  prest. 

The  i^e  of  Grecian  arms  confest.  • 

Let  him,  who  born  in  distant  daj^s, 
Behold  these  monuments  of  praise — 
These  forms  that  valour's  glory  save — 
And  see  how  Athens  crowns  the  Jbrave, 
For  honour  fed  the  patriof-sigh, 
And  for  his  country  learn  to  die. 

• 
Afar  to  Phrygians  fated  lands, 
When  Mnestheus  leads  his  Attic  bands, 
Behold!  he  bears  in  Homer  stiU 
The  palm  of  military  skill. 
In  every  age,  on  every  coast, 
'Tis  thot  the  sons  of  Athens  boast ! 

Though  Cimon's  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  in* 
scriptions,  yet  his  contemporaries  considered  them  as  the 
highest  pitch  of  honour;  for  neither  TJiemistocles  nor  Mil- 
tiades  were  favoured  with  any  thing  of  that  kind.  Nay,  when 
the  latter  asked  only  for  a  crown  of  olive,  Sochares,  of  the 
ward  of  Decelea,  stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  assembly,  and 
spoke  against  it,  in  terms  that  were  not  candid  indeed,  but 
agreeable  to  the  people.  He  said, — ^^  Miltiades,  when  you 
shall  fight  the  barbarians  alone,  and  conquer  alone,  then  ask  to 
have  honours  paid  you  alone."  What  was  it  then  that  induced 
them  to  give  the  preference  so  greatly  to  this  action  of  Cimon  ? 
Was  it  not  that  under  the  other  generals  they  fought  for  their 
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lives  and  existence  as  a  people,  but  under  him  they  were  aUe 
to  distress  their  enemies,  by  carrying  war  into  the  countries 
where  they  had  established  themselves,  and  by  colonizing 
Eion  and  Amphipolis  I  They  planted  a  colony  too  in  the  isle 
of  Scyros,*  which  was  reduced  by  Cimon  on  the  occasicHi  I 
am  going  to  mention.  The  Dolopes,  who  then  held  it,  paid  no 
attention  to  agriculture.  They  had  so  long  been  addicted  to 
piracy,  that  at  last  they  spared  not  even  the  merchants  and 
strangers  who  came  into  their  ports,  bur  in  that  of  Ctesium 
plundered  some  Thessalians  who  came  to  traffic  with  them, 
and  put  them  in  prison.  These  prisoners,  however,  found 
means  to  escape,  and  went  and  lodged  an  impeachment  against 
the  place  before  the  Amphictyones  (who  commanded  the  whole 
inland  to  make  restitution).  Those  who  had  no  concern  in 
the  robbery  were  unwilling  to  pay  any  thing,  and  instead  of 
that,  called  upon  the  persons  who  committed  it,  and  had  the 
goods  in  their  hands,  to  make  satisfaction.  But  these  pirates, 
apprehensive  of  the  consequence,  sent  to  invite  Cimon  to  come 
with  his  ships  and  take  the  town,  which  they  promised  to  de- 
liver up  to  him.  In  pursuance  of  this,  Cimon  took  the  island, 
expelled  the  Dolopes,  and  cleared  the  £gean  sea  of  corsairs. 

This  done,  he  recollected  that  their  ancient  hero  Theseus,  the 
son  of  iEgeus,  had  retired  from  Athens  to  Scyros,  and  was 
there  treacherously  killed  by  king  Lycomedes,  who  entertained 
some  suspicion  of  him.  And  as  there  was  an  oracle  which  had 
enjoined  ^  the  Athenians  to  bring  back  the  remains,!  and  to 
honour  him  as  a  demi-god,  Cimon  set  himself  to  search  for  his 
tomb.  This  was  no  easy  undertaking,  for  the  people  of  Scy- 
ros had  all  along  refused  to  declare  where  he  lay,  or  to  suffer 
any  search  for  his  bones.  At  last,  with  much  j)ain8  and  in- 
quiry, he  discovered  the  repository,  and  put  his  remains,  set 
off  with  all  imaginable  magnificence,  on  board  his  own  galley, 
and  carried  them  to  the  ancient  seat  of  that  hero,  almost  four 
hundred  years  after  he  had  left  it,:J: 

Nothing  could  give  the  people  more  pleasure  than  this  event. 
To  commemorate  it,  they  mstituted  games,  in  which  the  tragic 
poets  were  to  try  their  skill ;  and  the  dispute  was  very  renuu-ka- 
ble.  Sophocles,  then  a  young  man,  brought  his  first  piece 
upon  the  theatre ;  and  Aphepsion  the  archon,  perceiving  that 
the  audience  were  not  unprejudiced,  did  not  appoint  the  judges 
by  lot  in  the  usual  manner.  The  method  he  took  was  this  :— 
When  Cimon  and  his  officers  had  entered  the  theatre,  and 
made  the  due  libations  to  the  god  who  presided  over  the  games, 

•  This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  the  8eTenty.«eYeQth  Olvinpiad. 

t  Thiyoracle  was  deliTcred  to  them  four  y eai-s  before ;  in  the  first  year  of 
the  seventy -sixth  Olympiad. 

♦  Plutarch  could  not  make  a  misUke  of  four  hundred  years.    We  src  per- 
suaded, therefore,  that  he  wrote  ei^/u  huiidrtd. 
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the  archon  would  not  suffer  them  to  retire,  but  obliged  them  to 
sit  down,  and  select  ten  judges  upon  oath,  one  out  of  each 
tribe.  The  dignity  of  the  judges  caused  an  extraordinary 
emulation  among  the  actors^  Sophocles  gained  the  prize ; 
at  which  iBschylus  was  so  much  grieved  and  disconcerted, 
that  he  could  not  bear  to  stay  much  longer  in  Athens*  but  in 
anger  retired  to  Sicily,  where  he  died,  and  was  buried  near 
Gela. 

Ion  tells  us,  that  when  he  was  very  young,  and  lately 
come  from  Chios  to  Athens,  he  supped  at  Laomedon's  with 
Cimen.  After  supper,  when  the  libations  were  over,  Cimon 
was  desired  to  sing ;  and  he  did  it  so  agreeably,  that  the  com- 
pany preferred  him,  in  point  of  politeness,  to  Themistocles. 
For  he,  on  alike  occasion,  said, — "  He  had  nt)t  learned  to  sing 
or  play  upon  the  harp ;  but  he  knew  how  to  raise  a  small  city 
to  wealth  and  greatness.''  The  conversation  afterwards  turned 
upon  the  actions  of  Cimon,  and  each  of  the  guests  dwelt  upon 
such  as  appeared  to  him  the  most  considerable ;  he,  fof  his 
part,  mentioned  only  this,  which  he  looked  upon  as  the  most 
artful  expedient  he  had  made  use  of.  A  great  number  of  bar- 
barians were  made  prisoners  in  Sestos  and  at  Byzantium ;  ahd 
the  allies  desired  Cimon  to  make  a  division  of  the  booty. 
Cimon  placed  the  prisoners  quite  naked,  on  one  side,  and  all 
their  ornaments  on  the  other.  The  allies  complained  the 
shares  were  not  equal ;  whereupon  he  bade  them  take  which 
part  they  pleased,  assuring  them  that  the  Athenians  would  *be 
satisfied  with  that  they  left.  Hereophytus  the  Samian  advised 
them  to  make  choice  of  the  Persian  spoils,  and  of  course  the 
Persian-  captives  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Athenians.  For  the 
present  Cimon  was  ridiculed  in  private  for  the  division  he  had 
made ;  because  the  allies  had  chains  of  gold,  rich  collars  and 
bracelets,  and  robes  gf  scarlet  and  purple  to  show,  while  the 
Athenians  had  nothing  but  a  parcel  of  naked  slaves,  and  those 
very  unfit  for  labour.  But  a  little  after,  the  friends  and  rela- 
tions of  the  prisoners  came  down  from  Phrygia  and  Lydia, 
and  gave  large  sums  for  their  ransom.  So  that  Cimon  with 
the  money  purchased  four  months'  provisions  from  his  ships, 
and  sent  a  quantity  of  gold  besides,  to  the  Athenian  treasury. 

Cimon  by  this  time  had  acquired  a  great  fortune ;  and  what 
he  had  gained  gloriously  in  the  war  from  the  enemy,  he  laid 
out  with  as  much  reputation  upon  his  fellow-citizens.  He  or- 
dered the  fences  of  his  fields  and  gardens  to  be  thrown  down, 
that  strangers^*  as  well  as  his  own  countrymen,  might  freely 
partake  of  his  fruit.  He  had  a  supper  provided  at  his  house 
every  day,  in  which  the  dishes  were  plain,  but  sufficient  for  a 
multitude  of  guests.  Every  poor  citizen  repaired  t0  it  at 
pleasure,  and  had  his  diet  without  care  or  trouble ;  by  which 
means  he  was  enabled  to  give  proper  attention  to  public  af- 
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fairs.  Aristotle,  indeed,  says,  this  supper,  was  not  provided 
for  all  the  citizens  in  genersd,  but  only  for  those  of  his  own 
tribe,  which  was  that  of  Lacia.* 

When  he  walked  out,  he  used  to  have  a  retinue  of  young 
men  well  clothed ;  and  if  he  happened  to  meet  an  aged  citi* 
zen  in  a  mean  dress,  he  ordered  some  one  of  them  to  change 
clothes  with  him.  This  was  great  and  noble.  But,  beside 
this,  the  same  attendants  carried  with  them  a  quantity  of  mo- 
ney, and  when  they  met  in  the  market-place  with  any  neces- 
sitous person  of  tolerable  appearance,  they  took  care  to  slip 
some  pieces  into  his  hand  as  privately  as  possible.  Crattnus, 
the  comic  writer,  seems  to  have  referred  to  these  circumstances 
in  one  of  his  pieces,  entitled  Archilochi : — 

Even  I,  Metrobius,  though  a  scrivener,  hoped 
To  ptss  a  cheerful  and  a  sleek  old  age. 
And  live  to  my  last  hour  at  Cimon's  table  i 
Cimon  !  the  best  and  noblest  of  the  Greeks ! 
Whose  wide-spread  bounty  vied  with  that  of  heaven! 
But  ah  !  he's  gone  before  me ! 

Gorgias  the  Leontine  gives  him  this  character : — "  He  got 
riches  to  use  them,  and  used  them  so  as  to  be  honoured  on 
their  account."  And  Critias,  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants,  in  his 
elegies,  thus  expresses  the  utmost  extent  of  his  wishes : — 

The  wealth  of  Scopas'f  heirs,  the  soul  of  Cimon, 
And  the  famed  trophies  of  AgesilaUs. 

Lichas  the  Lacedaemonian,  we  know,  gained  a  great  name 
among  the  Greeks,  by  nothing  but  entertaining  strangers  who 
came  to  see  the  public  exercises  of  the  Spartan  youth.  But 
the  magnificence  of  Cimon  exceeded  even  the  ancient  hospi- 
tality and  bounty  of  the  Athenians.  They  indeed  taught  the 
Greeks  to  sow  bread-corn,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  use  of 
wells,  and  of  the  benefit  of  fire ;  in  thqse  things  they  jusdy 
glory.  But  Cimon's  house  was  a  kind  of  common  hall  for  all 
the  people  ;  the  first  fruits  of  his  lands  were  theirs ;  whatever 
the  seasons  produced  of  excellent  and  agreeable,  they  freely 
gathered:  nor  were  strangers  in  the  least  debarred  from  them; 
so  that  he  in  some  measure  revived  the  community  of  goods, 
which  prevailed  in  the  reign  of  Saturn,  and  which  the  poets 
tell  so  much  of.  Those  who  malevolently  ascribed  this  libe- 
rality of  his  to  a  desire  of  flattering  or  courting  the  people, 
were  refuted  by  the  rest  of  his  conduct,  in  which  be  £avoiu«d 
the  nobility,  and  inclined  to  the  constitution  and  custom  of 
Lacedaemon.  When  Themistocles  wanted  to  raise  the  power 
and  privileges  of  the  commons  too  high,  he  joined  Aristides 

*  Cimbn's  ward  being  afterwards  called  (Eae'/s,  it  must  be  reconciled  with 
this  plaee  from  Stephanus»  who  tells  U8»  th€  LaciatU  were  a  people  of  the  vsvd 
€BneU, 

t  Soops%  a  rich  ThesMliaDy  is  mentioned,  in  the  lifb  of  Cato. 
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to  oppose  him.  In  like  manner  he  opposed  Ephialtes,  who, 
to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  people,  attempted  to  abolish  the 
court  of  Areopagus.  He  saw  all  persons  concerned  in  the 
administration,  except  Aristides  and  Ephialtes,  pillaging  the 
public,  yet  he  kept  his  own  hands  clean,  and  in  all  his  speeches 
and  actions  continued  to  the  last  perfectly  disinterested.  One 
instance  of  this  they  give  us  in  his  behaviour  to  Rhoesaces,  a 
barbarisin  who  had  revolted  from  the  king  of  Persia,  and  was  . 
come  to  Athens  with  great  treasures.  This  man,  finding  him* 
self  harassed  by  informers  there,  applied  to  Cimon  for  his 

(protection ;  and,  to  gain  his  favour,  placed  two  cups,  the  one 
iill  of  gold,  and  the  other  of  silver  darics,  in  his  anti-cham« 
ber.  Cimon,  casting  his  eye  upon  them,  smiled,  and  asked 
him, — "  Whether  he  should  choose  to  have  him  his  merce- 
nary or  his  friend  ?"  "  My  friend  undoubtedly,"  said  the  bar- 
barian. ^^  Go  then,"  said  Cimon,  ^'  and  take  these  things  back 
with  you  J  for  if  I  be  your  friend,  your  money  will  be  mine 
whenever  I  have  occasion  for  it." 

About  this  time,  the  allies,  though  they  paid  their  contribu- 
tions, began  to  scruple  the  furnishing  of  ships  and  men.  They 
wanted  to  bid  adieu  to  the  troubles  of  war,  and  to  till  the 
ground  In  quiet  and  tranquillity,  particularly  as  the  barbarians 
kept  at  home,  and  gave  them  no  disturbance.  The  other  Athe- 
nian generals  took  every  method  to  compel  them  to  make 
good  dieir  quota,  and  by  prosecutions  and  fines  rendered  the 
Athenian  government  oppressive  and  invidious.  But  Cimon 
took  a  different  course,  when  he  had  the  command.  He  Used 
no  compulsion  to  any  Grecian ;  he  took  money  and  ships  un- 
manned of  such  as  did  not  choose  to  serve  in  person ;  and 
thus  suffered  them  to  be  led  by  the  charms  of  ease  to  domes- 
tic employment,  to  husbandry,  and  manufactures  ;  so  that  of 
a  warlike  people,  they  became,  through  an  inglorious  attach* 
ment  to  luxury  and  pleasure,  quite  unfit  for  any  thing  in  the 
military  departteient.  On  the  other  hand,  he  made  all  the 
Athenians  in  their  turns  serve  on  board  his  ships,  and  kept 
them  in  continual  exercise.  By  these  means  he  extended  the 
Athenian  dominion  over  the  allies,  who  were  all  the  while 
paying  him  for  it.  The  Athenians  were  always  upon  one  ex- 
pedition or  other,  had  their  weapons  for  ever  in  their  hands, 
and  were  trained  up  to  every  fatigue  of  service.  Hence  it 
was  that  the  allies  learned  to  fear  and  flatter  them,  and  instead 
of  being  their  fellow-soldiers  as  formerly,  insensibly  became 
their  tributaries  and  subjects. 

Add  to  this,  that  no  man  humbled  the  pride  and  arrogance 
of  the  great  king  more  than  Cimon.  Not  satisfied  w^ith  driv- 
ing him  out  of  Greece,  he  pursued  his  footsteps,  and  without 
suffering  him  to  take  breath,  ravaged  and  laid  waste  some 
parts  of  his  dominions,  and  drew  over  others  to  die  Grecian 
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league  ;  insomuch,  that  in  all  Asia,  from  Ionia  to  PanpbyhSj 
there  was  not  a  Persian  standard  to  be  seen.  As  soon  as  he 
was  informed  that  the  king's  fleets  and  armies  lay  upon  the 
Pamphylian  coasts,  he  wanted  to  intimidate  them  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  should  never  more  venture  beyond  the  Che- 
lidonian  isles.  For  this  purpose  he  set  sail  from  Cnidos  and 
Triopium  with  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  galleys,  which  Themis- 
.  tocles  had,  in  their  first  construction,  made  light,  and  fit  to  turn 
with  the  utmost  agility.  Cimon  widened  them,  and  joined 
a  platform  to  the  deck  of  each,  that  there  might,  in  time  of 
action,  be  room  for  a  greater  number  of  combatants.  When 
he  arrived  at  Phaselis,  which  was  inhabited  by  Greeks,  but 
would  neither  receive  his  fleet,  nor  revolt  from  the  king,  he 
ravaged  their  territories,  and  advanced  to  assault  their  wails- 
Hereupon,  the  Chians,  who  were  among  his  forces,  having  ot 
old  had  a  friendship  for  the  people  of  Phaselis,  on  one  side 
endeavoured  to  pacify  Cimon,  and  on  the  other  addressfid 
themselves  to  the  townsmen,  by  letters  fastened  to  arrows, 
which  they  shot  over  the  walls.  At  length  they  reconciled 
the  two  parties ;  the  conditions  were,  that  the  Phaselites  should 
pay  down  ten  talents,  and  should  follow  Cimon's  standard 
against  the  barbarians. 

Ephorus  says,  Tithraustes  commanded  the  king^s  fleet,  and 
Pherendates  his  land  forces ;  but  Callisthenes  will  have  it  that 
Ariomandes,  the  son  of  Gobryas,  was  at  the  head  of  the  Per- 
sians. He  tells  us  farther,  that  he  lay  at  anchor  in  the  nvcr 
Eurymedon,  and  did  not  yet  choose  to  come  to  an  engage- 
ment with  the  Greeks,  because  he  expected  a  reinforcement  ot 
eighty  Phoenician  ships  from  Cyprus.  On  the  other  bandj 
Cimon  wanted  to  prevent  that  junction  ;  and  therefore  sailed 
with  a  resolution  to  compel  the  Persians  to  fight,  if  they  de- 
clined it.  To  avoid  it,  they  pushed  up  the  river.  But  when 
Cimon  came  up,  they  attempted  to  make  head  against  himj 
with  six  hundred  ships,  according  to  Phanodemus,  or,  as 
Ephorus  writes,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty.  They  perforffl- 
ed,  however,  nothing  worthy  of  such  a  fleet,  but  presently  mad^ 
for  land,  /the  foremost  got  on  shore,  and  escaped  to  tiic 
army,  which  was  drawn  up  hard  by.  The  Greeks  laid  hold  on 
the  rest,  and  handled  them  very  roughly,  as  well  as  their  ship* 
A  certain  proof  that  the  Persian  fleet  was  very  numerous,  is* 
that  though  many  in  all  probability  got  away,  and  many  ouie^^ 
were  destro)  ed,  yet  the  Athenians  took  no  less  than  two  n" 
drcd  \essels.  . 

The  barbarian  land-forces  advanced  close  to  ihe  sea ;  bu 
appeared  to  Cimon  an  arduous  undertaking  to  make  good  ^^^ 
landing  by  dint  of  sword,  and  with  his  troops,  who  were  ^^ 
tigucd  with  the  late  action,  to  engage  those  Aat  were  q« 
frcbh,  and  many  times  the?'-  number.     Notwithstandiog     ' 
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he  saw  th«  courage  and  spirits  of  his  men  elevated  with  their 
late  victory,  and  that  they  were  very  desirous  to  be  led  against 
the  enemy.  He,  therefore,  disembarked  his  heavy-armed  in* 
fantry,  yet  warm  from  the  late  action.  They  rushed  forward, 
with  loud  shouts,  and  the  Persians  stopd  to  receive  them  with 
a  good  countenance.  A  sharp  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
bravest  and  most  distinguished  among  the  Athenians  were 
Blain.  At  last^  with  much  difficulty,  the  barbarians  were  put 
to  the  rout ;  many  were  killed,  and  many  others  were  taken^ 
together  with  their  pavilions,  full  of  all  manner  of  rich  spoil. 

Thus  Cimon,  like  an  excellent  champion,  won  two  prizes  in 
one  day^  and,  by  these  twu  Actions,  outdid  the  victory  of  Sa- 
lamis  at  sea,  and  of  Platsea  at  land.  He  added,  however,  a 
hew  trophy  to  his  victories.  Upon  Intelligence,  that  the  eighty 
Phoenician  galleys,  which  were  not  in  the  battle,  were  arrived 
at  Hydrus,*  he  steered  that  way  as  fast  as  possible.  They 
had  not  received  any  certain  account  of  the  forces  td  whose 
assistance  they  were  going ;  and,  as  this  suspense  much  in- 
timidated them,  they  were  easily  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  all 
their  ships,  and  most  of  their  men. 

These  events  so  humbled  the  king  of  Persia,  that  he  came 
into  that  famous  peace,  which  limited  him  to  the  distance  of 
a  day's  journey,!  on  horseback,  from  the  Grecian  sea;  and  by 
which  he  engaged  that  none  of  his  galleys,  or  other  ships  of 
war,  should  ever  come  within  the  Cyanean  and  Chelidonian 
isles.  Callisthenes,  indeed,  denies  that  the  king  agreed  to 
these  conditions ;  but  he  allows  that  his  subsequent  behaviour 
Was  equivalent  to  such  an  agreement.  For  his  fears,  conse- 
quent upon  the  defeat,  made  him  retire  so  far  from  Greece, 
that  Pericles,  with  fifty  ships^  and  Ephialtes,  with  no  more 
than  thirty,  sailed  beyond  the  Chelidonian  rocks,  without  meet- 
ing with  any  fleet  of  the  barbarians.  However,  in  the  collec- 
tion of  Athenian  decrees  made  by  Craterus,  there  is  a  copy 
t>f  the  articles  of  this  peace,  which  are  in  substance  the  same 
as  we  have  related  them.  We  are  told,  also,  that  the  Athe- 
nians built  an  altar  to  Peace  on  this  occasion,  and  that  diey 
paid  particular  honours  to  Callias,  who  negotiated  the  treaty. 
So  much  was  raised  from  the  sale  of  the  spoils,  that  beside 
what  was  reserved  for  other  occasions,  the  people  had  money 
enough  to  build  the  wall  on  the  south  side  or  the  citadel.  Nay, 
such  was  the  treasure  this  expedition  afforded,  that  by  it  were 

*  As  HO  such  place  as  Hydros  is  to  be  found,  Lubinus  thinks  we  should  read 
dydra,  which  was  a  maritime  town  of  Cilicia.  Dacier  proposes  to  read  Hy- 
drassa,  which  was  one  of  the  Cyclades.  But,  perhaps,  Hyorus  is  onlpr  a  cor- 
ruption of  Cyprus  ,*  for  Polxnus  (1.  i.)  tells  us,  Cimon  sailed  thither  immedi- 
ately after  his  two-fold  victory.  And  he  adds,  that  he  went  disguised  in  a 
Persian  dress,  which  must  be  with  a  view  to  take  in  the  Phcenician  galleys* 

t  Four  hundred  iuriongs.  •     ^ 
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laid  the  foundations  of  the  long  walls  called  Legs:  they  were 
not  finished,  indeed,  till  some  time  after.  And  as  the  place 
where  they  were  to  be  erected  was  marshy,  and  full  of  water, 
Cimon,  at  his  own  expense,  had  th&  bottom  secured,  by  ram- 
ming down  large  stones,  and  binding  them  with  gravel.  He, 
too,  first  adorned  the  city  with  those  elegant  and  noble  places 
for  exercise  and  disputation,  which  a  little  after  came  to  be 
so  much  admired.  He  planted  the  forum  with  plane-trees ; 
and  whereas  the  Academy  before  was  a  (by  and  unsightly 
plat,  he  brought  water  to  it,  and  sheltered  it  with  groves,  so 
that  it  abounded  with  clean  alleys  and  shady  walks. 

By  this  time,  the  Persians  rufuaed  to  evacuate  the  Chcrso- 
nesus,  and,  instead  of  that,  called  down  the  Thracians  to  their 
assistance.  Cimon  set  out  against  them  from  Athens,  widi  a 
very  few  galleys ;  and  as  they  looked  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt, on  that  account,  he  attacked  them,  and  with  four  ships 
only,  took  thirteen  of  theirs.  Thus  he  expelled  the  Persians, 
and  beat  the  Thracians  too ;  by  which  success,  he  reduced  the 
whole  Chersonesus  to  the  obedience  of  Athens.  After  this^ 
he  defeated,  at  sea,  the  Thasians,  who  had  revolted  from  the 
Athenians,  took  three-and-thirty  of  their  ships,  and  stormed 
their  town.  The  gold  mines,  which  were  in  the  neighbouring 
continent,  he  secured  to  his  countrymen,  together  with  the 
whole  Thasian  territories. 

From  thence  there  was  an  easy  opening  to  invade  Macedo- 
nia, and,  possibly,  to  conquer  fi;reat  part  of  it;  and  as  he  ne- 
glected the  opportunity,  it  was  tnought  to  be  owing  to  the  pre- 
sents which  king  Alexander  made  him.  His  enemies,  theretore, 
impeached  him  for  it,  and  brought  him  to  his  triad.  In  his 
defence,  he  thus  addressed  his  judges : — ^^  I  have  no  connection 
with  rich  lonians  or  Thessalians,  whom  other  generals  have 
applied  to,  in  hopes  of  receiving  compliments  and  treasures 
from  them.  My  attachment  is  to  the  Macedonians,*  whose 
frugality  and  sobriety  I  honour  and  imitate ;  things  preferable 
widi  me  to  all  the  wealth  in  the  world.  I  love,  indeed,  to  en- 
rich my  countr}'  at  the  expense  of  its  enemies."  Stesimbro- 
tus,  who  mentions  this  trial,  says,  Elpinice  waited  on  Peri- 
cles at  his  own  house,  to  entreat  that  he  would  behave  with 
some  lenity  to  her  brother;  for  Pericles  was  the  most  vehe- 
ment accuser  he  had.*  At  present  he  only  said, — ^^  You  are  , 
old,  Elpinice,  much  too  old  to  transact  such  business  as  this.^' 
However,  when  the  gause  came  on,  he  was  favourable  enough  . 

*  The  m&niiscripu,  in  genera],  have  Lacedaemonians;  and  that  is»  probably* 
the  true  reading.  For  Cimon  is  well  known  to  have  bad  a  strong  attachroem 
to  tliat  people.  Besides,  tlie  Macedonians  were  not  a  sober  people.  As  to 
what  some  object,  that  it  is  strange .  he  should  make  no  mention  of  the 
Macedonians^  when  he  was  accused  of  bein^  bribed  by  them ;  the  answer  is 
eas)%  we  are  not  certun  that  Plutarch  has  given  us  aU  Cimon's  defence. 
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to  Citnon,  and  rose  up  only  once  to  speak  during  the  whole 
impeachment,  and  then  he  did  it  in  a  slight  manner.  Cimon, 
therefore,  was  honourably  acquitted. 

As  to  the  resr  of  his  administration,  he  opposed  and  re* 
strained  the  people,  who  were  invading  the  province  of  the 
nobility,  and  wanted  to  appropriate  the  direction  of  every 
thing  to  themselves.  But  when  he  was  gone  out  upon  a  new 
expedition,  they  broke  out  again,  and  overturning  the  consti- 
tution, and  most  sacred  customs  of  their  country,  at  the  insti- 
gation of  Ephialtes,  they  took  from  the  council  of  Areopagus 
those  causes  that  used  to  come  before  it,  and  left  it  to  the  cog- 
nizance of  but  very  few.  Thus,  by  bringing  all  matters  before 
themselves,  they  made  the  government  a  perfect  democracy. 
And  this  they  did  with  the  concurrence  of  Pericles,  who,  by 
this  time,  was  grown  very  powerful,  and  had  espoused  Aeir 
party.  It  was  with  great  indignation  that  Cimon  found,  at  his 
return,  the  dignity  of  that  high  court  insulted;  and  he  set  him- 
self to  restore  its  jurisdiction,  and  to  revive  such  an  aristo- 
cracy as  had  obtained  under  Clisthenes.  Upon  this,  his  ad- 
versaries raised  a  great  clamour,  and  exasperated  the  people 
against  him,  not  forgetting  those  stories  about  his  sister,  and 
his  own  atttachment  to  the  Lacedaemonians.  Hence  those 
verses  of  Eupolis  about  Cimon: — 

He's  not  a  villain,  but  a  debauchee, 
Whose  careless  heart  is  lost  on  wine  ami  women. 
The  time  has  been,  he  slept  in  Lacedaemon, 
And  left  poor  Elpinice  here  alone. 

But  if,  with  all  his  neghgence,  and  love  of  wine,  he  took  so 
many  cities,  and  gained  so  many  victories,  it  is  plain,  that  if 
he  had  been  a  sober  man,  and  attentive  to  business,  none  of 
the  Greeks,either  before  or  after  him,  could  have  exceeded  him 
in  great  and  glorious  actions. 

From  his  first  setting  out  in  life,  he  had  an  attachment  to 
the  Lacedaemonians.  According  to  Stesimbrotus,  he  called 
one  of  the  twins  he  had  by  a  Clitonian  woman,  Lacedsmo- 
niuB,  and  the  other  Eleus ;  and  Pericles  often  took  occasion  to 
reproach  them  with  their  mean  descent  by  the  mother's  side. 
But  Diodorus  the  geographer  writes,  that  he  had  both  these 
sons,  and  a  third,  named  Thessalus,  by  Isodice,  daughter  to 
Euryptolemus,  the  son  of  Megacles. 

The  Spartans  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  promotion  of 
Cimon.  Being  declared  enemies  to  Themistocles,  they  much 
rather  chose  to  adhere  to  Cimon,  though  but  a  young  man,  at 
the  head  of  afiairs  in  Athens.  The  Athenians,  too,  at  first 
saw  this  with  pleasure,  because  they  reaped  great  advantages 
from  the  regard  which  the  Spartans  had  for  Cimon.  When 
they  began  to  take  the  lead  among  the  allies,  and  were  gaining 
the  chief  direction  of  aU  the  businesis  of  the  league,  it  was  no 
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uneasiness  to  them  to  see  the  honour  and  esteem  he  was  heU 
in.  Indeed,  Cimon  was  the  man  they  pitched'  upon  for  trans* 
acting  that  business,  on  acoount  of  his  humane  behavioiir  to 
the  aUies,  and  his  interest  with  the  Lacedemonians.  But  when 
they  were  become  great  and  powerful,  it  gave  them  pain  to 
see  Cimon  still  adoring  the  Spartans.  Fch*  he  was  always 
magnifying  that  people  at  their  expense ;  and,  particularly,  as 
Stesimbrotus  tells  us,  when  he  had  any  fault  to  find  with  dieoL, 
he  used  to  say, — ^^  The  Lacedaemonians  would  not  have  done 
80."  On  this  account,  his  countrymen  began  to  envy  smd  to 
hate  him. 

They  had,  however,  a  still  heavier  complaint  against  him, 
which  took  its  rise  as  follows  ;-^In  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign 
of  Archidamus,  the  son  of  Zeuxidamus,  there  happened  the 
greatest  earthquake  at  Sparta  that  ever  was  heard  of.  The 
ground,  in  many  parts  of  Laconia,  was  cleft  asunder;  Mount 
Taygetus  felt  the  shock,  and  its  ridges  were  torn  off;  the  whole 
city  was  dismantled,  except  five  houses.  The  young  men  and 
boys  were  exercising  in  the  portico,  and  it  is  said,  that  a  little 
before  the  earthquake,  a  hare  crossed  the  place,  upon  which 
the  young  men,  naked  and  anointed  as  they  were,  ran  out  in 
sport  after  it.  The  building  fell  upon  the  boys  the^t  remiuned, 
and  destroyed  them  altogether.  Their  monument  is  still  call- 
ed, from  that  event,  Sismatia. 

Archidamus,  amidst  the  present  danger,  perceived  another 
that  was  likely  to  ensue;  and  as  he  saw  the  people  busy  in  en- 
deavouring to  save  their  most  valuable  moveables,  he  ordered 
the  trumpets  to  give  the  alarrn^  as  if  some  enemy  were  ready 
to  fall  upon  them,  that  they  might  repair  to  him  immediately 
with  their  weapons  in  their  hands.  This  was  the  only  thing 
which  at  that  crisis  saved  Sparta.  For  the  Helots  flocked  to- 
gether on  all  sides,  from  the  fields,  to  despatch  such  as  had 
escaped  the  earthquake ;  but  finding  them  armed,  and  in  good 
order,  they  returned  to  their  villages,  and  declared  open  war. 
At  the  same  time,  they  persuaded  some  of  their  neighboursi, 
among  whom  were  the  Messenians,  to  join  them  against 
Sparta. 

In  this  great  distress,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent  Periclidas  to 
Athens,  to  beg  for  succours.  Aristophanes,*  in  his  comic  way, 
says, — *'^  There  was  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  his  pale 
face  and  his  red  robe,  as  he  sat  a  suppliant  at  the  altars,  and 
asked  us  for  troops."  Ephialtes  strongly  oppos^  and  pro- 
tested against  giving  any  assistance  to  re-establish  a  city, 
which  was  rival  to  their  own,  insisting,  that  they  ou^t  rather 
to  suffer  the  pride  of  Sparta  to  be  trodden  under  foot.  Cimon, 
however,  as  Critias  tells  us,  preferred  the  relief  of  Spurta  to 

*  LynstrHU,  1.  il4D« 
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the  aiUargrmeiit  of  the  Athenian  power,  and  persuaded  the 
people  to  march  with  a  great  army  to  its  aid.  Ion  mentions 
the  words  which  had  the  most  effect  upon  them.  He  desired 
them,  it  seems, — ^**  not  to  suffer  Greece  to  be  maimed,  nor  to 
deprive  their  own  city  of  its  companion.^' 

When  he  returned  from  assisting  the  Lacedemonians,  he 
marched  with  his  army  through  Corinth.  Lachartus  qom- 
plained,  in  high  terms,  of  his  bringing  in  his  troops  without 
permission  of  the  citizens;—"  For,"  said  he,  "  when  we  knock 
at  another  man^s  door,  we  do  not  enter  without  leave  from  the 
master." — ^^  But  you,  Lachartus,"  answered  Cimon,  "  did  not  ' 
knock  at  the  gates  of  Cleone  and  M egara,  but  broke  them  in 
pieces,  and  forced  your  way  in,  upon  this  principle,  that  no- 
thing should  be  shut  against  the  strong."  With  this  boldness 
and  propriety  too  did  he  speak  to  the  Corinthian,  and  then 
pursued  his  march. 

After  this,  the  Spartans  called  in  the  Athenians  a  second 
time  against  the  Messenians  and  Helots  in  Ithome.*  But 
when  they  were  arrived,  they  were  more  afraid  of  their  spirit 
of  enterprise  than  of  the  enemy,  and  therefore,  of  all  their  al- 
lies, sent  them  only  back  again,  as  persons  suspected  of  some 
dishonourable  design.  They  returned  full  of  resentment  of 
course,!  and  now  openly  declared  themselves  against  the  par- 
tisans of  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  particularly  against  Cimon. 
In  consequence  of  this,  upon  a  slight  pretence,  they  banished 
him  for  ten  years,  which  is  the  term  the  ostracism  extends  to. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  their  return  froni 
an  expedition,  in  which  they  had  delivered  Delphi  from  the 
Phocians,  encamped  at  Tengara.  Tljie  Athenians  came  to  give 
them  battle.  On  this  occasion  Cimon  appeared  in  arms  among 
those  of  his  own  tribe,  which  was  that  of  CEneis,  to  fight  for 
his  country  against  the  Lacedaemonians.  When  the  council  of 
five  hundred  heard  of  it,  they  were  afraid  that  his  enemies 
would  raise  a  clamour  against  him,  as  if  he  was  only  come  to 
throw  things  into  confusion,  and  to  bring  the  Lacedaemonians 
into  Athens,  and  therefore  forbade  the  generals  to  receive  him. 
Cimon,  upon  this,  retired,  after  he  had  desired  Euthippus  the 
Anaphlystian,  and  the  rest  of  his  friends,  who  were  most  cen- 
sured as  partisans  of  Sparta,  to  exert  themselves  gloriously 
against  the  enemy,  and  by  their  behaviour  to  wipe  off  the  as- 
persion. 

These  brave  men,  in  number  about  a  hundred,  took  Cimon's 
armour  (as  a  sacred  pledge)  into  the  midst  of  their  little  band, 
formed  themselves  into  a  close  body,  and  fought  till  they  all 
feU  with  the  greatest  ardour  imaginable.    The  Athenians  re- 

*  The  Spftrtans  were  not  skilled  in  sieges. 

t  The  Atheniuis,  in  resentment  of  this  affront,  broke  the  alliance  with 
Sparta,  and  joined  in  confederacy  with  the  ArgiYCS^^Thuc^a.  1.  i. 
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gretted  them  exceedingly,  and  repented  of  the  luijust  censures 
they  had  fixed  upon  them.  Their  resentment  against  CimoTty 
too,  soon  abated,  partly  from  the  remembrance  of  his  pest  ser- 
vices, and  partly  irom  the  difficulties  they  lay  under  at  the  pre- 
sent juncture.  They  were  beaten  in  the  great  batde  fought  at 
Tanagra,  and  they  expected  another  army  would  come  against 
th'tm  from  Peloponnesus  the  next  spring.  Hence  it  was,  that 
they  recalled  Cimon  from  banishment;  and  Pericles  himself 
was  the  first  to  propose  it.  With  so  much  candour  were  dif- 
ferences managed  then,  so  moderate  the  resentments  of  men, 
and  so  easily,  laid  down,  where  the  public  good  required !  Am- 
bition itself  the  strongest  of  all  passiotfs,  yielded  to  the  inte- 
rests and  necessities  ot  their  country ! 

Cimon,  soon  after  his  return,  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  re- 
conciled the  two  cities.  After  the  peace  was  made,  he  saw  the 
Athenians  could  not  sit  down  quietly,  but  still  wanted  to  be  in 
motion,  and  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  new  expeditions.  To 
prevent  their  exciting  farther  troubles  in  Greece,  and  giving  a 
handle  for  intestine  wars,  and  heavy  complaints  of  the  allies 
against  Athens,  on  account  of  their  formidable  fleets  traversing 
the  seas  about  the  islands  and  round  Peloponnesus,  he  fitted  , 
out  a  fleet  of  two  hundred  sail,  to  carry  war  again  into  Egypt 
and  Cyprus.*  This  he  thought  would  answer  two  .intentions ; 
it  would  accustom  the  Athenians  to  conflicts  with  the  barba- 
rians ;  and  it  would  improve  their  substance  in  an  honourable 
manner,  by  bringing  the  rich  spoils  of  their  natural  enemies 
into  Greece. 

When  all  was  now  ready,  and  the  army  on  the  point  of  em- 
barking, Cimon  had  this  dream: — An  angry  bitch  seemed  to 
bay  at  him,  and  something  between  barking  and  a  human  voice, 

*  The  history  of  the  first  expedition  is  Uiis : — ^WhileCirooii  wm  employed 
in  his  enterprise  ag^nst  Cyprus,  Inarus,  king  of  Libya,  having  brought  the 
greatest  part  of  Lower  Egvpt  to  revolt  from  Artaxerxes,  called  in  the  Athe- 
nians to  assist  him  to  complete  his  conquest.  Hereupon  the  Athenians  quitted 
Cyprus,  and  sailed  into  Egypt.  Thev  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Nile, 
ana  attacking  Memphis,  seixedtwo  of  the  out-worka,  and  attempted  the  third, 
called  the  white  vail.  But  the  expedition  proved  very  unfortunate.  Arts- 
xerxessent  Megabvzus  with  a  powerful  army  into  Egypt.  He  defeated  the 
rebels,  and  the  Libyans,  their  associates,  drove  the  Greeks  from  llefnphi^ 
shut  them  up  in  the  island  of  Prospitis  eighteen  months,  and -at  last  forced 
them  to  surrender.  They  almost  all  perished  in  that  war«  which  lasted  six 
years.    Inarus,  in  violation  of  the  public  faith,  was  crucified. 

The  second  expedition  was  undertaken  a  few  years  after,  and  was  not  more 
successful.  The  Athenians  went  against  Cyprus  with  two  hundred  galJeyt. 
IVhile  they  were  besieging  Citium  there,  Amyrtxus  the  Saite  applied  to  them 
for  succours  in  Egypt,  and  Cimon  sent  him  axty  of  his  jralleys.  Some  say  he 
went  with  them  himself;  others,  that  he  continued  before  Citium.  But  no- 
thing of  moment  was  transacted  at  this  time  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Persiani 
in  Egypt.  However,  in  the  tenth  year  of  Darius  Nothas»  Amyrtaeus  issued 
from  the  fens,  and  being  joined  bv  all  the  Egyptiansy  drove  the  Persians  out 
of  the  kingdoms,  and  became  king  of  the  whole  country.— TTtocy^.  l.ii.; 
IHod,  <Sfc.  1.  xi. 
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to  utter  Aese  words:—* Com^  on,  /  and  my  whelps  with  plea" 
sure  shall  receive  thee.  Though  the  dream  was  bard  to  in- 
terpret, Astyphilgs  the  Posidonian,  a  great  diviner,  and  friend 
of  Cimon's,  told  him  it  signified  his  death.  He  argued  thus : 
a  dog  is.  an  enemy  to  the  man  he  barks  at ;  and  no  one  can  give 
his  enemy  greater  pleasure  than  by  his  death.  The  mixture  of 
the  voice  pointed  out  that  the  enemy  was  a  Mede,  for  the  ar*  . 
mies  of  the  Medes  are  composed  of  Greeks  and  barbarians^ 
After  this  dream,  he  had  another  sign  in  sacrificing  to  Bac- 
chus. When  the  priest  had  killed  the  victim,  a  swarm  of  ants 
took  up  the  clotted  blood  by  little  and  little,  and  laid  it  upon 
Cimon's  great  toe.  This  they  did  for  some  time  without  any 
one's  taking  notice  of  it.  At  last  Cimon  himself  observed  it, 
and  at  the  same  instant  the  soothsayer  came  and  showed  him 
the  liver  without  a  head. 

The  expedition, however,  could  not  now  be  put  off,  and  there- 
fore he  set  sail.  He  sent  sixty  of  his  galleys  against  £^l>t, 
and  with  the  rest  made  for  the  Asiatic  coast,  where  he  defeat- 
ed the  king's  fleet,  consisting  of  Phcenician  and  Cilician  ships, 
made  himself  master  of  the  cities  in  that  circuit,  and  watched 
his  opportunity  to  penetrate  into  Egypt.  Every  thing  was 
great  in  the  designs  he  formed.  He  thought  of  nothing  less 
dian  overturning  the  whole  Persian  empire ;  and  the  rather  be- 
cause he  was  informed  that  Themistocles  was  in  great  reputa- 
tion and  power  with  the  barbarians,  and  had  promised  the 
king  to  take  the  conduct  of  the  Grecian  war,  whenever  he  en- 
tered upon  it.  But  Themistocles,  they  tell  us,  in  despair  of 
managing  it  to  any  advantage,  and  of  getting  the  better  of  the 
good  fortune  and  valour  of  Cimon,  fell  by  his  own  hand. 

When  Cimon  had  formed  these  g^eat  projects,  asa  first  step 
towards  them,  he  cast  anchor  before  Cyprus.  From  thence  he 
sent  persons  in  whom  he  could  confide  with  a  private  question 
to  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon  ;  for  their  errand  was  entirely 
unknown.  Nor  did  the  deity  return  them  any  answer ;  but 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  ordered  them  to  return. — 
^^  Because  Cimon,"  said  he,  "is  already  with  me."  The  mes- 
sengers, upon  this,  took  the  road  to  the  sea ;  and  when  they 
reached  the  Grecian  camp,  which  was  then  on  the  coasts  of 
Eg3rpt,they  found  that  Cimon  was  dead.  They  then  inquired 
what  day  ne  died ;  and  comparing  it  with  the  time  the  oracle 
was  delivered,  they  perceived  that  his  departure  was  enig- 
matically pointed  at  in  the  expression, — *'*'  That  he  was  already 
with  the  gods." 

According  to  most  authors,  he  died  a  natural  death  during 
the  siege  of  Citium ;  but  some  say,  he  died  of  a  wound  he 
received  in  an  engagement  with  the  barbarians. 

The  last  advice  he  gave  those  about  him,  was  to  sail  away 
immediately,  and  to  conceal  his  death.    Accordingly,  before 
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the  enemy  or  their  allies  knew  the  real  state  of  the  case,  ik^ 
returned  in  safety,  by  the  generalship  of  Cimon,  exercised,  as 
Phanodemus  says,  thirty  days  after  his  death. 

After  he  was  gone,  there  was  not  one  Grecian  general  who 
did  any  thing  considerable  against  the  barbarians.  The  leading 
orators  were  litde  better  than  incendiaries,  who  set  the  Greeks 
one  against  another,  and  Involved  them  in  intestine  wars;  nor 
was  there  any  healing  hand  to  interpose.  Thus  the  king's  af- 
fairs had  time  to  recover  themselves,  and  inexpressible  ruin 
was  brought  upon  the  powers  of  Greece.  Long  after  this,  in- 
deed, Agesilaus  carried  his  arms  into  Asia,  and  renewed  the 
War  awhile  against  the  king*s  lieutenants  on  the  coast :  but  he 
was  so  soon  recalled  by  the  seditions  and  tumults  which  broke 
out  afresh  in  Greece,  that  he  could  do  nothing  extraordinary. 
The  Persian  tax-gatherers  were  then  left  amidst  the  cities  in 
alliance  and  friendship  with  the  Greeks ;  whereas,  while  Ci- 
mon had  the  command,  not  a  single  collector  was  seen,  nor  so 
much  as  a  horseman  appeared  within  four  hundred  furlongs 
from  the  sea-coast. 

That  his  remains  were  brought  to  Attica,  his  monument  there 
is  a  sufficient  proof,  for  it  still  bears  the  title  of  Cimonia.  Ne- 
vertheless, the  people  of  Citium  have  a  tomb  of  Cimon,  which 
they  hold  in  great  veneration,  as  Nausicrates  the  orator  in- 
forms us ;  the  gods  having  ordered  them  in  a  certain  fiamine 
not  to  disregard  his  tmrnes,  but  to  honour  and  worship  htm  as 
a  superior  being.    Such  was  this  Grecian  general. 


THE 
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1  HE  grandfather  of  LucuUus  was  a  mail  of  consular  dignity. 
MetelluS)  surnamed  Numidicus,  was  his  uncle  by  the  mo- 
ther's mde.  His  father  was  found  guilty  of  embezzling  the 
public  money,  and  his  mother,  Cascilia,  had  but  an  itidiiFerent 
reputation  for  chastity.  As  for  LucuUus  himself,  while  he 
was  but  a  youth,  before  he  aolicited  any  public  charge,  or  at- 
tempted to  gain  a  share  in  the  administration,  he  made  his  first 
appearance  in  impeaching  Servilius,  the  augur,  who  had  been 
his  father's  accuser.  As  he  had  caught  S«rvilius  in  some  act 
of  injustice  in  the  execution  ^f  bis  office^  all  the  world  com- 
mended the  prosecution,  and  talked  of  it  as  an  indication  of 
extraordinary  spirit.  Indeed,  where  there  was  no  injury  to 
revenge,  the  Romans  considered  the  husineS9  of  impeachments 
as  a  generoi43  pursuit,  and  they  chose  to  have  their  young  men 
fasten  upon  criminals  like  so  many  well-bred  hounds  upon 
their  prey. 

The  cause  was  argued  with  so  much  vehemence,  that  they 
came  to  blows,  and  several  were  wounded,  and  some  killed ; 
in  the  end,  however,  Servilius  was  acquitted.  But  though 
LucuUus  lost  his  cause,  he  had  great  command  both  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues ;  insomuch  that  Sylla  dedicated  his 
Commentaries  to  him,  as  a  person  who  could  reduce  the  acts 
and  incidents  to  much  better  order,  and  compose  a  more 
agreeable  history  of  them  than  himself ;  for  his  eloquence  was 
not  only  occasional,  or  exerted  when  necessity  called  for  it, 
like  that  of  other  orators,  who  beat  about  in  the  forum^ — 

As  sports  the  vaulting  tunny  in  the  main. 
But  when  they  are  out  of  it, — 

Are  dry,  inelegant,  and  dead 

• 

He  had  applied  himself  to  the  sciences  caUed  liberal^  and  was 
deep  in  the  study  of  humanity  from  his  youth  ;  and  in  his  age 
he  withdrew  from  public  labours,  of  which  he  had  had  a  great 
share,  to  repose  himself  in  the  bosom  of  philosophy,  and  to 
enjoy  the  speculations  she  suggested;  bidding  a  timely  adieu 

VOL,  !!•  3  B 
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to  ambition  after  his  '£fference  with  Pompey.  To  what  we 
have  said  of  his  ingenuity  and  skiU  in  languages,  the  followilig 
story  may  be  added: — ^While  he  was  but  a  youth,  as  he  was 
jesting  one  day  with  Hortensitis  the  orator,  and  Sisena  thehis^ 
torian,  he  undertook  to  write  a  short  history  of  the  Marsi, 
either  in  Greek  or  Latin  verse,  as  the  lot  should  fall.  They 
took  him  at  his  word;  and,  according  to  the  lot  it  was  to  be 
in  Greek.     That  history  of  his  is  still  extant. 

Among  the  many  proofs  of  his  affiection  for  his  brother 
Marcus,  the  Romans  speak  most  of  the  first.  Though  he  was 
much  older  than  Marcus,  he  would  not  accept  of  any  office 
without  him,  but  waited  nis  time.  This  was  so  agreeable  to 
the  people,  that  in  his  absence  they  created  him  xdile  along 
with  his  brother. 

Though  he  was  but  a  stripling  at  the  time  of  Ae  Marsian 
war,  there  appeared  many  instances  of  his  courage  and  under- 
standing. But  Sylla's  attachment  to  him  was  principally  ow- 
ing to  his  constancy  and  mildness.  On  this  account  he  made 
use  of  his  services  from  first  to  last  in  his  most  important  af- 
fairs. Amongst  other  things,  he  gave  him  the  direction  of  the 
mint.  It  was  he  who  coined  most  of  Sylla's  money  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus during  the  Mithridatic  war.  From  him  it  was 
called  LuculKa;  and  it  continued  to  be  chiefly  in  use  for  the 
occasions  of  the  army,  for  the  goodness  of  it  made  it  pass 
with  ease. 

Some  time  after  this,  Sylla  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Athens; 
and  though  he  was  victorious  by  land,  the  superiority  of  the 
enemy  at  sea  straitened  Kim  for  provisions.  For  this  reaons 
he  despatched  LucuUus  into  Egypt  and  Libya,  to  procure 
him  a  supply  of  ships.  It  was  then  the  depth  of  winter ;  yet 
he  scrupled  not  to  sail  with  three  small  Greek  brigantines,  and 
as  many  small  Rhodian  galleys,  which  were  to  meet  strong 
seas,  and  a  number  of  the  enemy's  ships  which  kept  watch  on 
all  sides,  because  their  strength  lay  there-.  In  spite  of  this 
opposition  he  reached  Crete,  and  brought  it  over  to  Sylla's 
interest. 

Prom  thence  he  passed  to  Cyrene,  where  he  delivered  the 
people  from  the  tyrants  and  civil  wars  with  which  they  had 
been  harassed,  and  re-established  their  constitution.  In  this 
he  availed  himself  of  a  saying  of  Plato,  who,  when  he  was  de- 
sired to  give  them  a  body  of  laws,  and  to  settle  their  govern- 
ment upon  rational  principles,  gave  them  this  oractilar  answer: 
— "  It  is  very  difficult  to  give  laws  to  so  prosperous  a  people." 
In  fact,  nothing  is  harder  to  govern  than  man,  when  fortune 
flmiles,  nor  any  thing  more  tractable  than  he  when  calamity 
lays  her  hands  upon  him.  Hence  it  was,  that  Lucullus  found 
the  Cyrenians  so  pliant  and  submissive  to  his  regulations. 

From  Cyrene  he  sailed  to  Egypt,  but  was  attacked  by  pirates 
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on  his  way,  ^d  lost  most  of  the  vessels  he  had  collected.  He 
himself  escaped,  and  entered  the  port  of  Alexandria  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner,  being  conducted  in  by  the  whole  Egyptian 
fleet,  set  off  to  the  best  advantage,  as  it  used  to  be  when  it  at- 
tended the  king  in  person.  Ptolemy,*  who  was  but  a  youth, 
received  him  with  all  demonstrations  of  respect,  and  even 
lodged  and  provided  him  a  table  in  his  own  palace ;  an  honour  . 
which  had  not  been  granted  befote  to  any  foreign  commander. 
Nor  was  the  allowance  for  his  expenses  the  same  which  others 
had,  but  four  times  as,  much.  LucuUus,  ho^Pever,  took  no 
more  than  was  absolutely  necessary,  and  refused  the  king's 
presents,  though  he  was  offered  no  less  than  the  value  of  eighty 
talents.  It  is  said,  he  neither  visited  Memphis,  nor  any  other 
of  the  celebrated  wonders  of  Egypt:  thinking  it  rather  the 
business  of  a  person  who  has  time,  and  only  travels  for  plea*- 
sure,  than  of  him  who  had  left  his  general  engaged  in  ^siege, 
and  encamped  before  the  enemy's  fortifications. 

Ptolemy  refused  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Sylla,  for  fear  of 
bringing  war  upon  himself;  but  he  gave  LucuUus  a  convoy  to 
escort  him  to  Cyprus,  embraced  him  at  parting,  and  respects 
fuUjr  offered  him  a  rich  emerald  set  in  gold.  LucuUus  at  first 
declined  it;  but  upon  the  king's  showing  him  his  own  picture 
engraved  on  it,  he  was*  afraid  to  refuse  it,  lest  he  should  be 
thought  to  go  away  with  hostile  intentions,  and  in  conse- 
quence have  some  fatal  scheme  formed  against  him  at  sea. 

In  his  return  he  collected  a  number  of  ships  from  the  mari- 
time towns,  excepting  those  that  had  given  shelter  and  protce- 
tion  to  pirates;  and  with  this  fleet  he  passed  over  to  Cyprus. 
There  he  found  that  the  enemy's  ships  lay  in  wait  for  him  un- 
der some  point  of  land ;  and,  therefore,  he  laid  up  his  fleet, 
and  wrote  to  the  cities  to  provide  him  quarters  and  all  neces- 
saries, as  if  he  intended  to  pass  the  winter  there.  But  as  soon 
as  the  wind  served,  he  immediately  launched  again,  and  pro- 
ceeded on  his  voyage,  lowering  his  sails  in  the  day-time,  and 
hoisting  them  again  when  it  grew  dark;  by  which  strata^m 
he  got  safe  to  Rhodes.  There  he  got  a  fresh  supply  of  ships, 
and  found  means  to  persuade  the  people  of  Cos  and  Cnidus  to 
quit  Mithridates,  and  join  him  against  the  Samians.  With 
his  own  forces  he  drove  the  king's  troops  out  of  Chios,  took 
Epigonus  the  Colophonian  tyrant  prisoner,  and  set  the  people 
free. 

At  this  time  Mithridates  was  forced  to  abandon  Pergamus, 
and  had  retired  to  Pitana.     As  Fimbria  shut  him  up  by  land, 

*  PdmeriuB  tokes  this  for  Ptolemy  Auletes;  but  Auletes  wis  not  king  till 
the  year  before  Christ  nzty-five.  It  must,  therefore,  have  been  Ptolemy  La- 
thynis;  for  Sylla  concluded  thepeacp  with  Mithridates  in  the  year  before 
Christ  eighty-two. 
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he  cast  his  eyes  upon  the  sea,  and  in  despair  of  facing  in  the 
field  that  bold  and  victorious  officer,  collected  his  ships  from 
all  quarters.  Fimbria  saw  this,  but  was  sensible  of  his  want 
of  naval  str^gth,  and,  therefore,  sent  to  entreat  LucuUus  to 
come  with  his  fleet,  and  assist  him  in  taking  a  king  who  was 
the  most  warlike  and  virulent  enemy  the  Romans  had: — ^**Let 
not  Mithridates,"  said  he,  ^^the  glorious  prize  which  has  been 
sought  in  so  many  labours  and  conflicts,  escape ;  as  he  is  £adlen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  is  already  in  their  net. 
When  he  is  taken,  who  will  hSive  a  greater  share  in  the  ho- 
nour, than  he  who  stops  his  flight,  and  catches  him  as  he  goes? 
If  I  shut  him  up  by  land,  and  you  do  the  same  by  sea,  the 
palm  will  be  all  our  own.  What  value  will  Rome  then  set 
upon  the  actions  of  Sylla  at  Orchomenus  and  Chseronea, 
though  now  so  much  extolled  V^ 

There  was  nothing  absard  in  the  proposal.  Every  body 
saw,  that  if  LucuUus,  who  was  at  no  great  distance,  had 
brought  up  his  fleet,  and  blocked  up  the  harbour,  the  war  would 
have  been  at  an  end,  and  they  would  all  have  been  delivered 
from  infinite  calamities.  But  whether  it  was  that  he  preferred 
his  fidelity,  as  Sylla^s  lieutenant,  to  his  own  inter^^t  and  that 
of  the  public;  whether  he  abhorred.  Fimbria,  as  a  villain, 
whose  ambition  had  lately  led  him  t6  murder  his  general  and 
his  friend ;  or  whether,  by  some  overruling  influence  of  for- 
tune, he  reserved  Mithridates  for  his  own  antagonist,  he  ab- 
solutely rejected  the  proposal.  He« suffered  him  to  get  out  of 
the  harbour,  and  to  laugn  at  Fimbria's  land-forces. 

After  this  he  had  the  honour  of  beating  the  king's  fleet 
twice.  The  first  time  was  at  Lectum,  a  promontory  of  Troas; 
the  second  at  Tenedos,  where  he  saw  Neoptolemus  at  anchor 
with  a  more  considerable  force.  Upon  this,  LucuUus  advanced 
before  the  rest  of  his  ships  in  a  Rhodian  galley  of  five  banks 
,  of  oars,  commanded  by  Demagoras,  a  man  ver>'  faithful  to  the 
Romans,  and  experienced  in  naval  affairs.  Neoptolemus  met 
him  with  great  fury,  and  ordered  the  master  of  his  ship  to 
strike  against  that  ojf  LucuUus.  But  Demagoras,  fearing  the 
weight  of  the  admiral's  galley,  and  the  shock  of  its  brazen 
beak,  thought  it  dangerous  to  meet  him  a-head.  He,  there- 
fore, tacked  about,  and  received  him  astern,  in  which  place  he 
received  no  great  damage,  because  the  stroke  was  upon  the 
lower  parts  of  the  ship,  which  were  under  water.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  rest  of  his  fleet  coming  up,  LucuUus  ordered  his  own 
ship  to  tack  again,  fell  upon  the  enemy,  and,  after  many  gal- 
lant actions,  put  them  to  flight,  and  pursued  Neoptolemus  for 
some  time. 

This  done,  he  went  to  meet  Sylla,  who  was  going  to  cross 
the  sea  from  the  Chersonesus.  Here  he  secured  his  passage, 
and  helped  to  transport  his  army.     When  the  peace  was  agreed 
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upon,'^'  Mithridates  sailed  into  the  Euxine  sea,  and  Sylla  laid 
a  fine  upon  Asia  of  twenty  thousand  talents.  LucuUus  was 
commissioned  to  collect  the  tax,  and  to  coin  the  money ;  and 
it  was  some  consolation  to  the  cities,  amidst  the  severity  of  Sylla, 
that  LucuUus  acted  not  only  with  the  utmost  justice,  but  with 
all  the  lenity  that  so  difficult  and  odious  a  charge  would  ad- 
mit of. 

As  the  Mitylenians  had  openly  revolted,  he  wanted  to  bring 
them  to  acknowledge  their  fault,  and  pay  a  moderate*  fine  for 
having  joined  Marius'  party.  But,  led  by  their  ill  genius, 
they  continued  obstinate.  Upon  this,  he  went  against  them 
with  his  fleet,  beat  them  in  a  great  battle,  and  shut  them  up 
within  their  walls.  Some  days  after  he  had  begun  the  siege*, 
he  had  recourse  to  this  stratagem  :  In  open  day  he  set  sail 
towards  Elea,  but  returned  privately  at  night,  and  lay  close 
near  the  city.  The  Mitylenians  then  sallying  out  in  a  bold  and 
disorderly  manner  to  plunder  his  camp,  which  they  thought 
he  had  abandoned,  he  fell  upon  them,  took  most  of  them 
prisoners,  and  killed  five  hundred  who  stood  upon  their  de* 
fence.  Here  he  got  six  thousand  slaves, and  an  immense  quan- 
tity of  other  spoil. 

He  had  no  hand  in  the  various  and  unspeakable  evils  which 
Sylla  and  Marius  brought  upon  Italy  ;  for,  by  the  favour  of 
Providence,  he  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  Yet  none 
of  Sylla's  friends  had  greater  interest  with  him.  Sylla,  as  we 
have  said,  out  of  particular  regard,  dedicated  his  Commentaries 
to  him ;  and  passing  Pompey  by,  in  his  last  will  constituted 
htm  guardian  to  his  son.  This  seems  to  have  f.rst  occasioned 
those  differences  and  that  jealousy  which  subsisted  between 
Pompey  and  LucuUus,  both  young  men,  and  full  of  ardour  in 
the  pursuit  of  glory. 

A  little  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  LucuUus  was  chosen  con- 
sul along  with  Marcus  Cotta,  about  the  hundred  and  seventy- 
sixth  Olympiad.  At  this  time  many  proposed  to  renew  the 
war  with  Mithridates ;  and  Cotta  himself,  said, — ^**  The  fire 
was  not  extinguished;  it  only  slept  in  embers."  LucuUus, 
therefof-e,  was  much  concerned  at  having  the  Cisalpine  Gaul 
aUotted  as  his  province,  which  promised  him  no  opportunity 
to  distinguish  himself.  But  the  honour  Pompey  had  acquired 
in  Spain,  gave  him  most  trouble ;  because  that  general's  su- 
perior reputation,  he  clearly  saw,  after  the  Spanish  war  was 
ended,  would  entitle  him  to  the  command  against  Mithri- 
dates. Hence  it  was,  that  when  Pompey  applied  for  money, 
and  informed  the  government,  that  if  he  was  not  suppUed,  he 
Baust  leave  Spain  and  Sertorius,  and  bring  his  forces  back  to 

^  •This  peace  was  concluded  in  the  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  sixty-nine, 
*«btyean  before  the  death  of  Sylla. 
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Italy,  LucullAs  readily  exerted  himself  to  procure  the  supplies, 
and  to  prevent  his  returning,  upon  any  pretext  whatever,  dur- 
ing his  consulship.  He  knew  that  every  measure  «at  home 
would  be  under  Pompey's  direction,  if  he  came  with  such  an 
army ;  for,  at  this  very  time,  the  tribune  Cethegus,  who  had 
the  lead,  because  he  consulted  nothing  but  the  humour  of  the 
people,  was  at  enmity  with  LucuUus,  on  account  of  lus  detest- 
ing that  tribune's  life,  polluted  as  it  was  with  infamous  amours, 
insolence,  and  every  species  of  profligacy.  Against  this  man  he 
declared  open  war.  Lucius  Quintius,  another  tribune,  wanted 
to  annul  the  acts  of  Sylla,  and  to  disorder  the  whole  fate  of 
affairs,  which  was  now  tolerably  composed ;  but  Lucullus,  by 
private  representations  and  public  remonstrances,  drew  him 
from  his  purpose,  and  restnuned  his  ambition.  Thus,  in  the 
most  polite  and  salutary  way  imaginable,  he  destroyed  the  seeds 
of  a  very  dangerous  disease. 

About  this  time  news  was  brought  of  the  d^ath  of  Octavius, 
governor  of  Cilicia.  There  were  many  competitors  for  that 
province,  and  they  all  paid  their  court  to  Cethegus,  as  the  per- 
son most  likely  to  procure  it  for  them.  Lucullus  set  no  great 
value  upon  that  government;  but,  as  it  was  near  Cappadocla, 
he  concluded,  if  he  could  obtain  it,  that  the  Romans  would  not 
think  of  employing  any  other  general  against  M ithridates. 
For  this  reason,  he  exerted  all  his  art  to  secure  the  province  to 
himself.  At  last,  he  was  necessitated,  a^inst  the  bent  of  his 
disposition,  to  give  into  a  measure  which  was  indirect  and 
illiberal,  but  very  conducive  to  his  purpose. 

There  was  a  woman  then  in  Rome,  named  Praecia,  famed  for 
beauty  and  enchanting  wit;  but,  in  other  respects,  no  better 
than  a  common  prostitute.  By  applying  her  interest  with  those 
who  frequented  her  house,  and  were  fond  of  her  coinpany,  to 
serve  her  friends  in  the  administration,  and  in  other  affiurs,she 
added  to  her  other  accomplishments  the  reputation  of  being  a 
useful  friend,  and  a  woman  of  business.  This  exalted  her  not 
a  little.  But  when  she  had  captivated  Cetheeus,  who  then  was 
in  the  height  of  his  glory,  and  carried  all  betorje  him'  in  Rome, 
the  whole  power  fell  into  her  hands.  Nothing  was  done  with- 
out the  favour  of  Cethegus,  nor  by  Cethegus,  without  the  con- 
sent of  Precia.  To  her  Lucullus  applied,  by  presents,  and 
the  most  insinuating  compliments ;  nor  could  any  thing  have 
been  more  acceptable  to  a  vain  and  pompous  woman,  than  to 
see  herself  flattered  and  courted  by  such  a  man  as  Lucullus. 
The  consequence  was,  that  Cethegus  immediately  espoused 
his  cause,  and  solicited  for  him  the  province  of  Cilicia.  When 
he  had  gained  this,  he  had  no  farther  need  either  of  Prsecia  or 
Cethegus;  all  came  into  his  interest,  and  with  one  voice  gave 
him  the  command  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  He,  indeed,  could 
not  but  be  considered  as  the  fittest  person  for  ^t  charge,  bt- 
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cause  Pompcy  was  engaged  with  Sertorius,  and  Mctellus  had 
given  up  his  pretensions  on  account  of  his  great  age ;  and  these 
were  the  only  persons  who  could  stand*  in  competition  for  it 
with  Lucullus.  liowever,  his  colleague  Cotta,  by  much  appli- 
cation, prevailed  upon  the  senate  to  send  him  w'ith  a  fleet  to 
guard  the  Propontis  and  to  protect  Bithynia. 

LucuUuS)  with  a  legion  now  levied  in  Italy,  passed  over  into 
Asia,  where  he  found  the  rest  of  the  troops  that  were  to  com- 
pose his  army.  These  had  all  been  long  entirely  corrupted  by 
luxury  and  avarice ;  and  that  part  of  them  called  Fimbrians, 
was  more  untractable  than  the  rest,  on  account  of  their  having 
been  under  no  command.  At  the  instigation  of  Fimbria,  they 
had  killed  Flaccus,  who  was  consul,  and  their  general  too,  and 
had  betrayed  Fimbria  himself  to  Sylla;  and  they  were  still 
mutinous  and  lawless  men,  though,  in  other  respects,  brave, 
hardy,  and  experienced  soldiers.  Nevertheless,  Lucullus,  in 
a  little  time,  subdued  the  seditious  spirit  of  these  men,  and  cor- 
rected the  faults  of  the  rest ;  so  that  now  they  first  found  a 
real  commander,  whereas  before  they  had  been  brought  to 
serve  by  indulgence  and  every  promise  of  pleasure. 

The  affairs  of  the  enemy  were  in  this  posture.  Mithridates, 
like  a  sophistical  warrior,  had  formerly  met  the  Romans  in  a 
vain  and  ostentatious  manner,  with  forces  that  were  showy 
and  pompous  indeed,  but  of  little  use.  Baffled  and  disgraced 
in  his  attempt,  he  grew  wiser,  and  therefore,  in  this  second 
war,  he  provided  troops  that  were  capable  of  real  service.  He 
retrenched  that  mixed  multitude  of  nations,  and  those  bra- 
vadoes that  were  issued  from  his  camp,  in  a  barbarious  variety 
of  language,  together  with  the  rich  arms,  adorned  with  gold 
and  precious  stones,  which  he  now  considered  rather  as  the 
spoils  of  the  conqueror,  than  as  adding  any  vigour  to  the  mex) 
that  wore  them.  Instead  of  this,  he  armed  them  with  swords 
in  the  Roman  fashion,  and  with  large  and  heavy  shields ;  and 
his  cavalry  he  provided  with  horses  rather  well-trained  than 
gaily  accoutred.  His  infantry  consisted  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand,  and  his  cavalry  of  sixteen  thousand  men, 
besides  armed  chariots,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred.  His  navy 
was  not  equipped,  as  before,  with  gilded  pavilions,  baths,  and 
delicious  apartments  for  the  women,  but  with  all  manner  of 
weapons,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  money  to  pay  the  troops. 

In  this  respectable  form  he  invaded  Bithynia,  where  the 
cities  received  him  with  pleasure  ;  and  not  only  that  country, 
but  all  Asia,  returned  to  its  former  distempered  inclinations, 
by  reason  of  the  intolerable  evils  that  the  Roman  usurers  and 
tax-gatherers  had  brought  upon  them.  These  Lucullus  after- 
wards drove  away,  like  so  many  harpies  which  robbed  the  poor 
inhabitants  of  their  food.  At  present  he  was  satisfied  with 
reprimanding  them,  and  bringing  them  to  exercise  their  office 
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vrith  more  moderation  ;  by  which  means  he  kept  the  Asiatics 
from  revolting,  when  .their  inclination  lay  almost  universally 
that  way.  * 

While  LucuUus  was  employed  in  these  matters,  Cotta, 
thinking  he  had  found  his  opportunity,  prepared  to  give  Mi- 
thridates  battle.  And  as  he  had  accounts  from  many  hands, 
that  Lucullus  was  coming  up,  and  was  already  encamped  in 
Phrygia,  he  did  every  thing  to  expedite  the  engagement,  in 
order  to  prevent  Lucullus  from  having  any  share  in  the  tri- 
umph, which  he  believed  was  now  all  his  own.  He  was  de- 
feated, however,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  the  loss  of  sixty 
ships,  and  all  their  crews,  as  well  as  four  thousand  land-forces ; 
after  which  he  was  shut  up  in  Chalcedon,  and  had  no  resource, 
except  in  the  assistance  of  Lucullus.  Lucullus  was  advised, 
,  notwithstanding,  to  take  no  notice  of  Cotta,  but  to  march  for- 
ward into  the  kingdom  of  Mithridates,  which  he  would  find  in  a 
defenceless  state.  On  this  occasion  the  soldiers  were  loudest 
in  their  complaints  ;  they  represented,  that  Cotta  had,  by  his 
rash  councils,  not  only  ruined  himself  and  his  own  men,  but 
done  them  too  great  prejudice  ;  since,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
error,  they  might  have  conquered  without  loss.  But  Lucul- 
lus, .in  a  set  speech  upon  this  subject,  told  them, — ^^^  He  had 
rather  deliver  one  Roman  out  of  the  enemy's  hand,  than  take 
all  the  enemy  had."  And  when  Archelaiis,  who  formerly 
had  commanded  the  king^s  forces  in  Boeotia,  but  now  was  come 
over  to  the  Romans,  and  fought  for  them,  asserted,—**  That  if 
Lucullus  would  but  once  make  his  appearance  in  Pontus,  all 
would  immediately  fall  before  him ;"  he  said, — ^**  He  would  not 
act  in  a  more  cowardly  manner  dian  hunters,  nor  pass  the 
wild  beasts  by,  and  go  to  their  empty  dens.*'  He  had  no  sooner 
uttered  these  words,  than  he  marched  against  Mithridates  with 
thirty  thousand  foot,  and  two  thousand  five  hundred  horse. 

When  he  got  sight  of  the  enemy,  he  was  astonished  at  tjieir 
numbers,  and  determined  to  avoid  a  battle,  and  gain  time  ;  but 
Marius,*  a  Roman  officer,  whom  Sertorius  had  sent  to  Mithri- 
dates out  of  Spain  with  some  troops,  advanced  to  meet  Lu- 
cullus, and  gave  him  the  challenge.  Lucullus  accepted  it,  and 
put  his  army  in  order  of  battle.  The  signal  was  just  ready  to 
be  given,  when,  without  any  visible  alteration,  there  was  a 
sudden  explosion  in  the  air,  and  a  large  luminous  body  was 
seen  to  fall  between  the  two  armies ;  its  form  was  like  ^at  of 
a  large  tun,  and  its  colour  that  of  molten  silver.  Both  sides 
were  so  affected  with  the  phenomenon,  that  they  parted  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  This  prodigy  is  said  to  have  happened  in 
Phiygia,  at  a  place  called  Otryae. 

Lucullus,  concluding  that  no  human  supplies  could  be  sufil- 

*  Appian  calls  Kum  Yftriiu. 
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cient  to  maintsdn  so  many  myriads  as  Mithridates  had,  for  any 
lei^gth  of  time,  especially  in  ■  presence  of  an  enemy,  ordered 
one  of  the  prisoners  to  be  Brought  before  him.  The  first  ques* 
tfon  he  put  to  him  was,  How  m^y  there  were  in  his  mess? 
ancL  the  second,  What  provisions  he  had  left  in  his  tent?  When 
h#4^ad  this  man's  answer,  he  commanded  him  to  withdraw; 
and  then  examined  a  second  and  a  third  in  like  manner.  The 
next  thing  was,  to  compare  the  quantity  of  provisions  which 
Mithndates  had  laid  in,  ^ith  the  number  of  soldiers  he  had  to 
support;  by  which  he  found,  that  in  three  or  four  days  they 
would  be  in  want  of  bread-corn.  This  confirmed  him  in  his 
design  of  gaining  time ;  and  he  caused  great  plenty  of  provi* 
sions  to  be  brought  into  his  own  camp,  that  in  the  midst  of 
abundance  he  might  watch  the  enemy^s  distress. 

Notwithstanding  diis,  Mithridates  formed  a  design  against 
the  Cyzigenians,  who  were  beaten  in  the  late  battle  near  Chal- 
cedon,**"  and  had  lost  three  thousand  men  and  ten  ships.  To 
deceive  Lucullus,  he  decamped  soon  after  supper,  one  dark 
tempestuous  night;  and  marched  with  so  much  expedition^ 
that  at  break  of  day  he  got  before  the  town,  and  posted  him* 
self  upon  mount  Adrasti^.f  As  soon  as  Lucullus  perceived 
he  was  gone,  he  followed  his  steps ;  and,  without  falling  un- 
awares upon .  the  enemy  in  the  obscurity  of  the  night,  as  he 
might  easily  have  done,  he  reached  the  place  of  his  destination^ 
and  sat  down  at  a  village  called  Thraceia,  the  most  commo* 
dious  situation  imaginable  for  guarding  the  roads,  and  cutting 
off  the  enemy's  convoys. 

He  was  now  so  sure  of  his  aim,  that  he  concealed  it  no  Ion* 
ger  from  his  men ;  but  when  they  had  entrenched  themselves^ 
and  returned  from  their  labour,  called  them  together,  and  told 
them,  with  great  triumph, — ^^'In  a  few  days,  he  would  gain 
ihem  a  victory,  wluch  should  npt  cost  one  drop  of  blood.' 

Mithridates  had  planted  his  troops  in  ten  different  posts 
about  the  city,  and  with  his  vessels  blocked  up  the  frith  which 
parts  it  from  the  continent,^:  so  ihat  it  was  invested  on  all 
sides.  The  Cyzicenians  were  prepared  to  combat  die  greatest 
diflkulties,  and  to  suffer  the  last  extremities  in  the  Roman 
cause;  but  they  knew  not  where  Lucullus  was,  and  were  much 
concerned,  that  they  could  get  no  account  of  him.  Though 
his  camp  was  visible  enough,  the  enemy  had  the  art  to  impose 
i^>on  them.  Pointing  to  the  Romans,  who  were  posted  on  the 
heights, — ^''Do  you  see  that  army?"  said  they ;  **  those  are  the 

*  Along  with  Cotta. 

t  So  c:d]ed  from  a  temple  in  the  citjr  Consecrated  by  Adrastus  to  the  god- 
dess Nemesis,  who  from  thence  had  tne  name  of  Adrastia. 

i  Strsibo  says,  Cyzicus  lies  upon  the  Piopontis,  and  is  an  island  joined  to 
the  continent  by  two  bridges ;  near  which  is  a  city  of  the  same  name,  with 
two  harbours,  capable  of  containing  two  hundred  vessels. — Strab,  1.  xii. 
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Armenians  ai\d  Medes,'whom  Tigranes  has  sent  as  a  rein* 
forcement  to  Mithridates.''  Surrounded  with  such  an  im- 
mense number  of  enemies,  as  they  thought,  and  having  no 
hope  of  relief,  but  fi-om  the  arrival  of  LucuUus,  they  were  in 
the  utmost  consternation. 

When  Demonax,  whom  Archelalis  found  means  to  send  wg^f/o 
the  town,*  brought  them  news  that  LucuUus  wa3  arrived,  at 
first  they  could  hardly  believe  it,  imagining  he  caqae  only  with 
a  feigned  story,  to  encourage  them  to  bear  up  in  their  present 
distress.  However,  the  same  moment,  a  boy  made  his  ap* 
pearance,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  among  the  enemy,  and  had 
just  made  his  escape.  Upon  their  asking  him  where  Lucullus 
was,  he  laughed,  thinking  them  only  in  jest ;  but  when  he  saw 
they  were  in  earnest,  be  pointed  with  his  finger  to  the  Roman 
camp.     This  sufficiently  revived  their  drooping  spirits. 

In  the  lake  Dascylitis,  near  Cyzicus,  there  were  vessels  of  a 
considerable  size.  LucuUus  hauled  up  the  largest  of  them, 
put  it  upon  a  carriage,  and  drew  it  down  to  the  sea.  Then  he 
put  on  board  it  as  many  soldiers  as  it  could  contain,  and  or- 
dered them  to  get  into  Cyzicus^  which  .they  eifectecL  in  the 
night. 

It  seems,  too,  that  heaven,  delighted  with  the  valour  of  the 
Cyzicenians,  supported  them  with  several  vemarkable  signs. 
The  feast  of  Proserpine  was  come,  when  they  were  to  sacri- 
fice a  black  heifer  to  her;  and  as  they  had  no  living  animal  of 
that  kind,  they  made  one  of  paste,f  and  were  approaching  the 
altar  with  it.  The  victim,  bred  for  that  purpose,  pastured  with 
the  rest  of  their  cattle  on  the  other  side  of  the  fnth.  On  that 
yery  day,  she  parted  from  the  herd,  swam  alone  to  the  towD, 
and  presented  herself  before  the  altar.  The  same  goddess  ap- 
peared to  Aristagoras,  the  public  secretary,  in  a  dream,  and 
said, — "  Go  and  tell  your  fellow-citizens  to  take  courage,  for 
I  shall  bring  the  African  piper  against  the  trumpets  of  Pontda." 

While  the  Cyzicenians  were  wondering  at  tnis  oracular  ex- 
pression, in  the  morning  a  strong  wind  blew,  and  the  sea  was 
m  the  utmost  agitation.  The  king^s  machines  erected,  agunst 
the  walls,  the  wonderful  work  of  Niconidus  the  -Theasalian, 
by  the  noise  and  cracking,  first  annoupced  what  was  to  come. 
Then  a  south  wind,  incredibly  violent,  arose,  and,  in  the  short 
space  of  an  hour,  broke  all  the  engines  to  pieces,  and  destroy^ 
ed  the  wooden  tower,  which  was  a  hundred  cubits  high.  It  is, 
moreover,  related,  that  Minerva  was  seen  by  many  at  Ilium  in 
their  sleep,  all  covered  with  sweat,  and  with  part  of  her  veil 

*  By  the  aasistance  of  bladders,  he  swam  into  tbe  town. — Florut^  iii.  5. 

t  The  Pythagoreans,  who  thought  it  unlawful  to  kill  any  animal,  seem  to 
have  been  the  first  among  the  Greeks  who  offered  the  figures  of  animals  in 
paste,  myrrh,  or  some  other  composition-  The  poorer  sort  of  Egyptians  are 
said  to  have  done  the  same  from  another  principle. 
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rent ;  and  that  she  said,  she  was  ^ust  come  from  assisting  th^ 
people  of  Cyzicus.  Nay^  they  ahowed  at  Ilium  a  pillar  which 
had  an  inscripOon  lo  that  purpose. 

As  long  as  Mithridates  was  deceived  by  his  officers,  and 
kept  in  ignorance  o£  the  famine  that  prevailed  in  the  camp,  he 
lamented  his  miscarria]ge  in  the  dege.  But  when  he  came  to 
be  sensible  of*  the  extremity  to  which  his  scddiers  were  reduc- 
ed, and  ttiftt  they  were  forced  even  to  eathuman  flesh,*  all  his 
ambition  and  spirit  of  contention  died  away.  He  found  Lu- 
cullus  did  nat  make«war  in  a  theatrical  ostentatious  manner, 
but  aimed  his  blows  at  his  very  heart,  and  left  nothing  unat* 
tempted  to  deprive  him  of  provisions.  He,  therefore,  seized 
his  opportunity,  while  the  Roman  was  attacking  a  certain  fort, 
to  stnd  off  almost  all  hi«  cavalry  and  his,l)easts  of  burden,  as 
weH  as  the  least  useful  part  of  his  infantry,  into  Bithynia. 

When  LucuUus  was  apprised  of  their  departure,  he  retired, 
during  the  night,  into  his  camp.  Next  morning,  there  was  a 
violent  storm  ;  nevertheless,  he  began  the^ursuit  with  ten  co- 
horts of  foot,  besides  his  cavalry.  AU  the  way  he  was  greatly 
incommoded  by  the  snow,  and  the  cold  was  so  piercing,  that 
several  of  his  soldiers  sunk  under  it,  and  were  forced  to  stop. 
With  the  rest  he  overtook  the  enemy  at  the  river  Rhyndacus, 
and  made  such  havoc  among  them,  that  the  women  of  Apol- 
lonia  came  out  to  plunder  the  convoys,  and  to  strip  the  slain. 

The  slain,  as  may  well  be  Imagined,  were  very  numerous,and 
LucuUus  made  fifteen  thousand  prisoners ;  beside  which,  he 
took  six  thousand  horses,  and  an  infinite  number  of  beasts  of 
burden.  And  he  made  it  his  business  to  lead  them,  all  by  the 
enemy's  camp. 

I  cannot  help  wondering  at  Sallust's  saying,  that  this  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Romans  saw  a  camel.f  How  could  he  think 
that  those  who  formerly,  under  Scipio,  conquered  Antiochus, 
and  lately  defeated  Archelaiis  at  Orchomenus  and  ChjBronea, 
should  be  unacquainted  with  that  animal  ? 

Mithridates  now  resolved  upon  a  speedy  flight;  and  to 
amuse  Lucullus  with  employment  in  another  quarter,  he  sent 
his  admiral  Aristonicus  to  the  Grecian  sea.  But,  just  as  he 
was  on  the  point  of  sailing,  he  was  betrayed  to  Lucullus,  to- 
gether with  ten  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  which  he  took  with 

*  There  U  something  extremely  improbable  in  this.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mitliridates  was  so  totally  blocked  up  by  Lucullus,  as  to  reduce  him  to 
this  extremity;  and  even  had  that  been  the  case,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
more  eligible  to  have  risked  a  battle,  than  to  have  submitted  to  the  dreadful 
alternative  here  mentioned.  But  wherefore  eat  human  flesh,  when  afterwards 
we  are  expressly  told  that  they  had  beasts  to  send  away  P  There  is,  to  the  beat 
of  our  knowledge  and  belief,  as  little  foundation  in  history  for  this  practice, 
as  there  is  in  nature. 

t  livy  expressly  tells  us  there  were  camels  in  Antiochus*  army.  "  Before 
the  cavalry  were  placed  the  chariots  armed  with  scythes,  aad  camels  of  that 
species  called  dromed«nes."^X«v.  lib.  xzzvii.  c.  40. 
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Um  to  corrupt  some  part  of  the  Roman  forces.  After  dns, 
Mithridates  nude  his  escape  by  sea,  and  left  his  generals  to 
get  off  with  the  anny^  in  the  best  manner  they  could.  Lu- 
cullus  coming  up  with  them,  at  the  river  Granicus,  killed  full 
twenty  thousand,  and  made  a  prodigious  number  of  prisoners. 
It  is  said,  that  in  this  campaign,  the  enemy  lost  near  tnree  hun- 
dred thousand  men,  reckoning  the  servants  of  the  army,  as 
well  as  soldiers. 

Luculius  immediatdy  entered  Cysricus,  where  he  was  re* 
ceived  with  every  testimony  of  joy  and  respect.  After  which 
he  wept  to  the  Hellespont,  to  collect  ships  to  make  up  a  fleet. 
On  this  occasion,  he  touched  at  Troas,  and  slept  there  in  die 
t^nple  of  Venus.  The  goddess,  he  dreamt,  stood  by  him, 
and  addressed  him  i|s  follows: — 

Dost  thou  then  deep,  great  monarch  of  the  woods  ? 
The  fawns  we  rusUing  n«ar  tbee  ^.--*- 

Upon  this  he  rose,  and  calling  his  friends  together,  while 
it  was  yet  dark,  related  to  them  the  vision.  He  had  hardly 
made  an  end,  when  messengers  arrived  from  Ilium,  with  an 
account  that  they  had  seen  off  the  Grecian  harbour*  thirteen 
of  the  king's  larc;e  galleys,  steering  towards  Lemnos.  He 
went  in  pursuit  of  them,  without  losing  a  moment,  took  them, 
and  killed  their  admiral  Isidorus.  When  this  was  done,  he 
made  all  the  sail  he  could  after  some  others  which  were  before. 
These  lay  at  anchor  by  the  island ;  and  as  soon  as  the  officers 
perceived  his  approach,  they  hauled  the  ships  ashore,  and, 
fighting  from  the  decks,  galled  the  Romans  exceedingly.  The 
Romans  had  no  chance  to  surround  them ;  nor  could  their 
galleys,  which  were  by  the  waves  kept  in  continual  motion, 
make  any  impression  upon  those  of  the  enemy,  which  were  on 
firm  ground,  and  stood  immoveable.  At  last  having,  with 
much  difficulty,  found  a  landing-place,  he  put  some  of  his 
troops  on  shore,  who,  taking  them  in  the  rear^  killed  a  num- 
ber of  them,  and  forced  the  rest  to  cut  their  cables  and  stand 
out  to  sea.  In  the  confusion,  the  vessels  dashed  one  against 
another,  or  fell  upon  the  beaks  of  those  of  Luculius.  The 
destruction,  consequendy,  was  great.  Marius,  the  general 
sent  by  Sertorius,  was  among  the  prisoners.  He  had  but  one 
eye ;  and  Luculius,  when  he  first  set  sail,  had  giyen  his  men 
a  strict  charge  not  to  kill  any  person  with  one  eye ;  in  order 
that  he  might  be  reserved  for  a  death  of  greater  torture  and 
disgrace. 

After  this,  he  hastened  to  pursue  Mithridates  himself,  whom 
he  hoped  to  find  in  Bidi3mia,  blocked  up  by  Voconius.  He 
had  sent  this  officer  before  with  a  fleet  to  Nicomedia,  to  pre- 

*  Pluttfch  means  the  harbour  where  the  Greciau  laaded*  when  they  were 
going  to  the  siege  of  Troy, 
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vent  the  king's  escape.  But  Voconius  had  loitered  in  Samo* 
thrace,  about  getting  himself  initiated  in  the  mysteries,*  and 
celebrating  festivals.  Mithridates,  in  the  mean  time,  had  got 
out,  and  was  making  great  efforts  to  reach  Pontus  before  Lu- 
cuUus  could  come  to  stop  him.  But  a  violent  tempest  over- 
took him,  by  which  many  of  his  vessels  were  dashed  to  pieces, 
and  many  sunk.  The  whole  shore  was  covered  with  the  wreck 
which  the  sea  threw  up  for  several  days.  As  for  the  king  him- 
self, the  ship  jn  which  he  sailed  was  so  large,  that  the  jpilots 
could  not  make  land  with  it  amidst  such  a  terrible  agitation  of 
the  waves,  and  it  was  by  this  time  ready  to  founder  with  the 
water  it  had  taken  in.  He,  therefore,  got  into  a  shallop  belong- 
ing to  some  pirates,  and  trusting  his  life  to  their  hands,  beyond 
all  hope,  was  brought  safe  to  Heraclea  in  Pontus,  after  having 
passed  through  the  most  unspeakable  dangers. 

In  this  war,  LucuUus  behaved  to  the  senate  of  Rome  with 
an  honest  pride,  which  had  its  success.  They  had  decreed 
him  three  thousand  talents,  to  enable  him  to  fit  out  a  fleet. 
But  he  acquainted  them  by  letters  that  he  had  no  need  of  the 
money,  and  boasted  that,  without  so  much  expense,  and  such 
migh^  preparations,  he  would  drive  Mithridates  out  of  the 
sea  with  the  ships  the  allies  would  give  him.  And  he  perform- 
ed his  promise  by  the  assistance  of  a  superior  power.  For 
the  tempest,  whidi  ruined  the  Pontic  fleet,  is  said  to  have  been 
raised  by  the  resentment  of  Diana  of  Priapus,  for  their  plun- 
dering her  temple  and  beating  down  her  statue. 

LucuUus  was  now  advised  by  many  of  his  officers  to  let 
the  war  sleep  awhile ;  but,  without  regarding  their  opinion, 
he  penetrated  into  the  kingdom  of  Pontus,  by  way  of  fiithy- 
nia  and  Galatia.  At  first  he  found  provisions  so  scarce,  that 
he  was  forced  to  have  thirty  thousand  Gauls  follow  him,  each 
with  a  measure!  of  wheat  upon  his  shoulders.  But  as  he  pro- 
ceeded farther  in  his  march,  and  bore  down  all  opposition,  he 
came  to  such  plenty,  that  an  ox  was  sold  for  one  drachma,  and 
a  slave  for  four.  The  rest  of  the  booty  was  so  little  regarded, 
that  some  of  them  left  it  behind  them,  and  others  destroyed 
it ;  for  amidst  such  abundance,  they  could  not  find  a  purchaser. 
Having,  in  the  excursions  of  their  cavalry,  laid  waste  all  the 
country  as  far  as  Themiscyrae  and  about  the  river  Thermo- 
don,  they  complained  that  LucuUus  took  all  the  towns  by  ca- 
pitulation, instead  of  storm,  and  gave  not  up  one  to  the  soldiers 
for  plimder  2 — '^  Now,"  said  they,  "  you  leave  Amisus,  a  rich 

*  The  mysteries  of  the  Cabin.  The  worship  of  these  gods  was,  probably, 
brought  from  Phoenicia ;  for  Cabib,  in  the  language  of  that  country,  signifies 
powerful.  They  were  rev^enced  as  the  most  tremendous  of  superior  beings ; 
the  more  so,  because  of  the  mysterious  and  awful  solemnities  of  their  worslup. 
Some  have  pretended  to  give  us  an  account  of  their  names,  though  they 
were  locked  up  in  the  prmundest  secresy. 

t  Medimnus. 
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and  flourishing  city,  which  might  be  easily  taken,  if  you  woiild 
assault  it  vigorously;  and  drag  us  after  Mithridates  into  the 
wastes  of  Tibarene  and  Chaldsea." 

LucuUus,  however,  not  thinking  they  would  break  out  into 
that  rage  which  afterwards  appeared,  neglected  their  remon- 
strances. He  took  more  pains  to  excuse  himself  to  those  who 
blamed  his  slow  progress,  and  his  losing  time  in  reducing 
towns  and  villages  of  litde  consequence,  while  Mithridates 
was  again  gathering  power : — ^^  This  is  the  very  thing,"  said 
he,  '^  that  I  want,  and  aim  at  in  all  my  operations,  that  Mith- 
ridates may  get  strength,  and  collect  an  army  respectable 
enough,  to  make  him  stand  an  engagement,  and  not  continue  to 
fly  before  us.  Do  not  you  see  what  vast  and  boundless  de- 
serts lie  behind  them  I  Is  not  Caucasus  with  all  its  immense 
train  of  mountains  at  hand,  sufficient  to  hide  him,  and  num- 
berless other  kings  who  want  to  avoid  a  battle  ?  It  is  but  a 
few  days'  journey  from  the  country  of  the  Cabiri*  into  Ar- 
menia, where  Tigranes,  king  of  kings,  is  seated,  surrounded 
with  that  power,  which  has  wrested  Asia  from  the  Parthians, 
which  carries  Grecian  colonies  into  Media,  subdues  Syria  and 
Palestine,  cuts  off  the  Seleucidse,  and  carries  their  wives  and 
daughters  into  captivity.  This  prince  is  nearly  allied  to  Mith- 
ridates J  he  is  his  son-in-law.  Do  you  think  he  will  disre- 
gard him,  when  he  comes  as  a  suppliant,  and  not  take  up  arms 
in  his  cause  i  Why  will  you  then  be  in  such  a  haste  to  drive 
Mithridates  out  of  his  dominions,  and  risk  the  bringing  Ti- 
granes upon  us,  who  has  long  wanted  a  pretence  for  it  ?  And 
surely  he  cannot  find  a  more  specious  one,  than  that  of  suc- 
couring a  father-in-law,  and  a  king  reduced  to  such  extreme 
necessity.  What  need  is  there  then  for  us  to  ripen  this  affair, 
and  to  teach  Mithridates  what  he  may  not  know,  who  are  the 
confederates  he  is  to  seek  against  us ;  or  to  drive  him,  against 
his  inclination  and  his  notions  of  honour,  into  the  arms  of  Ti- 
granes ?  Is  it  not  better  to  give  him  time  to  make  prepara- 
tions and  regain  strength  in  his  own  territories,  that  we  may 
have  to  meet  Colchians,  the  Tibarenians,  and  Cappadocians, 
whom  we  have  often  beaten,  rather  than  the  unknown  forces  of 
the  Medes  and  the  Armenians  r' 

Agreeably  to  these  sentiments,  LucuUus  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  before  Amisus,  proceeding  very  slowly  in  the  siege. 
After  the  winter  was  past,  he  left  that  charge  to  Mursena,  and 
marched  against  Mithridates,  who  was  encamped  on  the  plains 
of  the  Cabiri,  with  a  resolution  to  wait  for  the  Romans  there. 
His  army  consisted  of  forty  thousand  foot  and  four  thousand 

*  Hence  it  appears,  as  well  as  from  a  passa^  in  Strabo,  that  there  was  a 
district  OD  the  borders  of  Phryg^  called  Cabiri.  Indeed  the  worship  of  tfiose 
gods  had  prevailed  in  seversd  parts  of  Asia,  and  they  are  supposed  to  have 
had  homage  pud  them  at  Rome  under  the  title  of  Dim  Fvtft. 
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horse,  which  he  had  lately  collected ;  and  in  these  he  placed 
the  greatest  confidence.  Nay,  he  passed  the  river  Lycus,  and 
gave  the  Romans  the  challenge  to  meet  him  in  the  field.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  cavaJry  engaged,  and  the  Romans 
were  put  to  the  rout*  Pomponius,  a  man  of  some  dignity, 
waa  wounded  and  taken*  Though  much  indisposed  with  his 
'wounds,  he  was  brought  before  Mithridates,  who  asked  him, 
— "  Whether,  if  be  saved  his  life,  he  would  become  his  friend?" 
*'  On  condition  you  will  be  reconciled  to  the  Romans,"  said 
he,  "  I  will !  But  if  not,  I  must  remain  your  enemy."  The 
king,  struck  with  admiration  of  his  patriotism,  did  him  no  in- 
jury, 

LucuUus  was  apprehensive  of  farther  danger  on  the  plain, 
on  accoimt  of  the  enemy's  superiority  in  horse,  and  yet  he  was 
loth  to  take  to  the  mountains,  which  were  at  a  considerable 
distance,  as  well  as  wopdy  and  difficult  of  ascent.  While  he 
was  in  this  perplexity,  some  Greeks  happened  to  be  taken,  who 
had  hid  themselves  in  a  cave.  Artemidorus,  the  eldest  of 
them,  undertook  to  conduct  him  to  a  post  where  he  might  en- 
camp in  the  utmost  security,  and  where  there  stood  a  casde 
which  commanded  the  plain  of  the  Cabiri.  LucuUus  gaeve 
credit  to  his  report,  and  began  his  march  in  the  night,  after  he 
had  caused  a  number  of  fires  to  be  lighted  in  his  old  .camp. 
Having  got  safely  through  the  narrow  passes,  he  gained  the 
heights,  and  in  the  morning  appeared  above  the  enemy's  he^ds, 
in  a  situation  where  he  might  fight  with  advantage,  when  he 
chose  it,  and  might  not  be  compelled  to  it,  if  he  hsid  a  mind 
to  fit  still. 

At  present  neither  Lucullus  nor  Mithridates  was  inctined  to 
risk  a  battle ;  ^l^ut  <8ome  of  the»king's  soldiers  happening  to 
pursue  a  deer/  a  party  of  Romans  went  out  to  intercept  them. 
This  brought  on  a  sharp  skirmish,  numbers  continually  com- 
ing up  on  each  side.  At  the  length  the  king's  troops  had  the 
advantage. 

The  ^Romans,  beholding  from  the  camp  the  flight  of  their 
fellow-soldiers,  were  greatly  disturbed,  and  ran  to  Lucullus, 
to  entreat  him  to  lead  them  out,  and  give  the  signal  for  battle. 
But  he,  willing  to  show  them  of  how  much  importance,  in  all 
dangerous  conflicts,  the  presence  of  an  able  general  is,  ordered 
them  to  stand  still;  and  descending  into  the  plain  himself, 
seized  the  foremost  of  the  fugitives,  and  commanded  them  to 
face  about.  They  obeyed,  and  the  rest  rallying. with  them, 
they  easily  put  the  enemy  to  flight,  and  pursued  them  to  their 
entrenchments.  Lucullus,  at  his  return,  inflicted  on  the  fugi- 
tives the  usual  punishment.  He  made  them  strip  to  their 
vests,  take  ofi"  their  girdles,  and  then  dig  a  trench  twelve  feet 
long ;  the  rest  of  the  troops  all  the  while  standing  and  look- 
ing on. 
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In  the  army  o£  Mithridates  there  was  a  Dardarian  granclee, 
named  Olthacus.  The  Dardarians  are  some  of  the  barbatous 
people  who  live  near  the  lake  Maeotis.  Olthacus  was  a  man 
fit  for  every  warlike  attempt  that  required  strength  and  courage, 
and  in  counsel  and  contrivance  inferior  to  none.  Besides  these 
accomplishments,  he  was  affable,  easy,  and  agreeable  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  He  was.  always  involved  in  some 
dispute,  or  jealousy,  at  least,  of  the  other  great  men  of  his 
country,  who,  like  dim,  aimed  at  the  chief  authority  in  it;  and 
to  bring  Mithridates  into  his  interest,  he  undertook  the  daring 
enterprise  of  killing  Lucullus.  Mithridates  commended  his 
design,  and  publicly  gave  him  some  affronts,  to  afford  him  a 
pretence  for  resentment.  Olthacus  Isud  hold  on  it,  and  rode 
off  to  Lucullus,  who  received  him  with  pleasure;  for  his  repu- 
tation was  well  known  in  the  camp;  and,  upon  trial,  the  Ro* 
man  general  found  his  presence  of  mind  and  his  address  so 
extraordinary,  that  he  took  him  to  his  table  and  his  counsel- 
board. 

When  the  Dardarian  thought  he  had  found  his  opportunity, 
he  ordered  his  servants  to  have  his  horse  ready  without  the 
camp.  It  was  now  mid-day,  and  the  soldiers  were  sitting  in 
the  sun,  or  otherwise  reposing  themselves,  when  he  went  to 
the  general's  pavilion;  expecting  that  none  would  pretend  to 
hinder  the  admission  of  a  man  who  was  intimate  with  LucuU 
lusf  and  who  said  he  had  business  of  importance  to  commu- 
nicate. And  he  had  certainly  entered,  if  slee{),  which  has  been 
the  ruin  of  many  other  generals,  had  not  saved  Lucullus.  Me- 
nedemus,  one  of  his  chamberlains,  was  then  in  waiting,  and  he 
told  Olthacus, — ^**  This  was  not  a  proper  time  to  see  Lucul- 
lus, because,  after  long  watdling  and  fatigu^^-  he  was  now 
taking  some  rest.'^  Oldiacus  did  not  take  this  denial,  but 
said,  "  I  must  enter,  whether  you  wilPor  not,  for  I  have  great 
and  necessary  business  to  lay  t>efore  him."  Menedemus, 
incensed  at  his  insolence,  answered,  "  Nothing  is  more  neces- 
sary than  the  preservation'  of  Lucullus,"  and  thrust  him  back 
with  both  hands.  Olthacus,  fearing  his  design  was  discovered, 
withdrew  privately  from  the  camp,  took  horse,  and  returned 
to  Mithridates  without  effecting  any  thing.  Thus  the  crisis, 
in  other  matters,  as  well  as  in  medicine,  either  saves  or  de- 
stroys. 

After  this,  Somatius  was  sent  out  with  ten  cohorts  to  escort 
a  convoy.  Mithridates  detached  against  him  one  of  his  offi- 
cers named  Menander.  An  engagement  ensued,  and  the  bar- 
barians were  routed  with  great  loss.  Another  time,  Lucullus 
despatched  Adrian  with  a  considerable  corps,  to  protect  the 
party  employed  in  collecting  provisions  and  supplying  his 
camp.  Mithridates  did  not  let  him  pass  unnoticed,  but  sent 
Menemachus  and  Myron  against  them  with  a  strong  body  of 
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oavalty  and  another  of  infantry.  All  these  combatants,  except 
two,  the  Romans  put  to  the  sword.  Mithridates  dissembled 
his  loss,  pretending  it  was  small,  and  entirely  owing  to  the 
misconduct  of  the  commanding  officers.  But  when  Adrian 
passed  by  his  camp  in  great  pomp,  with  many  waggons  loaded 
with  provisions,  and  rich  spoils  in  his  train,  the  king^s  spirits 
began  to  droop,  and  the  most  distressing  terror  fell  upon  his 
army.     They  determined,  therefore,  to  quit  that  post. 

The  nobility  about  the  king  began  to  send  off  their  baggage 
with  all  the  privacy  they  could,  but  would  not  suffer  others  to 
do  the  same.  The  soldiers,  finding  themselves  jostled  and 
thrust  back  in  the  gateways,  were  so  much  provoked  at  that 
treatment,  that  they  turned  upon  them,  fell  to  plundering  the 
haggage,  and  j^illed  several  of  them.  Dorylaiis,  one  of  the 
genersds,  Ipst  his  life  for  nothing  but  a  purple  robe  which  he 
had  on.  Hermaeus,  a  priest,  was  trodden  under  foot  at  the 
gate,  Mithridates  himself,  without  any  attendant  or  groom 
to  assist  him,  got  out  of  the  camp  amidst  the  crowd.  Of  all 
his  royal  studs  there  was  not  one  horse  left  him ;  but  at  last 
Ptolemy  the  eunuch,  seeing  him  carried  along  with  the  torrent^ 
and  happening  to  be  ^n  horseback,  dismounted  and  gave  him 
his.  The  Romans  pressed  hard  upon,  and  indeed  came  up 
time  enough  to  have  'taken  him.  He  was  in  fact  almost  in 
in  their  hands ;  but  their  avarice  saved  him.  The  prey  which 
had  been  pursued  through  numberless  conflicts  and  dangers, 
escaped,  and  the  victorious  LucuUus  was  robbed  of  the  re- 
ward of  his  toils.  The  horse  which  the  king  rode  was  almost 
overtaken,  when  a  mule  loaded  with  gold  came  between  him 
and  his  pursuers,  either  by  accident  or  by  the  king's  contriv- 
ance. The  soldiers  immediately  began  to  rifle  the  load,  and 
came  to  blows  about  the  contents  j  which  gave  Mithridates 
time  to  get  off.  Nor  was  this  the  only  disadvantage  LucuUus 
experienced  from  their  avarice.  Callistratus,  the  king's  secre- 
tary, was  taken,  and  the  Roman  general  had  ordered  him  to  be 
brought  before  him  ;  but  those  who  had  the  charge  of  it,  per- 
ceiving he  had  five  hundred  crowns  in  his  girdle,  despatched 
him  for  the  money.  Yet  to  such  men  as  these  he  gave  up  the 
plunder  of  the  enemy's  camp. 

After  this  he  took  Cabira,  and  many  other  places  of  strength, 
in  which  he  found  much  treasure.  He  likewise  found  in  their 
prisons  many  Greeks,  and  several  of  the  king's  own  relations, 
confined;  and  as  they  had  long  thought  themselves  in  the  most 
desperate  circumstances,  the  liberty  which  they  gained  by  the 
favour  of  LucuUus,  appeared  to  them  not  so  much  a  deliver- 
ance as  a  resurrection  and  new  life.  One  of  the  king's  sisters, 
named  Nyssa,  very  happily  for  her,  was  of  the  number.  The 
other  sisters  and  wives  of  Mithridates,  who  seemed  placed 
i9ore  remote  from  danger,  and  at  a  distance  from  war,  all  pe- 
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rished  miserably.  He  sent  the  eunuch  Bacchides  to  Pliemacia, 
with  orders  to  see  them  put  to  death. 

Among  the  rest  were  two  of  his  sisters,  Roxana  and  Statira, 
who  were  about  the  age  of  forty,  and  still  virgins :  and  two  of 
his  wives,  both  lonians,  Berenice  of  Chios,  and  Monime  of 
Miletus.  The  latter  was  much  celebrated  among  the  Greeks. 
Though  the  king  had  tried  ever)'  expedient  to  bring  her  to 
listen  to  a  lawless  passion,  and  made  her  a  present  of  fifteeu 
thousand  crowns  at  one  time,  she  rejected  all  his  solicitations 
till  he  agreed  to  marriage,  sent  her  a  diadem,  and  declared  her 
queen.  Before  the  last  sad  message  she  had  passed  her  time 
very  unhappily,  and  looked  with  grief  and  indignation  on  that 
beauty,  which  instead  of  a  husband  had  procured  her  an  im- 
perious master,  and  instead  of  the  domestic  comforts  of  mar- 
riage, a  guard  of  barbarians.  Banished  far  from  Greece,  she 
had  lost  the  real  blessings  of  life ;  and  where  she  hoped  for 
happiness,  found  nothing  but  a  dream. 

When  Bacchides  came,  and  informed  those  princesses  they 
must  die,  but  that  they  were  at  liberty  to  choose  the  death 
most  easy  and  agreeable  to  them,  Monime,  snatching  the  dia- 
dem from  her  head,  applied  it  to  her  neck,  that  it  might  do  the 
fatal  office.  But  it  broke;  and  the  princess  said, — ^  O  cursed 
band !  wouldst  thou  not,  at  least,  serve  me  on  this  occasion?^' 
Then  spitting  upon  it,  she  threw  it  from  her,  and  stretched  out 
her  neck  to  Bacchides. 

Berenice  took  poison ;  and  as  her  mother,  who  was  present, 
begged  a  share  of  it,  she  granted  her  request.  They  both 
drank  of  it;  and  its  force  operated  sufficiently  upon  the  weaker 
body;  but  Berenice,  not  having  taken  a  proper  quantity,  was 
long  of  dying.  Bacchides  therefore  strangled  her.  Roxana, 
one  of  the  unmarried  sisters,  after  having  vented  the  most  bit- 
ter imprecations  and  reproaches  against  Mithridates,  took 
poison.  Statira,  however,  died  without  one  unkind  or  unge- 
nerous word.  She  rather  commended  her  brother,  when  he 
must  have  his  anxieties  about  his  own  life,  for  not  forgetting 
them,  but  providing  that  they  might  die  free  and  undishonour- 
ed.  These  events  were  very  disagreeable  to  the  native  good- 
ness and  humanity  of  Lucullus. 

He  continued  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates  as  far  as  Talaura; 
where  having  learned  that  he  was  fled  four  days  before  into  Ar- 
menia, to  Tigranes,  he  turned  back  again.  He  subdued, how- 
ever, the  Chaldaeans  and  Tibarenians,  and  reduced  the  less 
Armenia,  with  the  towns  and  castles.  Then  he  sent  Appius 
to  Tigranes,  to  demand  Mithridates;  and  in  the  mean  time 
returned  to  Amisus,  nhich  his  troops  were  still  besieging. 
The  length  of  the  siege  was  owing  to  Callimachus  who  com- 
manded in  the  town,  and  was  an  able  engineer,  skilled  in  everv 
art  of  attack  and  defence.     By  this  he  gave  the  Romans  muck 
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trouble,  for  which  he  suffered  afterwards.  LucuUus  availed 
himself  of  a  stratagem,  against  which  he  had  not  guarded.  He 
made  a  sudden  assault  at  the  time  when  Callimachus  used  to 
draw  off  his  men  for  refreshment.  Thus  he  made  himself 
master  of  some  part  of  the  wall;  upon  which,  Callimachus, 
either  envying  the  Romans  the  plunder  of  the  place,  or  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  his  own  escape,  set  fire  to  the  town,  and  quit- 
ted it;  for  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  those  who  fled  by  sea. 
The  flames  spread  with  great  rapidity  around  the  walls,  and 
the  soldiers  prepared  themselves  to  pillage  the  houses.  Lu- 
cullus,  in  commiseration  of  a  fine  city  thus  sinking  into  ruin, 
endeavoured  to  assist  it  from  without,  and  ordered  his  troops 
to  extinguish  the  fire.  But  they  paid  no  regard  to  him;  they 
went  on  collecting  the  spoils,  and  clashing  dieir  arms ;  till  he 
was  forced  to  give  up  the  plunder  to  them,  in  hopes  of  saving 
the  city  from  the  flames.  It  happened,  however,  quite  other- 
wise. In  rummaging  every  corner,  with  torches  in  their  hands, 
they  set  fire  to  many  of  the  houses  themselves.  So  that  when 
Lucullus  entered  the  town  next  morning,  he  said  to  his  friends, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes, — ^"  I  have  often  admired  the  good  for- 
tune of  Sylla,  but  never  so  much  as  I  do  this  day.  He  de- 
sired to  save  Athens,  and  succeeded.  «[  wished  to  imitate  him 
on  this  occasion ;  but,  instead  of  that,  the  gods  have  classed 
me  with  Mummius."* 

Nevertheless,  he  endeavoured  to  restore  the  place,  as  far  as  its 
unhappy  circumstances  would  permit.  A  shower,  which  pro- 
videntially fell  about  the  time  it  was  taken,  extinguished  the 
fire,  and  saved  many  of  the  buildings  ;  and  during  his  stay,  he 
rebuilt  most  of  those  that  were  destroyed.  Such  of  the  in- 
habitants as  had  fled,  he  received  with  pleasure,  and  added  to 
them  a  draught  of  other  Greeks,  who  were  willing  to  settle 
there.  At  the  same  time,  he  gave  them  a  territory  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  furlongs. 

The  city  was  a  colony  of  Athenians,  planted  here  at  a  time 
when  their  power  was  at  the  height,  and  tliey  were  masters  of 
the  sea.  Hence  it  was,  that  those  who  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  Aristion,  retired  to  Amisus,  and  were  admitted  to  the  pri- 
vilege of  citizens ;  fortunately  enough  gaining  abroad  what 
they  lost  at  home.  The  remainder  of  them  LucuUus  now 
clothed  in  an  honourable  manner,  gave  each  two  hundred 
drachmas,  and  sent  them  back  into  their  own  country.  Ty- 
rannio,  the  grammarian,  was  of  the  number.  Muraena  begged 
him  of  LucuUus,  and  afterwards  enfranchised  him ;  in  which 
he  acted  ungenerously  by  his  superior  officers  present.  Lu- 
cuUus would  not  have  been  wilUngthat  a  man  so  honoured  for 
hia  learning,  should  be  first  considered  as  a  slave,  and  then  set 

•  The  destroyer  of  Corintli. 
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free.  The  real  liberty  he  was  bora  to  must  be  taken  away, 
before  he  could  have  this  seeming  freedom.  But  this  was  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  Muraena  acted  with  less  generosity 
than  became  an  officer  of  his  rank. 

LucuUus  then  turned  towards  the  cities  of  Asia,  that  he 
mjght  bestow  the  time  which  was  not  employed  in  war,  on  the 
pr  omotion  of  law  and  justice.  These  had  long  lost  their  in- 
fluence in  that  province,  which  was  overwhelmed  with  unspeak- 
able misfortunes.  It  was  desolated  and  enslaved  by  the  farmers 
of  the  revenue,  and  by  usurers.  The  poor  inhabitants  were 
forced  to  sell  the  most  beautiful  of  their  sons  and  daughters, 
the  ornaments  and  offerings  in  their  temples,  their  paintings, 
and  the  statues  of  their  gods.  The  last  resource  was  to  serve 
their  creditors  as  slaves.  Their  suiferings  prior  to  this  were 
more  cruel  and  insupportable;  prisons,  racks,  tortures,  expo- 
sures to  the  burning  sun  in  summer,  and  in  winter  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  cold,  amidst  ice  or  mire ;  insomuch  that  servitude 
seemed  a  happy  deliverance,  and  a  scene  of  peace.  Lucullus, 
finding  the  cities  in  such  dreadful  distress,  soon  rescued  the  op- 
pressed from  all  their  burdens. 

In  the  first  place,  he  ordered  the  creditors  not  to  take  above 
onftin  the  hundred  for^  month's  interest;*  in  the  next  place, 
he  abolished  all  interest  that  exceeded  the  principal ;  the  third 
and  most  important  regulation  was,  that  the  creditor  should  not 
take  above  a  fourth  part  of  the  debtor^s  income ;  and  if  any 
one  took  interest  upon  interest,  he  was  to  lose  all.  By  these 
means,  in  less  than  four  years,  all  the  debts*  were  paid,  and  the 
estates  restored  free  to  the  proprietors.  The  public  -fine  which 
Sylla  had  laid  upon  Asia,  was  twenty  thousand  talents.  It  had 
been  paid  twice;  and  yet  the  merciless  collectors,  by  usury 
upon  usury,  now  brought  it  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thou- 
sand talents. 

These  men,  pretending  they  had  been  unjustly  treated,  rais- 
ed a  clamour  in  Rome  against  Lucullus,  and  hired  a  number 
of  popular  orators  to  speak  against  him.  They  had,^  indeed, 
a  considerable  interest,  because  many  persons  who  had  a  share 
in  the  administration  were  their  debtors.  Lucullus,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  beloved  not  only  by  the  nations  which  had  ex- 
perienced ^his  good  offices ;  the  hearts  of  the  other  provinces 
were  his,  and  they  longed  for  a  governor  who  had  made  such 
nqmbers  happy. 

Appius  Clodius,  who  was  sent  ambassador  to  Tigranes  by 
Lucullus,  and  who  was  his  wife's  brother,  at  first  fell  into  the 
hands  of  guides  that  were  subjects  to  Mlthridatcs.  These 
men  made  him  take  an  unnecessary  circuit  of  many  days'  jour- 

*  This  was  the  legal  interest  among  the  Romans.  Whence  we  may  learn 
the  comparative  scarcity  of  money  in  those  times. 
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ney  in  the  upper  countries;  but  at  last  an  enfranchised  servant 
of  his,  a  Synan  by  nation,  discovered  to  him  the  imposition, 
and  showed  him  the  right  road.  '  He  then  bade  adieu  to  his 
barbarian  guides,  and  in  a  few  days  passed  the  Euphrates,  and 
reached  Antioch  of  Daphne.* 

There  he  had  orders  to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who  was  theu 
employed  in  reducing  some  cities  of  Phoenicia ;  and  he  found 
means  to  bring  over  to  the  Roman  interest  many  princes  who 
submitted  to  die  Armenian  out  of  pure  necessity.  Among 
these  was  Zarbienus  king  of  Gordyene.  A  number  of  the 
cities,  too,  which  Tigranes  had  conquered,  privately  sent  de- 
puties to  Clodius;  and  he  promised  them  all  the  succour  Lu- 
cuUus  could  give,  but  desired  they  would  make  no  immediate 
resistance.  The  Armenian  government  was,  indeed,  an  insup- 
portable burden  to  the  Greeks.  Particularly,  the  king's  pride, 
through  a  long  course  of  prosperity,  was  become  so  enormous, 
that  he  thought  whatever  is  great  and  admirable  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world,  was  not  only  in  his  power,  but  even  made  for  him. 
For,  though  his  praspects  at  first  were  small  and  contemptible, 
he  had  subdued  many  nations,  and  humbled  the  Parthian 
power,  more  than  any  prince  before  him.  He  had  colonized 
Mesopotamia  with  Greeks,  whom  he  draughted  in  great  num-  ~ 
bers  out  of  Cilicia  and  Cappadocia.  He  had  drawn  the  ^c^- 
nite\  Arabians  from  their  wandering  way  of  life,  and  placed 
them  nearer  to  Armenia,  that  he  might  avail  himself  ox  their 
mercantile  abilities.  He  had  many  kings  at  his  court  in  the 
capacity  of  servants,  and  four  in  particular  as  mace-bearers  or 
footmen,  who,  whenever  he  rode  on  horseback,  ran  before  him 
in  short  jerkins ;  and,  when  he  sat  to  give  audience,  stood  by 
with  their  hands  clasped  together ;  which  last  circumstance 
seems  a  mark  of  the  lowest  slavery,  a  token  that  they  had  not 
only  resigned  their  liberty,  but  that  they  were  prepared  rather 
to  suffer  than  to  act. 

Appius,  not  in  the  least  disconcerted  at  all  this  pomp,  plainly 
set  forth  his  commission,  at  his  first  audience, — ^^  That  he  was 
come  to  demand  Mithridates,  whom  Lucullus  claimed  for  his 
triumph;  otherwise  he  must  declare  war  against  Tigranes.'*' 
Whatever  efforts  that  prince  made  to  receive  the  message  with 
an  easy  countenance  and  a  kind  of  smile,  it  was  visible  to  all, 
that  he  was  affected  with  the  young  man's  bold  address.  This 
was,  indeed,  the  first  free  speech  he  had  heard  for  five  and 

*  Among  several  cities  of  that  name,  this  was  the  principal.  It  was  called, 
however,  by  way  of  distinction,  the  Antioch  of  Daphne.  Daphne  was  a  beau- 
tiful viDag-e,  about  forty  furlongs  from  it,  consecrated  to  the  nymph  of  that 
name,  and  adorned  with  groves  of  a  large  extent,  several  of  them  probably  of 
laurel :  in  the  midst  of  which  stood  the  temple  of  ApoUo  and  Diana.  The 
grove  and  temple  were  a  sanctuary. 

t  Probably  so  called  from  their  living  in  tents. 
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twenty  years  ;  for  so  long  he  had  been  a  king,  or  rather  a  ty- 
rant. However,  the  answer  he  gave  Appius,  was, — ^*  That  he 
would  not  deliver  up  Mithridates  ;  and  if  the  Romans  began 
the  war,  he  was  able  to  defend  himself."  He  was  displeas- 
ed with  Lucullus  for  giving  him,  in  his  letter,  barely  the  title 
of  king,  and  not  that  of  king  of  kings ;  and  therefore,  in  his 
answer,  he  would  not  address  him  as  Imperator,*  This  did 
not  hinder  him  from  sending  magnificent  presents  to  Appius  ; 
and,  when  he  found  he  did  not  accept  them,  he  sent  more.  At 
last  Appius,  that  he  might  not  seem  to  reject  them  out  of  any 
particular  pique,  took  a  cup,  and  sent  back  all  the  rest.  Then 
he  returned  with  the  utmost  expedition  to  his  general. 

Before  this,  Tigranes  had  not  deigned  to  admit  Mithridates 
into  his  presence,nor  to  speak  to  aprince  who  was  so  nearly  al- 
lied to  him,  and  who  had  lately  lost  so  great  a  kingdom.  He 
had  sent  him  in  a  contemptuous  manner  to  remote  marshes  and 
a  sickly  air,  where  he  was  kept  like  a  prisoner.  But  now  he 
called  him  to  court  with  great  marks  of  honour  and  regard.  In 
a  private  conference,  they  exculpated  themselves  at  the  expense 
or  their  friends.  Metrodorus  the  Scepsian,  was  of  the  num- 
ber; an  able  speaker,  and  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  who 
had  been  in  such  high  favour,  that  he  was  styled  the  king's 
father.  It  seems,  when  he  went  ambassador  from  Mithridates 
to  the  Armenian  court,  to  beg  assistance  against  the  Romans, 
Tigranes  said, — ^^  What  would  you,  Metrodorus,  advise  me  to 
in  this  case  ?"  Whether  it  was,  that  he  had  the  interest  of  Ti- 
granes in  view,  or  whether  he  wanted  to  see  Mithridates  ab- 
solutely ruined,  he  answered, — "As  an  ambassador,  I  should 
exhort  you  to  it;  but,  as  your  counsellor,  I  should  advise  you 
against  it."  Tigranes  discovered  this  to  Mithridates,  not  ima- 
gining he  would  resent  it  in  the  manner  he  did.  The  unfor- 
tunate prince  immediately  put  Metrodorus  to  death ;  and  Ti- 
granes greatly  repented  the  step  he  had  taken,  though  he  was 
not  absolutely  the  cause  of  that  minister's  death,  but  only  added 
stings  to  the  hatred  Mithridates  had  long  entertained  for  him. 
This  appeared  when  his  private  memorandums  were  taken,  in 
which  Metrodorus  was  found  among  those  marked  out  for  the 
axe.  Tigranes  buried  him  honourably,  and  spared  no  expense 
in  his  funeral,  though  he  had  been  the  cause  of  his  death. 

Amphrlcates  the  orator,  likewise  died  at  that  court,  if  we 
may  be  allowed  to  record  his  name,  for  the  sake  of  Athens. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  banished  his  country,  and  to  have  re- 
tired to  Seleuciaupon  theTigris,where  the  inhabitants  desired 
him  to  open  a  school  of  rhetoric;  but  he  answered,  in  the  most 
contemptuous  manner,  and  with  all  the  vanity  of  a  sophist, 


*  The  English  word  gentral  U  not  entirely  eauindent  to  the  Greek  < 
rirfy  or  the  JUtia  imp€rat9r,  which  ^as  «f tcrwuos  the  title  ai  the  emperors.! 
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^^  That  a  plate  could  not  contain  a  dolphin.^'  From  thence  he 
went  to  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  the  daughter  of  Midiridates, 
and  wife  of  Tigranes,  where  he  soon  made  himself  so  ob- 
noxious, that  he  was  forbidden  all  intercourse  with  the  Greeks; 
upon  which  he  starved  himself  to  death.  Cleopatra  bestowed 
upon  him  too  a  magnificent  funeral,  and  his  tomb  is  near  a 
place  called  Sapha. 

LucuUus,  having  established  peace  and  good  laws  in  Asia, 
did  not  neglect  what  might  be  conducive  to  elegance  and  plea- 
sure; but  during  his  stay  at  Ephesus,  entertained  the  Grecian 
cities  with  shows,  triumphal  feasts,  and  trials  of  skill  between 
wrestlers  and  gladiators.  The  cities,  in  return,  instituted  a 
feast  to  his  honour,  which  they  called  Lucuilia;  and  the  real 
affection  that  inspired  them  with  the  thought  was  more  agreea- 
ble than  the  honour  itself. 

When  Appius  was  returned,  and  had  acquainted  him  that  it 
was  necessary  to  go  to  war  with  Tigranes,  he  went  back  to  Pontus, 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  His  first  operation 
was  to  lay  siege  to  Sinope,  or  rather  to  a  corps  of  Cilicians  who 
had  thrown  themselves  into  the  town  on  the  part  of  Mithridates* 
These,  upon  the  approach  of  LucuUus,  put  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  and  after  setting  fire  to  the  place, 
endeavoured  to  escape  in  the  night.  But  LucuUus,  discovering 
their  intention,  entered  the  town,  and  having  killed  eight 
thousand  of  them  who  were  left  behind,  restored  their  effects  to 
the  old  inhabitants,  and  exerted  himself  greatly  in  saving  the 
city  from  the  flames.  His  particular  inducement  was  the  fol- 
lowing dream :  He  dreamed  that  a  person  stood  by  him,  and 
said,  ^^  Go  forward,  Lucullus,  for  Autolycus  is  coming  to  meet 
you."  When  he  awaked,  he  could  form  no  conjecture  about 
the  signification  of  the  dream.  However,  he  took  the  city  the 
the  same  day,  and  in  pursuing  the  Cilicians  to  their  ships,  he  saw 
a  statue  lying  on  the  shore,  which  they  had  not  been  able  to 
get  on  board*  The  work  was  one  of  the  master-pieces  of 
Sthenis ;  and  he  was  told  that  it  was  the  statue  of  Autolycus, 
the  founder  of  Sinope.  This  Autolycus  is  said  to  have  been 
the  son  of  Deimachus,  and  one  of  those  Thessalians  who  as- 
sisted Hercules  in  the  war  against  the  Amazons.''^  In  his 
voyage  back,  along  with  Demoleon  and  Phlogius,  his  ship 
struck  on  a  rock  of  the  Chersonesus  called  Pedalion,  and  he 
lost  it.  He  and  his  friends,  however,  saved  their  lives  and 
their  arms,  and  went  to  Sinope,  which  they  took  from  the  Sy- 
rians. The  Syrians,  who  then  held  it,  we  are  told,  were  so 
called,  because  they  were  the  descendants  of  Syrus,  the  son  of 
Apollo,  and  Sinope,  the  daughter  of  Asopus.     When  Lucullus 

*  Strabo  tells  us,  Autolycus  was  one  of  the  Argfonauts,  who»  after  his  voyag-e 
to  Colchis,  settled  at  Sinope,  and  had  divine  honours  paid  him  after  his  death. 
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heard  this,  he  recollected  the  observation  of  Sylla  in  his  Com- 
mentaries,— "  That  nothing  more  deserves  our  belief  and  at- 
tention, than  what  is  signified  to  us  in  dreams." 

After  news  was  brought  that  M ithridates  and  Tigranes  were 
on  the  point  of  entering  Lycaonia  and  Cilicia  with  all  their 
forces,  in  order  to  seize  Asia  before  him,  he  could  not  help 
thinking  it  strange,  that  the  Armenian  did  not  make  use  of 
Mithridates  when  in  his  glory,  nor  join  the  armies  of  Pontus 
while  they  were  in  their  fiill  strength  ;  but  suffered  them  to  be 
broken  and  destroyed ;  and  now  at  last  with  cold  hopes  of 
success  began  the  war,  or  rather  threw  himself  down  headlong 
with  those  who  could  stand  no  longer. 

Amidst  these  transactions,  Machares,  the  son  of  Mithri- 
dates, who  was  master  of  the  Bosphorus,  sent  Lucullus  a  coro- 
net of  gold  of  a  thousand  crowns  value,  and  begged  to  be 
numbered  among  the  friends  and  allies  of  Rome.  Lucullus, 
now  concluding  that  the  first  war  was  finished,  left  Somatius, 
with  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men,  to  settle  the  affairs  of  that 
province  j  and  with  twelve  thousand  foot,  and  less  than  three 
thousand  horse,  marched  to  meet  another  war.  It  seemed 
amazing  temerity  to  go  with  a  handful  of  men  against  so  many 
warlike  nations,  so  many  myriads  of  cavalrj',  and  such  a  vast 
country,  intersected  with  deep  rivers,  and  barricaded  with 
mountains  for  ever  covered  with  snow.  Of  course  his  sol- 
diers, who  were  not  otherwise  under  the  best  discipline,  now 
followed  with  great  reluctance,  and  were  ready  to  mutiny.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  popular  orators  clamoured  against  him  in 
Rome,  represented  that  he  levied  war  after  war;  not  that  the 
public  utility  required  it,  but  that  he  might  always  keep  the 
command  and  continue  in  arms,  and  that  he  might  accumulate 
riches  at  the  risk  of  the  commonwealth.  These  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  their  design,  which  was  to  recal  Lucullus. 

At  present  he  reached  the  Euphrates  by  long  marches.  He 
found  it  swoln  and  overflowing  by  reason  of  the  late  rains,  and 
was  apprehensive  he  should  find  much  delay  and  difficulty  in 
collecting  boats,  and  making  a  bridge  of  them.  But  in  the 
evening  the  flood  began  to  subside,  and  lessen  in  such  a  man- 
ner in  the  night,  that  next  morning  the  river  appeared  much 
within  the  channel.  The  people  of  the  country  seeing  little  islands 
in  its  bed,  which  had  seldom  been  visible,  and  the  stream 
breaking  gently  about  them,  considered  Lucullus  as  something 
more  than  mortal.  For  they  saw  the  great  river  put  on  a  mild 
and  obliging  air  to  him,  and  afford  him  a  quick  and  easy 
passage. 

He  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  passed  it  with  his 
army.  An  auspicious  omen  appeared  immediately  after.  A  num- 
ber of  heifers,  sacred  to  the  Persian  Diana,  the  goddess  whom 
the  inhabitants  of  those  parts  particularly  worship,  pastured 
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oK  die  other  side.  These  heifers  are  used  onljr  in  the  way  of 
sacrifice  ;  at  lOther  times  they  range  at  large,  marked  with  the 
figure  of  a  torch,  as  a  token  of  their  designation ;  and  it  wa» 
difficult  to  take  them  when  they  were  wanted.  But  now  the 
army  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  river,  than  one  of  them  went 
and  stood  by  a  rock  which  is  deemed  sacred  to  the  goddess, 
and  hanging  down  her  head  in  the  manner  of  those  that  are 
bound,  offered  herself  to  Lucullus  as  a  victim.  .He  sacrificed 
also  a  bull  to  the  Euphrates,  on  account  of  his  safe  passage. 

He  staid  there  that  whole  day  to  refresh  his  army.  The 
next  day  he  marched  through  Sophene,  without  doing  the  least 
injuiry  to  those  who  submitted  and  received  his  troops  in  a 
proper  manner.  Nay,  when  his  men  wanted  to  stop  and  take 
a  fort  that  was  supposed  to  be-full  of  treasure,  he  pointed  to 
mount  Taurus,  which  appeared  at  a  distance,  and  said, — ^^  Yon-« 
der  is  the  fort  you  are  to  take ;  as  for  these  things,  they  will 
of  course  belong  to  the  conqueror."  Then,  pushing  his  march^ 
he  crossed  the  Tigris  and  entered  Armenia. 

As  Tigranes  ordered  the  first  man  who  brought  him  adc 
account  of  the  enemy's  arrival,  to  lose  his  head  for  his  reward, 
no  one  afterwards  presumed  to  mention  it.  He  remained  uk 
ignorance,  though  tne  hostile  fire  already  touched  him ;  and 
with  pleasure  heard  his  flatterers  say, — "  Lucullus  would  be  a^ 
:great  general,  if  he  waited  for  Tigranes  at  Ephesus,  and  did  not 
quit  Asia  at  the  sight  of  his  vast  armies.''  Thus  it  is  not  every 
man  that  can  bear  much  wine,  nor  can  an  ordinary  mind  bear 
great  prosperity,  without  staggering.  The  first  of  his  friends^ 
who  ventured  to  tell  him  the  truth  was  Mithrobarzanes ;  and 
he  was  but  ill  rewarded  for  the  liberty  he  had  taken.  He  was 
sent  against  LucuUus  with  three  thousand  horse  and  a  more 
respectable  body  of  foot,  with  orders  to  take  the  Roman  general 
alive,  but  to  tread  the  rest  under  his  feet. 

Part  of  the  Roman  forces  were  pitching  their  tents,  and  the 
rest  were  upon  the  march,  when  their  scouts  brought  intelli*^ 
gence  that  the  barbarians  were  at  hand.  He  had,  therefore,  his 
apprehensions,  that  if  they  attacked  him  before  his  troops  were 
all  assembled  and  formed,  they  might  be  put  in  disorder.  The 
measure  he  took  was  to  stay  and  entrench  himself:  mean  time 
he  senthis  lieutenant,  Sextilius,  with  sixteen  hundred  horse,  and 
not  many  more  infantry,  including  both  the  light  and  the  heavy- 
armed,  with  orders,  when  he  approached  the  enemy,  to  stop 
and  amuse  them,  till  he  should  be  informed  that  the  entrench- 
ments were  finished. 

Sextilius  was  willing  to  obey  his  orders,  but  Mithrobar- 
zanes came  upon  him  so  boldly,  that  he  was  forced  to  fight. 
Mithrobarzanes  behaved  with  great  bravery,  but  fell  in  the 
action.  Then  his  troops  took  to  flight,  and  were  most  of  themf 
eut  in  pieces. 

vol.  II.  3  r 
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After  this,  Tigranes  left  Tigranocerta,  the  great  city  which  he 
had  built,  and  retired  to  mount  Taurus,  where  he  intended  to 
collect  all  his  forces.  But  LucuUus,  not  giving  him  much 
time  for  preparation,  sent  Muraraa  to  harass  and  cut  off  die 
parties  on  one  side,  as  fast  as  they  came  up ;  on  the  other  side, 
Sextilius  advanced  against  a  large  corps  of  Arabians,  which  was 
going  to  join  the  king.  Sextilius  came  upon  the  Arabians  as 
they  were  encamping,  and  killed  the  greatest  part  of  them. 
Mursena,  following  the  steps  of  Tigranes,  took  his  opportunity 
to  attack  him,  as  he  was  leadine  a  great  army  along  a  rugged 
and  narrow  defile.  The  king  himself  fled,  abandoning  all  his 
haggage.  Many  of  the  Armenians  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
greater  numbers  made  prisoners. 

LucuUus,  after  this  success,  marched  against  Tigranocerta, 
and  invested  it  with  his  army.  There  were  in  that  city  many 
Greeks  who  had  been  transplanted  out  of  Cilicia,  and  many 
barbarians  whose  fortunes  had  been  no  better  than  that  of  die 
Greeks,  Adiabenians,  Assyrians,  Gordyenians,  and  Cappado- 
cians,  whose  cities  Tigranes  had  demolished,  and  then  removed 
the  inhabitants,  and  compelled  them  to  settle  in  that  he  had 
built.  The  place  was  full  of  treasure  and  rich  ornaments ; 
every  private  person,  as  well  as  grandee,  to  make  their  court 
to  the  king,  striving  which  should  contribute  most  to  its  em- 
bellishment. For  this  reason  LucuUus  carried  on  the  siege 
with  great  vigour,  in  the  opinion  that  Tigranes  would,  contrary 
to  his  better  judgment,  be  provoked  to  give  him  battle.  And 
he  was  not  mistaken.  Mittiridates,  by  messengers  and  letters, 
dissuaded  the  king  much  from  hazarding  a  battle,  and  advised 
him  only  tocutoif  the  Roman  convoys  with  his  cavalry.  Taxiles, 
too,  who  came  on  the  part  of  Mithridates  to  co-operate  with 
Tigranes,  entreated  him  to  avoid  meeting  the  Roman  arms, 
which  he  assured  him  were  invincible. 

At  first  the  king  heard  him  with  patience.  But  when  the 
Armenians  and  Gordyenians  arrived  with  all  their  forces; 
when  the  kings  of  the  Medes  and  Adiabenians  had  brought  in 
their  armies ;  when  numbers  of  Arabians  came  from  the  coast 
of  the  Babylonian  sea,^  Albanians  from  the  Caspian,  and  Ibe- 
rians from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Albanians ;  beside  a  con- 
siderable body  gained  by  presents  and  persuasion,  from  those 
nations  about  the  Araxes  that  live  without  regal  government  z 
then  nothing  was  expressed  at  the  king's  table  or  council-board, 
but  san^ine  hopes  and  barbarian  menaces.  Taxiles  was  in 
<kinger  of  his  life  for  attempting  to  Oppose  the  resolution  to 
give  battle,  and  Mithridates  himself  was  accused  of  envying 
the  glorious  success  that  would  attend  his  son-in-law. 

Tigranes,  therefore,  would  not  wait  for  him,  lest  he  should 

•  The  Pernan  gulf. 
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share  with  him  the  honour  of  the  victory ;  but  advanced  im- 
mediately vnih  all  his  forces ;  and  is  said  to  have  expressed 
to  his  friends  some  uneasiness, — ^'  That  he  should  have  to  do 
only  with  LucuUus,  and  not  try  his  strength  at  once  with  all 
the  ge&erals  of  Rome."  Indeed,  these  boasts  of  the  king  do 
not  appear  entirely  frantic  and  destitute  of  reason,  while  he 
was  surveying  so  many  nations  and  princes  under  his  standard, 
such  astonishing  numbers  of  heavy  armed  infantry,  and  so 
many  myriads  of  cavalry.  He  had  twenty  thousand  archers 
aad  slingers,  and  fifty»five  thousand  horse,  of  which  seventeen 
thousand  were  clad  in  steel,  according  to  the  account  Lucul- 
lus  sent  the  senate.  His  infantry,  divided  into  companies  and 
battalions,  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and 
there  were  thirty-five  thousand  pioneers  and  other  labourers  to 
make  good  the  roads,  to  prepare  bridges,  to  cleanse  the  coarse 
of  rivers,  to  provide  wood,  and  to  answer  all  the  occasions  of 
the  army.  These  were  drawn  up  behind,  to  give  it  a  greater 
appearance  of  strength  and  numbers. 

When  b^  hitd  passed  mount  Taurus,  and  spread  his  troops 
upon  the  plain,  he  could  see  the  Roman  army  besieging  Ti- 
granocerta.  The  mixed  multitude  of  barbarians  in  the  city 
likewise  saw  him,  and  in  a  menacing  manner  pointed  to  their 
king's  armies  from  the  walls. 

LucuUus,  before  the  battle,  held  a  council  of  war.  Some 
advised  him  to  quit  the  siege,  and  meet  Tigranes  with  all  his 
forces ;  others  were  of  opinon  that  he  should  continue  the 
siege,  and  not  leave  so  many  enemies  beliind  him.  He  tokl 
them,  that  neither,  separately,  gave  good  counsel,  but  both 
together  did.  He  therefore  divided  his  forces,  and  left  Ma- 
rsena  before  the  place  with  six  thousand  men ;  while  he,  widi 
the  rest  of  the  infantry,  ^consisting  of  twenty-four  cohorts, 
which  contained  not  more  ten  thousand  combatants,  with  all 
his  cavalry,  and  about  a  thousand  slingers  and  archers,  march- 
ed agmnst  Tigranes. 

He  encamped  on  a  large  plain,  with  a  river  before  him ; 
where  his  army,  appearing  no  more  than  a  handful,  afforded 
much  matter  of  mirth  to  the  flatterers  of  the  king.  Some  ri- 
diculed the  diminutive  appearance ;  others,  by  way  of  jest, 
cast  lots  for  the  spoil.  And  there  was  not  one  of  the  generals 
and  princes,  who  did  not  come  and  desire  to  be  employed 
alone  upon  that  service,  while  Tigranes  needed  only  to  sit  still 
and  look  on.  The  king,  too,  thinking  he  must  show  himself 
facetious  on  the  occasion,  made  use  of  that  celebrated  expres- 
sion,— ^^  That  if  they  came  as  ambassadors,  there  were  too 
many  of  them ;  if  as  soldiers,  too  few."  Thus  they  passed  the 
first  day  in  raillery. 

Next  morning,  at  break  of  day,  Lucullus  drew  out  his  army. 
The  camp  of  the  barbarians  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  river; 
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but  the  river,  whrnre  it  is  most  fordable,  makes  a  bend  to  die 
west.  As  LucuUus  marched  hastily  down  to  that  quarter,  Ti- 
granes  thought  he  was  reti^eating.  Upon  this,  he  called  to 
Taxiles,  and  said  with  a  scornful  smile,*-*^^  Seest  thou  not 
diese  inrincible  Roman  legions  takbg  to  flight?"  Taaailes  an- 
swered,— ^**  I  wish  from  my  soul,  my  lord,  that  your  good  ge- 
nius may  work  a  miracle  in  your  favour;  but  these  legions  do 
not  use  their  best  accoutrements  in  a  mere  march.  They  do 
not  w«ar  their  polished  shields,  nor  take  their  bright  helmets 
out  of  their  cases,  as  you  see  they  have  now  done.  All  this 
splendid  appearance  indicates  their  intention  to  flght,  and  to 
advance  against  their  enemies  as  fast  as  possible." 

While  Taules  was  yet  speaking,  they  saw  the  eagle  of  the 
foremost  legion  make  a  motion  to  the  right,  by  order  of  Lupul- 
lus,  and  the  cohorts  proceed  in  good  order  to  pass  the  river- 
Then  Tigranes,  with  much  difficulty,  awaked  from  his  in- 
tojdcation,  and  exclaimed,  two  or  three  times,»i— "  Are  these 
men  coming  against  us  ?"  After  this,  he  drew  out  his  forces 
in  a  hasty  and  disorderly  manner ;  taking  himsdf  the  command 
of  the  main  body,  and  giving  the  left  wing  to  the  king  of  the 
Adiabenians,  and  the  right  to  the  kino;  of  the  Medes.  Before 
this  right  wing  were  placed  most  of  the  cavalry  that  were 
armed  in  steel. 

As  Lucullus  was  going  to  pass  the  river,  some  of  his  offi- 
cers admonished  him  to  beware  of  that  day,  which  had  been 
an  inauspicious,  or  (as  they  called  it)  a  black  one  to  the  Ro- 
mans. For  on  that  day,  Cepio's  army  was  defeated  by  the 
Cimbri.  Lucullus  returned  that  memorable  answer,*-**^  I  will 
make  this  day,  too,  an  auspicious  one  for  Rome."  It  was  die 
sixth  of  October. 

Having  thus  spoken,  and  withal  exhorted  his  men  to  exert 
themselves,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  them  against  the  ene- 
my. He  was  armed  with  a  breast-plate  of  steel,  formed  in 
scales,  which  cast  a  surprising  lustre ;  and  the  robe  he  wore 
over  it  was  adorned  with  fringe.  He  drew  his  sword  imme- 
diately, to  show  his  troops  the  necessity  of  coming  hand  to 
hand  with  an  enemy,  who  were  accustomed  to  fight  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and,  by  the  vigour  of  their  charge,  not  to  leave  them 
room  to  exercise  their  missive  weapons.  Observing  that  the 
enemy's  heavy-armed  cavalry,  upon  which  they  had  their  chief 
dependence,  was  covered  by  a  hill  that  was  plain  and  even  at 
the  top,  and  which,  with  an  extent  of  only  four  furlongs,  was 
not  very  difficult  to  ascend,  he  despatched  his  Thracian  and 
Cmulish  horse,  with  orders  to  take  them  in  flank,  and  to  strike 
at  nothing  but  the  shafts  of  their  pikes.  Their  whole  strength, 
indeed,  consists  in  the  pike,  and  they  have  no  other  weapon, 
either  offensive  or  defensive,  that  they  can  use,  by  reason  of 
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their  heavy  and  unwieldy  armour,  in  which  they  are,  as  it 
were,  immured. 

Mean  while  he  began  to  climb  the  hill  with  two  companies 
of  in&atry,  and  the  soldiers  followed  him  with  great  readiness, 
when  they  saw  him,  encumbered  as  he  was  with  his  armour, 
the  first  to  labour  on  foot  up  the  ascent.  When  he  had  reach- 
ed the  summit,  he  stood  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  it, 
and  cried  out, — ^'  The  victory  is  ours,  my  fellow-soldiers,  the 
victory  is  ours !"  At  the  same  time,  he  ad\'ahced  against  the 
heavy-armed  cavalry,  and  ordered  his  men  not  to  make  any 
use  of  their  javelins,  but  to  come  to  close  action,  and  to  aim 
their  blows  at  their  enemies'  legs  and  thighs,  in  which  parts 
alone  they  were' not  armed.  There  was  no  need,  however,  to 
put  this  in  execution.  For,  instead  of  standing  to  receive  the 
Romans,  they  set  up  a  cry  of  fear,  and  most  despicably  fled, 
without  striking  a  stroke.  In  their  flight,  they  and  their  horses, 
heavy  with  armour,  ran  back  upon  their  own  infantry,  and  put 
them  in  confusion ;  insomuch,  tnat  all  those  myriads  were  rout- 
ed, without  standing  to  receive  one  wound,  or  spilling  one  drop 
of  blood.  Multitudes,  however,  were  slain  in  their  flight,  or 
rather  in  their  attempt  to  fly ;  their  ranks  being  so  thick  and 
deep,  that  they  entangled  and  impeded  each  other* 

Tigranes  rode  ofl',  one  of  the  first,  with  a  few  attendants ; 
and  seeing  his  son  taking  his  share  in  his  misfortune,  he  took 
the  diadem  from  his  head,  gave  it  him,  with  tears,  and  desired 
him  to  save  himself,  in*  the  best  manner  he  could,  by  taking 
some  other  road.     The  young  prince  did  not  venture  to  wear 
it,  but  put  it  in  the  hands  of  one  of  his  most  faithful  servants, 
who  happened  afterwards  to  be  taken  and  brought  to  Lucul- 
Itts  ;  by  this  means,  the  royal  diadem  of  Tigranes  added  to  the 
honours  of  the  spoil.     It  is  said,  that  of  the  foot  there  fell 
above  a  hundred  thousand,  and  of  the  horse  very  few  escaped ; 
whereas  the  Romans  had  but  five  killed,  and  a  hundred  wound- 
ed.    Antiochus  the  philosopher,*  in  his  Treatise  concerning 
the  Gods,  speaking  of  this  action,  says,  the  sun  never  beheld 
such  another.     Strabo,f  another  philosopher,  in  his  Historical 
Commentaries,  informs  us,  that  the  Romans  were  ashamed, 
and  ridiculed  each  other,  for  having  employed  weapons  against 
such  vile  slaves.     And  Livy  tells  us,  the  Romans,  with  such 
inferior  numbers,  never   engaged  such  a  multitude  as  this. 
The  victors  did  not,  indeed,  make  up  the  twentieth  part  of  the 
vanquished.     The  most  able  and  experienced  commanders 
among  the  Romans,  paid  the  highest  compliments  to  the  gene- 
ralship of  Lucullus,  principally  because  he  had  defeated  two 
of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  kings  in  the  world,  by  me- 

*  Antiochus  of  Escalon.    Cicero  was  his  disciple.  i 

t  Stnbo,  the  geographer  and  hlstorisn,  was  also  a  philosopher  of  the  Stoic 
tbnii. 
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thods  entirely  different;  the  one  by  an  expeditious,  and  the 
other  by  a  slow  process.  He  ruined  Mithridates,  when  in  the 
height  of  his  power,  by  protracting  the  war,  and  Tigranes,  by 
the  celerity  oi  his  movements.  Indeed,  among  all  the  gene- 
rals in  the  world,  there  have  been  very  few  instances  of  any 
one^s  availing  himself  of  delay  for  executkni,  or  of  expedition 
for  security. 

Hence  it  was,  that  Mithridates  made  no  haste  to  come  to 
action,  or  to  join  Tigranes ;  imagining  that  Lucullua  would 
proceed  with  his  usual  caution  and  slowness.  But  as  soon  as 
he  met  a  few  Armenians  on  the  road,  with  the  greatest  marks 
of  consternation  upon  them,  he  formed  some  conjecture  of 
what  had  happened ;  and  when  many  more  came  up  naked  and 
wounded,  he  was  too  well  assured  of  the  loss,  and  inqiured  for 
Tigranes.  Though  he  found  him  in  the  most  destitute  and 
deplorable  condition,  he  did  not  offer  him  the  least  insult.  In* 
stead  of  that,  he  dismounted,  and  bewailed  with  him  their 
common  misfortunes ;  gave  him  his  own  royal  equipage,  and 
held  up  to  him  a  prospect  of  better  success.  They  began  to 
levy  ouier  forces. 

In  Tigranocerta,  the  Greeks  had  mutinied  against  die  barba- 
rians, and  wanted  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  Lucullus.  Accord- 
ingly, he  gave  the  assault,  and  took  it.  After  he  had  secured 
the  royal  treasures,  he  gave  up  the  plunder  of  the  town  to  his 
soldiers;  and  they  found  there,  besides  other  rich  bod^,  eight 
thousand  talents  in  coined  money.  Lucullus  added  ei|^t  hun- 
dred drachmas  to  each  man's  share. 

Being  informed,  that  there  were  found  in  the  town  a  num- 
ber of  such  artists  as  are  requisite  in  theatrical  exhibitions, 
whom  Tigranes  had  collected  from  all  parts,  for  opening  the 
theatre  he  had  built,  he  made  use  of  them  in  the  games  and 
other  public  diversions,  in  honour  of  his  victory. 

£(e  sent  back  the  Greeks  to  their  own  countries,  and  furnish- 
ed them  with  necessaries  for  that  purpose.  He  likewise  permitted 
the  barbarians,  who  had  been  compelled  to  settle  there,  to  re- 
turn to  their  respective  abodes.  Thus  it  happened,  that  by 
the  dispersion  of  the  people  of  one  city,  many  cities  recover- 
ed their  former  inhabitants.  For  which  reason,  Lucullus  was 
reverenced  by  them  as  a  patron  and  a  founder.  He  succeeded 
also  in  his. other  undertakings,  agreeably  to  his  merit;  being 
more  desirous  of  the  praise  of  justice  and  humanity,  than  of 
that  which  arises  from  military  achievements.  For  in  those 
the  armjr  claims  no  small  part,  and  fortune  a  greater;  whereas 
the  other  are  proofs  of  a  gentle  disposition,  and  subdued  mind ; 
and  by  them  Lucullus  brought  the  barbarians  to  submit  with- 
out the  sword.  The  kings  of  the  Arabs  came  over  to  him  and 
put  their  possessions  in  his  power;  the  whole  nation  of  So- 
phene  followed  their  example ,  and  the  Gordyenians  were  so 
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well  incHned  to  serve  him,  that  they  were  willing  to  quit  their 
habitations,  and  follow  him  with  their  wives  and  children.  The 
cause  was  this  »— 

Zarbienus,  king  of  Gordyene,  unable,  as  has  been  Sud,  to 
support  the  tyranny  of  Tigranes,  applied  privately,  through 
Appiusy  to  Lucullus,  and  desired  to  be  admitted  as  an  ally. 
This  applicadon  being  discovered,  he  was  put  to  death,  with 
his  wife  and  children,  before  the  Romans  entered  Armenia. 
Lucullus,  however,  did  not  forget  it ;  but  as  he  passed  through 
Gordyene,  took  care  that  Zarbienus  should  have  a  magnificent 
funeral,  and  adorned  the  pile  with  gold  stuiFs,  and  royal  vest- 
ments, found  among  the  spoils  of  Tigranes.  The  Roman  ge- 
neral himself  set  fire  to  it,  and,  together  with  the  friends  and 
relations  of  the  deceased,  offered  the  accustomed  libations,  de- 
claring him  his  friend,  and  an  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  He 
caused  a  monument,  too,  to  be  erected  to  his  memory,  at  a 
considerable  expense ;  for  there  was  found  in  the  treasury  of 
that  prince  a  great  quantity  of  gold  and  silver;  there  were 
found  also  in  his  store-houses  three  millions  of  medimni  of 
wheat.  This  was  a  sufficient  provision  for  the  soldiers ;  and 
Lucullus  was  much  admired  for  making  the  war  maintain  it- 
self, and  carrying  it  on  without  taking  one  drachma  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

About  this  time,  there  came  an  embassy  from  the  king  of 
Parthia,  to  solicit  his  friendship  and  alliance.  Lucullus  re- 
ceived die  proposal  with  pleasure,  and  sent  ambassadors  in  his 
turn  ;  who,  when  they  were  at  that  prince's  court, 'discovered 
that  he  was  unresolved  what  part  to  act,  and  that  he  was  pri- 
vately treating  with  Tigranes  for  Mesopotamia,  as  a  reward 
for  the  succours  with  which  he  should  furnish  him.  As  soon 
as  Lucullus  was  sensible  of  this,  he  determined  to  let  Ti- 
granes and  Mithridate^alone,  as  adversaries  already  tired  out, 
and  to  try  his  strength  with  the  Parthians,  by  entering  their  ter- 
ritories. He  thought  it  would  be  glorious,  if,  in  one  expedi- 
tion, during  the  tide  of  good  fortune,  like  an  able  wrestler,  he 
would  throw  three  princes  successively,  and  traverse  the  do- 
minions of  three  of  the  most  powerful  kings  under  the  sun, 
perpetually  victorious. 

For  this  reason  he  sent  orders  to  Somatius,  and  his  other 
officers  in  Pontus,  to  bring  their  forces  to  him,  as  he  intended 
to  begin  his  march  for  Parthia  from  Gordyene.  These  officers 
had  already  found  their  soldiers  refractory  and  obstinate,  but 
now  they  saw  them  absolutely  mutinous,  and  not  to  be  wrought 
on  by  any  method  of  persuasion  or  of  force.  On  the  contrary, 
they  loudly  declared,  they  would  not  even  sUy  there,  but 
would  go  and  leave  Pontus  itself  unguarded.  When  an  ac- 
count of  this  behaviour  was  brought  to  Lucullus,  it  corrupted 
the  troops  he  had  widi  him  ;  and  they  were  very  ready  to  re- 
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iieive  these  impressions,  loaded  as  diey  were  with  wealdi,  ener* 
vated  with  luxury^  and  panting  after  repose*  Upon  hearing, 
therefore,  of  the  bold  terms  in  which  the  others  had  expressed 
themselves,  they  said,  they  acted  like  men,  and  set  an  example 
worthy  of  imitation: — ^^' And,  surely,"  continued  they,  "  our 
services  entitle  us  to  a  discharge,  that  we  may  return  to  our 
own  country,  and  enjoy  ourselves  in  security  and  quiet," 

These  speeches,  and  worse  than  these,  coming  to  the  ears 
of  LucuUus,  he  gave  up  all  thoughts  of  his  Parthian  expedi- 
tion, and  marched  once  more  against  Tigranes*  It  was  now 
the  height  of  summer,  and  yet,  when  he  had  gained  the  sum- 
mit of  mount  Taurus,  he  saw,  with  regret,  the  com  only  green; 
so  backward  are  the  seasons  in  those  parts,  by  reason  of  the 
cold  that  prev^ls  there. "^^  He  descended,  however,  into  the 
plain,  and  beat  the  Armenians,  who  ventured  to  face  liim,  in 
two  or  three  skirmishes »  Then  he  plundered  the  villages  at 
pleasure,  and,  by  taking  the  convoys  designed  for  Tigranes, 
brought  that  want  upon  the  enemy,  which  he  had  dreaded  him- 
self. 

He  omitted  no  measure  which  might  bring  them  to  a  deci- 
sive battle;  he  drew  a  line  of  circumvallation  about  their 
camp ;  he  laid  waste  their  country  before  their  eyes ;  but  they 
had  been  too  often  defeated,  to  think  of  risking  an  engage- 
ment. He,  therefore,  marched  against  Artaxata,  the  capiul 
of  Tigranes,  where  he  had  left  his  wives  and  children:  con- 
cluding he  would  not  suflfer  it  to  be  taken,  without  attempting 
its  relief.     • 

It  is  said  that  Hannibal  the  Carthaginian,  after  Antiochus 
was  subdued  by  the  Romans,  addressed  himself  to  Artaxas 
king  of  Armenia.  While  he  was  at  that  prince's  court,  be- 
side instructing  him  in  other  important  matters,  he  pointed 
'  out  to  him  a  place,  which,  though  it  then  lay  neglected,  afford- 
ed the  happiest  situation  imaginable  for  a  city.  He  gave  him 
the  plan  ot  one,  and  exhorted  him  to  put  it  in  execution.  The 
king,  charmed  with  the  motion,  desired  him  to  take  the  direc- 
tion of  the  work ;  and,  in  a  short  time,  there  was  seen  a  large 
and  beautiful  city,  which  bore  that  prince's  name,  and  was  de- 
clared the  metropolis  of  Armenia. 

When  Lucullus  advanced  to  lay  siege  to  this  place,  the  pa- 
tience of  Tigranes  failed  him.  He  marched  in  quest  of  the 
Romans,  and  the  fourth  day  encamped  over  against  them,  beiog 
separated  from  them  only  by  the  river  Arsanias,  which  they 
must  necessarily  pass  in  their  march  to  Artaxata.  Lucullus 
having  sacrificed  to  the  gods,  in  full  persuasion  that  the  vic- 
tory was  his  own,  passed  over  in  order  of  batde,  with  twelve 

'   *  This  particular  is  confirmed  by  modem  traTeUers.  Tbey  tell  us,  tbe  snow 
lies  there  till  August, 
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cohorts  in  front.  The  rest  were  placed  in  the  rear,  to  prevent 
their  being  surrounded  by  the  enemy.  For  their  motions  were 
watched  by  a  large  and  select  body  of  cavalry,  covered  by 
some  flying  squac&ons  of  Mardian  archers  and  Iberian  spear- 
men, in  whose  courage  and  skill  Tigranes,  of  all  his  foreign 
troops,  placed  the  highest  confidence.  Their  behaviour,  how- 
ever, did  not  distinguish  them.  They  exchanged  a  few  blows 
with  the  Roman  horse,  but  did  not  wait  the  charge  of  the  in- 
fantiy.  They  dispersed  and  fled,  and  the  Roman  cavalry  pur- 
sued them  in  the  different  routes  they  had  taken. 

Tigranes,  now  seeing  his  advantage,  advanced  with  his  own 
cavalry.  Lucullus  was  a  little  intimidated  at  their  numbers, 
and  the  splendour  of  their  appearance.  He,  therefore,  called 
his  cavahy  off  from  the  pursuit ;  and,  in  die  mean  time,  was 
the  foremost  to  advance  against  the  nobility,*  who,  with  the 
flower  of  the  army,  were  about  the  king's  person.  But  they 
fled  at  the  sight  of  him,  without  striking  a  blow.  Of  the  three 
kings  that  were  then  in  the  action,  the  flight  of  Mithridates 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  disgraceful ;  for  he  did  not  stand 
the  very  shouts  of  the  Romans.  The  pursuit  continued  the 
whole  night,  until,  wearied  with  the  carnage,  and  satisfied  with 
the  prisoners,  and  the  booty  they  made,  diie  Romans  drew  off. 
Livy  tells  us,  that  in  the  former  battle  there  were  greater  num- 
bers killed  and  taken  prisoners;  but  in  this,  persons  of  higher 
quality. 

Lucullus,  elevated  with  his  success,  resolved  to  penetrate 
the  upper  country,  and  to  finish  the  destruction  of  this  barba- 
rian prince.  It  was  now  the  autumnal  equinox,  and  he  met 
with  storms  he  did  not  expect.  The  snow  fell  almost  con- 
stantly ;  and  when  the  sky  was  clear,  the  frost  was  so  intense, 
that,  by  reason  of  the  extreme  cold,  the  horses  could  hardly 
drink  of  the  rivers ;  nor  could  they  pass  them  but  with  the  ut- 
most difficulty,  because  the  ice  broke,  and  cut  the  sinews  of 
their  legs.  Besides,  the  greatest  part  of  their  march  was 
through  close  and  woody  roads,  where  the  troops  were  daily 
wet  with  the  snow  that  lodged  upon  the  trees ;  and  they  had 
only  damp  places  wherein  to  pass  the  night. 

They  had  not,  therefore,  followed  Lucullus  many  days,  be- 
fore they  began  to  be  refractory*  At  first  they  had  recourse 
to  entreaties,  and  sent  their  tribunes  to  intercede  for  them. 
Afterwards  thev  met  in  a  more  tumultuous  manner,  and  their 
Biurmurs  were  heard  all  over  the  camp  by  night;  and  this,  per- 

*  In  the  original,  it  is  :Eti/rfMnym,  by  ivliich»  in  all  probabilitj,  ii  meant 
the  Idng^s  b<^y  g^ard,  consisting  chiefly  of  tlie  nobility.  According  to 
livy.  no  less  than  sixty  of  Tigran^  friends  and  great  officers  walked  in  the 
procesnon  of  Lucullus*  triumph.  Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered,  that  he  had  a 
guard  of  his  own  nobifity,  when  he  had  conquered  princes  for  his  menial  ser- 
vants. 
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haps,  is  the  surest  token  of  a  mutiny.  LucuUus  tried  what 
every  milder  measure  could  do;  he  exhorted  them  only  to 
compose  themselves  a  little  longer,  until  they  had  destroyed 
the  Armenian  Carthage,  built  by  Hannibal,  the  greatest  enemy 
to  the  Roman  name.  But,  finding  his  eloquence  inefiectuaL, 
he  marched  back,  and  passed  the  ridge  of  mount  Taurus  ano- 
ther way.  He  came  down  into  Mygdonia,  an  open  and  fertile 
countr>%  where  stands  a  great  and  populous  city,  which  the 
barbarians  called  Nisibis,  and  the  Greeks  Antioch  of  Mygdo- 
nia.* Gouras,  brother  to  Tigranes,  had  the  title  of  governor, 
on  account  of  his  dignity;  but  the  commander  in  fact  was 
Callimachus,  who,  by  his  great  abilities  as  an  engineer,  had 
given  LucuUus  so  much  trouble  at  Amisus. 

LucuUus,  having  invested  the  place,  availed  himself  of  all 
the  arts  that  are  used  in  a  siege,  and  pressed  the  place  with  so 
much  vigour,  that  he  carried  it  sword  in  hand.  Gouras  sur- 
rendered himself,  and  he  treated  him  with  great  humanity. 
He  would  not,  however,  listen  to  Callimachus,  though  he  of- 
fered to  discover  to  him  a  vast  quantity  of  hidden  treasure; 
but  put  him  in  fetters,  in  order  that  he  might  suffer  capital 
punishment  for  setting  fire  to  the  city  of  Amisus,  and  by  that 
means  depriving  him  of  the  honour  of  showing  his  clemency 
to  the  Greeks. 

Hitherto,  one  might  say,  fortune  had  followed  LucuUus,  and 
fought  for  him.  But  from  this  time  the  gales  of  her  favour 
fell ;  he  could  do  nothing  but  with  infinite  difficulty,  and  struck 
upon  isvery  rock  in  his  way.  He  behaved,  indeed,  with  aU  the 
valour  and  persevering  spirit  of  a  good  general,  but  his  actions 
had  no  longer  their  wonted  gloiy  and  favourable  acceptance 
with  the  world.  Nay,  tossed  as  he  was  on  the  waves  of  fruit- 
less contention,  he  was  in  danger  of  losing  the  glory  he  had 
already  acquired .  For  great  part  of  his  misfortunes  he  might 
blame  himself,  because,  in  the  first  place,  he  would  never  study 
to  oblige  the  common  soldiers,  hut  looked  upon  every  com- 
pliance with  their  inclinations  as  the  source  of  his  disgrace,  and 
the  destruction  of  his  authority.  What  was  of  stiU  greater 
consequence,  he  could  not  behave  in  an  easy  affable  manner  to 
those  who  were  upon  a  footing  with  him  in  point  of  rank  and 
birth,  but  treated  them  with  haughtiness,  and  considered  him- 
self as  greatly  their  superior.  These  blemishes  LucuUus  had 
amidst  many  oerfections.  He  was  tall^  well  made,  graceful, 
eloquent,  and  had  abUities  for  the  administration,  as  well  as 
for  the  field. 

Sallust  tells  us,  the  soldiers  were  ill  affected  to  him  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  because  he  made  them  keep  the  field  two 

*  It  was  called  Antioch,  because,  in  its  delicious  walka  and  pleasiog  situa^ 
lion,  it  ^eacmbled  the  Antioch  of  Daphne. 
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winters  successively,  the  one  before  Cyzicus,  and  the  other 
before  Amisus.  The  rest  of  the  winters  Were  very  disagreea-^ 
ble  to  them;  they  either  passed  them  in  hostilities  against 
some  enemy;  or,  if  they  happened  to  be  among  friends,  they  . 
were  obliged  to  live  in  tents.  For  LucuUus  never  once  suf- 
fered his  troops  to  enter  any  Grecian  city,  or  any  other  in  alli- 
ance with  Rome. 

While  the  soldiers  were  of  themselves  thus  ill  disposed,  they 
were  made  still  more  mutinous  by  the  demagogues  at  home ; 
who,  through  envy  to  Lucullus,  accused  him  of  protracting  the 
war  from  a  love  of  command,  and  of  the  riches  it  procured 
him.  He  had  almost  the  entire  direction  (they  said)  of  Ci- 
licia,  Asia,  Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  Galatia,  Pontus,  Armenia, 
and  all  the  provinces  as  far  as  the  Phasis;  and  now  he  was 
pillaging  the  royal  palaces  of  Tigranes,  as  if  he  had  been  sent 
to  strip,  not  to  subdue  kings.  So  Lucius  Quintius,one  of  the 
tribunes,  is  said  to  have  expressed  himself;  the  same  who  was 
principally  concerned  in  procuring  a  decree,  that  Lucullus 
should  have  a  successor  sent  him,  and  that  most  of  his  troops 
should  have  their  discharge. 

To  these  misfortunes  was  added  another,  which  absolutely 
ruined  Ae  aflFairs  of  Lucullus.  Publius  Clodius,  a  man  of  the 
utmost  insolence  and  effrontery,  was  brother  to  his  wife,  who 
was  so  abandoned  a  woman,  that  it  was  believed  she  had  a 
criminal  commerce  with  him.  He  now  bore  arms  under  Lu- 
cullus, and  imagined  he  had  not  the  post  he  deserved;  for  he 
wanted  the  first ;  and  on  account  of  his  disorderly  life,  many 
were  ]pait  before  him.  Finding  this,  he  practised  with  the 
Fimbrian  troops,  and  endeavoured  to  set  them  against  Lucul- 
lus, by  flattering  speeches  and  insinuations,  to  which  they  were 
neither  unaccustomed  nor  unwilling  ,to  attend.  For  these 
were  the  men  whom  Fimbria  had  formerly  persuaded  to  kill 
the  consul  Flaccus,  and  to  appoint  him  their  general.  Still 
retaining  such  inclinations,  they  received  Clodius  with  plea- 
sure, and  called  him  the  soldier's  friend.  He  did,  indeed, 
pretend  to  be  concerned  at  their  sufferings,  and  used  to  say,-— 
^^  Shall  there  no  period  be  put  to  their  wars  and  toils?  Shall 
they  go  on  fighting  one  nation  after  another,  and  wear  out  their 
lives  in  wandering  over  the  world?  And  what  is  the  reward  of 
so  many  laborious  expeditions  ?  What,  but  to  guard  the  wag^ 
gona  and  camels  of  Lucullus,  loaded  with  cups  of  gold  and 
precious  stones?  Whereas  Pompey's  soldiers,  already  dis« 
charged,  sit  down  with  their  wives  and  children  upon  fertile 
estates,  and  in  agreeable  towns,  not  for  having  driven  ]Mithri- 
dates  and  Tigranes  into  inaccessible  deserts,  and  destroying 
the  royal  cities  in  Asia,  but  for  fighting  with  fugitives  in  Spain 
and  slaves  in  Italy.  IJF  we  must  for  ever  have  our  swords  in 
our  hands,  let  us  reserve  all  our  hearts,  and  what  remains  of 
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our  limbs,  for  a  general  who  thinks  the  wealth  of  his  men  his 
greatest  ornament." 

These  complaints  against  Lucullus  corrupted  his  soldiers  in 
such  a  manner,  that  they  would  neither  follow  him  against 
Tigranes,  nor  yet  against  Mithridates,  who  from  Armenia  had 
thrown  himself  into  Pontus,  and  was  beginning  to  recover  his 
authority  there.  They  pretended  it  was  impracttcable  to  march, 
in  the  winter,  and  therefore  loitered  in  Gordyene,  expec^g 
Pompey,  or  some  other  general,  would  come  as  successor  to 
Lucullus.  But  when  intelligence  was  brought  that  Mithri- 
dates  had  defeated  Fabius,  and  was  marching  a^nst  Soma- 
tins  and  Triarius,  they  were  ashamed  of  their  inaction,  and 
told  Lucullus  he  might  lead  them  wherever  he  pleased. 

Triarius  being  informed  of  the  approach  of  Lucullus,  was 
ambitious,  before  he  arrived,  to  seize  the  victory,  which  he 
thought  perfectly  secure;  in  consequence  of  which  he  ha- 
zarded and  lost  a  great  battle.  It  is  said  that  above  seven 
thousand  Romans  were  killed,  among  whom  were  a  hundred 
and  fifty  centurions,  and  twenty-four  tribunes.  Mithridates 
likewise  took  their  camp.  Lucullus  arrived  a  few  days  after, 
fortunately  enough  for  Triau*iu8,  whom  he  concealed  from  the 
9oldiers,  who  wanted  to  wreak  dieir  vengeance  upon  him. 

As  Mithridates  avoided  an  action  with  Lucullus,  and  chose 
to  wait  for  Tigranes,  who  was  coming  with  a  great  army,  Lu- 
cullus, in  order  to  prevent  their  junction,  determined  to  go  in 
quest  of  Tigranes  once  more.  But  as  he  was  upon  his  march, 
^e  Fimbrians  mutinied  and  deserted  his  standard,  alleging  that 
they  were  discharged  by  an  express  decree,  and  no  longer  ob- 
liged to  serve  under  Lucullus,  when  those  provinces  were  con- 
signed to  another.  Lucullus,  on  this  occasion,  submitted  to 
many  things  beneath  his  dignity.  He  applii:d  to -the  private 
men  one  by  one,^oing  round  to  their  tents  with  a  supplicating 
aspect,  and  with  tears  in  his  eyes;  nay,  he  condescended  to 
take  some  of  them  by  the  hand.  But  they  rejected  all  his  ad- 
vances; and  throwing  down  their  empty- purses  before  him, 
bade  him  go  and  fight  the  enemy  himself,  since  he  was  the  only 
person  that  knew  how  to  make  bis  advantage  of  it. 

However  as  the  other  soldiers  interposed,  the  Fimbrians 
were  prevailed  upon  to  stay  all  the  summer,  on  condition  that 
if  no  enemy  faced  them  in  the  field  during  that  time,  they 
should  be  at  liberty  to  retire.  Lucullus  was  obliged  ei^er  to 
accept  this  prc^osal,  or  to  abandon  the  country,  or  to  feave  it 
an  easy  prey  to  the  barbarians.  He  kept  the  troops  together, 
therefore,  without  pretending  to  exercise  anjr  act  of  power  upon 
them,  or  to  lead  them  out  to  battle;  ihinkmg  it  all  he  could 
expect,  if  they  would  but  remain  upon  the  spot.  At  the  same 
time,  h«:  looked  on  while  Tigranes  was  ravaging  Cappadocia, 
and  Mithridates  was  growing  strong  and  insdent  again  g 
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thodgh  he  had  acquMnted  the  senate,  by  letter,  diat  he  was  ab« 
solutel];  conquered,  and  deputies  were  come  to  settle  the  affairs 
of  Pontus,  as  a  province  entirely  reduced.  These  deputies, 
on  their  arrival,  found  that  he  was  not  even  master  of  himself, 
but  exposed  to  every  instance  of  insult  and  contempt  from  his 
own  soldiers.  Nay,  Uiey  treated  their  general  vrith  such  wanton 
mockery,  as,  when  the  summer  was  past,  to  arm,  and  qhallenge 
the  enemy,  who  were  now  retiring  into  quarters.  They  shouted 
as  in  the  charge,  made  passes  in  the  air,  and  then  left  the  camp, 
calling  Lucullua  to  witness  that  they  had  staid  the  time  they 
promised  him. 

Pompey  wrote  to  the  other  lemons  to  attend  him;  for, 
through  his  interest  with  the  people,  and  the  flattering  insinua* 
tions  of  the  orators,  he  was  already  appointed  general  against 
Mithridates  and  Tigranes.  To  the  senate,  indeed,  and  all  the 
best  of  the  Romans,  Lucullus  appeared  to  have  very  hard 
treatment,  since  a  person  was  sent  to  succeed  him,  not  so  much 
in  the  war  as  in  his  triumph  ;  and  he  was  robbed  rather  of  the 
prize  of  honour  than  of  the  command.  Those  that  were  upon 
the  spot  found  the  matter  still  more  invidious.  Lucullus  had 
no  longer  the  power  either  of  rewarding  or  punishing.  Pom- 
pey suffered  no  man  to  wait  upon  him  about  any  business  what- 
ever, or  to  pay  any  regard  to  the  regulations  he  had  made  in 
concurrence  with  the  ten  commissioners.  He  forbade  it  by 
express  and  public  orders ;  and  his  influence  was  great,  on  ac« 
count  of  his  coming  with  a  more  respectable  army. 

Yet  their  friends  thought  it  proper  that  they  should  come  to 
an  interview ;  and  accordingly  they  did  so  in  a  village  of  Gala- 
tia.  They  addressed  each  other  with  much  politeness,  and 
with  mutual  compliments  on  their  great  success.  Lucullus 
was  the  older  man,  but  Pompey  had  superior  dignity,  for  he 
had  commanded  in  more  wars,  and  had  been  honoured  with 
two  triumphs.  Each  had  the  fasces  carried  before  him, 
adorned  with  laurel,  on  account  of  their  respective  victories  ; 
but  as  Pompey  had  travelled  a  long  way  through  dry  and 

?Lrched  countries,  the  laurels  about  his  fasces  were  withered, 
he  lictors  that  preceded  Lucullus,  observing  this,  freely  gave 
them  a  sufficient  quantity  of  their  fresh  and  green  ones ;  which 
Pompey's  friends  considered  as  an  auspicious  circumstance. 
And,  in  fact,  the  great  actions  of  Lucullus  did  cast  a  lustre 
over  tliis  expedition  of  Pompey. 

This  interview,  however,  had  no  good  effect ;  they  parted 
with  greater  rancour  in  their  hearts  than  they  entertained  at 
their  meeting.  Pompey  annulled  the  acts  of  Lucullus ;  and 
taking  the  rest  of  his  troops  from  him,  left  him  only  sixteen 
hundred  men  for  his  triumph;  and  even  these  followed  him 
with  reluctance.  So  ill  qualified,  or  so  unfortunate  was  Lur 
cuUus,  with  respect  to  the  first  and  greatest  requisite  in  a 
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general,  the  gaining  the  hearts  of  his  soMiers.  Had  diis  been' 
added  to  his  many  other  great  and  admirable  talents,  ^is  cou- 
rage, his  vigilance,  his  prudence,  and  justice,  the  Roman  empire 
would  not  have  been  terminated  on  the  side  of  Asia  by  the  Eu* 
phrates,  but  by  the  Hyrcanian  sea,  and  the  extremides  of  the 
earth ;  for  Tigranes  had  already  conquered  the  other  nadons ; 
and  the  power  of  the  Parthians  was  neither  so  great  nor  so 
united  in  itself,  during  this  expedition  of  LucuUus,  as  it  was 
afterwards  in  the  time  of  Crassus.  On  the  contrary,  diey  were 
weakened  by  intestine  wars,  and  by  hostilities  with  dieirnaigh- 
bours,  insomuch  that  they  were  not  able  to  repel  the  insults  of 
the  Armenians.  In  my  opinion,  indeed,  the  advantages  which 
his  country  reaped  from  LucuUus,  were  not  equivalent  to  the 
calamities  whicn  he  occasioned  others  to  bring  upon  it.  The 
trophies  of  Armenia,  just  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Parthia,  the 
palms  of  Tigranocerta  and  Nisibis,  with  all  their  vast  wealth, 
carried  in  triumph  to  Rome,  and  the  captive  diadem  of  Ti- 
granes adorning  the  show,  drew  Crassus  into  Asia ;  as  if  its 
barbarious  inhabitants  had  been  a  sure  and  easy  prey.  However, 
when  he  met  the  Parthian  arrows,  he  soon  found  that  the  suc- 
cess of  LucuUus  was  owing  to  his  own  courage  and  capacity, 
and  not  to  the  folly  and  eifeminacy  of  the  enemy. 

Upon  his  return  to  Rome,  LucuUus  found  his  brother  Mar- 
cus impeached  by  Memmius,  for  the  practices  he  had  ^ven 
into  during  his  qusestorship,  by  order  of  SyUa.  And  when 
Marcus  was  acquitted,  Memmius  turned  against  LucuUus 
himself;  alleging  diat  he  had  converted  a  great  deal  of  the 
booty  to  his  own  private  use,  and  had  wilfully  protracted  the 
war.  By  these  means  he  endeavoured  to  exasperate  the  peo* 
pie  against  him,  and  to  prevail  with  them  to  refuse  him  his 
triumph.  LucuUus  was  in  great  danger  of  losing  it ;  but  at 
this  crisis  the  first  and  greatest  men  in  Rome  mixed  with  the 
tribes,  and,  after  much  canvassing,  and  the  most  engaging  ap- 
plication, with  great  difficulty  procured  him  the  triumph. 

Its  glory  did  not  consist,  like  diat  of  others,  in  the  length  of 
the  procession,  or  in  the  astonishing  pomp  and  quantity  of 
spoils;  but  in  exhibiting  the  enemy's  arms,  the  en^nes,  and 
other  warlike  equipage  of  the  kings.  With  these  he  had 
adorned  the  Circus  Flaminius,  and  ^ey  made  a  very  agreea- 
ble and  respectable  show.  In  the  procession  there  were  a  few 
of  the  heavy  armed  cavalry,  and  ten  chariots  armed  with 
scythes.  These  were  followed  by  sixty  grandees,  either  friends 
or  lieutenants  of  the  kings.  After  ihem  were  drawn  a  hun- 
dred and  ten  galleys,  widb  brazen  beaks.  The  next  objects 
were  a  statue  of  Midiridates,  in  massy  gold,  futt  six  feet  high, 
and  his  shield  set  with  precious  stones.  Then  came  up  twenty 
exhibitions  of  silver  vessels,  and  two  and  thir^  more  of  gold 
cupe,  arms,  and  gold  coin.    AU  diese  thmgs  were  borne  by 
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men.  These  were  followed  by  eight  mules,  which  carried 
beds  of  gold ;  and  fifty-six  more,  loaded  with  silver  bullion. 
After  these  came  a  hundred  and  seven  other  mules,  bearing 
silver  coin,  to  the  amount  of  near  two  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  drachmas.  The  procession  was  closed  with  the  re- 
gisters of  the  money  with  which  he  had  furnished  Pompey  for 
the  war  with  the  pirates,  what  he  had  remitted  the  qu^stors  for 
the  public  treasury,  and  the  distributions  he  had  made  among 
the  soldiers,  at  the  rate  of  nine  hundred  and  fifty  drachmas 
each  man.  The  triumph  concluded  widi  a  magnificent  enter- 
tainment, provided  for  the  whole  city  and  the  adjacent  vil- 
lages. 

He  now  divorced  Clodia  for  her  infamous  intrigues,  and 
married  Servilia,  the  sister  of  Cato :  but  this  second  match  was 
not  more  fortunate  than  the  first.  Servilia  wanted  no  stain 
which  Clodia  had,  except  that  of  a  commerce  with  her  brothers ; 
in  other  respects  she  was  equally  profligate  and  abominable. 
He  forced  himself,  however,  to  endure  her  a  long  time,  out  of 
reverence  to  Cato ;  but,  at  last,  repudiated  her  too. 

The  senate  had  conceived  great  hopes  of  LucuUus,  that  he 
would  prove  a  counterpoise  to  the  tjranny  of  Pompey,  and  a 
protector  of  the  whole  patrician  order ;  the  rather,  because  he 
nad  acquired  so  much  honour  and  audiority  by  his  great  ac- 
tions. He  gave  up  the  cause,  however,  and  quitted  all  preten- 
sions to  the  administration.  Whether  it  was,  that  he  saw  the 
constitution  in  too  sickly  and  declining  a  condition  to  be  cor- 
rected ;  or  whether,  as  others  will  have  it,  that  being  satiated 
with  public  honours,  and  having  gone  through  many  labours 
and  conflicts  which  had  not  the  most  fortunate  issue,  he  chose 
to  retire  to  a  life  of  ease  and  indulgence.  And  they  commend 
this  change  in  his  conduct,  as  much  better  than  the  distempered 
measures  of  Marius ;  who,  after  his  victories  over  the  Cimbri, 
and  all  his  glorious  achievements,  was  not  content  with  the  ad- 
miration of  his  countrymen,  but,  from  an  insatiable  thirst  of 
power,  contended,  in  die  decline  of  life,  with  the  ambition  of 
young  men,  falling  into  dreadful  crimes,  and  into  sufferings 
still  more  dreadful.  "  How  much  happier,'*  said  they, "  would 
it  have  been  for  Cicero,  if  he  had  retired  after  the  aiFair  of 
Catiline ;  and  for  Scipio,  if  he  had  furled  his  sails,  when  he 
had  added  Numantia  to  Carthage  ?  For  there  is  a  period  when 
we  should  bid  adieu  to  political  contests ;  these,  as  well  as 
those  of  wrestlers,  being  absurd,  when  the  strength  and  vigour 
of  life  is  gone." 

On  the  other  hand,  Crassus  and  Pompey  ridiculed  LucuUus 
for  giving  into  a  life  of  pleasure  and  expense ;  thinking  it  full 
as  unseasonable  at  his  time  of  life  to  plunge  into  luxury,  as  to 
direct  the  administration,  or  lead  armies  into  the  field.  Indeed, 
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the  life  of  Lucullus  does  look  like  the  ancient  comedy,*  where 
first  we  see  great  actions,  both  political  and  military,  and  af- 
terwards feasts,  debauches  (I  had  almost  said  masquerades), 
races  by  torch-light,  and  every  kind  of  frivolous  amusement. 
For  among  frivolous  amusements  I  cannot  but  reckon  his  sump- 
tuous villas,  walks,  and  baths,  and  still  more  so,  the  paintings, 
statues,  and  other  works  of  art,  which  he  collected  at  an  im- 
mense expense  i  idly  squandering  away  upon  them  the  vast 
fortune  which  he  had  amassed  in  the  wars«f  Insomuch,  that 
even  now,  when  luxury  has  made  so  much  greater  advances, 
the  gardens  of  Lucullus  are  numbered  with  those  of  kings, 
and  &e  most  magnificent  even  of  those.  When  Tubero,  the 
stoic,  beheld  his  works  on  the  sea«*coast  near  Naples,  the  hills 
he  had  excavated  for  vaults  and  cellars,  the  reservoirs  he  had 
formed  about  his  houses,  to  receive  the  sea  for  the  feeding  of 
his  fish,  and  his  edifices  in  the  sea  itself;  the  philosopher  called 
him  Xerxes  in  a  gown4  Beside  these  he  had  the  most  su- 
purb  pleasure-houses  in  the  country  near  Tusculum,  adorned 
widi  grand  galleries  and  open  saloons,  as  well  for  the  prospect 
as  for  walks.  Pompey,  on  a  visit  there,  blamed  Lucullus  for 
having  made  the  villa  commodious  only  for  the  summer,  and 
absolutely  uninhabitable  in  the  winter.  Lucullus  answered 
with  a  smile, — ^^  What  then  do  you  think  I  have  not  so  much 
sense  as  the  cranes  and  storks,  which  change  their  habitations 
with  the  seasons  ?" 

A  praetor,  who  wanted  to  exhibit  magnificent  games,  applied 
to  Lucullus  for  some  purple  robes  for  the  chorus  in  his  tragedy ; 
and  he  told  him  he  wovud  inquire  whether  he  could  furnish 
him  or  not.  Next  day  he  asked  him  how  many  he  wanted. 
The  praetor  answered,  *'  A  hundred  would  be  sufficient :" 
Upon  which  Lucullus  said,  *^  He  might  have  twice  that  n\un- 
ber  if  he  pleased."  The  poet  Horace  makes  this  remark  on 
the  occasion  :— 

Poor  is  the  house,  where  plenty  ho  not  storff 
That  miss  the  master's  eye. 

His  daily  repasts  were  like  those  of  a  man  suddenly  grown 

*  The  ancient  satirical,  or  comic  pieces,  were  partly  tragical  and  partly 
comical.  The  Cyclops  of  Euripides  is  the  only  piece  of  that  kind  which  is 
extant. 

t  Plutarch's  philosophy  seems  a  little  too  severe  on  this  occasion ;  for  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  pubhc  fortunes  of  this  kind  can  be  more  properly  lud 
out  than  in  the  encouragement  of  the  arts.  It  is  to  be  obserred,  however, 
that  the  immense  wealth  which  Lucullus  reserved  to  himself  in  his  Asiatic 
expedition,  in  some  measure  justifies  the  complaints  of  his  army  on  that 
subject. 

i  This  refers  to  the  hills  Lucullus  bored  for  the  completion  of  his  vaults, 
or  for  the  admission  of  water.  Xerxes  had  bored  through  Mount  Athos,  and 
made  a  passage  under  it  for  hit  ships. 
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ridh  ;  pompous  liot'only  in  the  beds,  whicR  Were  covered  wrth 
purple  carpets,  the  side-boards  of  plate  set  with  precious  stoiies, 
and  all  the  entertainment  which  musicians  and  comedians 
could  furnish ;  but 'in  the  vast  variety  and  exquisite  dressing 
of  the  provisions.  These  things  excited  the  admiration  of 
men  of  unenlarged  minds.  Pompey,  therefore,  was  highly  ap- 
plauded for  the  answer  he  gave  his  physician  in  a  fit  of  sick- 
ness. The  physician  had  ordered  him  to  eat  a  thrush,^  and 
his  servants  told  him,  "  That,  as  it  was  summer,  there  were 
no  thrushes  to  be  found  except  in  the  menageries  of  LucuUus.'* 
But  he  would  not  suffer  them  to  apply  for  them  there ;  and 
said  to  his  physician,  "  Must  Pompey  then  have  died,  if  Lu- 
cuUus  had  not  been  an  epicure  V^  At  the  same  time,  he  bade 
them  provide  him  something  which  was  to  be  had  without 
difficulty. 

Cato,  though  he  was- a  friend,  as  well  as  relation,  to  Lucul- 
lus,  was  so  much  displeased  with  the  luxury  in  which  he  livedo 
that  when  a  young  man  made  a  long  and  unseasonable  speech 
in  the  house  about  frugsdity  and  temperance,  Cato  rose  up  and 
said,  "  Will  you  never  have  done  ?  •  Do  you,  who  have  the 
wealth  of  Crassus,  and  live  like  LucuUus,  pretend  to  speak 
like  Cato  ?"  But  some,  though  they  allow  that  there  was  such 
a  rebuke,  say  it  came  from  another  person. 

That  Lucullus  was  not  only  delighted  with  this  way  of  liv- 
ing, but  even  piqued  himself  upon  it,  appears  from  several  of 
his  remarkable  sayings.  He  entertained  for  a  considerable 
time  some  Greeks  who  had  travelled  to  Rome,  till  remember- 
ing the  simplicity  of  diet  in  their  own  country,  they  were 
ashamed  to  wait  on  him  any  longer,  and  desired  to  be  excused 
on  account  of  the  daily  expense  they  brought  upon  him.  He 
smiled,  and  said,  ^^  It  is  true,  my  Grecian  friends,  some  part 
of  this  provision  is  for  you,  but  the  greatest  part  is  for  Lucul- 
lus." Another  time,  when  he  happened  to  sup  alone,  and  saw 
but  one  table,  and  a  very  moderate  provision,  he  called  the 
servant  who  had  the  care  of  these  matters,  and  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction.  The  servafitsaid,  he  thought,  as  nobody  was 
invited,  his  master  would  not  want  an  expensive  supper.. 
"  What !"  said  he,  "  didst  thou  not  know  that  this  evening 
Lucullus  sups  with  Lucullus  ?'*  As  this  was  the  subject  of 
much  conversation  in  Rome,  Cicero  and  Pompey  addressed 
him  one  day  in  theybrnm,  when  he  appeared  perfectly  disen- 
gaged. Cicero  was  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  and 
though  he  had  some  difference  with  Pompey  about  the  com- 
mand of  the  army,  yet  they  used  to  see  each  other,  and  con- 

•  The  Greek  tu^Kit,  also  signifies  a  sea-fish,  as  appears  from  Aristotl^  and 

Atlienaeus ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is  here  meant ;  for  Lucullus  was 

no  less  curious  in  his  fish-ponds  than  in  his  aviaries ;  and  by  admitting  saltw 

water  into  them,  could  be  supijUed  with  eveiy  species throtigh  every  season, 
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verse  freely  and  familiarly.  Cicero,  after  the  commcm  sabita- 
tiona,  asked  him,  ^*  Whether  he  was  at  leisure  tb  see  compa- 
ny ?"  He  answered,  **  Nothing  could  be  more  agreeable," 
and  pressed  them  to  come  to  his  house.  "  Then,  we  will  wait 
on  you,"  said  Cicero, "  this  evening,  on  conditios  you  givfc  us 
nothing  but  what  is  provided  for  yourself."  LucuUus  made 
some  difficulty  of  accepting  the  condition,  and  desired  them  to 
put  off  their  favour  till  another  day.  But  they  insisted  it 
should  be  that  very  evening,  and  would  not  suffer  him  ta  speak 
to  his  servants,  lest  he  should  order  some  addition  ta  the  sup- 
per. Only,  at  his  request,  they  allowed  him  to  tell  one  of 
them,  in  their  presence, — ^^  He  should  sup  that  evening  in  Ae 
Apollo ;"  which  was  the  name  of  one  of  his  most  magnificent 
rooms.  The  persons  invited  had  no  notion  of  his  stratagem; 
but  it  seems  each  of  his  dining  rooms  had  its  particular  allow* 
ance  for  provisions^  and  service  of  plate,  as  well  as  other  fur- 
niture. So  that  the  servants,  heanng  what  room  he  would 
sup  in,  knew  very  well  what  expense  they  were  to  go  to,  and 
what  side*board  and  carpets  they  were  to  use.  TTic  stated 
charge  of  an  entertainment  in  the  Apollo  was  fifty  thousand 
drachmas,  and  the  whole  sum  was  laid  out  that  evening. 
Pompcy,  of  course,  when  he  saw  so  vast  and  expensive  a  pro- 
vision, was  surprised  at  the  expedition  with  which  it  was  pre* 
pared.  In  this  respect  LucuUus  used  his  riches  with  all  the 
disregard  one  might  expect  to  be  shown  to  so  many  captives 
and  barbarians. 

But  the  great  expense  he  incurred  in  collecting  books,  de* 
serves  a  serious  approbation.  The  number  of  volumes  was 
great,  and  they  were  written  in  elegant  hands ;  yet  the  use  he 
made  of  them  was  more  honourable  than  the  acquisition.  His 
libraries  were  open  to  all :  the  Greeks  repaured  at  pleasure  to 
the  galleries  and  porticoes,  as  to  the  retreat  of  the  Muses,  and 
there  spent  whole  days  in  conversation  on  matters  of  learning; 
delighted  to  retire  to  such  a  scene  from  busihess  and  from 
care.  LucuUus  himself  often  joined  these  learned  men  in 
their  walks,  and  conferred  with  them ;  and  when  he  was  ap- 
plied to  about  the  affairs  of  their  country,  he  gave  them  his 
assistance  and  advice.  So  that  his  house  was  in  fact  an 
asylum  and  senate-house  to  all  the  Greeks  that  visited  Rome. 

He  had  a  veneration  for  philosophy  in  general,  and  there 
was  no  sect  which  he  absolutely  rejected.  But  his  principal 
and  original  attachment  was  to  the  Academy ;  nottlmt  which 
is  called  the  new,  though  that  flourished  and  was  supported 
by  Philo,  who  walked  in  the  steps  of  Cameades,  but  the  old 
Academy,  whose  doctrines  were  then  taught  by  Antibchus  of 
Ascalon,  a  man  of  the  most  persuasive  powers.  LucuUus 
sought  his  friendship  with  great  avidity  ;  and  having  prevail- 
ed with  him  to  give  him  his  company,  set  him  to  oppose  the 
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disciples  of  Philo.  Cicero  was  of  the  nuipbef,  and  wrote  an 
ingenious  book  against  the  old  Academy,  in  which  he^  makes 
LucuUus  defend  the  principal  doctrine  in  dispute,  namely, 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  certain  knowledge,  and  himself 
maintains  the  contrary.  The  book  is  entitled  Lucullus. — 
They  were,  indeed,  as  we  have  observed,  sincere  friends,  and 
acted  upon  the  same  principle  in  the  administration.  For 
Lucullus  had  not  entirely  abandoned  the  concerns  of  govern* 
ment ;  he  only  gave  up  the  point  as  to  the  first  influence  and 
direction.  The  contest  for  that,  he  sa^,  might  be  attended 
not  only  with  danger  but  disgrace,  and  therefore  he  soon  left 
it  to  Crassus  and  Cato.  When  he  had  refused  to  take  the  ' 
lead,  those  who  looked  upon  the  power  of  Pompey  with  a  sus- 
picious eye,  pitched  upon  Crassus  and  Cato  to  support  the  pa- 
trician  interests.  Lucullus, notwithstanding,  gave  his  attend- 
ance in  the  foruniy  when  the  business  of  his  friends  required 
it ;  and  he  did  flie  same  in  the  senate-house,  when  there  was 
any  ambitious  design  of  Pompey  to  combat.  He  got  Pom- 
pey's  orders  annulled,  which  he  had  made  after  the  conquest 
of  the  two  kings ;  and,  with  the  assistance  of  Cato,  threw  out 
his  bill  for  a  oistribution  of  lands  among  his  veterans."*^ 

This  threw  Pompey  into  the  arms  of  Crassus  and  Caesar,  or 
rather  he  conspired  with  them  against  the  commonwealth ; 
and  having  filled  the  city  with  soldiers,  drove  Cato  and  Lu- 
cullus out  of  theybrum,  and  got  his  acts  established  by  force. 

As  these  proceedings  were  highly  resented  by  all  who  had 
the  intesest  of  their  country  at  heart,  Pompey 's  party  instruct- 
ed one  Vecdusf  to  act  a  part ;  and  gave  it  out  that  they  had 
detected  him  in  a  design  against  Pompey's  fife.  When  Vec- 
tius  was  exan>ined  in  die  senate,  he  said,  it  was  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  oth^s ;  but  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  he  affirmed 
Lucullus  was  the  man  who  put  him  upon  it.  No  one  gave 
credit  to  the  assertion ;  and  a  few  days  after,  it  was  very  evi- 
dent that  the  wretch  was  suborned  to  accuse  an  innocent  man, 
whenliis  dead  body  was  thrown  out  of  the  prison.  Pompey's 
party  said,  he  had  laid  violent  hands  upon  himself;  bnt  die 
marks  of  the  cord  th^t  had  strangled  him,  and  of  the  blows  he 
had  received,  sbows<f  plainly  that  be  was  killed  by  the  per- 
sons who  suborned  him. 

This  event  made  Lucullus  still  more  unwilling  to  interfere 

*  Platarch  says  simply  fvu^if  xaa^  a  certain  distribution.  Amiot  and  Da- 
cier  say  it  was  of  money.  But  we  agree  with  the  Latin  and  former  English 
translator,  that  it  was  of  laods.  Indeed  this  appears  to  have  been  the  case* 
from  the  ancient  historians ;  whoinform  us,  that  it  was  in  the  same  bill  that 
Pompey  moved  to  have  all  his  acts  in  the  east  confirmed,  and  a  distribution 
of  laiMU  made  among  his  veterans. 

t  In  the  text  it  is  ^fftrw  rmi,  one  Bretiu^  or  a  certain  Brutian.  Bat  it  is 
clear  from  Cicero,  Appian,  and  Dion,  that  it  should  be  read  Vecdus.  The 
alteration  is  very  easy  from  Bmtiof  to  B^trrior. 
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in  the  concerns  of  government ;  anJ  when  Cicero  was  banish- 
ed, and  Cato  sent  to  Cyprus,  he  quitted  them  entirely.  It  is 
said,  that  his  undfr^tanding  gradually  failed,  and  that,  before 
his  death,  it  was  absolutely  gone.  Cornelius  Nepo^  indeed, 
asserts,  that  th^s  failure  of  his  intellects  was  vpt  owiag  to 
sickness,  or  old  age,  but  to  a  potion  given  him  by  an  enfran- 
chised slave  of  his,  named  Callis^enes.  Nor  did  CaUisthenes 
give  it  him  as  a  poison,  but  as  a  love-lotion.  However,  in- 
stead of  conciliating  his  master^s  regards  to  him,  it  deprived 
him  of  his  senses  ;  sa.  that,  during  &e  hist  years  of  his  life, 
his  brother  had  the  care  of  his  estates. 

Nevertheless,  when  he  died,  he  was  as  much  regretted  by 
the  people,  as  if  he  had  departed  in  that  height  oi  glory  to 
which  his  tnerit  in  war,  and  in  the  administration,  had  raised 
him.  They  crowded  to  the  procession;  and  the  body  being 
carried  into  xht  forum  by  some  young  men  of  the  first  quality, 
they  insisted  it  should  be  buried  in  the  Campus  Martius^  as 
that  of  Sylla  had  been.  As  this  was  a  mouon  entirely  unex- 
pected, and  the  preparations  for  the  funeral  there  could  not 
easily  be  made,  his  "brother,  with  much  entreaty,  prevailed 
with  them  to  have  the  obsequies  performed  on  the  Tusculum 
estate,  where  every  thing  was  provided  for  that  purpose.  Nor 
did  he  long  survive  him.  As  he  had  followed  him  close  in 
the  course  of  years  and  honours,  so  he  was  not  far  behind  him 
in  his  journey  to  the  grave  ;  to  which  he  bore  the  character  of 
the  best  and  most  aiTectiouate  of  brothers. 
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We  cannot  but  think  the  exit  of  LucuUus  happy,  as  he  did 
not  live  to  see  that  change  in  the  constitution  which  fate  was 
preparing  for  his  country  in  the  civil  wars.  Though  the  com- 
monwealth was  in  a  sickly  state,  yet  he  left  it  free.  In  this 
respect  the  case  of  Cimon  was  particularly  similar;  forh^  died 
while  Greece  was  at  the  height  of  hep  prosperity,  and  before 
she  was  involved  in  those  trouble's  which  proved  so  fatal  to 
her.  It  is  true,  there  is  this  difference,  Cimon  died  in  his  camp, 
in  the  office  of  general;  not  like  a  man,  who,  fatigued  with 
war,  and  avoiding!^  conflict,  sought  the  reward  of  his  military 
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labours,  and  of  the  laurels  he  had  won,  in  the  delicacies  of  the 
table,  and  the  joys  of  wine.  In  this  view  Plato  was  right  in 
his  cbnsure  of  the  followers  of  Orpheus,*  who  had  placed  the 
rewards  of  futurity,  provided  for  the  good,  in  everlasting  in- 
toxitatton.  No^doubt,  ease,  tranquillity,  literary  researches, 
and  the  pleasures  of  contemplation,  furnish  the  most  suitable 
retreat  for  a  man  in  years,  wno  has  bid  adieu  to  military  and 
political  pi^suits.  But  to  propose  pleasure  as  the  end  of  great 
achievements,  and,  after  long  expeditions  and  commands,  to 
lead  up  the  dance  of  Venus,  and  riot  in  her  smiles,  was  so  far 
from  being  worthy  of  the  famed  Academy,  and  a  follower  of 
the  sage  Xenocrates,  that  it  rather  became  a  disciple  of  Epi- 
curusJ  This  is  tl)e  more  surprising,  because  Cimon  seems  to 
have  spent  his  youth  in  luxury  and  dissipation,  and  LucuUus 
in  letters  and  sobrie^.  It  is  certainly  another  thing,  notwith- 
standing, to  change  for  the  better;  and  happier  is  the  nature 
in  which  vices  gradually  die,  and  virtue  flourishes. 

They  were  equally  wealthy,  but  did  not  apply  their  riches  to 
the  same  purposes ;  for  we  cannot  compare  the  palace  at  Na- 
ples, and  the  Belvideres  amidst  the  water,  which  LucuUus 
erected  with  the  barbarian  spoils,  to  the  south  wall  of  the  ci- 
tadel which  Cimon  built  with  the  treasure  he  brought  from  the 
wars.     Nor  can  the  sumptuous  table  of  LucuUus,  which  sa- 
voured too  much  of  eastern  magnificence,  be  put  in  competi- 
tion with  the  open  and  benevolent  table  of  Cimon.     The  one, 
at  a  moderate  charge,  daily  nourished  great  numbers  of  poor; 
the  other,  at  a  vast  expense,  pleased  the  appetites  of  a  few  of 
the  rich  and  the  voluptuous.     Perhaps,  indeed,  some  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  difference  of  the  time.     We  know 
jiot  whether  Cimon,  if  he  had  lived  to  be  old,  and  retired  from 
the  concerns  of  war  and  of  the  state,  might  not  have  given 
into  a  mcn*e  pompous  and  luxurious  way  of  living;  for  he  na- 
turaUy  Toved  wine  and  company,  was  a  promoter  of  public 
feasts  and  games,  and  remarkable,  as  we  have  observed,  for 
his  inclination  for  the  sex.     But  glorious  enterprises  and  great 
actions,  being  attended  with  pleasures  of  another  kind,  leave 
no  leisure  for  inferior  gratifications;  nay,  they  banish  them 
from  the  thoughts  of  persons  of  great  abilities  for  the  field 
and  the  cabinet.     And  if  LucuUus  had  finished  his  days  in 
high  commands,  and  amidst  the  conflicts  of  war,  I  am  per- 
suaded, the  most  envious  caviller  could  have  found  nothing  to 
reproach  him  with.     So  much  with  respect  to  their  way  of 
*  living. 

As  to  their  military  character,  it  is  certain  they  were  able 

*  The  passage  here  alluded  to,  is'  in  the  second  book  of  Plato's  Republic. 
Plato  censures  not  Orpheus^  but  Muszus  and  his  son,  for  teaching  this  doc- 
trine. Muszus  and  his  son  Euroolpus,  were,  however,  ^sciples  of  Orpheus ; 
Andrvf  7n^  n-or  O^^ul  may  admit  of  that  interpretation. 
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commanders,  both  at  sea  and  land;  but  as  the  champions,  who 
in  one  day  gain  the  garland,  not  only  in  wre^i^g,  but  in  die 
Pancrationj*  are  not  simply  called  victors,  but  by  the  custom 
of  the  games,  the  Jltrwers  of  the  victory  ;\  so  Cimqn,  having 
crowned  Greece  with  two  victories  gained  in  one  day,  the  one 
at  land,  the  other  a  naval  one,  deserves  some  preference  in  the 
list  of  generals. 

Lucullus  was  indebted  to  his  country  for  his  power,  and 
Cimon  promoted  the  power  of  his  countr}'.  The  one  found 
Rome  commanding  the  allies,  and  under  her  auspices  extend* 
ed  her  conquests ;  the  other  found  Athens  obeying,  instead  of 
commanding,  and  yet  gained  her  the  chief  authority  among  her 
allies,  as  well  as  conquered  her  enemies.  The  Persians  he 
defeated,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  sea,  and  he  persuaided  the 
Lacedaemonians  voluntarily  to  surrender  the  command* 

If  it  be  the  greatest  work  of  a  general  to  bring  his  men  to 
obey  him  from  a  principle  of  affection,  we  shall  find,  LucuUus 
greatly  deficient  in  this  respect.  He  was  despised  by  his  own 
troops;  whereas  Cimon  commanded  the  veneration,  not  only 
of  his  own  soldiers,  but  of  all  the  allies.  The  former  was  de- 
serted by  his  own,  and  the  latter  was  courted  by  strangers. 
The  one  set  out  with  a  fine  army,  and  returned  alone,  aban- 
doned by  that  army ;  the  other  went  out  with  troops  siAject 
to  the  orders  they  should  receive  from  another  general,  and  at 
his  return  they  were  at  the  head  of  the  whole  league.  Thus 
he  gained  three  of  the  most  difficult  points  imaginablCf-'^peace 
with  the  enemy,  the  lead  among  the  allies,  and  a  good  under- 
standing with  Sparta. 

They  both  attempted  to  conquer  great  kingdoms,  and  to  sub* 
due  all  Asia,  but  tneir  purposes  were  unsuccessful.  Cimon^s 
course  was  stopped  by  fortune  ;  he  died  with  his  commission 
in  his  hand,  and  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity.  Lucullus,  on 
the  other  hand,  cannot  possibly  be  excused,  as  to  the  loss  of 
his  authority,  since  he  must  either  have  been  ignorant  of  the 
grievances  of  his  army,  which  ended  in  so  incurable  an  aver- 
sion, or  unwilling  to  redress  them. 

*  The  Pancration  conntted  of  boxinj^  and  wresUtng  together. 

\  'Clnnf  ik  rmf  «t&MrT«r  rue  'iifA^  futu.  t*k»  fjua  mm  wotympMrtm  st^aevit^flrv;,  td«  rm 
n-tfdJc^ei  ftM,*f  xttku^t 

Here  the  second  /um  is  Tisibly  redundant^  and  therefore  some  other  part  of 
the  passare  may  probably  be  corrupted.  Henry  Stephens  conjectures,  that 
instead  of  mL^tio^m  rtKxe,  we  should  read  in  one  word  irafai^(mutc,  and  SalTini 
says,  he  found  the  term  in  an  ancient  inscription.  Dacier,  when  he  proposes 
to  read  ^ifio^9v»»Ct  cfmguet^rt  in  the  whole  circle  of  gamete  seems,  by  confound- 
ing it  with  the  Pantathlon,  to  hare  forgot  what  the  Pancration  was.  The 
Pantathlon,  or  five  |[ames»  were  boxing,  the  race,  leaping,  playing  at  quoits, 
and  wrestUns*.  Dacier's  words  are  these — "  Cinq  combats  composoient  ce 
qu'on  appelloit  le  Pancrac^,  dont  les  Atliletes  ^toient  appellees  Pentathle.'' 
But,  in  net,  as  we  hare  obserred  above,  ths  Pancration  consisted  osly  of  two 
of  the  five  united. 
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This  he  has  in  commoii  vdth  Cimon,  that  he  was  impeached 
by  hi^  countrymen.  The  Athenians,  it  is  true,  went  farther  ; 
they  banished  Cimon  by  the  ostracism,  that  they  might  not,  as 
Plato  expresses  it,  hear  his  voice  for  ten  years.  Indeed,  the 
proceedings  of  the  aristocratical  party  are  seldom  acceptable 
to  the  people ;  for  while  they  are  obliged  to  use  some  violence 
for  the  correction  of  what  is  amiss,  their  measures  resemble 
the  bandages  of  surgeons,  which  are  uneasy  at  the  same  time 
that  they  reduce  the  dislocation.  But  in  this  respect,  perhaps, 
we  may  exculpate  both  the  one  and  the  other. 

Lucullus  carried  his  arms  much  the  farthest.  He  was  the 
first  who  led  a  Roman  army  over  Mount  Taurus,  and  passed 
the  Tigris.  He  took  and  burnt  the  royal  cities  of  Asia,  Ti- 
granocerta,  Cabira,  Sinop^,  Nisibis,  in  the  sight  of  their  re- 
spective kings.  Oo  the  north  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
Phasis,  on  the  east  to  Media,  and  on  the  south  to  the  Red  sea, 
by  the  favour  and  assistance  of  the  princes  of  Arabia.  He 
overthrew  the  armies  of  the  two  great  kings,  and  would  cer- 
tainly ha^re  taken  them,  had  they  not  fled,  like  savages,  into 
distant  solitudes  and  inaccessible  woods.  A  certain  proof  of 
the  advantage  Lucullus  has,  in  this  respect,  is,  that  the  Per- 
sians, as  if  they  had  suffered  nothing  from  Cimon,  soon  made 
head  ^inst  the  Greeks,  and  cut  in  pieces  a  great  army  of  theirs 
in  Egypt ;  whereas  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  could  eflFect  no- 
thing after  the  blow  they  had  received  from  Lucullus.  Mithri- 
dates, enfeebled  by  the  conflicts  he  had  undergone,  did  not 
once  venture  to  face  Pompey  in  the  field ;  instead  of  that,  he 
fled  to  the  Bosphorus,  and  there  put  a  period  to  his  life.  As 
for  Tigranes,  he  delivered  himself  naked  and  unarmed  to  Pom- 
pey, took  his  diadem  from  his  head,  and  laid  it  at  his  feet ;  in 
which  he  complimented  Pompey,  not  with  what  was  his  own, 
but  with  what  belonged  to  the  laurels  of  Lucullus.  The  poor 
prince,  by  the  joy  with  which  he  received  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty again,  confessed  that  he  had  absolutely  lost  them.  How- 
ever, he  must  be  deemed  the  greater  general,  as  well  as  the 
greater  champion,  who  delivers  his  adversary,  weak  and  breath- 
less, to  the  next  combatant. 

Besides,  Cimon  found  the  king  of  Persia  extremely  weak- 
ened, and  the  pride  of  his  people  humbled,  by  the  losses  and 
defeats  they  had  experienced  from  Themistocles,  Pausanias, 
and  Leotychidas ;  and  their  hands  could  not  make  much  re- 
sistance when  their  hearts  were  gone.  But  Lucullus  met  Ti- 
granes fresh  and  unfoiled,  elated  and  exulting  in  the  batdes  he 
had  fought,  and  the  victories  he  had  won.*     Nor  is  the  num- 

M.  DacUr  thinks,  that  if,  beside  the  other  advantages  just  mentioned,  the 
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ber  of  the  enemy's  troops  which  Cimon  defeated,  in  the  least 
to  be  compared  to  that  of  those  who  gave  battle  to  Luculhis. 
In  short,  when  we  weigh  all  the  advantages  of  each  of  these 
great  men,  it  is  hard  to  say  to  which  side  die  balance  inclines. 
Heaven  appears  to  have  favoured  both ;  directing  the  one  to 
what  he  should  do,  and  warning  the  other  what  he  should 
avoid.  So  that  the  gods  bore  witness  of  their  virtue,  and  re- 
garded them  as  persons  in  whom  there  was  something  divine. 

advantage  be  also  allowed  Lucullus,  in  respect  of  the  number  of  barbarians 
he  had  defeated,  the  balance  roust  clearly  incline  to  bis  side. 

But  while  he  says  this,  he  seems  to  have  forgot  the  preference  bis  author 
had  given  Cimon,  in  respect  to  his  continuing  his  labours  for  his  country  to 
the  last  hour  of  his  life ;  the  more  excellent  use  and  application  of  riches ;  his 
knowing  how  to  gain  and  keep  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers ;  and' his  gaining  im- 
portant victories  on  twodiflTerent  elements  in  one  day. 


Tlft& 
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W  E  have  pitched  upon  Crassus  as  a  proper  person  to  be  put 
in  parallel  with  Nicias;  and  the  misfortunes  which  befel  the 
one  in  Parthia,  with  those  which  overtook  the  other  in  Sicily. 
But  we  have  an  apology  to  make  to  the  reader  on  another  ac- 
count. As  we  are  now  undertaking  a  history,  where  Thucy- 
dides,  in  the  pathetic,  has  even  outdone  himself,  and,  iij  energy 
and  variety  of  composition,  is  perfectly  inimitable,  we  hope  no 
one  will  suspect  we  have  the  ambition  of  Timseus,  who  flat- 
tered himself  he  could  exceed  the  power  of  Thucydides,  and 
make  Philistus*  pass  for  an  inelegant  and  ordinary  writer. 
Under  the  influence  of  that  deception,  Timaeus  plunges  into 
the  midst  of  the  battles  both  at  sea  and  land,  and  speeches  in 
which  those  historians  shine  the  most.  However,  he  soon 
appears, 

Not  like  a  footman  by  the  Lydian  car, 

as  Pindar  expresses  it,  but  a  shallow  puerile  writer,f  or,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  poet  Diphilu^, — 


-A  heavy  animal 


CasM  in  Sicilian  lard.- 

Sometimes  he  falls  into  the  dreams  of  Xendrchus  4  ^  where 
he  says,~^^  He  could  not  but  consider  it  as  a  bad  omen  for  the 
Athenians,  that  they  had  a  general  with  a  name  derived  from 
victory ,§  who  disapproved  the  expedition.'^    As  alfedV^-"  That 

•  Philistus  was  so  able  a  writer,  that  Cicero  calls  him  the  younger  Thucy- 
dides. 

f  Timaeus  might  have  his  vanity ;  and  if  he  hoped  to  eaccel  Tbucydides,  he 
certainly  had  ;  yet  Cicero  and  Diodorus  speak  of  him  as  a  very  able  liistorian. 
Longinus  reconciles  the  censure  and  the  praise.  Ue  says,  sometimes  you  find 
him  in  the  grand  and  sublime;  but,  blind  to  his  own  defects,  he  is  ranehin-' 
c lined  to  censure  others,  and  is  so  fond  of  thinking  out  of  the  common  road, 
that  he  often  sinks  into  the  utmost  puerility. 

tXenarchus  the  Peripatetic  was  master  to  Strabo;  and  Xenarchus  the 
Gomic  poet  was  author  of  several  pieces  of  humour ;  but  we  know  no  historian 
of  that  name. 

§  That  is,  Nicias,    JVIce  signifies  victory.  .   . 
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by  the  mutilation  of  the  Hermae,  the  gods  plipignified  that  they^ 
should  suffer  most  in  the  Syracusan  war  u*om  Hermocrates 
the  son  of  Hermon  ."*  And  again, — ^'^  It  is  probable  that  Her- 
cules assisted  the  Syracusans,  because  Proserpine  delivered  up 
Cerberus  to  him ;  and  that  he  was  offended  at  the  Athenians 
for  supporting  the  iE]^esteans,  who  were  descended  from  the 
Trojans,  his  mortal  enemies,  whose  city  he  had  sacked  in 
revenge  for  the  injuries  he  had  received  from  Loamedon.^' 
He  made  these  fine  observations  with  the  same  discernment 
which  put  him  upon  finding  fault  with  the  language  of  Phi« 
listus,  and  censuring  the  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

For  my  part,  I  cannot  but  think,  all  emulation  and  jealousy 
about  expression  betrays  a  littleness  of  mind,  and  is  the  cha- 
racteristic of  a  sophist ;  and  when  that  spirit  of  contest  at- 
tempts things  inimitable,  it  is  perfectly  absurd.  Since,  there- 
fore, it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  in  silence  those  actions  <^ 
Nicias  which  Thucydides  and  PhiHstus  have  recorded,  espe- 
cially such  as  indicate  his  manners  and  disposition,  which  often 
lay  concealed  under  the  weight  of  his  misfortunes,  we  shall 
give  an  abstract  from  them  of  what  appears  most  necessary, 
lest  we  should  be  accused  of  negligence  or  indolence.  As  for 
other  matters  not  generally  known,  which  are  found  scattered 
in  historians,  or  in  ancient  inscriptions  and  decrees,  we  shall 
collect  them  with  care  ;  not  to  gratify  an  useless  curiosity,  but 
by  drawing  from  them  the  true  lines  of  this  general^s  character, 
to  serve  the  purposes  of  real  instruction. 

The  first  thing  I  shall  mention  relating  to  him,  is  the  obser- 
vation of  Aristotle, — ^That  three  of  the  most  worthy  men  in 
Athens,,  who  I)ad  a  paternal  regard  and  friendship  for  the  peo- 
ple, were  Nicias  the  son  of  Niceratus,  Thucydides  the  son  of 
Milesias,  and  Theramenes  the  son  of  Agnon.  The  last,  in- 
deed, was  not  so  remarkable  in  this  respect  as  Ae  other  two  j 
•  for  he  had  been  reproached  with  his  birth,  as  a  stranger  come 
(rom  the  isle  of  Ceos ;  and,  from  his  want  of  firmness,  or 
rather  versatility,  in.  matters  of  government,  he  was  called  iht 

Thucjrdfdes  was  the  oldest  of  the  three;  and  when  Pericles 
acted  a  flattering  part  to  the  people,  he  often  opposed  him  in 
behalf  of. th^  nobility.  Though  Nicias  was  much  the  younger 
man,  he  gained  some  reputation  while  Pericles  lived,  insomuch 
that  he  was  several  times  his  colleague  in  the  war,  and  often 
cjotifimanded  ailone.  But  when  Pericles  died,  he  was  soon  ad- 
vaxiced  to  the  head  of  the  administration,  particularly  b}?^  the 

*'Longini!«  quotes  this  passage  as  nu  example  of  the  frigid  style,  and  of 
Ui06e  puerilities  he  had  condemned  in  Timzus. 

f  The  form  of  the  buskin  was  such,  thai  it  might  be  worn  indifFcreatly 
on  cither  iej^. 
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influence  of  the  rich  and  great,  who  hoped  he  would  prove  a 
barrier  against  the  daring  insolence  of  Cleon.  He  had,  how- 
ever, the  good  wishes  of  the  people,  anfd  they  contributed  their 
share  to  his  advancement. 

It  is  true,  Cleon  had  considerable  interest,  which  he  gained 
by  making  his.  court  to  the  old  men,  and  by  his  frequent  dona- 
tions to  the  poor  citizens ;  yet  even  many  of  those  whom  he 
studied  to  oblige,  seeing  his  avarice  and  effrontery,  came  over 
to  Nicis^s.  For  the  gravity  of  Nicias  had  nothing  austere  or 
morose  in  it,  but  was  mixed  with  a  reverence  for  tlie  people, 
in  which  fear  seemed  to  be  prevalent,  and  consequently  was 
very  agreeable  to  them.  Indeed,  he  was  naturally  timid  and 
cold-hearted;  but  this  defect  was  concealed  by  the  long  course 
of  success  with  which  fortune  finvoured  his  expeditions.  And 
his  timidity  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  dread  of  per- 
sons who  made  a  trade  of  impeachments,  was  a  popular  thing. 
It  contributed  not  a  little  to  gain  him  the  regards  of  the  multi- 
tude, who  are  afraid  of  those  that  despise  them,  and  love  to 
Sromote  those  that  fear  them ;  because,  in  general,  the  greatest 
onour  they  can  hope  to  obtain,  is  not  to  be  despised  by  the 
great. 

As  Pericles  kept  the  reins»of  government  in  his  hands,  by 
means  of  real  virtue,  and  by  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  he  had 
no  need  to  hold  out  false  colours,  or  to  use  any  artifice  with 
the  people.  Nicias  was  deficient  in  those  great  endowments,  but 
had  superior  riches ;  and  he  applied  them  to  the  purposes  of 
popularity.     On  the  other  hand,  he  could  not,  like  Cleon,  di- 
vert and  draw  the  people  by  an  easy  manner,  and  the  sallies 
of  buffoonery;  and,  therefore,  he  amused  them  with  the  cho- 
russes  of  tragedy,  with  gymnastic  exercises,  and  such  like  exhi- 
bitions, which  far  exceeded,  in  point  of  magnificence  and  ele- 
gance, all  that  went  before  him,  and  those  of  his  own  times 
too.     Two  of  his  offerings  to  the  gods  are  to  be  seen  at  this 
day ;  the  one,  a  statue  of  Pallas  dedicated  in  the  citadel,  which 
has  lost  part  of  its  gilding;  the  other,  a  small  chapel  in  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  under  the  tripods,  which  are  commonly 
offered  up  by  those  who  gain  the  prize  in  tragedy.    Indeed, 
Nicias  was  already  victorious  in  those  exhibitions.     It  is  said, 
that  in  a  chorus  of  that  kind,  one  of  his  slaves  appeared  in  the 
character  of  Bacchus.    The  slave  was  of  an  uncommon  size 
and  beauty,  but  had  not  yet  arrived  at  maturity;  and  the  peo- 
ple were  so  charmed  with  him,  that  they  gave  him  long  plau- 
(Uts.     At  last,  Nicias  rose  up  and  said, — ^^  He  should  think  it 
an  act  of  impiety  to  retain  a  person  in  servitude,  who  seemed 
by  the  public  voice  to  be  consecrated  to  a  god ;"  and  he  enfran- 
chised him  upon  the  spot. 

His  regulations  with  respect  to  Delos  are  still  spoken  of,  as 
worthy  o?  the  deity  who  presides  there*    Before  his  time,  the 
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ehoirs  wbich  the  city  sent  to  sing  the  pnds^  of  ApoUo,^ 
landed  in  a  disorderly  manner,  because  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  used  to  run  up  to  the  ship,  and  press  them  to  sing  be- 
fore they  were  disembarked;  so  that  they  were  forced  to  strike 
up,  as  they  were  putting  on  their  robes  and  garlands.  But 
when  Nicias  had  the  conduct  of  this  ceremony,  known  by  the 
name  of  Theoria,  he  landed  first  in  the  isle  of  Rhenia  with  the 
choir,  the  victims,  and  all  the  other  necessary  preparations. 
He  had  taken  care  to  have  a  bridge  constructed  before  he  left 
Athens,  which  would  reach  from  that  isle  to  Delos,  and  which 
was  magnificiently  gilded,  and  adorned  with  garlands,  rich 
stuffs,  and  tapestry.  In  the  night  he  threw  his  bridge  over  the 
channel,  which  was  not  large ;  and  at  break  of  day  he  marched 
over  it  at  the  head  of  the  procession,  with  his  choir  richly  ha- 
bited, and  singing  hymns  to  the  god.  After  the  sacrifices,  the 
games,  and  banquets  were  over,  he  consecrated  a  palm  tree  of 
brass  to  Apollo,  and  likewise  a  field  which  he  had  purchased 
for  ten  thousand  drachmas.  The  Delians  were  to  lay  out  the 
income  in  sacrifices  and  feasting,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pray 
for  Apollo's  blessing  upon  the  founder.  This  is  inscribed  on 
a  pillar,  which  he  left  in  Delos  as  a  monument  of  his  benefac- 
tion. As  for  the  palm  tree  it  was  broken  by  the  winds,  and 
the  fragment  falling  upon  a  great  statue,t  which  the  people  of 
Naxos  had  set  up,  demolished  it. 

It  is  obvious,  that  most  of  these  things  were  done  for  osten- 
tation, and  with  a  view  to  popularity.  Nevertheless,  we  may 
collect  from  the  rest  of  his  life  and  conduct,  that  religion  had 
the  principal  share  in  these  dedications,  and  that  popularity- 
was  but  a  secondar}'-  motive ;  for  he  certainly  was  remarkable 
for  his  fear  of  the  gods,  and,  as  Thucydidcs  observes,  he  was 

{)ious  to  a  degree  of  superstition.:}:  It  is  related,  in  Ae  Dia- 
ogues  of  Pasiphon,  that  he  sacrificed  every  day,  and  that  he 
had  a  diviner  in  his  house,  who,  in  appearance,  inquired  the 
success  of  the  public  affairs,  but,  in  reality,  was  much  oftener 
consulted  about  his  own;  particularly  as  to  the  success  of  his 
silver  mines  in  the  borough  of  Laurium ;  which  in  general 
afforded  a  large  revenue,  but  were  not  worked  without  danger. 
He  maintained  there  a  multitude  of  slaves ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  his  fortune  consisted  in  silver.  So  that  he  had  many 
retainers,  who  asked  favours,  and  were  not  sent  away  emptj*. 
For  he  gave  not  only  to  those  who  deserved  his  bounty,  but  to 


*  There  was  a  select  band  of  music  annually  sent  by  the  principal  cities  of 
Greece.  The  procession  was  called  Theoria,  and  it  was  looked  upon  as  an 
honourable  commission  to  have  the  management  of  it 

f  A  statue  which  the  Najceans  had  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  pedestal  has 
been  discoTered  by  some  modem  trtTellen. 

I  Thucyd.  L  vii. 
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such  as  might  be  able  to  do  him  harm;  and  bad  men  found 
resources  in  his  fears,  as  well  as  good  men  in  his  liberalitjr. 
The  comic  poets  bear  witness  to  what  I  have  advanced.  Te- 
leclides  introduces  a  trading  informer  speaking  thus: — ^^^  Cha- 
ricles  would  not  give  one  mina^  to  prevent  my  declaring  that 
he  was  the  first  fruits  of  his  mother's  amours  ;  but  Nicias,  the 
son  of  Niceratus,  gave  me  four.  Why  he  did  it  I  shall  not 
say,  though  I  know  it  perfectly  well.  For  Nicias  is  my  friend, 
a  very  wise  man  besides,  in  my  opinion."  Eupolis,  in  his 
Marcia^  brings  another  informer  upon  the  stage,  who  meets 
with  some  poor  ignorant  man,  and  thus  addresses  him : — 

•*  Informer,    How  long  is  it  since  you  saw  Nicias  ? 

«  Poor  man,    I  never  saw  him  before  this  moment,  when  he  stood  in  the 
market-place. 

*'  Informer,    Take  notice,  my  friends,  the  man  confesses  he  has  seen  Nicias.  ^ 
And  for  what  purpose  could  he  see  him,  but  to  sell  him  his  vote  ?    Nicias, 
therefore,  is  plainly  taken  in  the  fact. 

<<  Poet,  Ah,  fools !  do  you  think  you  can  ever  persuade  the  world,  that  so 
good  a  man  as  Nicias  was  taken  in  mal-practices  V* 

Cleon,  in  Aristophanes,  says,  in  a  menacing  tone : — ^^  I  will 
out-bawl  the  orators,  and  make  Nicias  tremble.""*  And  Phry- 
nichus  glances  at  his  excessive  timidity,  when,  speaking  of 
another  person,  he  ^ays, — ^'^  I  know  him  to  be  an  honest  man, 
and  a  good  citizen,  one  who  does  not  walk  the  streets  with  a 
downcast  look,  like  Nicias.'' 

With  this  fear  of  informers  upoij  him,  he  would  not  stop  or 
discourse  with  any  of  the  citizens,  or  come  into  any  of  those 
parties  which  make  the  Ume  to  pass  so  agreeably.  When  he 
was  archon,  he  used  to  stay  in  court  till  night,  being  always 
the  first  that  came,  and  the  last  that  went  away.  When  he 
had  no  public  business  upon  his  hands,  he  shut  himself  up  at 
home,  and  was  extremely  difilcult  of  access.  And  if  any  per- 
sons came  to  the  gate,  his  friends  went  and  begged  them  to 
excuse  Nicias,  because  he  had  some  affairs  under  consideration 
which  were  of  great  importance  to  the  state.  ^ 

The  person  who  assisted  him  most  in  acting  this  farce,  and 
gaining  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  for  ever  intent  upon  busi- 
ness, was  one  Hiero,  who  was  brought  up  in  his  house,  had  a 
liberal  education,  and  a  taste  of  music  given  him  there.  He 
passed  himself  for  the  son  of  Dionysius,  sumamed  Chalcus, 
some  of  whose  poems  are  still  extant,  and  who,  having  con- 
ducted a  colony  into  Italy,  founded  the  city  of  Thurii.  This 
Hiero  transacted  all  the  private  business  of  Nicias  with  the 
diviners ;  and  whenever  he  came  among  the  people,  he  used 
to  tell  them, — "  What  a  laborious  and  miserable  life  Nicias  led 


•  This  is  in  the  Bquites  of  Aristophanes,  vcr.  357.    It  is  not  Cleon,  but 
Agoracritus  who  speaks. 
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for  their  sakes.  He  cannot  go  to  the  bath,'^  said  he,  ^^  or  the 
table,  but  some  afiair  of  state  solicits  his  attention ;  and  he  ne- 
glects his  own  concerns,  to  take  care  of  the  public.  He  can 
scarce  find  time  for  repose,  till  the  other  citizens  have  had  their 
first  sleep.  Amidst  these  cares  and  labours,  his  health  de- 
clines daily,  and  his  temper  is  so  broken,  that  his  friends  no 
longer  approach  him  with  pleasure ;  but  he  loses  them  too, 
after  having  spent  his  fortune  in  your  service.  Mean  while, 
other  statesmen  giun  friends,  and  grow  rich  in  their  employ- 
ments, and  are  sle^  and  merry  in  the  steerage  of  govern- 
ment.'' 

In  fact  the  life  of  Nicias,  was  a  life  of  so  much  care,  diat  he 
might  have  justly  applied  to  himself  that  expression  of  Aga- 
memnon<— 

In  vain  the  glare  of  pomp  proclaims  me  master, 
I*m  servant  of  the  people.—— 

Nicias  perceived  that  the  commons  availed  themselves  of  the 
services  of  those  who  were  distinguished  for  their  eloquence 
or  capacity;  but  that  they  were  always  jealous,  and  on 
their  guard,  against  their  great  abilities,  and  that  the}^  en- 
deavoured to  humble  them,  and  to  obstruct  their  progress  in 
glory.'  This  appeared  in  the  condemnation  of  Pericles,  the 
banishment  of  Damon,  the  suspicions  they  enteitained  of  An- 
tipho  tAe  Rhamnusian,  but  above  all,  in  the  despair  of  Paches, 
who  had  taken  Lesbos,  and  who,  being  called  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  conduct,  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  himself  in 
open  court. 

Warned  by  these  examples,  he  endeavoured  to  avoid  such 
expeditions  as  he  thought  long  and  difficult ;  and  when  he  did 
take  the  command,  he  made  it  his  business  to  proceed  upon  a 
sure  plan.  For  this  reason,  he  was  generally  successful;  yet 
he  ascribed  his  success  to  fortune,  and  took  refuge  under  the 
wings  of  the  divinity;  contenting  himself  with  a  smaller  por- 
tion of  honour,  lest  envy  should  rob  him  of  the  whole. 

The  event  showed  the  prudence  of  his  conduct.  For,  though 
the  Athenians  received  many  great  blows  in  those  times,  none 
of  them  could  be  imputed  to  Nicias.  When  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Chalcideans  in  Thrace,  Calliades*  and  Xeno- 
phon  had  the  command ;  Demosthenes  was  general  when  they 
miscarried  in  iEtolia ;  and  when  they  lost  a  thousand  men  at 
Delium,t  they  were  under  the  conduct  of  Hippocrates.  As  for 
the  plague,  it  ivas  commonly  thought  to  be  occasioned  by  Peri- 

*  Perhaps  we  should  read  Callias.    See  Menag.  on  Diog.  LaHrt.  ii.  45. 

t  Deliump  in  B«otia.  Delos,  the  common  reading,  is  undoubtedly  wrong. 
The  Athenians  had  no  such  lots  there.  But  their  doest  at  Defium  is  relatM 
at  large  by  Thucydides,  1.  iv. 


des  ;  \rho,  to  draw  the  burghers  out  of  the  way  of  the  war, 
shut  them  up  is  the  city,  where  they  contracted  the  sickness 
by  the  change  of  situation  and  diet. 

None  of  these  misfortunes  were  imputed  to  Nicias.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  Cythera,  an  island  well  situated  for  an- 
noying Laconia,  and  at  that  time  inhabited  by  Lacedfiemon^ans. 
He  recovered  many  places  in  Thrace,  which  had  revolted  from 
the  Athenians.  He  shut  up  the  Megarensians  within  their 
walls,  and  reduced  the  island  of  Minoa.  From  thence  he 
made  an  excursion  soon  after,  and  got  possession  of  the  port  of' 
Nissea.  He  likewise  made  a  descent  upon  the  territories  of 
Corinth,  beat  the  troops  of  that  state  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
killed  great  numbers  of  them :  Lycophron,  their  general,  was 
among  the  slain. 

He  happened  to  leave  there  the  bodies  of  two  of  his  men, 
who  were  missed  in  carrjnng  off  the  dead.  But  as  soon  as  he 
knew  it,  he  stopped  his  course,  and  sent  a  herald  to  the  enemy, 
to  ask  leave  to  take  away  those  bodies.  This  he  did,  though 
there  was  a  law  and  custom  subsisting,  by  which  those  who  de- 
sire a  treaty  for  carrying  off  the  dead,  give  up  the  victory,  and 
are  not  at  liberty  to  erect  a  trophy.  And,  indeed,  those  who 
are  so  far  masters  of  the  field,  that  the  enemy  cannot  bury  their 
dead,  without  permission,  appear  to  be  conquerors,  because 
no  man  would  ask  that  as  a  favour,  which  he  could  command. 
Nicias,  however,  chose  rather  to  lose  his  laurels,  than  to  leave 
two  of  his  countrymen  unburied.* 

After  he  had  ravaged  the  coast  of  Laconia,  and  defeated 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  attempted  to  oppose  him,  he  took 
the  fortress  of  Thyraea,!  then  held  by  the  iEginetx,  made 
the  garrison  prisoners,  and  carried  them  to  Athens.  Demos- 
thenes having  fortified  Pylos,:j:  the  Peloponnesians  besieged  it 
both  by  sea  and  land.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  they  were 
worsted,  and  about  four  hundred  Spartansthrew  themselves  into 
the  isle  of  Sphacteria.  The  taking  of  them  seemed,  and  indeed 
was,  an  important  object  to  the  Athenians.  But  the  siege  was 
difficuh,  because  there  was  no  water  to  be  had  upon  the  spot, 
and  it  was  troublesome  and  expensive  to  get  convoys  thither ; 

*  The  burying  of  the  dead  was  a  duty  of  |^at  importance  in  the  heathen 
world.  The  fable  of  the  ghost  of  an  unboned  person  not  being  allowed  to 
pass  tlie  Styx,  is  well  known.  About  eight  years  after  the  deaSi  of  Nicias, 
the  Athenians  put  six  of  their  generals  to  death,  for  not  interring  those  sol- 
diers that  were  slain  in  the  battle  of  Arginusx. 

f  Thyrxa  was  a  fort  situated  between  Laconia  and  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
gives.  It  belonged,  of  right,  tal^he  Lacedaemonians,  but  they  gave  it  to  the 
-tlginetx,  who  had  been  expelled  their  country. 

t  The  Peloponnesians,  and  their  allies,  had  entered  Attica,  under  the  con- 
duct of  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamas,  and  ravaged  the  country.  Demosthenes, 
the  Athenian  general,  made  a  diversion,  by  seizing  and  fortifying  Pylos. 
Tliis  brought  Agisback  to  the  defence  of  his  own  country  .-^T^vcyc/.  1,  iv. 
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in  summer  they  were  obliged  to  take  a  long  circuiti  and  in  win- 
ter it  was  absolutely  impracticable.  They  were  much  per- 
plexed about  the  affair,  and  repented  their  refixsing  the  terms 
of  peace,  which  the  Lacedaemonians  had  offered  by  their  am- 
bassadors. 

It  was  through  Cleon  that  the  embassy  did  not  take  effect  -, 
he  opposed  the  peace,  because  Nicias  was  for  it.  Cleon  was 
his  mortal  enemy ;  and  seeing  him  countenance  the  Lacedae- 
monians, persuaded  the  people  to  reject  their  propositions 
by  a  formal  decree.  But  when  they  found  that  the  siege  was 
drawn  out  to  a  great  length,  and  that  there  was  almost  a  femine 
in  their  camp,  they  expressed  their  resentment  against  Cleon. 
Cleon,  for  his  part,  laid  the  blame  upon  Nicias  ;  alleging,  that 
if  the  enemy  escaped,  it  must  be  through  his  slow  and  timid 
operations : — ^*'  Had  I  been  the  general,"  said  he,  "  they  could 
not  have  held  out  so  long."  The  Athenians  readily  answered, 
— *^  Why  do  you  not  go  now  against  those  Spartans  ?"  And 
Nicias  rose  up  and  declared, — "  He  would  freely  give  up  to 
him  the  command  in  the  affair  of  Pylos ;  bade  him  take  what 
forces  he  pleased;  and,  instead  of  showing  his  courage  in 
words,  where  there  was  no  danger,  go  and  perform  some  actions 
worthy  the  attention  of  his  country." 

Cleon,  disconcerted  with  the  unexpected  offer,  declined  it  at 
first.  But  when  he  found  the  Athenians  insisted  upon  it,  and 
that  Nicias  took  his  advantage  to  raise  a  clamour  against  him, 
his  pride  was  hurt,  and  he  was  incensed  to  such  a  degree,  that 
he  not  only  undertook  the  expedition,  but  declared, — ^  He 
would,  in  twenty  days,  either  put  the  enemy  to  the  sword,  or 
bring  them  alive  to  Athens," 

The  people  laughed  at^his  declaration,*  instead  of  giving  it 
any  credit.  Indeed,  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  divert 
themselves  with  the  sallies  of  his  vanity.  One  day,  for  in- 
stance, when  a  general  assembly  was  to  be  held,  they  had  sat 
waiting  for  him  a  long  time.  At  last  he  came,  when  their 
patience  was  almost  spent,  with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  de- 
sired them  to  adjourn  until  the  day  following,—**  For,  to  day," 
says  he,  **  I  am  not  at  leisure  ;  I  have  strangers  to  entertain, 
and  I  have  sacrificed  to  the  gods."  The  Athenians  only 
laughed,  and  immediately  rose  up  and  dismissed  the  assem- 
bly. 

Cleon,  however,  was  so  much  favoured  by  fortune  in  this 
commission,  that  he  acquitted  himself  better  tfian  any  one  since 
Demosthenes.  He  returned  within  the  time  he  had  fixed,  after 

•  The  wiser  sort  hoped  either  to  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Lacedx- 
monians  brought  prisoners  to  Athens,  or  else  of  f  ettinr  rid  of  th«  importunate 
pretensions  of  Cleon. 
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he  had  made  all  the  Spartans,  who  did  not  fall  in  battle,  deliver 
up  their  arms,  and  brought  them  prisoners  to  Athens. 

This  reflected  no  small  disgrace  upon  Nicias.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  something'  worse  than  throwing  away  his  shield, 
meanly  to  auit  his  command,  and  to  give  his  enemy  an  op- 
portunity of  distinguishing  himself  by  his  abdication.  Hence, 
Aristophanes  ridicules  him  in  his  comedy  called  The  Birds,-^ 
"  By  heaven  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  slumber,  or  to  imitate  the 
lazy  operations  of  Nicias."  And  in  his  piece  entitled  The 
Husbandman^  he  introduces  two  Athenians  discoursing  thus : — 

*'  lit  MheniaTu  I  had  rather  stay  at  home,  and  till  the  ground. 

'*  2d  Athenkm.  And  who  hinders  thee  ? 

*'  Vst  Mhfinian.  Tou  hinder  me.  And  yet  I  am  willing  to  pay  a  thousand 
drachmas  to  be  excused  taking  the  commission. 

^  2d  Athenian,  Let  us  see.  Your  thousand  drachmiw^  with  those  of  Nicias^ 
will  make  two  thousand.    We  will  excuse  you." 

Nicias,  in- this  affair,  was  not  only  unjust  to  himself,  but  to 
the  state.  He  suffered  Cleon  by  this  means  to  gain  such  an 
ascendant,  as  led  him  to  a  degree  of  pride  and  effrontery  that 
was  insupportable.  Many  evils  were  thus  brought  upon  the 
commonwealth,  of  which  Nicias  himself  had  his  full  share. 
We  cannot  but  consider  it  as  one  great  corruption,  that  Cleon 
now  banished  all  decorum  from  the  general  assembly.  It  was 
he  who  in  his  speeches  first  broke  out  into  violent  exclama-* 
tions,  threw  back  his  robes,  smote  upon  his  thigh,  and  ran  from 
one  end  of  the  rostrum  to  the  other.  This  soon  introduced 
such  a  licentiousness  and  disregard  to  decency  among  those 
who  directed  the  affairs  of  state,  that  it  threw  the  whole  go- 
vernment into  confusion. 

At  this  time  there  sprung  up  another  orator  at  Athens.  This 
was  Alcibiades.  He  did  not  prove  so  totally  corrupt  as  Cleon, 
As  it  is  said  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  that,  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme fertility,— 

There  plenty  sows  the  fields  with  herbs  salubrious,  / 

But  scatters  many  a  baneful  weed  between ; 

so  in  Alcibiades  there  were  very  different  qualities,  but  all  in 
extremes  ;  and  these  extremes  opened  a  door  to  many  innova- 
tions. So  that  when  Nicias,got  clear  of  Cleon,  he  had  no  time 
to  establish  any  lasting  tranquillity  in  Athens ;  but  as  soon  as 
he  had  got  things  into  a  safe  track,  the  ambition  of  Alcibiades 
came  upon  him  like  a  torrent,  and  bore  him  back  into  the  storms 
of  war. 

It  happened  thus  : — The  persons  who  most  opposed  the  peace 
of  Greete  were  Cleon  and  Brasidas.  War  helped  to  hide  the 
vices  of  the  former,  and  to  show  the  good  qualities  of  the  lat- 
ter.    Cleon  found  opportunity  for  acts  of  injustice  and  op- 
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pressioHf  and  Brasidag  for  great  and  glorious  actions.  But 
after  they  both  fell  in  the  battle  near  Amphipolis,  Nicias  ap- 
plied to  the  Lacedaemonians  on  one  hand,  who  bad  ^een  for 
some  time  desirous  of  peace,  and  to  the  Athenians  on  the 
other,  now  no  longer  so  warm  in  the  pursuits  of  war.  In  fiact, 
both  parties  were  tired  of  hostilities,  and  ready  to  kt  their 
weapons  drop  out  of  their  hands.  Nicias,  therefore,  used  kis 
endeavours  to  reconcile  them,  and  indeed  to  deliver  all  the 
Greeks  from  the  calamities  they  had  suffered,  to  bring 
them  to  taste  the  sweets  of  repose,  and  to  re-establish  a  long 
and  lasting  reign  of  happiness.  He  immediately  found  the 
rich,  the  aged,  and  all  that  were  employed  in  the  culture  of 
the  ground,  disposed  to  peace ;  and  by  addressing  himsetf  to 
the  rest,  and  expostulating  with  them  respectively,  he  soon 
abated  their  ardour  for  war. 

His  next  step  was  to  give  the  Spartans  hopes  of  an  accom- 
modation, and  to  exhort  them  to  propose  such  measures  as 
might  effect  it.  They  readily  confided  in  him,  because  they 
knew  the  goodness  of  his  heart ;  of  which  there  was  a  late 
instance  in'  his  humane  treatment  of  their  countrymen  who 
were  taken  prisoners  at  Pylos,  and  who  found  their  chains 
greatly  lightened  by  his  good  offices. 

They  had  already  agreed  to  a  suspension  of  arms  for  one 
year  J  during  which  time  they  often  met,  and  enjoyed  again 
thp  pleasures  of  ease  and  security ;  the  company  of  strangers 
as  well  as  nearer  friends  -,  and  expressed  their  mutual  wishes 
for  the  continuance  of  a  life  undisturbed  by  the  horrors  of  war. 
It  was  with  great  delight  they  heard  the  chorus  in  such  strains 
as  this : — 

Arathne  freely  now  has  leave 

Her  webs  around  my  spear  to  weave. 

They  recollected  with  pleasure  the  saying,  "  That  in  time  of 
peace  men  are  awaked  not  by  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  but  the 
crowing  of  the  cock."  They  execrated  those  who  said,  it  was 
decreed  by  fate  that  the  war  should  last  three  times  nine  years  ;* 
and  this  free  intercourse  leading  them  to  canvass  every  point, 
they  at  last  signed  the  peace. f 

It  was  now  the  general  opinion  that  they  were  at  the  end  of 
all  their  troubles.  Nothing  was  talked  of  but  Nicias.  He, 
they  said,  was  a  man  beloved  of  the  gods,  who,  in  recom- 
pense of  his  piety,  had  thought  proper  that  the  greatest  and 

•  ••  I  remember,"  says  Thucydides^  "  that  tliroughout  the  whole  war,  many 
maintained  it  was  to  last  three  times  nine  years.  And  if  we  reckon  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  war,  the  truce  very  short  and  ill  observed  that  followed  it, 
the  treaties  ill  executed,  and  the  war  that  was  renewed  thereupon,  we  shall 
find  the  oracle  fully  justified  by  the  event." — Thtcyd,  1.  v. 

f  Peace  for  fifty  years  was  agreed  upon  and  signed  the  year  following;  but 
it  Was  soou  broken  again. 


most  desutible  of  all  blesnsings  shoold  bear  his  name.  It  is 
certain,  they  ascribed  the  peace  to  Nicias,  as  thej  did  die  war 
to  Pericles.  And,  indeed,  the  one  did  plunge  diem  npon  slight 
jifetences  into  numberless  calamities,  and  the  other  persuaded 
them  -  to  bury  the  greatest  of  injuries  in  oblivion,  and  to  unite 
again  as  friends.  It  is,  dierefore,  called  the  Ntcian*  peace  to 
this  very  day. 

It  was  agreed  hi  the  articles,  that  both  parties  should  re* 
store  the  towns  and  the  prisoners  they  had  taken ;  and  it  was 
to  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  them  should  do  it  first:  but, 
according  to  Theophrastus,  Nicias  secured  the  lot  by  dint  of 
money,  so  that  the  Lacedemonians  were  forced  to  lead  the 
way.  As  the  Corinthians  and  Boeotians  were  displeased  at 
these  proceedings,  and  endeavoured,  by  sowing  jealousy  be- 
tween the  contracting  powers,  to  renew  the  war,  Nicias  per- 
suaded the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  to  confirm  the 
peace,  and  to  sopport  each  other  by  a  league  offensive  and  de* 
fensive.  This  he  expected  would  intimidate  those  who  were 
inclined  to  fly  off. 

During  these  transactions,  Alcibiades  at  first  made  it  hi» 
business  privately  to  oppose  the  peace.  For  he  was  naturally 
disinclined  to  inaotion,  and  was  moreover  offended  at  the  Lace- 
daemonians, on  account  of  their  attachment  to  Nicias,  and  their 
neglect  and  disregard  of  him.  But  when  he  found  this  private 
opposition  ineffectual,  he  took  another  method.  In  a  little 
time  he  saw  the  Athenians  did  not  look  upon  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians with  so  obliging  an  eye  as  before,  because  they  thought 
themselves  idjured  by  the  alliance  which  their  new  friends  had 
entered  into  with  the  Boeotians,  and  because  they  had  not  de- 
livered up  Panactus  and  Amphipolis  in  the  condition  they^ 
found  them.  He  therefore  dwelt  upon  these  pQints,  and  en- 
deavoured to  inflame  the  people's  resentment.  Besides,  he 
persuaded,  and  at  last  prevailed  upon  the  republic  of  Argos,  to. 
send  an  embassy,  for  the  purpose  of  negociating  a  treaty  with 
the  Athenians. 

When  the  Lacedaemonians  had  intelligence  of  this,  they  sent 
ambassadors  to  Athens  with  full  powers  to  settle  all  matters 
in  dispute.  These  plenipotentiaries  were  introduced  to  the 
senate^  and  their  proposals  seemed  perfectly  just  and  reason- 
able. Alcibiades,  upon  this,  fearing  they  would  gain  the  peo- 
ple by  the  same  overtures^  circumvented  them  by  perfidious 
oaths  and  asseverations,  promising,  ^^  he  would  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  their  commission,  if  they  would  not  declare  that  they 
came  with  fnll  powers  ;  and  assuring  them  that  no  other  me- 

•  The  word  in  the  original  is  Nwuttor,  which  isequivalent  to  Tpewduof,  trophy, 
As  much  SB  to  say,  it  was  the  trophy,  or  the  maater-piece  of  Nicias. 
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thod  would  be  so  effectual."    They  gave  credit  to  his  insinua-i 
tions,  and  went  over  from  Nicias  to  nim. 

Upon  introducing  them  to  the  people,  die  first  question  he 
asked  them  was,- — ^**  Whether  they  came  with  full  powers?" 
They  denied  it,  as  they  were  instructed.  Then  Alcibiades, 
beyond  all  their  expectation,  changing  sides,  called  the  senate 
to  bear  witness  to  their  former  declarations,  and  desired  the 
people, — "  Not  to  give  the  least  credit  or  attention  to  such 
manifest  prevaricators,  who  upon  the  same  point  asserted  one 
thing  one  day,  and  another  thing  the  next."  Their  confusion 
was  inexpressible,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  and  Niciaa  was 
struck  dumb  with  grief  and  astonishment.  The  people  of 
course  sent  immediately  for  the  deputies  of  Argos,  to  con- 
clude the  treaty  with  them.  But  at  that  vfty  moment  there 
happened  a  slight  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which,  favourably 
for  Nici-as,  broke  up  the  assembly. 

Next  day  thej'  assembled  again ;  and  Nicias,  by  exerting  all 
his  powers,  with  much  difficulty  prevailed  upon  them  not  to 
put  the  last  hand  to  the  league  with  Argos;  but,  instead  of 
that  to  send  him  to  Sparta,*  where  he  assured  them  all  would 
be  well.  When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  treated  with  great 
respect,  as  a  man  of  honour,  and  one  who  had  shown  that  re* 
public  great  friendship.  However,  as  the  party  that  favoured 
the  Boeotians  was  the  strongest,  he  could  effect  nothing.f  He 
returned,  therefore,  not  only  with  disrepute  and  disgrace,  but 
%vas  apprehensive  of  worse  consequences  from  the  Athenians, 
who  were  greatly  chagrined  and  provoked,  that,  at  his  persua- 
sion, they  had  set  free  so  many  prisoners,  and  prisoners  of 
such  distinction.  For  those  brought  from  Pylos  were  of  the 
first  families  in  Sparta,  and  had  connections  with  the  greatest 
personages  there.  Notwithstanding  this,  they  did  not  express 
their  resentment  in  any  act  of  severity ;  they  only  elected  Al- 
cibiades  general,  and  took  the  Mantineans  and  Eleans,  who  had 
quitted  the  Lacedaemonian  interest,  into  league  with  them, 
adong  with  the  Argives.  They  then  sent  a  marauding  party  to 
Pylos,  from  thence  to  make  excursions  into  Laconia.  Thus 
the  war  broke  out  afresh. 

As  the  quarrel  between  Nicias  and  Alcibiades  rose  daily  to 
a  greater  height,  the  ostracism  was  proposed.     To  this  the 

{people  have  recourse  at  certain  periods,  and  by  it  they  expel 
.  or  ten  years  any  one  who  is  suspected  for  his  authority,  or 
envied  for  his  wealth.  Both  parties  were  greatly  alarmed  at 
the  danger,  not  doubting  that  it  would  fall  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
tiiem.  The  Athenians  detested  the  life  and  manners  of  Alci* 
blades,  and  at  the  same  time  they  dreaded  his  enterprising 

*  There  were  othen  joined  in  coromiBgion  with  him. 
*     t  Nicias  insisted  that  the  Spartans  should  renounce  their  alliance  with  the 
B<totiao8  because  they  had  not  seeded  to  the  peace. 
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spirit ;  as  we  have  related  more  at  large  in  his  life.  As  for 
Nicias,  his  riches  exposed  him  to  envy,  and  the  rather,  be- 
cause there  was  nothing  social  or  popular  in  his  manner  of 
living ;  on  the  contrary,  his  recluse  turn  seemed  owing  to  an 
inclination  for  oligarchy,  and  perfectly  in  a  foreign  taste.  Be- 
sides he  had  combated  4heir  opinions,  and  by  making  them 
pursue  their  own  interest  against  their  inclination,  -  was  of 
course  become  obnoxious.  In  one  word,  the  whole  was  a  dis- 
pute between  the  young,  who  wanted  war,  and  the  old,  who 
were  lovers  of  peace.  The  former  endeavoured  to  make  the 
ostracism  fall  updn  Nicias,  and  the  latter  on  Alcibiades  : 
But  in  seditions  bad  men  rise  to  honour. 

The  Athenians  being  divided  into  two  factions,  the  subtilest 
and  most  profligate  of  wretches  gained  ground.  Such  was 
Hyperbolus  of  the  ward  of  Perithois ;  a  man  whose  boldness 
was  not  owing  to  any  well-^ouiided  influence,  but  whose  in- 
fluence was  owing  to  his  boldness ;  and  who  disgraced  the 
city  by  the  credit  ne  had  acquired.  This  wretch  had  no  ap- 
prehensions of  banishment  by  the  honourable  suffrage  of  the 
ostracism,  because  he  knew  himself  fitter  for  a  gibbet.  Hoping, 
however,  that  if  one  of  these  great  men  were  banished,  he 
should  be  able  to  make  head  against  the  other,  he  dissembled 
not  his  joy  at  this  spirit  of  party,  but  strove  to  exasperate  the 
people  against  both.  Nicias  and  Alcibiades,  taking  notice  pf 
his  malice,  came  to  a  private  inter\'iew,  in  whigh  thev  agreed 
to  unite  their  interests  ;  and  by  that  means  avoided  the  ostra- 
cism themselves,  and  turned  it  upon  Hyperbolus. 

At  first  the  people  were  pleased,  and  laughed  at  the  strange 
turn  things  had  taken ;  but  upon  recollection,  it  gave  tl^em 
great  uneasiness  to  think  that  the  ostracism  was  dishonoured 
by  its  falling  upon  a  person  unworthy  of  it.  They  were  per-. 
suaded  there  was  a  dignity  in  that  punishment ;  or  rather,  that ' 
to  such  men  as  Thucydides  apd  Aristides  it  was  a  punish- 
ment; whereas  to  Hyperbolus  it  was  an  honour  which  he 
might  be  proud  of,  smce  his  profligacy  had  put  him  on  the 
same  list  with  the  greatest  patriots.  Hence  Plato,  the  comic 
poet,  thus  speaks  of  him  ^-^"  No  doubt,  his  crimes  deserved 
chastisement,  but  a  very  different  chastisement  from  that  which 
he  received.  The  shell  was  not  designed  for  such  wretches 
as  he." 

In  fact,  no  one  afterwards  was  banished  by  it.  He  was  the 
last,  and  Hipparchus  the  Cholargpan,  a  relation  of  the  tyrant, 
was  the  first.  From  this  event  it  appears  how  intricate  are  the 
ways  of  fortune,  how  incomprehensible  to  human  reason.  Had 
Nicias  run  the  risk  of  the  ostracism,  he  would  either  have  ex- 

f^eUed  Alcibiades,  and  lived  afterwards  in  his  native  city  in 
uU  security ;  or  if  it  had  been  carried  against  him,  and  he  had 
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been  forced  to  retire,  he  would  have  avoided  the  impending^ 
stroke  of  misery,  and  preserved  the  reputaiion  of  a  wise  and 
experienced  general.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  Theophrastus 
says,  Hyperbolas  was  banished  in  the  contest  between  Ph^ax 
and  Alcibiades,  and  not  in  that  with  Nicias.  But  most  histo- 
rians give  it  as  above  related* 

About  this  time  the  iEgesteans  and  Leontines  sent  an  em- 
bassy, to  desire  the  Athenians  to  undertake  the  SiciKan  expe- 
dition. Nicias  opposed  it,  but  was  overruled  by  the  address 
and  ambition  ^  Alcibiades.  Indeed,  Alcibiades  had  previous- 
ly gained  the  assembly  by  his  discourses,  and  corrupted  the 
people  to  such  a  degree  with  vain  hopes,  diat  the  young  mea, 
m  their  places  of  exercise,  and  the  old  men,  in  the  shops  and 
other  places  where  they  conversed,  drew  plans  of  Sicily,  and 
exhibited  the  nature  of  its  seas,  with  all  its  p6rts  and^beaiings 
on  the  side  next  Africa.  For  they  did  not  consider  Sicily  as 
the  reward  of  their  operations,  but  only  as  a  ^^e  of  arms, 
from  whence  they  were  to  go  upon  the  conquest  of  Carthage ; 
nay,  of  all  Africa,  and  to  make  themselves  masters  of  the  seas 
within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 

While  they  were  So  intent  upon  this  expedition,  Nicias  had 
not  many  on  his  side,  either  among  the  commons  or  nobili^, 
to  oppose  it.  For  the  rich,  fearing  it  might  be  thought  they 
were  afraid  to  serve  in  person,  or  to  be  at  the  expense  of  fit- 
ting out  men  of  war,  sat  silent,  contrary  to  llieir  better  judg* 
ment.  Nicias,  however,  opposed  it  indefatigably ;  nor  did  he 
give  up  his  point  after  the  decree  was  passed  for  the  war,  ^nd 
he  was  elected  general  along  with  Alcibiades  a^d  Lamachus, 
and  his  name  first  in  the  suffrages.  In  the  first  assembly  that 
was  held  after  that,  he  rose  to  dissuade  them,  and  to  protest 
against  their  proceedings.  In  conclusion,  he  attacked  Alci- 
biades, for  plunging  the  state  in  a  dangerous  and  foreign  war, 
merely  with  a  view  to  his  own  emolument  and  fame.  But  his 
arguments  had  no  effect.  They  thcrught  a  man  of  his  expe- 
rience the  fitter  to  conduct  this-  enterprise ;  and  that  nothing 
could  contribute  more  to  its  success,  than  to  unite  his  caution 
with  the  fiery  spirit  of  Alcibiades,  and  the  boldness  of  Lama- 
chus.* Therefore,  they  were  still  more  confirmed  in  their 
choice.  Besides,  Demostratus,  who  of  all  the  orators  took 
most  pains  to  encourage  the  people  to  that  war,  rose  and  said, 

*  In  the  orig^al  it  is  itiv  A*iua^  n^tummi^  the  mildneu  •/  Lawuufuu,  But  it 
is  plain,  that  some  quality  of  Lamachus  should  be  here  mentioned,  which 
wanted  to  be  qualified  with  the  caution  of  Nicias ;  and  mildness  could  not  be 
that  quality.  A  passage  in  the  life  of  Alcibiades  will  help  as  to  rectify  the 
trror  m  the  te«t.  Plutarch  there  speaking  of  LAmachua^  says,  AiffM^oc  »?im^ 
^ffittutiff  *c/uuK  t^osti  /ujJ^  NTTop  fo«i  T«  AKMi0t^ti  ii^mt^ozmtt  ft^uufS^  9  9ms  aytin. 

**  Though  Lamadios  was  the  older  man  than  Alcibiades,  yet  on  some  occa- 
sions he  bad  as  much  fire  as  he,  and  a  courage  bordering  on  temerity.''  Tlie 
wordy  therefore^  ins^ad  of  sigMTirft^  shooM  probably  be  ^puvnt*. 
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he  would  soon  cut  off  all  ^e  excuses  of  Nicias ;  and  imme- 
diately he  proposed  and  carried  an  order,  that  the  generals 
should  have  a  discretionary  power  to  lay  plans  and  put  them 
in  execution,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  priests  strongly  opposed  the  ex<» 
pedition.  But  Alcibiades  had  other  diviners  to  set  against 
them  ;  and  he  gave  it  out,  that  certain  ancient  oracles  pro^ 
mised  the  Athenians  great  glory  in  Sicily.  The  envoys,  too, 
who  were  sent  to  consult  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  re- 
turned with  an  answer,  importing  that  the  Athenians  would 
take  all  the  Syracusans. 

If  any  of  the  citizens  knew  of  bad  presages,  they  took  care 
to  conceal  them,  lest  they  should  seem  to  pronounce  any  thing 
inauspicious  of  any  enterprise  which  their  countrymen  had  too 
much  at  heart.  Nor  would  any  warnings  have  availed,  when 
they  were  not  moved  at  the  most  clear  and  obvious  signs. 
Such  was  the  mutilation  of  theHermse^*  whose  heads  were  all 
struck  off  in  one  night,  except  that  which  was  called  the  Mer- 
cury of  Andocides,  and  which  had  been  consecrated  by  the 
tribe  of  Egeis,  before  the  door  of  the  person  just  named. 
Such  also  was  the  pollution  of  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods. 
A  man  got  astride  upon  it,  and  there  emasculated  himself 
with  a  stone.  The  temple  of  Delphi  there  was  a  golden  statue 
Qf  Pallas,  which  the  Athenians  had  erected  upon  a  palm-tree 
of  brass,  in  commemoration  of  the  victory  over  the  Medes. 
The  crows  came  and  beaked  it  for  several  days,  and  pecked 
off  the  golden  fruit  of  the  tree. 

The  Athenians,  however,  said,  these  were  only  fictions 
propagated  at  Delphi,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Syracusans.  A 
certain  oracle  ordered  them  to  fetch  a  priestess  of  Minerva 
from  Clazomenae ;  and  when  she  came,  they  found  her  name 
was  Hesifchia^  by  which  the-  dtsity  seemed  to  exhort  them  to 
continue  in  quiet.  Meton  the  astrologer,  whether  he  was 
struck  with  these  signs,  or  whether,  by  the  eye  of  human  rea- 
son, he  discovered  the  impending  danger  (for  he  had  a  com* 
mand  in  the  army),  feigned  himself  mad,  and  set  fire  to  his 
house.  Others  say,  he  used  no  pretence  of  madness ;  but 
having  burnt  down  his  house  in  the  night,  addressed  himself 
next  morning  to  the  assembly,  in  a  forlorn  condition,  and  de- 
sired the  citiz^s,  in  compassion  for  his  misfortune,  to  excuse 
his  son,  who  was  to  have  gone  out  captain  of  a  galley  to  Sicily. 

The  genius  of  Socrates,f  on  this  occasion,  warned  that  wise 

man  by  the  usual  tokens,  that  the  expedition  would  prove  fatal 

to  Athens.     He  mentioned  this  to  several  of  his  friends  and 

acquaintance,  and  the  warning  was  commonly  talked  of.  Many 

« 

*  These  Hermit  or  statues  of  Mercury,  were  square  figures  placed  by  the 
Atlienians  at  the  gates  of  their  temples  and  the  doora  of  their  Jiouses. 

t  In  Theog. 
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were  likewise  gteady  discouraged  on  account  of  ^e  time  wlieo 
the  fleet  happened  to  be  sent  out.  The  women  were  then  ce- 
lebrating the  feasts  of  Adonis,  during  which  there  were  to  be 
seen  in  eyery  quarter  of  the  city  images  of  the  dead  and  fu- 
neral processions ;  the  women  accompanying  them  with  dis* 
mal  lamentations.  So  that  those  who  took  any  account  of 
omens,  were  full  of  concern  for  the  fate  of  their  countrymen. 
They  trembled  to  think  that  an  armament  fitted  at  so  vast  an 
expense,  and  which  made  so  glorious  an  appearance,  would 
soon  lose  its  consequence* 

As  for  Nicias,  he  showed  himself  a  wise  and  worthy  man, 
in  opposing  the  expediuon  while  it  was  under  consideration ; 
and  in  not  suffering  himself,  after  it  was  resolved  upon,  to  be 
dazzled  by  vain  hopes,  or  by  the  eminence  of  his  post,  so  as 
to  depart  from  his  opinion.  Nevertheless,  whea  he  could 
neither  divert  the  people  from  their  purpose,  nor  by  all  his  ef- 
forts get  himself  excused  from  taking  the  command,  but  was 
placed,  as  it  were,  by  violence  at  the  head  of  a  great  army  ;  it 
was  then  no  time  ifor  caution  and  timid  delay.  He  should  not 
then  have  looked  back  from  his  ship  like  a  child ;  nor,  by  a 
multitude  of  protestations,  that  his  better  counsels  were  over- 
ruled, have  disheartened  his  colleagues,  and  abated  the  ardour 
of  his  troops,  which  alone  could  give  him  a  chance  for  success. 
He  should  have  immediately  attacked  the  enemy  with  the  ut- 
most vigour,  and  made  Fortune  blush  at  the  calamities  she 
was  preparing. 

But  his  conduct  was  very  different.  When  JLamachus  pro* 
posed  to  make  a  descent  close  by  Syracuse,*  and  to  give  battle 
under  the  walls ;  and  Alcibiades  was  of  opinion,  they  should 
first  reduce  the  cities  that  owned  the  authority  of  Syracuse, 
and  then  march  against  the  principal  enemy;  Nicias  opposed 
both.  He  gave  it  for  coasting  along  Sicily  without  any  act  of 
hostility,  and  showing  what  an  armament  they  had.  Then  he 
was  for  returning  to  Athens,  after  having  left  a  small  rein- 
forcement with  the  iEgesteans,  as  a  taste  of  the  Athenian 
strength.  Thus  he  intercepted  all  their  schemes,  and  broke 
down  their  spirits. 

The  Athenians,  soon  after  this,  called  Alcibiades  home  to 
take  his  trial;  and  Nicias  remained,  joined  indeed  with  ano- 
ther in  commission,  but  first  in  authority.  There  was  now  no 
end  of  his  delays.  He  either  made  an  idle  parade  of  sailing 
along  the  coast,  or  else  sat  still  deliberating;  unul  the  spirit  of 
confidence  which  buoyed  up  his  own  troops  was  evaporated 
and  gone,  as  well  as  the  constemaUon  with  which  the  enemy 
were  seized  at  the  first  sight  of  his  armament. 

It  is  true,  before  the  departure  of  Alcibiades,  they  had  sailed 

•  Vid.  Thwyd,  1.  vi. 
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towards  Syracuse  with  sixty  galleys,  fifty  of  which  they  drew 
up  in  line  of  battle  before  the  harbour;  the  other  ten  they  sent 
in  to  reconnoitre  the  place«  These  advanced  to  the  foot  of  the 
mrallS)  and,  by  proclamation,  invited  the  Leontines  to  return  to 
their  old  habitations."*  At  the  same  time  they  happened  to 
take  one  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  with  the  registers  on  board, 
in  which  all  the  Syracusans  were  set  down  according  to  their 
tribes.  They  used  to  be  kept  at  some  distance  from  the  city, 
in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  but  were  then  sent  for  to 
be  examined,  in  order  to  the  forming  a  list  of  persons  able  to 
bear  arms.  When  these  registers  were  breught  to  the  Athe- 
nian generals,  and  such  a  prodigious  number  of  names  waa 
displayed,  the  diviners  were  gready  concerned  at  the  accident; 
thinking  the  prophecy,  that  the  Athenians  should  take  all  the 
Syracusans,  might  possibly  in  this  have  ita  entire  accomplish* 
ment.  It  is  asserted,  however,  that  it  had  its  accomplishment 
on  another  occasion,  when  Callippus  the  Athenian,  after  he 
had  killed  Dion,  made  himself  master  of  Syracuse. 

When  Alcibiades  quitted  Sicily  with  a  small  retinue,  the 
whole  power  devolved  upon  Nicias.  Lamachus,  indeed,  was 
a  roan  of  great  courage  and  honour,  and  he  freely  exposed  his 
person  in  time  of  action  -,  but  his  circumstances  were  so  mean, 
that  whenever  he  gave  in  his  accounts  of  a  campaign,  he  charged 
a  small  sum  for  clothes  and  sandals.  Nicias,  on  the  contrary, 
beside  his  other  advantages,  derived  great  authority  from  his 
eminence  both  as  to  wealth  and  name.  We  are  told,  that  on 
another  occasion,  when  the  Athenian  generals  met  in  a  council 
of  war,  Nicias  desired  Sophocles  the  poet  to  give  his  opinion 
first,  because  he  was  the  oldest  man: — ^^*It  is  true,"  said  So- 
phocles, ^^  I  am  older  in  respect  of  years;  but  you  are  older  in 
respect  of  service."  In  the  same  manner  he  now  brought  La- 
machus to  act  under  his  orders,  though  he  was  the  abler  ge- 
neral; and  his  proceedings  were  for  ever  timid  and  dilatory. 
At  first  he  made  the  circuit  of  the  island  with  his  ships  at  a 
great  distance  frotti  the  enemy ;  which  served  only  to  raise 
their  spirits.  His  first  operation  was  to  lay  siege  to  the  little 
town  of  Hybla ;  and  not  succeeding  in  tiiat  affair,  he  exposed 
himself  to  the  utmost  contempt.  Afterwards  he  retired  to 
Catana,  without  any  other  exploit  than  that  of  ruining  Hyc- 
cara,  a  small  place  subject  to  the  barbarians.  Laii's  the  cour- 
tesan, who  was  then  a  girl,  is  said  to  have  been  sold  among 
the  prisoners,  and  carried  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus. 


•  They  ordered  proclamation  to  be  niade  by  a  herald,  that  the  Athenians 
were  come  to  restore  the  JLeontines  to  their  country,  in  virtue  of  the  relation 
and  alliance  between  them.  In  consequence  of  which,  such  of  the  Leontines 
tm  were  in  Syracuse,  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  to  the  Athenians,  who 
would  take  care  to  conduct  them. 

VOL.    II.  3  K 
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•  Towards  the  end  of  the  summer,  he  was  informed  the  Syra^ 
Gusans  were  come  to  that  degree  of  confidence,  that  they  de- 
signed to  attack  him.  Nay,  some  of  their  cavalry  rode  up  to 
his  trenches,  and  asked  his  troops,  in  great  derision^ — ^^^  Whe- 
ther they  were  not  rather  come  to  settle  in  Cataha  themselves, 
than  to  settle  the  Leontines  in  their  old  habitations  ?'' 

Nicias  now,  at  last,  with  much  difficulty,  determined  to  sail 
for  Syracuse.  In  order  to  land  his  forces,  and  encamp  them 
without  running  any  risk,  he  sent  a  person  of  Catapa  before 
him,  who,  under  pretence  of  being  a  deserter,  should  tefi  the 
Syracusans,  that  if  they  wanted  to  surprise  the  enemy's  camp 
in  a  defenceless  state,  and  make  themselves  masters  of  their 
arms  and  baggage,  they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  march  to 
Catana  with  all  their  forces,  on  a  day  that  he  mentioned.  For 
the  Athenians,  he  said,  passed  the  greatest  part  of  their  time 
within  the  walls ;  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  friends 
to  the  Syracusans  had  determined^  upon  their  approach,  to  shut 
in  the  enemy,  and  to  burn  their  fleet.  At  the  same  time,  he 
assured  them,  their  partisans  were  very  numerous,  and  waited 
with  impatience  for  their  arrival.* 

This  was  the  best  act  of  generalship  Nicias  performed  in 
Sicily.  Having  drawn,  by  this  means,  the  enemy's  forces  out 
of  Syracuse,  so  that  it  was  left  almost  without  defence,  he  sailed 
thither  from  Catana,  made  himself  master  of  their  p<M-ts,  and 
encamped  in  a  situation  where  the  enemy  could  least  annoy 
him  by  that  in  which  their  chief  strength  consisted,  and  where 
he  could  easily  exert  the  strength  in  which  he  was  superior. 

The  Syracusans,  at  their  return  from  Catana,  drew  up  be- 
fore the  walls,  and  Nicias  immediately  attacked  and  beait  tfiem. 
They  did  not,  however,  lose  any  great  number  of  men,  because 
their  cavalry  stopped  the  Athenians  in  the  pursuit.  As  Nicias 
*  bad  broken  down  all  the  bridges  that  were  upon  the  river,  he 
gave  Hcrmocrates  opportunity  to  encourage  the  Syracusans^ 
by  observing, — *'*'  That  it  was  ridiculous  in  Nicias  to  contrive 
means  to  prevent  fightings  as  if  fighting  was  not  the  business 
he  came  about."  Their  consternation,  indeed,  was  ao  great, 
that,  instead  of  the  fifteen  generals  they  had,  they  chose  three 
others,  and  the  people  promised  upon  oath  to  indulge  them 
with  a  power  of  acting  at  discretion. 

The  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  was  near  the  camp,  and  the 
Athenians  were  desirous  to  take  it,  because  of  the  quantity  of 
its  rich  offerings  in  gold  and  silver.  But  Nicias  industriously 
put  off  the  attack,  and  suffered  a  Syracusan  garrison  to  enter 
it;  persuaded  that  the  plunder  his  troops  might  get  there  would 

•  Nicias  knew  he  could  not  make  a  descent  from  his  ships  near  Syneuse* 
because  the  inhabitants  were  prepared  for  him ;  nor  could  he  go  by  Undf  for 
want  of  cavali'v. 
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be  of  no  service  to  the  public,  and  that  he  shduld  bear  all  the 
blame  of  the  sacrilege. 

The  news  of  the  victory  soon  spread  over  the  whole  island, 
but  Nicias  made  not  the  least  improvement  of  it.  He  soon 
retired  to  Naxos,'^'  and  wintered  there,  keeping  an  army  on 
foot  at  a  great  expense,  and  effecting  but  little ;  for  only  a  few 
Sicilians  came  ov^r  to  him.  The  Syracusans  recovered  their 
spirits  again,  so  as  to  make  another  excursion  to  Catana,  in  which 
the^  ravaged  the  country,  and  burnt  the  Athenian  camp.  Mean 
while  all  the  world  censured  Nicias,  and  said,  that  by  his  long 
deliberations,  delays,  and  extreme  caution,  he  lost  the  time  for 
action.  When  he  did  act,  there  was  notRing  to  be  blamed  in 
the  manner  of  it;  for  he  was  as  bold  and  vigorous  in  execut- 
ing, as  he  was  timid  and  dilatory  in  forming  a  resolution. 

When  he  had  once  determined  to  return  with  his  forces  to 
Syracuse,  he  conducted  all  his  movements  with  so  much  pru- 
dence, expedition,  and  safety,  that  he  had  gained  the  peninsula 
of  Thapsos,  disembarked  his  men,  and  got  possession  of  Epi- 
pols,  before  the  enemy  knew  of  his  approach.  He  beat  on  this 
occasion  some  infantry  that  were  sent  to  succour  the  fort,  and 
made  du-ee  hundred  prisoners ;  he  likewise  routed  their  caval- 
ry, which  was  thought  invincible. 

But  what  most  astonished  the  Sicilians,  and  appeared  in- 
credible to  the  Greeks,  was,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  he 
enclosed  Syracuse  with  a  wall,  a  city  not  less  than  Athens,  and 
much  more  difficult  to  be  surrounded  by  such  a  work,  by  rea- 
son of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the  vicinity  of  the  sea, 
and  die  adjoining  marshes.  Add  to  this,  that  it  was  almost 
effected  by  a  man  whose  health  was  by  no  means  equal  to  sueh 
an  undertaking,  for  he  was  afBicted  with  the  stone ;  and  if  it 
was  not  entirely  finished,  we  must  impute  it  to  that  circum- 
stance. 

I  cannot,  indeed,  but  admire  the  attention  of  the  general, 
and  the  invincible  courage  of  the  soldiers,  in  effiecting  what 
they^  did,  in  this  as  well  as  other  instances.  Euripides,  after 
their  defeat  and  deadi,  wrote  this  epitaph  for  them : — 

Eight  trophies  tliose  from  Syracuse  obtain'd» 
Ere  yet  the  gods  wei-e  partial. 

And  in  fact  we  find  diat  the  Athenians  gained  not  only  eight, 
but  several  more  victories  of  the  Syracusans,  till  the  gods  or 
fortune  declared  against  them,  at  a  time  when  they  were  ar^ 
rived  at  the  highest  pitch  of  power.  Nicias  forced  himself, 
beyond  what  his  health  would  allow,  to  attend  most  of  the  ac- 
tions in  person ;  but  when  his  distemper  was  very  violent,  he 

•  A  city  between  Syracuse  and  Catana. 
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was  obliged  to  keq>  his  bed  in  the  camp,  with  a  few  servants 
to  wait  upon  him. 

Mean  time^  Lamachus,  who  was  now  commander-in-chief, 
came  to  an  engagement  with  the  Syracusans,  who  were  draw- 
ing a  cross-waU  from  the  city,  to  hinder  the  Athenians  from 
finishing  theirs.  The  Athenians,  generally  having  the  advan- 
tage, went  in  too  disorderly  a  manner  upon  the  pursuit ;  and 
it  happened  one  day  that  Lamachus  was  left  almost  alone  to  re- 
ceive the  enemy's  cavalry.  Callicrates,  an  officer  remarkable 
for  his  strength  and  courage,  advanced  before  them,  and  gave 
Lamachus  the  challenge  ;  which  he  did  not  decline.  Lama- 
chus received  the  first  wound,  which  proved  mortal,  but  he  re- 
turned it  upon  his  adversary,  and  they  fell  both  together.  The 
Syracusans,  remaining  masters  of  the  body  and  arms  of  Lama- 
chus, carried  them  off;  and  without  losing  a  moment,  marched 
to  the  Athenian  camp,  where  Nicias  lay  without  any  guards 
to  defend  him.  Roused,  however,  by  necessity,  and  the  sight 
of  his  danger,  he  ordered  those  about  him  to  set  fire  to  the 
materials  before  the  entrenchments,  which  were  providedfor  die 
machines,  and  to  the  machines  themselves.  This  put  a  stop  to 
the  Syracusans,  and  saved  Nicias,  together  with  the  Adienian 
camp  and  baggage.  For  as  soon  as  they  beheld  the  flames  rising 
in  vast  columns  between  the  camp  and  them,  they  retired. 

Nicias  now  remained  sole  commander,  but  he  had  reason 
to  form  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success.  The  cities  de- 
clared for  him,  and  ships  laden  with  provisions  came  dailv  to 
his  camp ;  his  affairs  being  in  so  good  a  train,  that  the  Sicihans 
strove  which  should  first  express  their  attachment.  The  Sy- 
racusans themselves,  despairing  of  holding  out  much  longer, 
began  to  talk  of  propossds  for  an  accommodation.  Gylippus, 
who  was  coming  from  Lacedsmon  to  their  succour,  being  in- 
formed of  the  wall  with  which  they  were  inclosed,  and  the  ex- 
tremities they  were  reduced  to,  continued  his  voyage,  not  with 
a  view  to  Sicily,  which  he  gave  up  for  lost,  but,  if  possible,  to 
save  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy.  For  the  renown  of  the  Athe- 
nians was  now  very  extensive:  it  was  reported  that  they  car- 
ried all  before  them,  and  that  they  had  a  general  whose  pru- 
dence, as  well  as  good  fortune,  rendered  him  invincible.  Ni- 
cias himself,  contrary  to  his  nature,  was  suddenly  elated  by 
his  present  strength  and  success ;  the  more  so,  because  he  was 
persuaded,  upon  private  intelligence  from  Syracuse,  as  well  as 
more  public  application,  that  the  city  was  about  to  capitulate. 
Hence  it  was  that  he  took  no  account  of  the  approach  of  Gy- 
lippus, nor  placed  any  regular  guard  to  prevent  his  coming 
ashore ;  so  that,  screened  by  this  utter  negligence,  Gylippus 
landed  with  safety.  It  was  at  a  great  distance  from  Syracuse, 
and  he  found  means  to  collect  a  considerable  army.  But  the 
Syracusans  were  so  far  from  knowing  or  expecting  his  arrival, 
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that  ^ey  had  assembled  that  verv  day  to  consider  of  articles  of 
capitulation ;  nay,  some  were  for  coming  to  terms  that  mo- 
ment, before  the  city  was  absolutely  enclosed.  For  there  was 
but  a  small  part  of  the  wall  unfinished,  and  all  the  necessary 
materials  were  upon  the  spot. 

At  this  critical  and  dangerous  instant  Gongylus  arrived  from 
Corinth  with  one  galley  of  three  banks  of  oars.  The  whole 
town  was  in  motion,  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  He  told 
them  Gylippus  would  soon  come,  widi  several  other  ships,  to 
their  succour.  They  could  not  give  entire  credit  to  Gongy- 
lus ;  but  while  they  were  weighing  the  matter,  a  messenger  ar- 
rived from  Gylippus,  with  orders  that  they  should  march  out 
to  join  him.  Immediately  upon  this,  they  recovered  their  spi- 
rits, and  armed.  Gylippus  soon  arrived,  and  put  his  troops  in 
order  of  battle.  As  Niciaa  was  drawing  up  against  him,  Gy- 
lippus rested  his  arms,  and  sent  a  herald  with  an  offer  of  safe 
conduct  to  the  Athenians,  if  they  would  quit  Sicily.  Nicias 
did  not  deign  to  give  him  any  answer.  But  some  of  the  sol- 
diers adkedhim,  by  way  of  ridicule, — "  Whether  the  Syracu- 
sans  were  become  so  strong  by  the  arrival  of.  one  Lacedaemo- 
nian cloke  and  staff,  as  to  despise  the  Athenians,  who  had 
lately  knocked  off  the  fetters  of  three  hundred  Spartans,  and 
released  them,  though  all  abler  men,  and  better  haired  than 
Gylippus  ?" 

Timdeus  says,  the  Sicilians  set  no  great  value  upon  Gylippus/ 
For  in  a  little  time  they  discovered  his  sordid  avarice  and 
meanness ;  and,  at  his  first  appearance,  they  laughed  at  his 
cloke  and  head  of  hair.  Yet  the  same  historian  relates,  Aat 
as  soon  as  Gylippus  showed  himself,  the  Sicilians  gathered 
about  him,  as  birds  do  about  an  owl,  and  were  ready  to  follow 
him  wherever  he  pleased.  And  the  latter  account  has  more 
truth  in  it  than  the  former.  In  the  staff  and  cloke  they  beheld 
the  symbols  of  the  Spartan  dignity,  and  therefore  repaired  to 
them.  Thucydides  also  tells  us^  that  Gylippus  was  the  only 
man  who  saved  Sicily ;  and  Philistus,  a  citizen  of  Syracuse, 
and  an  eye-witness  of  those  transactions,  does  the  same. 

In  the  first  engagement  the  Athenians  had  the  advan- 
tage, and  killed  some  of  the  Syracusans.  Gongylus  of  Corinth 
fell  at  the  same  time.  But  the  next  day,  Gylippus  showed 
them  of  what  consequence  experience  in  a  general  is ;  with  the 
very  same  arms  and  horses,  and  on  the  same  spot,  by  only  al- 
tering his  order  of  battle,*  he  beat  the  Athenians,  and  drove 
them  to  their  camp.     Then  taking  the  stones  and  other  mate- 

*  He  had  the  address  to  impute  the  late  defeat  to  himself,  and  to  assure  his 
men  that  their  behaviour  was  irreproachable.  He  said,  that  by  ranging  them 
the  day  before  between  walls,  where  their  cavalry  and  archers  bad  not  room 
to  act,  he  had  prevented  their  conquering. 
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rials  which  they  had  brought  for  their  wall,  he  continued  die 
cross-wall  of  the  Syracusans,  and  cut  through  dieirs  in  such  a 
manner,  that  if  they  gained  a  victory,  they  could  make  no  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

Encouraged  by  this  success,  the  Syracusans  manned  several 
vessels ;  and  beating  about  the  country  with  their  cavalry  and 
allies,  diey  made  many  prisoners.  Gylippus  applied  to  the 
towns  in  person,  and  they  readily  listened  to  him,  and  lent  him 
all  the  assistance  in  their  power.  So  that  Nicias,  relapsing 
into  his  former  fears  and  despondence,  at  the  sight  of  such  a 
change  of  affairs,  applied  to  the  Athenians  by  letter,  eitber  to 
send  another  army  or  to  recal  that  which  he  had  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  desired  them  by  all  means  to  dismiss  him  from 
the  command,  on  account  of  his  infirmities. 

The  Athenians  had  designed  some  time  before  to  scAd 
another  army  into  Sicily;  but  the  envy  which  the  first  success 
of  Nicias  had  excited,  had  made  them  put  it  off  upon  several 
pretences.  Now,  however,  they  hastened  the  succours.  They 
likewise  came  to  a  resolution,  that  Demosthenes  should  go  in 
the  spring  with  a  respectable  fleet ;  and  that  Eurymedon,* 
without  waiting  till  winter  was  over,  should  carry  money  to 
pay  the  troops,  and  acquaint  Nicias  that  the  people  had  pitched 
upon  Euthydemus  and  Menander,  officers  wno  uien  served  un« 
der  him,  to  assist  him  in  his  charge. 

^  Mean  time,  Nicias  was  suddenly  attacked  both  by  sea  and 
land.  At  first,  part  of  his  fleet  was  worsted ;  but  in  the  end 
he  proved  victorious,  and  sunk  many  of  the  enemy's  ships. 
He  could  not,  however,  succour  his  troops  by  land,  as  the  exi- 
gence of  the  case  required.  Gylippus  made  a  sudden  attack 
upon  the  fort  of  Plemmyrium,  and  took  it ;  by  which  means 
he  became  master  of  the  naval  sitores  of  the  Athenians,  and  a 
great  quantity  of  treasure,  which  had  been  lodged  there.  Most 
of  the  garrison  were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  But 
what  was  still  a  greater  blow  to  Nicias,  by  the  loss  of  this 
place  he  lost  the  convenience  of  his  convoys.  For,  while  he 
had  Plemm3rrium,  the  communication  was  safe  and  easy; 
but  when  that  was  taken,  his  supplies  could  not  reach  him  widi- 
out  the  utmost  difficulty,  because  his  transports  could  not  pass 
without  fighting  the  enemy's  ships,  which  lay  at  anchor  under 
the  fort. 

Besides,  the  S3rracusan8  thought  their  fleet  was  beaten,  not 
by  any  superior  strength  they  had  to  combat,  but  by  their  go- 
ing in  a  disorderly  manner  upon  the  pursuit.  They  therefore 
fitted  out  a  more  respectable  fleet,  in  order  for  another  action. 
Nicias,  however,  did  not  choose  at  present  to  try  the  issue  of 

•  Eurymedon  went  with  ten  galleys. 
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another  naval  fight,  but  declared  it  very  absurd,  when  a  large 
reinforcement  of  ships  and  fresh  troops  were  hastening  to  him 
under  the  conduct  or  Demosthenes,  to  hazard  a  battle  with  a 
a  force  so  much  inferior,  and  so  ill  provided. 

On  the  other  hand,  Menander  and  Euthydemus,  who  were 
appointed  to  a  temporary  share  in  the  command,  were  led,  by 
their  ambition  and  jealousy  of  Demosthenes  and  Nicias,  to 
strike  some  extraordinary  stroke^  in  order  to  be  beforehand 
with  the  one,  and  to  outdo  the  most  shining  actions  of  the 
other.  Tfieir  pretence  was  the  glory  of  Athens,  which  they 
said  would  be  utterly  lost,  if  they  showed  any  fear  of  the  Sy- 
racusan  fleet.  Thus  they  overruled  Nicias  and  gave  battle. 
But  they  were  soon  defeated  by  a  stratagem  of  Ariston  the 
Corinthian,  who  was  a  most  excellent  seaman. "(^  Their  left 
wing,  as  Thucydides  relates,  was  entirely  routed,  and  they  lost 
great  numbers  of  their  men.  This  loss  threw  Nicias  into  the 
greatest  consternation.  He  reflected  upon  the  checks  he  had 
met  with  while  he  had  the  sole  command,  and  that  he  had  now 
miscarried  again,  through  the  obstinacy  of  his  colleagues. 

While  he>  was  indulging  these '  reflections,  Demosthenes 
appeared  before  the  port  with  a  very  gallant  and  formidable 
fleet.  He  had  seventy-three  galleys,}  on  board  of  which  were 
five  thousand  heavy-armed  soldiers ;  and  archers,  spearmen, 
and  slingers,  to  the  number  of  three  thousand.  Their  arr^our 
glittered,  the  streamers  waved,  and  the  prows  of  the  ships 
were  adorned  with  a  variety  of  rich  paintings.  He  advanced 
with  loud  cheers  and  martial  music  ;  and  the  whole  was 
conducted  in  a  theatrical  manner,  to  strike  terror  into  the 
enemy. 

The  Syracusans  were  ready  to  fall  into  despair  again.  They 
saw  DO  end  or  truce  to  their  miseries ;  their  labours  and  con- 
flicts  were  all  to  begin  anew )  ?ind  they  had  been  prodigal  of 
their  blood  to  no  purpose.  Nicias,  however,  had  not  long  to 
rejoice  at  the  arrival  of  such  an  army.  At  the  first  interview, 
Demosthenes  wanted  him  to  attack  the  enemy,  that  they  might 
take  Syracuse  by  an  immediate  and  decisive  stroke,  and  re- 
turn again  with  glory  to  Athens.  Nicias,  astonished  at  his 
heat  and  precipitation,  desired  him  to  adopt  no  rash  or  despe- 
rate measures.  He  assured  him,  delay  would  make  against 
the  enemy,  since  they  were  already  in  want  of  money,  and 
their  allies  would  soon  quit  both  them  and  their  cause.     Con- 

*  Ariston  advised  the  captuns  of  the  galleys  to  have  refreshments  ready  for 
their  men  on  the  shore,  while  the  Athenians  imagined  they  went  into  the 
town  for  them.  The  Athenians,  thus  deceived,  landed,  and  went  to  dinner 
likewise.  In  the  mean  time  the  Syracusans,  having  made  an  expeditious 
meal,  re-embarked,  and  attacked  the  Athenian  ships  when  there  was  scarce 
any  body  to  defend  them. 

t  Diodorua  Siculiis  makes  them  three  hundred  and  ten. 
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sequently,  when  they  began  to  feel  the  hard  hand  of  necessity, 
they  would  apply  to  him  again,  and  surrender  upon  terms,  as 
they  were  going  to  do  before.  In  fact,  Nicias  haui  a  private 
understanding  with  several  persons  in  Syracuse,  who  advised 
him  to  wait  with  patience,  because  the  inhabitants  were  tired 
out  with  the  war,  and  weary  of  Gylippus  •,  and  when  their  ne« 
cessities  should  become  a  little  more  pressing,  they  would  give 
up  the  dispute. 

As  Nicias  mentioned  these  things  in  an  enigmatical  manner, 
and  did  not  choose  to  speak  out,  it  gave  occasion  to  the  other 
generals  to  accuse  him  of  timidity  : — ^^  He  is  coming  upon  us,'' 
said  they,  ^^  with  his  old  delays,  dilatory,  stow,  over-caotious 
counsels,  by  which  the  vigour  and  ardour  of  his  troops  was 
lost.  When  he  should  have  led  them  on  immediately,  he 
waited  till  their  spirit  was  gone,  and  the  enemy  began  to  look 
upon  them  with  contempt."  The  other  officers,  therefc^e,  lis- 
tened to  Demosthenes,  and  Nicias  at  last  was  forced  to  give 
up  the  point. 

Upon  this,  Demosthenes  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  land 
forces,  and  attacked  £  pi  poise  iu  the  night.  As  he  came  upon 
the  guards  by  surprise,  he  killed  many  of  them,  and  routed 
those  who  stood  upon  their  defence.  Not  content  with  this 
advantage,  he  proceeded  till  he  came  to  the  quarter  where  the 
Boeotians  were  posted.  These  closed  their  ranks,  and  first 
charged  the  Athenians,  advancing  with  levelled  pikes  and  with 
all  the  alarm  of  voices;  by  which  means  they  repulsed  them, 
and  killed  a  considerable  number.  Terror  and  confusion  spread 
through  the  rest  of  the  army.  They  who  still  kept  their  ground, 
and  were  victorious,  were  encountered  by  those  that  fled ;  and 
they  who  were  marching  down  from  Epipols  to  support  the 
foremost  bands,  were  put  in  disorder  by  the  fugitives ;  for 
they  fell  foul  of  one  another,  and  took  their  friends  for  ene- 
mies. The  confusion,  indeed,  was  inexpressible,  occasioned 
by  their  fears,  the  uncertainty  of  their  movements,  and  the 
impossibility  of  discerning  objects  as  they  could  have  wished, 
in  a  night  which  was  neither  quite  dark  nor  sufficiently  clear ; 
the  moon  being  near  her  setting,  and  the  little  light  she  gave 
rendered  useless  by  her  shade  of  so  many  bodies  and  weapons 
moving  to  and  fro.  Hence  the  apprehensions  of  meeting  with 
an  enemy,  made  the  Athenians  suspect  their  friends,  audUirew 
them  into  the  utmost  perplexity  and  distress.  They  happen- 
ed, too,  to  have  the  moon  upon  their  backs,  which  casting 
their  shadows  before  them,  both  hid  the  number  of  their  men 
and  the  glittering  of  their  arms ;  whereas  the  reflection  from 
the  shields  of  the  enemy  made  them  appear  more  numerous^ 
and  better  armed  than  they  really  were.  At  last  they  turned 
their  backs,  and  were  entirely  routed.  The  enemy  pressed 
hard  upon  them  on  2^1  sides,  and  killed  gr«at  numbers.  Man}- 
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others  met  their  death  in  the  weapons  of  their  friends.  Not  a 
few  fell  headlong  from  the  rockfl  or  walls.  The  rest  were  dis- 
persed about  the  fields,  where  thdy  were  picked  up  the  next 
morning  by  the  cavalry,  and  put  to  the  swordi  The  Athenians 
lost  two  thousand  men  in  this  action ;  and  very  few  returned 
with  their  arms  to  the  head-quarters. 

This  was  a  severe  blow  toNicias,  though  it  was  what  he  ex- 
pected; and  be  inveighed  against  the  rash  proceedings  of  De- 
mosthenes. That  general  defended  himself  as  well  as  he  could, 
but  at  the  same  time  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  should 
embsrk,  and  return  home  as  fast  as  possible: — ^^  We  cannot 
hope,"  said  he,  "  either  for  another  army,  or  to  conquer  with 
the  forces  we  have.  Nay,  supposing  we  had  the  advantage, 
we  ofught  to  relinquish  a  situation,  which  is  well  known  at  all 
times  to  be  unhealthy  for  the  troops,  and  which  now  we  find 
still  more  fetal  from  the  season  of  the  year."  It  was,  indeed, 
the  beginning  of  autumn;  numbers  were  sick,  and  the  whole 
army  was  dispirited. 

Nevertheless,  Nicias  could  not  bear  to  hear  of  returning 
home ;  not  that  he  was  afraid  of  any  opposition  from  the  Sy- 
racusans,  but  he  dreaded  the  Athenian  tribunals,  and  unfair 
impeachments  there.  He  therefore  replied, — ^*'  That  there  was 
no  great  and  visible  danger  at  present;  and,  if  there  were,  he 
had  rather  die  by  the  hands  ox  the  enemy,  than  those  of  his  * 
fellow-citizens."  Iti  this  respect  he  greatly  differed  from  Leo 
of  B3^antium,  who  afterwards  said  to  his  countrymen, — ^^  I  • 
had  rather  die  for  you,  than  with  you."  Nicias  added, — 
^^  That  if  it  should  appear  necessary  to  encamp  in  another 
place,  they  might  consider  of  it  at  their  leisure." 

Demosthenes  urged  the  naatter  no  farther,  because  his  for- 
mer counsels  had  proved  unfortunate.  And  he  was  more  will- 
ing to  submit,  because  he  saw  others  persuaded  that  it  was 
the  dependence  Nicias  had  on  his  correspondence  in  the  town, 
which  made  him  so  strongly  oppose  their  return  to  Athens. 
But  as  fresh  forces  came  to  the  assistance  of  the  Syracusans^ 
and  the  sickness  prevailed  more  and  more  in  the  Athenian 
camp,  Nicias  himself  altered  his'  opinion,  and  ordered  the 
troops  to  be  ready  to  embark. 

Every  thing  accordingly  was  prepared  for  embarkation,  and 
the  enemy  paid  no  attention  to  these  movements,  because  they 
did  not  expect  them.  But  in  the  night  there  happened  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon,  at  which  Nicias  and  all  the  rest  were 
struck  with  a  great  panic,  either  through  ignorance  or  super- 
stition. As  for  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  happens  at  the 
conjunction,  even  the  common  people  had  some  idea  of  its  be- 
ing caused  by  the  interposition  of  the  moon.  But  they  could 
not  easily  form  a  conception  by  the  interposition  of  what  body 
the  moon,  whea  at  the  lull,  should  suddenly  lose  her  ligbt^  and 
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assume  such  a  variety  of  colours.  They  looked  upon  it  tkcrc- 
fore  as  a  strange  and  preternatural  phenomenon,  a  siga  by 
which  the  gods  announced  some  great  calamity. 

Anazagoras  was  the  first  who  wiA  any  clearness  and  cer- 
tainty showed  in  what  manner  the  moon  was  iUuminated  and 
overshadowed.  But  he  was  an  author  of  no  antiquity,*  nor 
was  his  treatise  much  known  ;  it  was  confined  to  a  few  hands, 
and  communicated  with  caution,  and  under  the  seal  of  secrecy. 
For  the  people  had  an  aversion  to  natural  philosophers  and 
those  who  were  then  called  Meteoroleschx  (inquirer^into  the 
nature  ofmeteors)^  supposing  that  they  injured  the  divine |K)wer 
and  providence,  by  ascribing  things  to  insensate  causes,  unintel- 
ligent powers,  and  inevitable  necessity.  Protagoras  was  forc- 
ed to  fly  on  account  of  such  a  system  ;  and  Anaxagoras  was 
thrown  into  prison,  from  whence  Pericles,  with  great  dificul-. 
ty,  got  him  delivered.  Even  Socrates,^  who  meddled  not  with 
ph)^sics,  lost  his  life  for  philosophy.  At  last  the  glory  of  Plato 
enlightened  the  world,  and  his  doctrine  was  generally  receiv- 
ed, both  on  account  of  his  life,  and  his  subjecting  the  neces- 
sity of  natural  causes  to  a  more  powerful  and  divine  principle. 
Thus.he  removed  all  suspicion  of  impiety  from  such  researches, 
and  brought  the  study  of  mathematics  into  fashion.  Hence  it 
was,  that  his  friend  Dion,  thouffh  the  moon  was  eclipsed  at  the 
time  of  his  going  from  ZacynAus  against  Dionysius,  was  not 
in  the  least  disconcerted,  but  pursued  his  voyage,  and  expell- 
.  ed  the  tyrant. 

It  was  a  great  unhappiness  to  Nicias,  that  he  had  not  Acn 
with  him  an  able  diviner.  Stilbides,  whom  he  employed  on 
such  occasions,  and  who  used  to  lessen  the  influence  of  hi»  su- 
perstition, died  a  little  before.  Supposing  the  eclipse  a  pro- 
digy, it  could  not,  as  Pbilochorus  observes,  be  inauspirious  to 
those  who  wanted  to  fly,  but  on  the  contrary  \try  favourable. 
For  whatever  is  transacted  with  fear,  seeks  the  shades  of  dark- 
ness; light  is  the  worst  enemy.  Besides,  on  other  occasions, 
as  Auticlides:^  remarks  in  his  ComnMntaries,  there  were  only 
three  days  that  people  refrained  from  business  after  an  eclipse 
of  either  sun  or  moon ;  wHereas  Nicias  wanted  to  stay  ano- 
ther entire  revolution  of  the  moon,  as  if  he  could  not  see  her 
as  bright  as  ever,  the  moment  she  passed  the  shadow  caused  by 
the  interposition  of  the  earth. 

•  He  was  contemporary  with  Pericles,  and  with  Nrcias  too;  for  he  died  the 
first  year  of  the  eighty-eig^hth  Olympiad,  and  Nicias  was  killed  the  fourth 
year  of  the  ninety-first. 

f  Socrates  tells  us,  in  his  Apology,  that  he  had  been  accused  of  a  criminal 
curiodty  in  prving  into  the  heavens,  and  into  the  abysses  of  the  carthi  How- 
ever, he  could  not  be  said  to  lose  his  life  for  his  philosophy,  so  much  as  for 
hu  theology. 

%  This  should  probably  be  read  Anticlides ;  for  he  seems  to  be  the  same 
person  whom  Platarch  has  mentioned  in  the  life  of  Alexander,  and  in  his  Isis 
and  Ostlris. 
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He  quitted,  however,  almost  every  other  care,  and  sat  still 
observing  his  sacrifices,  till  the  enemy  came  upon  him,  and  in- 
vested his  walls  smd  entrenchments  with  their  land-forces,  as 
well  as  circled  the  harbour  with  their  fleet.  Not  only  the  men 
froa^  their  ships,  J>ut  the  very  boys  from  fishing-boats,  and 
small  barks,  challenged  the  Athenians  to  come  out,  and  offer* 
ed  them  every  kind  of  insult.  One  of  these  boys,  named  He- 
raclides,  who  was  of  one  of  the.  best  families  in  Syracuse,  ad- 
vancing too  far,  was  pursued  by  an  Athenian  vessel,  and  very 
near  being  taken.  His  uncle,  PoUichus,  seeing  his  danger, 
made  up  with  ten  galleys,  which  were  under  his  command ;  and 
others,  in  fear  for  PoUichus,  advanced  to  support  him.  A  sharp 
conflict  ensued,  in  which  the  Syracusans  were  victorious,  and 
EurymedoQ,  and  numbers  more,  were  killed. 

The  Athenians,  not  brooking  any  farther  delay,  with  great 
indignation,  called  upon  their  generals  to  lead  them  off  by 
land ;  for  the  Syracusans,  immediately  after  the  victory,  block- 
ed up  the  harbour.  Nicias,  however,  would  not  agree  to  it ; 
thinking  it  a  cruel  thing  to  abandon  so  many  ships  of  burden, 
and  near  two  hundred  galleys.  He,  therefore,  embarked  his 
best  infantry,  and  a  select  number  of  archers  and  spearmen, 
and  manned  with  them  a  hundred  and  ten  galleys,  as  far  as  his 
rowers  would  supply  him.  The  rest  of  his  troops  he  drew  up 
on  the  shore;  abandoning  his  great  camp  and  his  walls,  which 
reached  to  the  temple  of  Hercules.  The  Syracusans  had  not, 
for  a  long  time,  offered  the  usual  sacrifices  to  that  deity,  but 
now  both  the  priests  and  generals  went  to  observ^e  the  so- 
lemnity. 

Their  troops  were  embarked ;  and  the  inspectors  of  the  en- 
trails promised  the  Syracusans  a  glorious  victory,  provided 
they  did  not  begin  the  attack,  but  only  repelled  force  with  force. 
For  Hercules,  they  said,  was  victorious  only  in  standing  upon 
the  defensive,  and  waiting  to  be  attacked.  Thus  instructed, 
the  Syracusans  set  out. 

Then  the  great  sea-fight  began;  remarkable  not  only  for  the 
vigour  that  was  exerted,  but  for  its  causing  as  great  a  variety  of 
passion  and  agitation  in  the  spectators^  as  in  the  combatants 
themselves ;  for  those  who  looked  on  from  the  shore,  could  dis- 
cern every  different  and  unexpected  turn  it  took.  The  Athenians 
suffered  not  more  harm  from  the  enemy,  than  they  did  from 
their  own  order  of  battle,  and  the  nature  of  their  armament, 
Their  ships  were  all  crowded  together,  and  were  heavy  and 
unwieldly  besides,  while  those  of  the  enemy  were  so  light  and 
nimble,  diat  they  could  easily  change  their  situation,  and  at- 
tack the  Athenians  on  all  sides.  Add  to  this,  that  the  Sjra- 
cusans  were  provided  with  a.  vast  quantity  of  stones,  which 
seldom  failed  of  their  effect,  wherever  discharged ;  and  the 
Athenians  had  nothing  to  oppose  to  them  but  darts  and  ar- 
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rows,  the  flight  of  which  was  so  diverted  by  the  motion  of  the 
ship,  that  few  of  them  could  reach  their  mark.  The  enemy 
was  put  upon  this  expedition  by  Ariston  the  Corinthian^  wiio, 
after  he  had  given  great  proofs  of  his  courage  and  ability^  fell 
the  moment  that  victory  was  declaring  for  Ae  Syracu^ans. 

After  this  dreadful  defeat  and  loss,  there  was  no  possibility 
of  escaping  by  sea.  At  the  same  time,  the  Athenians  saw  it 
was  extremely  difficult  to  save  themselves  by  land.  In.  this 
despadr,  they  neither  opposed  the  enemy,  who  were  seizing 
theu*  vessels  close  to  the  shore,  nor  demanded  their  dead*  They 
thought  it  not  so  deplorable  a  circumstance  to  leave  the  dead 
without  burial,  as  to  abandon  the  sick  and  wounded.  And 
though  they  had  great  miseries  before  their  cyes^  tkey  looked 
upon  their  own  case  as  still  more  unhappy,  since  th^  had 
many  calamities  to  undergo,  and  were  to  meet  the  same  fate 
at  last. 

They  did,  however,  design  to  begin  their  march  in  Ae  night. 
Gylippus  saw  the  Syracusans  employed  in  sacrifices  to  the 
gods,  and  in  entertaining  their  friends,  on  account  of  the  vic- 
tory, and  the  feast  of  Hercules  ;  and  he  knew  that  neither  en- 
treaty nor  force  would  prevail  with  them  to  leave  die  joys  of 
festivity,  and  oppose  the  enemy's  flight.  But  Hermocrates* 
found  out  a  method  to  impose  upon  Nicias.  He  seat  persons, 
in  whom  he  could  confide,  who  were  to  pretend  they  came 
from  the  old  correspondents  of  that  general  within  the  town ; 
and  that  their  business  was  to  desire  him  not  to  march  in  the 
night,  because  the  Syracusans  had  laid  several  ambushes  for 
him,  and  seized  all  the  passes.  The  stratagem  had  its  eflect. 
Nicias  sat  still,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart,  fearing  he  should 
really  fall  into  the  enemy's  snares.  In  the  morning  the  ene- 
my got  out  before  him.  Then,  indeed,  they  did  seize  all  the 
difficult  jMisses ;  they  threw  up  works  against  the  fords,  broke 
down  the  bridges,  and  planted  their  cavalry  wherever  the 
ground  was  open  and  even;  so  that  the  Athenians  could  not 
move  one  step  without  -fighting. 

These  poor  men  lay  close  all  that  day  and  the  night  following, 
and  then  began  their  march  with  tears  and  loud  lamentations ; 
as  if  they  had  been  going  to  quit  their  native  country,  not 
that  of  the  enemy.  They  were,  indeed,  in  great  want  of  pro- 
visions ;  and  it  was  a  miserable  circumstance  to  leave  tfieir 
sick  and  wounded  friends  and  comrades  behind  them ;  yet 
they  looked  upon  their  present  misfortunes  as  small,  in  com- 
parison of  those  they  had  to  expect. 

But,  among  the  various  spectacles  of  misery,  there  was  not 

•  Hermocrates  was  sensible  of  what  iTnpoitai)C.e  it  was  to  pPCTcnt  Kci^ 
from  retiring  by  land.  With  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men,  which  he  Iftci 
Btill  left,  he  might  Jiave  fortified  himself  in  some  part  of  Sicily,  und  renewed 
the  war.  ^   . 
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one  more  pitiable  than  Nicias  himself;  oppressed  as  he  was 
with  sickness,  and  unworthily  reduced  to  hard  diet,  and  a 
scanty  provision^  when  his  infirmities  required  a  liberal  supply. 
Yet)  in  spite  of  his  ill  health,  he  acted  and  endured  many 
things,  wmch  the  more  robust  underwent  not  without  diffi- 
culty. All  this  while  his  troops  could  not  but  observe,  it  was 
not  for  his  own  sake,  or  any  attachment  to  life,  that  he  sub- 
mitted to  such  labours,  but  that  he  seemed  still  to  cherish 
hope  on  their  account.  When  sorrow  and  fear  brought  others 
to  tears  and  complaints,  if  Nicias  ever  dropped  a  tear  among 
the  rest,  it  was  plain  he  did  it  from  a  reflection  on  the  misera- 
ble and  disgraceful  issue  of  the  war,  which  he  hoped  to  have 
finished  with  great  honour  and  success.  Nor  was  it  only  the 
sight  of  his  present  misery  that  moved  them ;  but  when  they 
recollected  the  speeches  and  warnings  by  which  he  endeavour- 
ed to  dissuade  the  ^people  from  the  expedition,  they  could 
Dot  but  think  his  lot  much  more  unhappy  than  he  deserved. 
All  their  hopes,  too,  of  assistance  from  heaven  abandoned 
them,  when  they  observed,  that  so  religious  a  man  as  Nicias,  > 
one  who  had  thought  no  expense  too  great  in  the  service  of 
the  gods,  had  no  better  fortune  than  tne  meanest  and  most 
profligate  person  in  the  army. 

Notwithstanding  all  these  difficulties,  he  still  endeavoured, 
by  the  tone  of  his  voice,  by  his  looks,  and  every  expression  of 
kindness  to  the  soldiers,  to  show  himself  superior  to  his  mis- 
fortunes. Nay,  through  a  march  of  eight  days,  though  at- 
tacked and  harassed  all  the  way  by  the  enemy,  he  |)reserved 
his  own  division  of  the  army  tolerably  entire,  till  Demosthenes 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  troops  he  had  the  conduct  of  were 
surrounded,  after  a  brave  resistance,  at  a  small  place  called 
Polyzelium.  Demosthenes  then  drew  his  sword  and  stabbed 
himself;  but  as  the  enemy  came  immediately  upon  him  and 
seized  him,  he  had  not  time  to  give  himself  the  finishing 
stroke. 

Some  S3n-acusan6  rode  up  to  Nicias  with  this  news,  and  he 
sent  a  few  of  his  own  cavalry  to  know  the  certainty.  Finding, 
from  their  account,  that  Demosthenes  and. his  party  were  really 
prisoners,  he  begged  to  treat  with  Gylippus,  and  oiTered  host- 
ages for  ]^aying  Ae  Syracusans  the  whole  charge  of  the  war, 
on  condition  they  would  suffer  the  Athenians  to  quit  Sicily. 
The  Syracusans  rejected  the  proposal  with  every  mark  of  in- 
solence and  outrage,  and  fell  again  upon  a  wretched  man,  who 
was  in  want  of  all  manner  of  necessaries.^ 

He  defended  himself,  however,  all  that  nighty  and  continued 
his  march,  the  next  day,  to  the  river  Asinarus.     The  enemy 

*  But  were  these  brave  people  to  blame  ?  Was  it  not  natural  for  ^em  to 
use  erery  means  in  their  power  tq  harasi  and  weaken  aa  eacmy/wfao  had  inn- 
bitlously'cQnaulered  th^ir  country  as  their  property  ? 
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galled  his  troops  all  the  way,  and  when  they  came  to  thebaalcs 
o(  the  river,  pushed  them  in.  Nay  some,  impatient  to  quench 
their  burning  thirst,  voluntarily  plui^ed  into  llie  stream.  Then 
followed  a  most  cruel  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter ;  the  poor 
wretches  being  massacred  as  they  were  drinking.  At  last, 
Nicias  threw  himself  at  the  feet  of  Gylippus,  and  said,—**  Gy- 
lippus,  you  should  show  some  compassion  amidst  your  vic- 
tory. I  ask  nothing  for  myself.  What  is  life  to  a  man,  whose 
misfortunes  are  even  proverbial?  But,  with  respect  to  the 
other  Athenians,  methinks  you  shcmld  remember  that  the 
chancf  of  war  is  uncertain,  and  with  what  humanly  and  mo- 
deration they  treated  you  when  they  were  victorious." 

Gylippus  was  somewhat  both  afibcted  at  the  sight  of  Nicias, 
and  at  his  speech.  He  knew  the  good  offices  he  had  done  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  the  last  treaty  of  peace ;  and  he  vras  sen- 
sible it  would  contribute  greatly  to  his  honour,  if  he  could 
take  two  of  the  enemy*s  generals  prisoners.  Therefore,  rais* 
ing  Nicias  from  the  ground,  he  bade  him  take  courage ;  and 
gave  orders  that  the  other  Athenians  should  have  quarter. 
But  as  the  order  was  slowly  communicated,  the  number  of 
those  that  were  saved  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  slain; 
though  the  soldiers  spared  several,  unknown  to  their  officers. 

When  the  Syracusans  had  collected  all  the  prisoners  they 
could  find  into  one  body,  they  dressed  some  of  the  tallest  and 
straightest  trees  that  grew  by  the  river,  as  trophies,  with  the 
arms  they  had  taken  from  the  enemy.  After  which,  they 
marched  Jiomeward  with  garlands  on  their  heads,  and  with 
their  horses  adorned  in  the  most  splendid  manner,  having  first 
shorn  those  of  the  Athenians.  Thus  they  entered  the  city  as 
it  were  in  triumph,  after  the  happy  termination  of  the  sharpest 
dispute  that  ever  subsisted  between  Grecians,  and  one  of  the 
most  complete  victories  the  sun  ever  beheld,  gained  by  a  glo- 
rious and  persevering  exertion  of  firmness  and  valour. 

A  general  assembly  of  .the  people  of  Syracuse  and  of  its 
allies  was  then  held,  in  which  Eurycles*  the  orator  proposed 
a  decree, — **  That,  in  the  first  place,  the  day  they  took  Nicias 
should  be  observed  as  a  festival,  with  the  title  of  Asinariay 
from  the  river  where  that  great  event  took  place,  and  that  it 
should  be  entirely  employed  in  sacrifices  to  the  gods."  This 
was  the  twenty-seventfi  day  of  the  month  Cam^^,  called  by 
the  Athenians  Metag-itnionA  **  As  to  the  prisoners,  he  pro* 
posed  that  the  Athenian  servants,  and  aU  the  allies,  should  be 
sold  for  slaves ;  that  such  of  the  Athenians  as  were  freemen, 

*  Diodorus  Siculus  calls  him  Diocles. 

f  Thougb  it  is  not  easy,  as  we  bsTe  observed  in  a  former  note,  to  bring  the 
Grecian  months  to  tally  with  ours,  yet  we  a^ree  in  this  place  with  Dacier,  that 
September  is  probably  meant,  or  paftof  it ;  because  Pltttarch  had  said  above, 
that  the  sickness  had  set  in  with  autamn. 
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andthe  Sicilians^  their  partisans,  should  be  confined  to  the 
quarries ;  and  that  the  generals  should  be  put  to  death.''  As 
the  Syracusans  accepted  the  bill,  Hermocrates  rose  up  and 
said, — ^^  It  was  a  more  glorious  thing  to^make  a  good  use  of  a 
victoiy,  than  to  gain  one."  But  this  motion  raised  a  great  fer- 
ment in  the  assembly.  Gylippus,  expressing  his  desire  to  have 
the  Athenian  generals,  that  he  nught  carry  them  prisoners  to 
Lacedaemon,  die  Syracusans,  now  grown  insolent  with  their 
good  fortune,  loaded  him  with  reproaches.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  well  bear  his  severity,  and  Lacedaemonian  rigour  in  com- 
mand, while  the  war  lasted.  Besides,  as  Timsus  observes, 
they  had  discovered  in  him, an  avarice  and  meanness,  which 
was  a*  disease  he  inherited  from  his  fisither  Cleandrides,  who 
was  banished  for  taking  of  bribes.  The  son,  out  of  the  thou- 
sand talents  which  Lysander  sent  by  him  to  Sparta,  purloined 
thirty,  and  hid  them  under  the  tiles  of  his  house.  Being  de- 
tected in  it,  he  fled  his  country  with  the  utmost  disgrace  ;  as 
we  have  already  related,  more  at  large,  in  the  life  of  Lysander. 

Timseus  does  not  agree  with  Philistus  and  Thucydides,  that 
Demosthenes  and  Nicias  were  stoned  to  death  by  the  Syracu- 
sans. Instead  of  that,  he  tells  us,  that  Hermocrates  sent  one 
of  his  people,  to  acquaint  those  two  generals  with  what  was 
passing  in  the  assembly;  and  the  messenger  being  admitted 
by  the  guards  before  the  court  was  dismissed,  the  unhappy 
men  despatched  themselves.  Their  bodies  were  thrown  witn- 
out  the  gates,  and  lay  there  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  those 
who  wanted  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  I  am  informed  that  a 
shield,  said  to  be  that  of  'Nicias,  is  shown  to  this  day,  in  one 
of  the  temples  at  Syracuse;  the  exterior  texture  of  which  is 
gold  and  purple,  and  executed  with  surprising  art. 

As  to  the  other  Athenians,  the  greatest  part  perished  in  the 
quarries  to  which  they  were  confined,  by  diseases  and,  bad 
diet ;  for  they  were  allowed  only  a  pint  of  barley  a  day,  and 
half  a  pint  of  water.  Many  of  those  who  were  concealed  by 
the  soldiers,  or  escaped  by  passing  as  servants,  were  sold 
for  slaves,  and  stigmatized  with  the  figure  of  a  horse  upon  their 
foreheads.  Several  of  these,  however,  submitted  to  their  fate 
with  patience ;  and  the  modesty  and  decency  with  which  they 
behaved  were  such,  that  they  were  either  soon  released,  or 
treated  in  their  servitude  with  great  respect  by  their  masters. 

Some  there  were  who  owed  their  preservation  to  Euripides. 
Of  all  the  Grecians,  his  was  the  muse  whom  the  Sicilians  were 
most  in  love  with.  From  every  stranger  that  landed  in  their 
island,  they  gleaned  eVery  small  specimen  or  portion  of  his 
works,  and  communicated  it  with  pleasure  to  each  other.  It 
is  said  that,  on  this  occasion,  a  number  of  Athenians,  upon 
their  return  home,  went  to  Euripides,  and  thanked  him  in  the 
most  respectful  manner  for  their  obligations  to  his  p^i;  some 
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having  been  enfranchised  for  teaching  their  masters  vahsit  dier 
remembered  of  his  poems,  and  oAers  having  got  refreshments 
when  they  were  wandering  about,  after  the  battle,  for  singing 
a  lew  of  his  verses.  I|7or  is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  since  diey 
tell  us,  due  when  a  ship  from  Caunus,  which  happened  to  be 
pursued  fay  pirates,  was  going  to  take  shelter  in  one  of  their 
ports,  the  Sicilians  at  first  refused  to  admit  her ;  upon  asking 
the  crew  whether  they  Jcnew  any  of  the  verses  of  Euripides, 
and  being  answered  in  the  affirmative,  they  received  both  them 
and  their  vessel. 

The  Athenians,  we  are  told,  did  not  give  credit  to  the  first 
news  of  this  misfortune,  the  person  who  brought  it  not  ap- 
pearing to  deserve  their  notice.  It  seems,  a  stranger  who 
raided  in  the  Piraeus,  as  he  sat  to  be  shaved  in  a  barber's  shop, 
spoke  of  it  as  an  event  already  known  to  the  Athenians.  The 
barber  no  sooner  heard  it,  but  before  the  stranger  could  com- 
municate it  to  any  person,  he  ran  into  the  city;  and  applying 
to  the  magistrates,  mformed  them  of  die  news  in  open  court. 
Trouble  and  dismay  seized  all  that  heard  it.  The  magistrates 
immediately  summoned  an  assembly,  and  introduced  the  in- 
formant. There  he  was  interrogated  of  whom  he  had  the  in- 
telligence; and  as  he  could  give  no  clear  and  pertinent  answer, 
he  was  considered  ^s  a  forger  of  false  news  and  a  public  incen« 
diary.*  In  this  light  he  was  fastened  to  the  wheel,  where  he 
bore  the  torture  for  some  time,  till  at  length  some  credible 
persons  arrived,  who  gave  a  distinct  account  of  the  whole  dis- 
aster. With  so  much  difficulty  did  the  misfortunes  of  Nicias 
find  credit  among  the  Athenians,  though  he  had  often  ibre- 
wamed  them  that  they  would  certainly  happen. 

*  Casaaban  would  infer  from  hence,  that  the  Athenians  had  a  law  for  pan- 
ishinjp;  the  forgers  of  false  news.  But  this  person  was  punished,  not  ao  much 
as  a  tbrger  of  false  newsi  but  as  a  public  incendiafy,  who,  by  exciting-  ground- 
less terrors  in  the  people,  aided  and  abetted  their  enemtei. 


THE 


LIFE  OF  MARCUS  CRASSUS. 


JVIarcub  Crassus,  ivhose  father  had  borne  the  office  of  cen- 
sor, and  been  honoured  with  a  triumph,  was  brought  up  in  a 
small  house  with  his  two  brothers.  These  married  while 
their  parents  were  Kvitig,  and  they  all  ate  at  the  same  table. 
This,  we  may  suppose,  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  him 
sober  and  moderate  in  his  diet.  Upon  the  death  of  one  of  his 
brothers,  he  took  the  widow  and  children  into  his  house.  With 
respect  to  women^  there  was  not  a  man  in  Rome  more  regular 
in  his  conduct;  though,  when  somewhat  advanced  in  years, he 
was  suspected  of  a  criminal  commerce  widi  one  of  the  vestal 
vir^ns  named  Licinia.  Licinia  was  impeached  by  poe  Plo- 
tinus,  but  acquitted  upon  trial.  It  see;ns  the  vestal  had  a 
beautiful  country-house,  which  Crassus  wanting  to  have  at  an 
under,  price,  paid  his  court  to  the  lady  with  great  assiduity, 
and  thence  fell  under  that  suspicion.  His  judges,  Vnowing 
that  avarice  was  at  the  botton  of  all,  acquitted  him  of  the 
charge  of  corrupting  the  vestal;  and  he  never  let  her  rest  till 
she  had  sold  him- her  house. 

The  Romans  say,  Crassus  had  only  that  one  vice  of  avarice, 
which  cast  a  shade  upon  his  many  virtues.  He  appeared,  in* 
deed,  to  have  but  one  bad  quality,  because  it  was  so  much 
stronger  and  more  powerful  than  the  rest,  that  it  quite  obscured 
them.  His  love  oi  money  is  very  evident  from  the  size  of  his 
estate,  and  his  manner  of  raising  it.  At  first  it  did  not  exceed 
three  hundred  talents.  But,  during  his  public  employments, 
after  he  had  consecrated  the  tenth  of  his  substance  to  Hercules, 
g^ven  an  entertainment  to  the  people,  and  a  supply  of  bread- 
corn  to  each  citizen  for  three  months,  he  found,  upon  an  exact 
computation,  that  he  was  master  of  seven  thousand  one  hun- 
dred talents.  The  greatest  part  of  this  fortune,  if  we  may  de- 
clare the  truth,  to  his  extreme  disgrace,  was  gleaned  from  war 
and  from  fires ;  for  he  made  a  traffic  of  the  public  calamities. 
When  Sylla  had  taken  Rome,  and  sold  the  estates  of  those 
whom  he  had  put  to  death,  which  he  both  reputed  and  called 
the  spoils  of  his  enemies,  he  was  desirous  to  involve  all  per- 
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sons  of  consequence  in  his  crime,  and  he  found  in  Crassus  a 
man  who  refused  no  kind  of  gift  or  purchase. 

Crassus  observed,  also,  how  liable  the  city  was  to  fires,  and 
how  frequently  houses  fell  down;  which  misfortunes  were 
owing  to  the  weight  of  the  buildings,  and  their  standing  so 
close  together.*  In  consequence  of  this,  he  provided  himself 
with  slaves  who  were  carpenters  and  masons,  and  went  on  col- 
lecting them  till  he  had  upwards  of  five  hundred.  Then  he 
made  it  his  business  to  buy  houses  that  were  on  fire,  and  others 
that  joined  upon  them;  and  he  commonly  had  them  at  a  low 
price,  by  reason  of  the  fear  and  distress  the  owners  were  in 
about  the  event.  Hence,  in  time  he  became  master  of  great 
part  of  Rome.  But  though  he  had  so  many  workmen,  he  built 
no  more  for  himself  than  one  house,  in  which  he  lived.  For 
he  used  to  say, — ^^^That  those  who  love  building  will  soon  ruin 
themselves,  and  need  no  other  enemies." 

Though  he  had  several  silver  mines,  and  lands  of  great 
value,  as  well  as  labourers  vfho  turned  them  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, yet  it  may  be  truly  asserted,  that  4he  revenue  he  drew 
from  these  was  nothing  in  comparison  of  that  produced  by  his 
slaves.  Such  a  number  had  he  of  them,  and  all  useful  in  life, 
readers,  amanuenses,  book-keepers,  stewards,  and  cook.  He 
used  to  attend  to  their  education,  and  often  gave  them  lessons 
himself;  esteeming  it  a  principal  part  of  the  business  of  a 
master  to  inspect  and  take  care  of  his  servants,  whom  he  con- 
sidered as  the  living  instruments  of  economy.  In  this  he  was 
certainly  right)  af  be  thought,  as  he  often  said,  that  other  mat- 
ters should  be  managed  by  servants,  but  the  servants  by  the 
master.  Indeed,  economics,  so  far  as  they  regard  only  inani- 
mate things,  serve  only  the  low  purposes  of  gain ;  but  where 
they  regard  human  bemgs,  they  rise  higher,  and  form  a  consi- 
derable branch  of  politics.  He  was  wrong,  however,  in  say- 
ing, that  no  man  ought  to  be  esteemed  rich,  who  could  not 
with  his  own  revenue  maintain  an  army.  For,  as  Archidamus 
observes,  it  never  can  be  calculated  what  such  a  monster  as 
war  will  devour.  Nor  consequently  can  it  be  determined 
what  fortune  is  suflicient  for  its  demands.  Very  different  in 
this  respect  were  the  septiments  of  Crassus  from  those  of  Ma- 
rius.  When  the  latter  had  made  a  distribution  of  lands  among 
his  soldiers  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  acres  a  man,  and  found  that 
they  wanted  more,  he  said, — ^^  I  hope  no  Roman  will  ever 
think  that  portion  of  land  too  little,  which  is  sufficient  to  main- 
tain him."  • 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Crassus  behaved  in  a  generous 
manner  to  strangers;  his  house  was  always  open  to  them.    To 

•  Tlic  streets  were  narrow  and  crooked,  and  the  houses  chiefly  of  woo<f. 
after  the  (iauto  liad  burnt  the  city. 
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xrMch  we  may  add,  that  he  used  to  lend  money  to  his  friendi 
without  interest.  Nevertheless,  his  rigour  in  demanding;  his 
money  the  very  day  it  was  due,  often  made  his  appearing  fa- 
vour a  greater  inconvenience  than  the  paying  of  interest  would 
have  been.  As  to  his  invitations,  they  were  most  of  them  to 
the  commonalty;  and  though  there  was  a  simplicity  in  the 
provision,  yet  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  neatness  and  un- 
ceremonious welcome,  which  made  it  more  agreeable  than 
more  expensive  tables. 

As  to  his  studies,  he  cultivated  oratory,  most  particularly 
that  of  the  bar,  which  had  its  superior  utility.  And  though 
he  might  be  repkoned  equal,  upbn  the  whole,  to  the  first-rate 
speakers,  yet  1)y  his  care  and  application  he  exceeded  those 
whom  nature  had  favoured  more.  For  there  was  not  a  cause, 
however  unimportant,  to  which  he  did  not  come  prepared.  Be- 
sides, when  Pompey,  and  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  refused  to  speak, 
he  often  rose,  and  finished  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  de- 
fendant. Thk  attention  of  his  to  assist  any  unfortunate  citi- 
zen, was  a  very  popular  thing.  And  his  obliging  manner  in 
his  common  address  had  an  equal  charm.  There  was  not  a 
Roman,  however  mea^  and  insignificant,  whom  ,he  did  not 
salute,  or  whose  salutation  he  did  not  return,  by  name. 

His  knowledge  of  history  is  also  said  to  have  been  exten- 
sive, and  he  was  not  without  a  taste  of  Aristotle's  philosophy. 
In  the  latter  branch  he  was  assisted  by  a  philosopher  named 
Alexander;*  a  man  who  gave  the  most  glorious  proofs  of  his 
disinterested  and  mild  disposition,  during  his  acquaintance 
with  Crassus.  For  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  whether  his  poverty 
was  greater  when  he  entered  or  when  he  left  his  house.  He 
was  the  only  friend  that  Crassus  would  take  with  him  into  the 
country ;  on  which  occasions  he  would  lend  him  a  cloke  for 
the  journey,  but  demand  it  again  when  he  returned  to  Rome. 
The  patience  of  that  man  is  truly  admirable,  particularly  if  we 
consider  that  the  philosophy  he  professed  did  not  look  upon 
poverty  as  a  thing  indiiferent.f  But  this  was  a  later  circum- 
stance in  the  life  of  Crassus. 

When  the  faction  of  Cinna  and  Marius  prevailed,  it  soonV 
appeared  that  they  were  not  returning  for  any  benefit  to  their 
country,  but  for  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  the  nobility.  Part 
of  them  they  had  already  caught  and  put  to  death ;  among 
whom  were  the  fathefr  and  brother  of  Crassus.  Crassus  him- 
self, who  was  then  a  very  young  man,  escaped  the  present 
danger.    But,  as  he  saw  the  tyrants  had  their  hunters  beating 

*  XyUnder  conjectures  this  might  be  Alexander  the  Milesian,  who  is  also 
called  Polyhistor  and  Cornelius ;  and  who  is  said  to  have  flourished  in  tho 
times  of  Sylla. 

t  Aristotle's,  as  well  as  Plato*s  philosophy,  reckoned  riches  amongf  real 
blessings,  and  looked  upon  them  as  conducive  to  virtue. 
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tbout  for  him  on  all  Bidea,  be  took  three  frieads  and  ten  ser- 
vants with  him,  and  fled  with  surprising  expedition  into  Spain  $ 
where  he  had  attended  his  father  during  nis  prtttorship,  and 
gained  himself  friends.  There,  too,  he  found  the  mmds  of 
men  full  of  terror,  and  all  trembling  at  the  cruelty  oi  Marius, 
as  if  he  had  been  acti^ally  present  (  therefore  he  did  not  ven- 
ture to  apply  to  any  of  his  friends  in  public :  instead  of  that, 
he  went  mto  a  farm,  which  Vibius  Facianus  had  contigaous 
to  the  sea,  and  hid  himself  in  a  spacious  cave  there.  From 
thence  he  sent  one  of  his  servants  to  sound  Vibius;  for  his 
provisions  already  began  to  fail.  Vibius,  delighted  to  hear 
that  he  had  escaped,  inquired  the  number  of  people  he  had  with 
him,  and  the  place  of  hi«  retreat.  He  did  not  trait  on  him  in 
person,  but  sent  immediately  for  the  steward  of  that  farm,  and 
ordered  him  to  dress  a  supper  every  day,  carry  it  to  the  foot 
of  the  rock,  and  then  retire  in  silence.  He  chained  him  not 
to  be  curious  in  examining  into  th^  affair,  under  pain  of  death; 
and  promised  him  his  freedom,  if  he  proved  faitJAl  iix  his  com- 
mission. 

The  cave  is  at  a  small  distance  from  the  sea.  The  sur- 
rounding rocks  which  form  it,  admit  only  a  slight  and  agreea- 
ble breath  of  air.  A  little  beyond  the  entrance,  it  is  astonish- 
ingly lofty,  and  the  compass  of  it  is  so  great,  that  i^has  several 
large  caverns,  like  a  suit  of  rooms,  one  within  another.  It  is 
not  destitute  either  of  water  or  light.  A  spring  of  excelleot 
water  flows  from  the  rock  ;  and  there  are  small  natural  aper- 
tures, where  the  rocks  approach  each  other  at  top,  through 
which  day-light  is  admitted.  By  reason  of  the  thickness  of 
the  rock,  the  interior  air  too  is  pure  and  clear ;  the  foggy  and 
moist  part  of  it  being  carried  away  with  the  stream. 

Crassus,'  in  this  asylum,  had  his  provisions  brought  every 
day  by  the  steward,  who  neither  saw  nor  knew  him  or  his  peo- 
ple, though  he  was  seen  by  them,  because  they  knew  his  time, 
and  watched  for  his  coming.  And  he  brought  not  only  what 
was  sufficient  for  use,  but  delicacies  too  for  pleasure.  For  Vi- 
bius had  determined  to  treat  his  friend  with  all  imaginaUe 
kindness.  He  reflected  that  some  regard  should  be  had  to 
*his  time  of  life ;  and  as  he  was  very  young,  that  he  should  have 
some  particular  indulgences  on  that  account.  To  supply  his 
necessities  only,  he  thought,  looked  more  like  constraint  than 
friendship.  Therefore,  one  day  he  took  with  him  two  hand- 
some maid  servants,  and  walked  towards  the  sea.  When  they 
came  to  the  cave,  he  showed  them  the  entrance,  and  bade  them 
go  boldly  in,  for  they  had  nothing  to  fear.  Crassus  seeing 
them,  was  afraid  his  retreat  was  discovered,  and  began  to  ex- 
amine who  they  were,  and  what  they  wanted.  They  answered 
as  they  were  instructed,—-"  'fhat  they  were  come  to  seek  their 
master,  who  lay  concealed  tKere."     Upon  which  he  percipived 
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it  w%a  oiUy  a  piece  of  galUntry  in  Vibius^  who  studied  to  di- 
vert him.  He  received  the  damsels,  therefore^  and  kept  them 
all  the  time  he  staid  there;  and  they  served  to  carry  his  mes** 
sages  to  Vibius,  and  to  bring  answers  back.  Fenestella  says,^ 
he  saw  one  of  them  when  she  was  very  old,  and  often  heard  her 
tell  the  story  with  pleasure. 

Crassus  spent  eight  months  in  this  privacy,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  received  intelligence  that  Cinna  was  dead.  Then  he 
immediately  made  his  appearance,  and  numbers  repaired  to 
him ;  out  of  which  he  selected  a  corps  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  men.  With  these  he  visited  the  cities ;  and  most 
historians.agree,  that  he  pillaged  one  called  Malaca.  But  others 
tell  us,  he  absolutely  denied  it,  and  disclaimed  the  thing  in  the 
face  of  those  who  spread  the  report.  After  this,  he  collected 
vessels  and  passed  over  into  Africa,  to  join  Metellus  Pius,  an 
officer  of  great  reputation,  who  had  raised  considerable  forces. 
He  did  not,  however,  stay  long  there.  Upon  some  difference 
with  Metellus,  he  applied  himself  to  Sylla,  who  received  him 
with  pleasure,  and  ranked  him  among  his  principal  friends. 

When  Sylla  was  returned  to  Italy,  he  chose  to  keep  the 
young  men  he  had  about  him  in  exercise,  and  sent  them  upon 
various  commissions.  -  Crassus  he  despatched  to  levy  troops 
among  the  Marsi ;  and,  as  his  passage  lay  through  the  enemy's 
country,  he  demanded  guards  of  Sylla. — "I  give  thee  for 
guards,"  said  he,  in  an  angry  tone,  ^^  I  give  thee  for  guards, 
diy  father,  thy  brother,  thy  friends,  thy  relations,  who  have 
been  unjustly  and  abominably  sacrificed^  and  whose  cause  I  am 
going  to  revenge  upon  their  murderers." 

Crassus,  roused  and  inflamed  with  these  words,  passed  boldly 
through  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  raised  a  respectable  army,  and 
\showed  his  attachment,  as  well  as  exerted  his  courage,  in  all 
Sylla's  conflicts.  Hence,  we  are  told,  caime  his  first  competi- 
tion and  dispute  with  Pompey  for  the  palm  of  honour.  Pom** 
pey  was  the  younger  man,  and  had  this  great  disadvantage  be* 
sides  that  his  father  was  more  hated  than  any  man  in  Rome. 
Yet  his  genius  broke  forth  with  such  lustre  on  these  occasions^, 
that  Sylla  treated  him  with  more  respect  than  he  generally 
showed  much  older  men,  or  even  those  of  his  own  rank.  For  he 
used  to  rise  up  at  his  approach,  and  uncover  his  head,  and 
salute  him  as  Imperator. 

Crassus  was  not  a  little  piqued  at  these  things,  though  there 
was  no  reason  for  his  pretensions.  He  had  not  the  capacity 
of  Pompey;  besides,  his  innate  blemishes,  his  avarice  and 
meanness,  robbed  his  actions  of  all  their  grace  and  dignity. 
For  instance,  when  he  took  the  city  of  Tuder  in  Umbria,  he 

*  Fenestella  wrote  several  books  of  annals.  He  might  very  well  have  seen 
one  of  these  slaves  when  she  was  old ;  for  he  did  not  die  till  the  f  izth  year  of 
the  reii^  of  Tiberius,  nor  until  he  was  seventy  yean  of  age. 
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\7as  supposed  to  have  appropriated  the  greatest  part  of  the 
plunder  to  his  own  use,  and  was  represented  in  that  light  to 
Sylla.  It  is  true,  in  the  battle  fougnt  near  Rome,  which  was 
the  greatest  and  most  decisive  of  all,  Sylla  was  worsted,  his 
troops  repulsed,  and  a  number  of  them  killed.  Mean  time, 
Crassus,  who  commanded  the  right  wing,  was  victorious, 
and  having  pursued  the  enemy  till  night,  sent  to  inform  Sylla 
of  his  success,  and  to  demand  refreshments  for  his  men. 

But  in  the  time  of  the  proscriptions  and  confiscations,  he  lost 
all  the  credit  he  had  gained;  buying  great  estates  at  an  under* 
price,  and  often  begging  such  as  he  had  cast  his  eye  upon. 
Nay,  in  the  country  of  the  Brutians,  he  is  said,  to  have  pro- 
scribed one  man  without  Sylla's  order,  merely  to  seize  his 
fortune.  Upon  this  Sylla  gave  him  up,  and  never  after  cm- 
ployed  him  in  any  public  affair. 

Though  Crassus  was  an  exquisite  flatterer  himself,  yet  no 
man  was  more  easily  caught  by  flattery  than  he.  And  what 
was  vei'y  particular,  though  he  was  one  of  the  most  covetous 
men  in  the  world,  no  man  was  more  averse  to,  or  more  severe 
against  such  that  resembled  him.*  But  it  gave  him  still  more 
pain  to  see  Pompey  so  successful  in  all  his  employments,  to 
see  him  honoured  with  a  triumph,  and  saluted  by  the  citizens 
with  the  title  of  the  Great,  One  day  he  happened  to  be  told, 
— "  Pompey  the  Great  was  coming ;"  upon  which  he  answered 
with  a  scornful  smile, "  How  big  is  he  ?" 

As  he  despaired  of-  rising  to  an  equality  with  him  in  war, 
he  betook  himself  to  the  administration ;  and  by  paying  his 
court,  by  defending  the  impeached,  by  lending  money,  and  by 
assisting  and  canvassing  for  persons  who  stood  for  offices,  he 
gained  an  authority  and  influence  equal  to  that  which  Pompey 
a9quired  by  his  military  achievements.  There  was  something 
remarkably  peculiar  in  their  case.  The  name  and  interest  of 
Pompey  were  much  greater  in  Rome,  when  he  Mras  absentf 
and  distinguishing  himself  in  the  field.  When  present,  Cras- 
sus often  carried  his  point  against  him.  This  must  be  imputed 
to  the  state  and  grandeur  that  he  affected.  He  seldom  showed 
himself  in  public,  or  appeared  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people; 
and  he  very  rarely  served  those  who  made  application  to  him  ; 
imagining  by  that  means  he  should  have  his  interest  entire 
when  he  wanted  it  himself.  Crassus,  on  the  contrary,  had  his 
services  ever  ready  for  those  who  wanted  them ;  he  constantly 
made  his  appearance  ;  he  was  easy  of  access  ;  his  life  was  spent 

*  It  was  observed  by  the  late  ing-enious  Mr.  Sbenstone,  that  a  cozcoinb  will 
be  the  first  to  find  out  and  expose  a  coxcomb.  Men  of  the  same  virtues  k>ve 
each  other  for  the  sake  of  those  virtues ;  but  sympathy  in  vice  or  foDy  has 
generally  a  contrary  effect. 

t  This  was  not  peculiar  to  Pompey ;  it  was  the  case  of  Marius  and  many 
others. 
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in  business  and  good  offices ;  so  that  his  open  and  obliging 
manner  got  the  better  of  Pompey^s  distance  and  state. 

As  to  dignity  of  person,  powers  of  persuasion,  and  engaging 
turn  of  countenance,  we  are  told  they  were  the  same.  But 
the  emulation  with  which  Crassus  was  actuated,  never  carried 
him  on  to  hatred  and  malignity.  It  is  true,  he  was  concerned 
to  sec  Pompey  and  Cesar  held  in  greater  honour,  but  he  did 
not  add  rancour  and  malevolence  to  his  ambition;  though 
Csesar,  when  he  was  taken  by  pirates  in  Asia,  and  strictly  con* 
fined,  cried  out, — ^'^  O  Crassus,  what  pleasure  will  it  give 
thee  to  hear  that  I  am  taken !"  However,  they  were  afterwards 
upon  a  footing  of  friendship ;  and  when  Caesar  was  going  to 
set  out  for  his  command  in  Spain,  and  his  creditors  were  ready 
to  seize  his  equipage,  because  he  could  not  satisfy  them,  Cras- 
sus was  kind  enough  to  deliver  him  from  the  embarrassment, 
by  giving  security  for  eight  hundred  and  thirty  talents. 

Rome  was  at  this  time  divided  into  three  parties,  at  the 
head  of  which  were  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Crassus.  For,  as  to 
Cato,  his  reputation  was  greater  than  his  power,  and  his  virtue 
more  admired  than  followed.  The  prudent  and  steady  part  of 
the  city  were  for  Pompey;  the  violent  and  the  enterprising 
gave  into  the  prospects  of  Caesar ;  Crassus  steered  a  middle 
course,  and  availed  himself  of  both.  Crassus,  indeed,  often 
changed  sides,  and  neither  was  a  firm  friend,  nor  an  implaca- 
ble enemy.  On  the  contrary,  he  frequently  gave  up  either  his 
attachments  or  resentments  indifferently,  when  his  interest  re- 
quired it;  insomuch,  that  in  a  short  space  of  time  he  would 
appear  either  in  support  or  opposition  to  the  same  persons  and 
laws.  He  had  some  influence  founded  in  love,  and  some  in 
fear ;  but  fear  was  the  more  serviceable  principle  of  the  two. 
An  instance  of  the  latter  we  have  in  Liciuius,  who  was  very 
troublesome  to  the  magistrates  and  leading  orators  of  his  time. 
When  he  was  asked.  Why  he  did  liot  attack  Crassus  among 
the  rest?  he  answered, — '*He  wears  wisps  upon  his  horns."* 
So  the  Romans  used  to  serve  a  vicious  bull,  for  a  warning  to 
all  persons  that  passed  him. 

When  the  gladiators  took  up  arms  and  ravaged  Italy,  their 
insurrection  was  commonly  called  the  war  of  Spartacus.  Its 
origin  was  this: — One  Lentulus  fiatiatus  kept  at  Capua  a  num* 
ber  of  gladiators,  the  greatest  part  of  which  were  Gauls  and 
Thracians ;  men  not  reduced  to  that  employment  for  anj' 
crimes  they  had  committed,  but  forced  upon  it  by  the  injustice 
of  their  master.  Two  hundred  of  them,  therefore,  agreed  to 
make  their  escape.  Though  the  plot  was  discovered,  three- 
score and  eighteen  of  them,  by  their  extreme  vigilance,  were 
beforehand  with  their  master,  and  sallied  out  of  town,  having 

*  Tlu3  passed  into  »  proverb. 
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first  seized  all  the  long  knives  and  spits  in  a  cook^s  shop.  On 
the  road  they  met  some  waggons  carrying  a  quantity  ot  gladi- 
ators' arms  to  another  place ;  these  they  seized,  and  armed 
themselves  with  them .  Then  they  retired  to  a  place  of  strength, 
and  made  choice  of  three  leaders.*  The  first  was  Spartacus, 
whose  extraction  was  from  one  of  those  Thracian  hordes  called 
Nomades.  This  man  had  not  only  a  dignity  of  mind,  a 
strength  of  body,  but  a  discernment  and  civility  superior  to  his 
fortune.  In  short,  he  was  more  of  a  Greek  than  a  barbarian 
in  his  manner. 

It  is  said,  that  when  he  was  first  brought  to  Rome  to  be  sold, 
a  serpent  was  seen  twisted  about  his  face  as  he  slept.  His  wife, 
who  was  of  the  same  tribe,  having  the  gift  of  divination,  and 
being  a  retainer  besides  to  the  orgies  of  Bacchus,  said,  it  was 
a  sign  that  he  would  rise  to  something  very  great  and  formi- 
dable, the  result  of  which  would  be  happy.j  This  woman 
still  lived  with  him,  and  was  the  companion  of  his  flight. 

The  fugitives  first  distinguished  themselves  by  defeating  a 
party  sent  against  them  from  Capua,  whose  arms  they  seized, 
and  wore  with  great  satisfaction,  throwing  away  those  of  gla- 
diators, as  dishonourable  and  barbarous.  Clodius  the  praetor^ 
was  then  sent  against  them  from  Rome,  with  a  body  of  three 
thousand  men ;  and  he  besieged  them  on  the  hill  where  they 
were  posted.  There  was  but  one  ascent,  which  was  very  nar- 
row and  rugged,  and  there  he  placed  a  sufficient  guard.  The 
rest  was  all  a  craggy  precipice,  but  covered  with  wild  vines. 
The  fugitives  cut  off  such  of  the  branches  as  might  be  of  most 
service,  and  formed  them  into  a  ladder  of  sufficient  strength, 
and  so  long  as  to  reach  the  plain  beneath.  By  the  help  of  this 
ladder,  they  all  got  down  safe,  except  one.  This  man  remain- 
ed above  only  to  let  down  their  arms;  and  when  he  had  done 
that  he  descended  after  them. 

The  Romans  knowing  nothing  of  this  manoeuvre,  the  gladia- 
tors came  upon  their  rear,  and  attacked  them  so  suddenly,  that 
they  fled  in  great  consternation,  and  left  their  camp  to  the  ene- 
my. Spartacus  was  there  joined  by  the  herdsmen  and  shep- 
herds of  the  country,  men  of  great  vigour,  and  remarkably 
swift  of  foot.  Some  of  these  he  clad  in  heavy  armour,  and 
the  rest  served  as  reconnoitring  parties,  and  for  other  purpo- 
ses of  the  light-armed. 

The  next  general  sent  against  these  gladiators  was  Publius 
Varinus.$     They  first  routed  his  lieutenant  Furius,  who  en- 

*  Sf  artacus,  Chrysus,  and  (Knomaas.  Tbii  War  began  in  the  year  of  Rome 
680;  before  Ohriat  71. 

t  His  end  was  happy  for  a  gladiator.  He  died  fighting  gallantly  at  the  head 
of  bis  troops. 

i  Clodius  Olaber. 

4  lathe  different  editions  of  Lity  Ephton»  it  is  read  Yarenas,  Varimusb  &c. 
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gaged  them  with  a  detachment  of  two  thousand  men.  After 
diiB,  Spartacus  watched  the  motiond  of  Cossxnius,  who  was 
appointed  assistant  and  chief  counsellor  to  Varinus,  and  was 
now  marching  against  him  with  a  considerable  force.  His  vi- 
gilance was  such,  that  he  was  very  near  taking  Cossinius  in 
die  bath  at  Selenae ;  and  though  he  did  escape  with  much  diffi- 
culty, Spartacus  seized  his  baggage.  Then  he  pursued  his 
steps,  and  took  his  camp,  having  first  killed  great  numbers  of 
the  Romans.  Cossinius  himself  was  among  the  slain.  His 
subsequent  operations  were  equally  decisive.  He  beat  Va- 
rini^s  in  several  engagements,  and  took  his  /icf or*,  and  the  very 
horse  he  rode. 

By  this  time  he  was  become  great  and  formidable.  Never- 
theless his  views  were  moderate ;  hfe  had  too  much  under- 
standing to  hope  the  conquest  of  the  Romans ;  and  therefore 
led  his  army  to  the  Alps,  with  an  intention  to  cross  them,  and 
then  dismiss  his  troops,  that  they  might  retire  to  their  respective 
countries,  some  to  Thrace,  and  some  to  Gaul.  But  they,  re- 
lying upon  their  numbers,  and  elated  with  success,  would  not 
listen  to  his  proposal.  Instead  of  that,  they  laid  Italy  waste 
as  they  traversed  it- 
It  was  no  longer  the  indignity  and  disgrace  of  this  revolt 
that  afflicted  the  senate ;  it  was  fear  and  danger ;  and  they  now 
employed  both  the  consuls  in  this  war,  as  one  of  the  most 
difficult  and  important  they  had  ever  had  upon  their  hands. 
Gellius,  one  of  the  consuls,  having  surprised  a  body  of  Ger- 
mans, who  were  so  rash  and  self-opinionated  as  to  separate 
from  the  troops  of  Spartacus,  defeated  them  entirely,  and  put 
them  to  the  sword.  Lentulus,  the  other  consul,  endeavoured 
to  surround  Spartacus  with  his  forces,  which  were  very  consi- 
derable. Spartacus  met  him  fairly  in  the  field,  beat  his  lieu- 
tenants, and  stripped  them  of  their  baggage.  He  then  con^ 
tinued  his  route  towards  the  Alps,  but  was  opposed  by  Cas- 
sius,  who  commanded  in  that  part  of  Gaul  which  lay  about 
the  Po,  and  came  against  him  at  the  head  of  ten  thousand  men. 
A  battle  ensued  in  which  Cassius  was  defeated,  with  great 
loss,  and  saved  himself  not  without  difficulty. 

No  sooner  were  the  senate  informed  of  these  miserable  pro- 
ceedings, than  they  expressed  the  greatest  indignation  against 
the  consuls,  and  gave  orders  that  diey  should  be  superseded  in 
the  command.  Crassus  was  the  person  they  pitched  upon  as 
the  successor,  and  many  of  the  nobility  served  under  him  as  vo- 
lunteers, as  well  on  account  of  his  political  influence,  as  from 
personal  regard,  ile  went  and  posted  himself  in  the  Picene, 
in  order  to  intercept  Spartacus,  who  was  to  march  that  way. 
At  the  same  time  he  sent  his  lieutenant  Mummius  round  with 
two  legions  ;  giving  him  strict  orders  only  to  follow  the  ene- 
my, and  by  no  means  to  hazard  either  battle  or  skirmish. 

VOL.  II.  3n 
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MummiuB,  however,  upon  the  first  promising  occasion,  engag- 
ed Spartacus,  and  was  entirely  routed.  Numbers  fell  i^>on  tlU 
field  of  batde,  and  many  others  threw  away  their  arms,  and 
fled  for  their  lives. 

Crassus  gave  Mummius  a  severe  reprimand,  and  new-armed 
his  men,  but  insisted  withal  that  they  should  find  security  for 
their  keeping  those  arms  they  were  now  entrusted  with.  The 
first  five  nundred,  who  had  shown  the  greatest  marks  of  cow- 
ardice, he  divided  into  fifty  parts,  and  put  one  in  each  decade 
to  death,  to  whose  lot  it  might  happen  to  falli  thus  reviving 
an  ancient  custom  of  military  punishment,  which  had  been  long 
disused.  Indeed,  this  kind  of  punishment  is  the  greatest  mark 
of  infamy ;  and  being  put  in  execution  in  sight  of  the  whole 
army,  is  attended  with  many  awful  and  affecting  circumstances. 

After  thus  chastising  his  men,  he  led  them  against  the  ene- 
my; but  Spartacus  turned  backhand  retired  through  Lucania 
to  the  sea.  The  rebel  happening  to  find  a  number  of  vessds 
in  harbour  belonging  to  the  Cilician  pirates,  resolved  to  make 
an  attempt  upon  Sicily ;  where  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
men,  he  thought  he  could  easily  rekindle  the  Servile  war, 
which  had  but  lately  been  smothered,*  and  which  wanted  little 
fuel  to  make  it  flame  out  agajn.  Accordingly,  the  pirates  en- 
tered into  agreement  with  him  ;  but  they  had  no  sooner  taken 
his  money,  than  they  broke  their  engagement,  and  sailed  an- 
other way.  Spartacus,  thus  deceived,  left  the  sea,  and  en- 
trenched himself  in  the  peninsula  of  Rhegium. 

When  Crassus  came  up,  he  observed  that  the  nature  of  the 
place  suggested  what  measures  he  should  take;  in  conse- 
quence of  which  he  determined  to  build  a  wall  across  the  isth- 
mus. This  he  knew  would  at  once  keep  his  soldiers  from 
idleness,  and  cut  off  the  enemy's  supplies.  The  work  was 
great  and  difficult ;  nevertheless  he  finished  it,  beyond  all  ex- 
pectation, in  a  short  time ;  drawing  a  trench  from  sea  to  sea, 
three  hundred  furlongs  in  length,  fifteen  feet  in  breadth,  and 
as  many  in  depth ;  he  built  a  wall  also  above  it  of  considera- 
ble height  and  strength. 

Spartacus,  at  first,  made  a  jest  of  the  undertaking ;  but, 
when  his  plunder  began  to  fail,  and  he  wanted  to  go  uuther, 
he  saw  the  wall  before  him,  and  at  the  same  time  was  con- 
scious that  the  peninsula  was  exhausted.  He  watched  his  op- 
portunity, however,  in  a  snowy  and  tempestuous  night,  to  fill 
up  the  trench  with  earth,  wood,  and  other  materials  j  and  so 
passed  it  with  the  third  part  of  his  army.  Crassus  now  began 
to  fear,  (hat  Spartacus,  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise,  would  march 
inxmediately  to  Rome.     But  when  he  observed  that  a  number 

*  It  was  but  nineteen  yean  before^  that  a  period  was  put  to  the  Sertile  war 
in  Sicily. 
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of  die  enemy,  upon  some  difference  or  other,  separated,  and 
encamped  upon  the  Lucanian  lake,  he  recovered  his  spirits. 
The  water  of  this  lake  is  said  to  change  in  such  a  manner,  as 
sometimes  to  be  sweet  and  fresh,  and  at  other  times  so  salt, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  drink  it.  Grassus  fell  upon  this  party, 
and  drove  them  from  the  lake,  but  could  not  do  any  great  exe- 
cution, or  continue  the  pursuit  far,  because  Spartacus  made  his 
appearance,  and  rallied  the  fugitives. 

Crassus  now  repented  of  his  having  written  to  the  senate, 
that  it  was  necessary  to  recall  Lacullus  from  Thrace^  and  Pom-- 
pey  from  Spain  ;  and  hastened  to  finish  the  war  himself.  For 
he  was  sensible,  that  the  general  who  should  come  to  his  as- 
sistance, would  rob  him  of  all  the  honour.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  in  the  first  place,  to  attack  the  troops  which  had  re- 
volted, and  formed  a  separate  body,  under  the  command  of 
two  officers  named  Cannicius  and  Castus.  With  this  view,  he 
sent  a  corps  of  six  thousand  men  before,  to  seize  an  eminence, 
which  he  thought  would  be  of  service  lo  him,  but  ordered 
them  to  conduct  their  enterprise  with  all  imaginable  secrecy. 
They  observed  his  directions ;  and,  to  conceal  their  march  the 
better,  covered  their  helmets  and  the  rest  of  their  arms.  Two 
women,  however,  who  were  sacrificing  before  the  enemy's 
camp,  discovered  them ;  and  they  would  probably  have  met 
their  fate,  had  not  Crassus  advanced  immediately,  and  given 
the  enemy  battle.  This  was  the  most  obstinate  action  in  the 
whole  war.  Twelve  thousand  three  hundred  of  the  enemy 
were  killed,  of  which  number  there  were  only  two  found 
wotmded  in  the  back ;  the  rest  died  in  the  ranks,  after  the 
bravest  exertions  of  valour. 

Spartacus,  after  this  defeat,  retired  towards  the  mountains 
of  Petelia  j  and  Quintus,  one  of  Crassus'  officers,  and  Scro- 
pha  the  quaestor,  marched  after  to  harass  his  rear.  But  Spar« 
tacus  facmg  about,  the  Romans  fled  in  the  most  dastardly  man^ 
ner,  and,  with  great  difficulty,  carried  off  the  quaestor,  who 
was  wounded.  This  success  was  the  ruin  of  Spartacus.  It 
gave  the  fugitives  such  spirits,  that  they  would  no  longer  de- 
cline a  decisive  action,  or  be  obedient  to  their  officers ;  but  as 
they  were  upon  the  road,  addressed  them  with  their  swords  in 
their  hands,  and  insisted  on  marching  back  through  Lucania, 
with  the  utmost  expedition,  to  meet  the  Romans,  and  face 
Crassus  in  the  field. 

This  was  the  very  thing  that  Crassus  desired.  He  was  in- 
formed that  Pompey  was  approaching;  and  of  the  many 
speeches  to  the  people  on  occasion  of  the  ensuing  election,  in 
which  it  was  asserted,  that  this  laurel  belonged  to  him,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  he  made  his  appearance,  he  would,  by  some 
decisive  stroke,  put  an  end  to  the  war. 

Crassus,  therefore,  hastened  to  give  that  stroke  himself,  and 
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with  the  same  view,  encamped  near  the  enemy«  One  day,  when 
he  had  orderecl  his  soldiers  to  dig  a  trench,  the  gladiators  at- 
tacked them  as  they  were  at  work.  Numbers  came  up  con- 
tinually on  both  sides  to  support  the  combatants ;  and^  at  last, 
Spartacus  seeing  what  the  case  necessarily  required,  drew  out 
his  whole  army.  When  they  brought  him  bis  horse,  he  drew 
his  sword  and  killed  him,  saying,  at  the  same  time, — ^^^  If  I 

Strove  victorious  I  shall  have  horses  at  command,  if  I  am  de- 
eated  I  shall  have  no  need  of  this/'  His  aim  was  to  find 
Crassus  ;  and  he  made  his  way  through  showers  of  darts,  and 
heaps  of  the  slain.  He  did  not,  indeed,  reach  him,  but  he  killed, 
with  his  own  hand,  two  centurions  who  ventured  to  engage 
him.  At  la^t,  those  that  seconded  him  fled.  He,  however, 
still  stpod  his  ground,  and,  though  surrounded  by  numbers, 
fought  with  great  gallantry,  till  he  was  cut  in  pieces. 

Crassus,  on  this  occasion,  availed  himself  of  every  circum* 
stance  with  which  fortune  favoured  him  ;  he  performed  every 
act  of  generalship ;  ^he  exposed  bis  person  in  the  boldest  loan* 
ner ;  yet  he  was  only  wreathing  a  laurel  for  the  brows  of  Pom- 
pey.  Pompey  met,  it  seems,  those  who  escaped  out  of  the 
field,  and  put  them  to  the  sword.  In  consequence  of  which, 
he  wrote  to  the  senate,  ^^  That  Crassus  had,  indeed^  beaten  the 
fugitive  gladiators  in  a  pitched  battle ;  but  that  ifwas  he  who 
had  cut  up  the  war  by  the  roots."* 

Pompey,  on  his  return  to  Rome,  triumphed  in  a  magnificent 
manner  for  his  conquest  of  Sertorius  and  Spain.  As  for  Cras- 
sus, he  did  not  nretend  to  ask  for  the  greater  triumph ;'  and 
even  the  less,  wnich  is  led  up  on  foot,  under  the  name  of  an 
ovation,  seemed  to  have  no  propriety  or  decorum  in  the  con- 
quest  of  fugitive  slaves.  In  whatrespect  this  differs  from  the 
other,  and  whence  the  term  ovation  is  derived,  we  have  con- 
sidered in  the  life  of  M arcellus. 

Pompey  was  immediately  called  to  the  consulship ;  and 
though  Crassus  had  interest  enough  of  his  own  to  encourage 
him  to  hope  for  the  same  honour,  yet  he  scrupled  not  to  soli- 
cit his  gONod  oflSces.  Pompey  received  the  application  with 
pleasure ;  for  he  was  desirous,  by  all  means,  to  have  Crassus 
under  an  obligation  to  him.  He,  therefore,  readily  espoused 
his  cause ;  and,  at  last,  when  he  made  his  speech  to  the  people, 
said, — ^^  He  was  as  mqch  indebted  to  them  for  the  colleague 
they  had  given  him,  as  for  their  favour  to  himself."  However, 
the  same  good  understanding  did  not  long  continue ;  they  dif- 
fered about  almost t very  article  that  came  before  them;  and 
those  disputes  and  altercations  prevented  their  doing  any  thing 
considerable  during  their  whole  consulship.     The  most  re- 

•  "  Lahore  aKeno  magno  partam  gloriam 

Verbia  saepc  in  se  traii^movet,  <iiu  habct  salcm."    Teren, 
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markable  :^ing  was,  that  Crassus  olFered  a  great  sacrifice  to 
Hercules,  entertained  the  people  at  ten  thousand  tables^  and 
gave  them  a  supply  of  bread-corn  for  three  months. 

When  they  held  one  of  the  last  assemblies  before  they 
quitted  their  charge,  a  Roman  knight  named  Onatius  Aureli- 
us,  who  had  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  retired  manner  in  the 
country,  and  was  a  man  of  no  great  note,  mounted  the  ros- 
trum, and  gave  the  people  an  account  of  a  vision  that  had  ap- 
jieared  to  him  : — ^*'  Jupiter,"  said  he,  ^^  appeared  to  me  in  a 
dream,  and  commanded  me  to  inform  you  in  this  public  man- 
ner, that  you  are  not  to  suffer  the  consuls  to'  lay  down  their 
office,  before  they  are  reconciled."  He  had  no  sooner  ended 
his  speech,  than  the  people  insisted  that  they  should  be  recon- 
ciled. Pompey  stood,  without  making  any  motion  towards  it, 
but  Crassus  went  and  oiTered  him  his  hand  ^— ^^  I  am  not 
ashamed,  my  fellow-citizens,"  said  he,  ^^  nor  do  I  think  it  be- 
neath me,  to  make  the  first  advances  to  Pompey,  whom  you 
distinguished  with  the  name  of  Great,  while  he  was  but  a 
beardless  youth,  and  whom  you  honoured  with  a  triumph  be- 
fore he  was  a  senator." 

These  were  the  only  memorable  things  in  the  consulate  of 
Crassus.  As  for  his  censorship,  it  passed  without  any  thing 
worth  mentioning.*  He  made  no  inquisition  into  the  lives 
and  manners  of  the  senators ;  he  did  not  review  the  eques- 
trian order,  or  number  the  people.  Lutatius  Catulus,  one  of 
the  best  natured  men  in  the  world,  was  his  colleague ;  and  it 
is  said,  that  when  Crassus  wanted  to  adopt  a  violent  and  un- 
just measure,  I  mean  the  making  Egypt  tributary  to  Rome, 
Catulus  strongly  opposed  it ;  and  hence  arose  that  differenbe, 
inconsequence  of  wiych  they  resigned  their  charge. 

When  the  great  conspiracy  of  Catiline,  which  bro\ight  the 
commonwealth  to  the  verge  of  destruction,  broke  out,  Crassus 
was  suspected  of  having  some  concern  in  it.  Nay,  there  was 
one  who  named  him  among  the  conspirators ;  but  no  one  gave 
credit  to  his  information.!  It  is  true,  Cicero,  in  one  of  his 
orations,  openly  accuses  both  Crassus  and  Csesar  of  that 
crime.  But  that  oration  did  not  appear  in  public  till  both' 
those  great  men  were  dead.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  Cice- 

*  He  was  censor  six  years  after  his  consulship,  sixty-tliree  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ. 

t  Sallustsays  otherwise.  He  tells  its  it  did  appear  incredible  to  some,  but 
others  believed  it.  Yet  not  thinkings  it  advisable  to  exasperate  a  man  of  so 
much  power,  they  joiiied  his  retainers,  and  those  who  owed  him  money,  in 
crying  it  was  a  calumny,  and  in  saying  the  senate  ought  to  exculpate  him  ; 
which,  accordingly,  they  did.  Soine  were  of  opinion,  and  Crassus  himself 
among*  the  rest,  the  informer  was  suborned  by  Cicero.  But  what  end  could 
Cicero  have  in  accusina^  a  man  of  his  conseauence,  unless  it  were  to  alarm 
the  senate  and  people  the  more  with  a  sense  of  their  danger  ?  And  what  could 
Crassus  propoae  to  himself  in  entering  into  a  plot  to  bum  a  city  in  which  his 
property  was  so  large  ? 
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ro,  in  the  oration  he  delivered  relating  to  his  consulship,  ex*' 
pressly  says,  that  Crassus  came  to  him  one  night,  and  put  a 
letter  in  his  hands,  which  showed  the  reality  of  iht  plot  in 
which  they  were  then  inquiring.  Be  that  as  it  may,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  Crassus,  after  this,  conceived  a  mortal  hatred  for 
Cicero,  and  would  have  shown  it  in  some  act  of  violence,  had 
not  his  son  Publius  prevented  it.  Publius  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters, and  eloquence  bad  a  particular  charm  for  him ;  hence 
his  attachment  to  Cicero  was  so  great,  that  when  the  bill  for 
his  banishment  was  proposed,  he  went  into  mourning,  and  per- 
suaded the  rest  of  the  Roman  youth  to  do  the  same.  At  last, 
he  even  prevailed  with  his  father  to  be  reconciled  to  him. 

About  this  time,  C«sar  returned  from  his  govemmoit  to 
solicit  the  consulship.  Finding  Crassus  and  Pompey  again  at 
variance,  he  would  not  apply  to  either-  in  particular,  lest  he 
should  make  the  other  his  enemy ;  nor  could  he  hope  to  suc- 
ceed without  the  assistance  of  one  of  them.  In  this  dilemma, 
he  determined,  if  possible,  to  effect  a  good  understanding  once 
more  between  them.  For  which  purpose,  he  represented, — 
"  That,  by  levelling  their  artillery  against  each  other,  they 
raised  the  Ciceros,  the  Catuli,  and  the  Catos  ;  who  would  be 
nothing,  if  they  were  once  real  friends,  and  took  care  to  act  in 
concert.  If  that  were  the  case,^*  said  he,  ^^  with  your  united 
interests  and  counsels,  you  might  carry  all  before  you." 

These  representations  had  thei;*  effect ;  and,  by  joining  him- 
self to  the  league,  he  foi^ned  that  invincible  triumvirate  which 
ruined  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome;  Not  that  either  Cras- 
sus or  Pompey  gained  any  advantage  from  their  union ;  but 
Csesar,  by  the  help  of  both,  climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacle 
of  power.  An  earnest  of  this  he  had  in  hfe  being  unanimously 
elected  consul.  And,  as  he  acquitted  himself  in  his  office 
with  great  honour,  they  procured  him  the  command  of  armies, 
and  decreed  him  the  province  of  Gaul,  where  be  was  esta- 
blished, as  in  an  impregnable  castle.  For  they  imagined,  if 
they  did  but  secure  to  him  the  province  that  was  foUen  to  his 
lot,  they  might  share  the  rest  between  them  at  their  leisure. 

It  was  the  immoderate  love  of  power  which  led  Pompey  into 
this  error;  and  Crassus,  to  his  old  disease  of  avarice. now  add- 
ed a  new  one«  The  achievements,  the  victories,  and  triumphs 
of  Caesar,  raised  in  Crassus  a  passion  for  the  same ;  and  he 
could  not  be  content  to  be  beneath  him  in  this  respect,  though 
he  was  so  much  superior  in  others.  He,  therefore,  never  let 
himself  rest,  till  he  met  an  inglorious  fate,  and  involved  his 
country  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities. 

On  Caesar's  coming  from  Gaul  to  the  city  of  Lucca,  num- 
bers went  to  wait  upon  him,  and  among  the  rest  Crassus  and 
Pompey.  These,  in  their  private  conferences, agreed  with  him 
to  carry  matters  with  a  higher  hand,  and  to  make  themselves 
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absolute  m  Rom«.  For  this  purpose,  Csesar  was  to  remadn  at 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  the  other  two  chiefs  to  divide  the 
re&t  of  the  provinces  and  armies  between  them.  There  was 
no  way,  however,  to  carry  their  scheme  into  execution,  without 
suing  for  another  consulship;  in  which  Caesar  was  to  assist  by 
writing  to  his  friends,  and  by  sending  a  number  of  his  soldiers 
to  vote  in  the  election.  . 

When  Crassus  and  Pompey  returned  to  Rome^  their  designs 
were  very  much  suspected;  and  the  general  discourse  was, 
that  the  late  interview  boded  no  good  to  the  commonwealth. 
Hereupon  Marcellinus  and  DcHnitius"*^  asked  Pompey  in  full 
senate, — ^*'  Whether  he  intended  to  scdicit  the  consulsnip  ?''  To 
which  he  answered, — ^^  Perhaps  I  may — perhaps  not."  •  And 
upon  their  interrogating  him  a  second  time,  he  said, — ^*'  If  I 
solicit  it,  I  shall  solicit  it  for  men  of  honour,  and  not  for  men 
of  a  meaner  principle."  As  this  answer:  appeared  to  have  too 
much  of  hau^tiness  and  contempt,  Crassus  expressed  himself 
with  more  moderation: — ^'  If  it  be  for  the  pubHc  good^  I  shall 
solicit  it — if  not,  I  shall  forbear." 

By  this,  some  oth^r  candidates,  and  among  the  rest  Doo&i* 
tius,  were  emboldened  to, appear;  but  as  soon  as  Crassus  and 
Pompey  declared  themselves,  the  rest  dropped  their  preten- 
sions.  Only  Domitius  was  exhorted  and  encouraged  by  his 
friend  and  kinsman  Cato,-— *^  Not  to  abandon  his  prospects, 
but  to  stand  boldly  up  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  As  for 
Pompey  and  Crassus,"  he  said,  ^*  they,  wanted  nqt  the  consul- 
ship, but  absolute  powev ;  nor  was  it  so  much  their  aim  to  be 
chief  magistrates  at  home,  as  to  seize  the  provinces,  ariU  to 
divide  the  armies  between  them." 

Cato  having  thus  expressed  his  real  seittiments,  drew  Do- 
mitius almost  forcibly  into  the  forum,  and  numbers  joined 
them  there.  For  they  were  greatly  surprised  at  this  step  of 
Crassus  and  Pompey:— »*' Why  do  they  demand,?'  said  they, 
"a  second  coti&ulship?  Why  together?  Why  not  with 
others?  Have  we  not  many  persons  of  merit,  sufficient  to 
entitle  them  to  be  colleagues  with  either  Crassus  or  Pompey?" 

Pompey's  party,  alarmed  at  these  speeches,  threw  oiF^the 
mask,  and  adopted  the  most  violent  measures.  Among  otfier 
outrage.s,  they  waylaid  Domitius  as  he  was  going  to  the  place 
of  election,  before  day,  accompanied  by  his  friends,  killed  the 
torch-bearer,  and  wounded  many  of  his  train,  Cato  among  the 
rest.  Then  they  shut  them  all  up  together,  till  Crassus  and 
Pompey  were  elected. 

A  little  after  this,  they  confined  Domitius  to  his  house,  by 
planting  armed  men  about  it,  drove  Cato  out  of  the  forums  and 
killed  several  who  made  resistance.     Having  dius  cleared  the 

*  Domitius  Ahtnobsrbus. 
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way,  they  continued  Caesar  in  his  government  for  five  years 
more,  and  got  Syria  and  both  the  Spains  for  their  own  pro- 
vinces. Upon  casting  lots,  Syria  fell  to  Crassus,  and  the 
Spains  to  Pompey. 

The  allotment  was  not  disagreeable  to  the  multitude.  They 
chose  to  have  Pompey  not  fur  from  Rome;  and  Pompey,  who 
passionately  loved  nis  wife,  was  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  spend  most  of  his  time  there.  As  for  Crassus,  as  soon  as 
it  appeared  that  Syria  was  his  lot,  he  discovered  die  greatest 
joy,  and  considered  it  as  the  principal  happiness  of  his  life ; 
insomuch,  that  even  before  strangers  and  the  populace,  he 
could  hardly  restrain  his  tran9portE.  To  his  intimate  friends 
he  opened  himself  more  freely,  expressing  the  most  sanguine 
hopes,  and  indulging  in  vain  elevations  of  heart,  unsuitable  to 
his  age  and  disposition:  for,  in  general,  h^  was  far  from  being  . 
pompous,  or  inclined  to  vanity.  But  now,  extravagantly 
elated  and  corrupted  bv  his  flattering  prospects,  he  considered 
not  Syria  and  the  Parthians  as  the  termination  of  his  good  for- 
tune ;  but  intended  to  make  the  expedition  of  LucuHus  against 
Tigranes,  and  of  Pompey  against  Mithrtdates,  appear  only  the 
sports  of  children.  His  design  was  .to  penetrate  to  the  Bac- 
trians,  the  Indians,  the  Eastom  ocean,  and  m  his  hopes  he  had 
already  swallowed  up  the  east. 

In  the  law  relating  to  the  govemmeatt  of  Crassus,  no  men- 
tion was  made  of  a  war  in  its  neighbourhood ;  but  all  the  world 
knew  Crassus  had  an  eye  to  it.  And  Caesar,  in  the  letter  he 
wrote  to  him  from  Gaul,  commended  his  design,  and  encourag- 
ed hhn  to  attack  the  Parthians.  ^  But  when  be  was  going  to  set 
out,  Ateius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  threatened  to  stop  him,  and 
numbers  joined  the  tribune^s  party.  They  could  not,  widiout 
indignation^  think  of  his  goinf^  to  begin  hostilittes  against  a 
people  who  had  done  them  no  injuiy,  and  were  in  fact  their 
allies.  Crassus,  alarmed  at  this,  desired  Pompey  to  conduct 
him  out  of  Rome.  He  knew  the  dignity  of  FTompey,  and  the 
veneration  the  populace  had  for  him ;  and  on  this  occasion, 
though  many  were  prepared  to  withstand  Crassus^and  to  raise 
a  clamour  against  him,  yet,  when  they  ^aw  Pompey  marchiug 
before  him  with  an  open  and  gay  countenance,  they  dropped 
their  resentment,  and  made  way  in  silence. 

Ateius,  however^-advanced  to  meet  him.  In  the  first  place, 
by  the  authority  of  his  office,  he  commanded  him  to  stop,  and 
proteated  against  his  enterprise.  Then  he  ordered  one  of  his 
officers  to  seize  him.  But  the  other  tribunes  interposing,  the 
officer  let  Crassus  go.  Ateius  now  ran  before  to  the  gate,  and 
placed  there  a  censor  with  fire  in  it.  At  the  approach  of  Cras- 
sus, he  sprinkled  incense  upon  it,  offered  libations,  and  utter- 
ing the  most  horrid  imprecations,  invoked  at  the  same  time 
certain  dreadful  and  atranga  gods.    The  Romans  say,  these 
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'  mj^terious  and  ancient  imprecations  have  such  power,*  that 
the  object  of  them  never  escapes  their  effect;  nay,  they  add, 
that  the  person  who  uses  them,  is  sure  to  be  unhappy;  so  that 
they  are  seldom  used,  and  never  but  upon  a  great  occasion. 
Ateius  was  much  blamed  for  his  rash  zeal.  It  'was  for  his 
country's  sake  that  he  was  an  adversary  to  Crassus,  and  yet  it 
was  his  country  he  had  laid  under  that  dreadful  curse. 

Crassus,  pursuing  his  journey  came  to  Brundusium ;  and 
though  the  winter  storms  made  the  voyage  dangerous,  he  put 
to  sea,  and  lost  a  number  of  vessels  in  his  passage.  As  soon 
as  he  had- collected  the  rest  of  his  troops,  he  continued  his 
route  by  lajad  through  Galatta.  There  he  paid  his  rejects  to 
Deidtarus,  who,  though  an  old  man,  was  building  a  new  city. 
Crassus  laughed,  and  said,-^^^  You  begin  to  build  at  the  twelfth 
hour  of  the  day!"  The  king  laughed  in'his  tufn,  and  answer- 
ed,— ^'*,You  do  not  set  out  very  early  in  the  morning,  against 
the  Pardiians  f"  Crassus,  indeed,  was  then  above  sixty  years 
of  age,f  and  he  looked  ipuch  elder  than  he  was. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Syria,  his  affairs  prospered  at  first  ac« 
cording*fto  his  expectation.  •  He  threw  a  bridge  over  the  Eu- 
phrates with  easfe,  and  his  army  passk^d  it  withou^opposition.  ' 
Manyxitiies  in  Mesopotamia  volutitarily  received  nim;  and 
one  only  stood  upon  its  defence.  The  p^indt:  whd  governed  it, 
was  named  A'poUoniua^  The  Romans  having  lost  a^out.a 
hundred  men  before  it,  Crassus  marched  against  it  with  all  his 
forces,  took  it  by  Assault,  iplundered  it  of  everything  valuable, 
and'sold  the  inhabitants  for  slaves.  *  The  Greeks  called  that 
city  Zenodotia.:|:  Crassus,  upon  taking  it,  suffered  his  ahny  to 
salute  him  Imperator;  a  thing  which  reflected  no  small  ais- 
grace  upon  him;  it  showed  tMb  meaijbc^s  of  hfs  spirit,  and  his 
despair  of  effecting'  any  thing  considerable,  i^en  he  valued 
himself  upon  such  a  trifling  acquisiticfta .  ^       /        . 

After  he  had  garrisoned  the  towns  that  had  submitted,  with 
seven  thousand  foot  and  a  thousand  horse,  he  returned  into 
Syria,  to  wmter.  There  he  was  joined  by  his  "son,  whom 
Caesar  had  Sent  to  him  from  Gaifl,  adorned  with  military 
honours,  and  at  the  hekd  of  a  thou'saiid  select  horse. 

Among  the  many  errors  which  Crassus  committed  in  this 
war,  the  first,  and  none  of  thp  least,  was  his  returning  so  soon 
into  Syria.  He  ought  to  have  gone  forward  ancl  strengthened 
himself  with  the  accession  of  Babylon  and  Seleucia,  cities  al- 
ways at  enmity  with  the  Parthians ;  instead  of  which,  he  gave 
.  the  enemy  abundant  time  to  prepare  themselves..  Besides,  his 
occupations  in  Syria  were  greatly  censured,  having  more  of 

->Dira  ddtestalio 
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the  trader  in  them  dian  of  the  gcneraL  Instead  of  examimng 
into  the  arms  of  his  soldiers,  keeping  them  in  exercise,  and 
improving  their  strength  and  activity  by  proper  rewards,  he 
was  inquiring  into  the  revenues  of  the  cities,  and  weighing  the 
treasures  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  of  Hierapolis.^  And 
though  he  fixed  the  quotas  of  troops  which  the  states  and  prin* 
cipalities  were  to  furnish,  he  let  them  oif  again  for  a  sum  of 
money  ;  whith  exposed  him  to  the  contempt  of  those  whom  he 
excused. 

The  first  sign  of  his  future  fortune  came  from  this  very  god- 
dess, whom  some  call  Venus,  Some  Juno,  others  Nature^  or  that 
great  pritlciple  which  produces  all  things  ^ut  of  mpbtstyre,  and 
instructs  mankind  in  the^knowl'edge  of  every  .thing  that  is  good. 
As  they  were  g6ing  out  of  the  tefhple,  young  Cras^us  stumbled 
and  fell  at  the  g&te,  and  his  father  fell  upon  him.     . 

He  was  now  drawing  his  troops  out  of  winter  quarters,,  when 
ambassadors  came  from  Arsa^es,  and  addressed  him  in  this 
short  speeth : — ^*'  If-  this  arrfiy  was  sent  against  the  P^rthians 
by  the  Roman  people,  that  people  has  nothing  to  expect  but 

ferpetual  war  and  enmity  irrecOneileaUe\  But  if  orassus, 
gainst  the  iiftlinations^of  Ills  country,  (whtch'thej^  were  in- 
fbrnied  was  the  case)  to  gratify  his  own  avarice,  ^AA  ilnder- 
taken  this  w«ai^,'  and'. invaded  one  of  the  Parthian  provinces, 
Afsaces  will  act  with  more  moderation.  Hf  will  take  com- 
passion on  Crassus'  age,  ahd  let  (he  Romans  go,  though  in 
fact  he  considers  them  rather  as '  in  prison  than  in  garrison.^^ 
To  this,  Crassus  jnade  no  rett^  but  a  rodomontade ;'  he  said, 
— ^^  He  Vould  give  tllem  his  ans'w^er  at  Seleucia."  U||on  which 
Vagises,  the  oldest  of  the  ambassadors,  laughed ;  and  turning 
up  the  palm  of  his  hand, '  replied, — ^^*  Crassiis,  here  will  hair 
grow,  before  thou  wilt  see  Seleucia.'*  '  * 

The  ambassadors  then  returned  to  their  king  Orodcs,f*'and 
told  him  he  must  prepare  for  war.  Mean  time,  some  Romans 
escaped  with  difficulty  from  the  cities  they  gairisoned  in  Me- 
sopotamia, and  fivought  a  very  alarming  account  of  ttfe enemy: 
— "  They  said  they  had  been  eye-witnesses  t6  thttr  immense 
numbers,  and  to  their  dreiTdful  manner  of  fighting;  wheii  they 
attacked  the  towns."  And,  as  it  is  usual  fCr^ear  to  magnify 
its  object,  they  added,  ^^  It  is  impossible  ei^iher  to  escape  diem 

when  they  pursue,  or  to  take  them  when  they  fly.  •  They  have 

• 

*  About  twenty  miles  AronTthe  Euphntes,  there  wms  a  city  known  by  die 
seTend  names-^f  dambyce,  £dessa»  aad  HierapolU.  By  the  Syrums  it  wa& 
called  Ma^og.  The  goddess  Atargatis  was  worshipped  there  with  great  devo- 
tion.   Liician  mentions  hier  temple  aa  the  riche^  in  the  world. 

t  riere  4he  king  of  rirthia  istialjed  Orodes,  who  before  was  called  Arsaces. 
Arsaces  was  probably  a  name  common  to  the  «lungi  of  that  country,  and 
Orodes  the  proper  iuHi)e  of  this  prince.  He  waa  the  aon  of  Phraates  the  Se- 
cond, and  made  his  way"  to  the  crown  Idirouglv  the  blood  of  his  elder  brother 
WfithridateV     Pbr  tliis  lie  Jescrvedly  died  the  same' kind  of  death. 
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a  new  and  strange  sort  of  arrows,  which  are  swifter  than  light- 
ning, and  reach  their  mark  before  you  can  see  they  are  dis- 
charged ;  nor  are  they  less  &ul  in  their  eiFect  than  swift  in 
their  course.  The  offensive  arms  of  their  cavalry  pierce 
through  every  thing,  and  the  defensive  arms  are  so  well  tem- 
pered, that  nothing  can  pierce  them." 

The  Roman  soldiers  were  struck  with  this  account,  and 
their  courage  began  ta  droop.  They  had  imagined  that  the 
Parthians-  were  not  different  from  the  Armenians  and  Cappa* 
docians,  whom  LucuUus  had  beaten  and  driven  before  him  till 
he  was  weary ;  and  consequently  that  the  hardest  part  of  the 
expedition  would  be  the  length  of  the  way,  and  the  trouble  of 
pursuingf  men  who  would  never  stand  an  engagement.  But 
now  they  found*  they  had  war  and  danger  ^Took  in  the  face, 
which  they  had  not  thought  of;  in^much  tha;  several  of '  the 
principal  officers  were  of  opinion  that  Crscssus  ought  to  stop, 
and  call  a  council  to  consider  whether  new  measures  ought 
not  to  be  taken.  Of  this  number  was  Cassius  Ae  quaestor. 
Besides,  the  soothsayers  whi^ered  that  the  sacrifices  were  not 
accepted  1»y  the  gods,  and.  the  signs  appeared  always  inaus- 
picious to  the  general.  Qowever  he  paid  no  attention  to  them, 
nor  to  any  but  those  who  were.for  hastening  his  march. 

He  was  the  more  confirmed  in  hi^  intentions  by  the  arrival 
of  Artavasdes^  king  of  Armenia.  That  prince  canie  with  six 
thousand  horse,  which  he  said  w^re  only  his  body-guard.  He 
promis^d^Crassus  ten  thousand  more,  armed  at  all  points,  and 
thirty  ^thousand  foot,  all  to  be^maintained  at  his  own  expense. 
At  the  same  time  he  advised  him  to  enter  Paif  hia  by  way  .of 
Armenia^—**  By  that  meatis,"  said  he,  "•  you  will  not  o«ly 
have  plenty  of  provijbions,  whi)^  I  shall  take  care  to  supply 
you  with ;  but  your  march  will  be  safe,  as  it  will  lie  along  a 
chain  of  mountains,  and  a  country  almost  impracticable^for 
cavalry,  in  which  the  Parthian  strength  consists."  Crassu# 
received  his  tender  of  service  and  his  noble  offer  of  succours 
but  coldly  ',  and  said,-*-^  He  should  "m^rch  through  Mesopo* 
tamia,  .wnere  he  had  left  a  number  of  brave  Romas^."  "^tlpon 
this  t^e  Armenian  bade  him  adieu/ and  returned  to.  his  own 
country- 

As  Crassus  was  passing  the  Euphrates  at  Zeugma,  he  met 
with  dreadful  bursts  of  thunder,  and  lightnings  flamed  in  the 
face  of  hfs  troops.  At  the  same  time,  the  black  clouds  emitted 
a  hurricane  mingled  with  fire,  which*broked6wn  anddestiioyed 
great  part  of  his  bridge.  The  place  which  he  had  marked  out 
for  a  camp,  was  also  twice  struck  with  lightning.  One  of  the 
generaPs  war  horses,  pchly  caparisoned,  running  away » with 

*  In  the  text  he  is  here  called  Artabas^ ;  but'  as  Vlutarch  calls  him  Arts- 
Tasdcs  evciy  where  aherwards,  we.  thought  it  proper  to  xmt  i|  fo  here. 
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his  rider,  leaped  into  the  river,  and  was  seen  no  mcHre.  And  it 
18  said,  when  the  foremost  eagle  was  moved,  in  order  for  a 
march,  it  turned  back  of  its  own  accord.  Besides  these  ill 
tokens,  it  happened  that  when  the  soldiers  had  their  provisicMis 
distributed,  sufter  they  had  crossed  die  river,  they  were  first 
served  with  lentiles  and  salt,  which  are  reckoned  ominous,  and 
commonly  placed  upon  the  monuments  of  the  dead.  In  a 
speech  of  Crassus  to  the  army,  an  expresslbn  escaped  him, 
which  struck  them  all  with  horror.  He  said, — ^  He  had  broke 
down  the  bridge  that  not  one  of  them  might  return."  And 
when  he  ought,  upon  perceiving  the  improprieqr  of  the  ex- 
pression, tQ  have  recalled  or  explained  it  to  the  intimidated 
troops,  his  obstinacy  would  not  permit  him.  To  which  we  may 
add,  that  in  .the  sacrifice  offered  for  the  lustration  of  the  army, 
the  aruapcx  having  put  the  entrails  in  his  hands,  he  let  them 
fall.  All  that  attended  the  ceremony  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment i  but  he  onlv  said  with  a  smile,-^^^  See  what  it  is  to  be 
old  !  My  sword,  however,  shall  not  slip  out  of  my  hands  in 
this  manner." 

Immediately  after  this,  he  began  his  march  along  the  side  of 
the  Euphrates  with  seven  legions,^  near  four  thousand  horse, 
and  almost  as  many  of  the  light  anped..  He  had  not  gone  far 
before  some  of  his. scouts  returned,  and  told  him  they  had  not 
found  sp  ini^ch  as  one  man  in  their  .excursions ;  but  that  there 
were  many  vestiges  of  cav^ry,  who  appeared  to  have  fled  as  if 
they  had  been  pursued. 

Crassus  now  began  to  be  more  sanguine  in  his  hopes,  and 
the  soldiers  to  hold  the^namy  in  contempt,  upon  a  supposition 
that  they  durst  not  stand  an  encounter.  Nevertheless,  Cas- 
sius  addressed  himself  to  the  general  again,  and  advised  him, 
-— ^^  To  secure  his  troops  in  ^me  fortified  town,  till  he  should 
Have  sDme  account  of  tne  enemy  that  might  be  depended  upon. 
If  he  did  not  choose  that,  he  desired  him  to  keep  along  the 
river  till  he  reached  Seleucia.  For  by  this  means  ne  would  be 
constantly  supplied  with  provisions  from  the  vessels  that 
would  follow  his  camp  ;  and  the  river  preventing  his  being 
surrounded,  he  would  always  have  it  in  his  power  to  fight 
upon  equal  terms.^' 

While  Crassus  was  weighing  these  counsels  with  much  de- 
liberation, there  arrived  an  Arabian  chief  named  Ariamnes.* 
This  artful  and  perfidious  man  was  the  prioeipal  instrument  of 
all  the  calamities  which 'fortune  was  preparing  for  the  ruin  of 
Crassus.  Some  of  his  officers,  who  had  served  under  Pompey, 
knew  how  much  Ariamnes  was  indebted  to  that  general's  fa- 
vour, and  that  in  consequence  he  passed  for  a  well-wisher  to 
the  Romans.  But  now  gained  by  the  Parthian  officers,  he  con- 

*  Appian  and  Dion  Cassias  call  him  Aobarus  or  Agbaros. 
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'  certed  with  them  a  scheme  to  draw  Crassua  from  the  river  and 
the  higher  grounds  into  an  immense  plain,  where  he  might 
easily  be  surrounded.  For  the  enemy  thought  of  nothing  less 
than  fighting  a  pitched  battle  with  the  Romans. 

This  barbarian,  then^  addressing  himself  to  Crassus,  at  first 
launched  out  into  the  praises  of  Pompey  as  his  benefactor,  for 
he  was  a  voluble  and  artful  speaker.  Then  he  expressed  his 
admit ation  of  so  fine  an  army,  but  withal  took  occasion  to 
blame  Crassus  for  his  delays,  and  the  time  he  spent  in  pre- 
paring ;  as  if  weapons,  and  not  rather  active  hands  and  feet, 
were  required. against  a  people,  who  had  long  been  determined 
to  retire  with  tl^ir  most  valuable  effects,  and  with  their  fami* 
lies  and  friends,  to  the  Scythians  and  Hyrcanians.  ^^  Or  sup- 
pose you  have  to  fight,"  said  he,  "  you  ought  to. hasten  to  the' 
encounter,  before  the  king  recovers  his  spirits,  and  coHects  aU 
his  forces.  At  present  he  has  only  sent  out  Surena  and  Sil- 
laces  to  amuse  you,  and  to  prevent  your,  pursuit  of  himself. 
For  his  part,  he  will  take  care  not  to  appear  in  the  field." 

This  story  was  false  in  every  circum%t2mce  ;  for  Orodes  had 
divided  his  army  into  two  parts;  with  one  of  which  he  was 
ravaging  Armenia,  to  wreak  his  vengeaMte  upon  Artavasdes ; 
Surena  was  left  with^he  other,  (o  make  head  against  the  Ro- 
mans. Not  that  the  king,  as  some  will  have  it,  had  any  con- 
tempt for  the  Romans ;  for  Crassus,  xine  of  *the  iiyE>st  powerful 
men  Rome  had  produced,  was  not  an  antagonist  whom  he  should 
despise,  and  think  it  a  fairer  field  of  honour  tp  go  and  fight  with 
Artavasdes,  ^nd  lay  waste  Armenia.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
highly  probable,  it  was  hb  apprehensions  of  danger  which 
made  him  Iceep  at  a  distance,  and  watch  the  rising  event ;  in 
order  to  which  he  sent  Surena  before  him,  to  make  trial  of  the 
enemy's  strength,  and  to  amuse  them  with  his  stratagems. 
For  Surena  was  no  ordinary  person ;  but  in  fortune,  family, 
and  honour,  the  first  after  the  king;  and  in  point  of  ^courage 
and  capacity,  as  well  as  in  size  and  beauty,  superior  to  the 
Parthians  of  his  time.  '  If  be  went  only  upon  an  excursion 
into  the  country,  he  had  a  thousand  camels  to  carry  his  bag- 
jgage,  and,  two  hundred  carriages  for  his  concubines.  He  was 
attended  by  a  thousand  heavy-armed  horse,  and  many  more  of 
the  light-armed  rode  before  him.  Indeed,  his  vassals  and  slaves 
made  up  a. body  of  caValry  little  less  than  ten  thousand.  He 
had  the  hereditary  privilege  in  his  faipily,  to  put  the  diadem 
upon  the  king's  hesul  t^hen  he  was  crowned..  When  Orodes 
was  driven  from  the  throne,  he  restored  him  ;  and  it  was  he 
who  conquered  for  him  the  great  city  of  Seleucia,  being  the 
first  to 'scale  the  wall,  and  beating  off  the  enemy  with  his  own 
hand.  Though  he  was  then  not  thirty  years  old,  his  discem- 
xnent  was  strong,  and  his  counsel  esteemed  the  best.  These 
MFere  the  talents  by  which  he  overthrew  Crassus,  who  laid  him- 
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self  open  to  his  arts,  first  by  a  too  sanguine  confidence^  and 
afterwards  by  his  fears  and  depression  under  misfortufies. 

When  Crassus  had  listened  to  the  lure  of  Ariamnes,  and 
left  the  river  to  march  into  the  plain,  the  traitor  led  him  a  way 
that  was  smooth  and  easy  at  first;  but  after  a  while  it  became 
extremely  difficult,  by  reason  of  the  deep  sands  in  which  he 
had  to  wade,  and  the  sight  of  a  vast  desert,  without  wood  or 
water,  which  afforded  no  prospect  of  repose  or^  hope  of  re- 
freshment. So  that  his  troops  were  ready  to  give  out,  not 
only  through  thirst  and  the  difficulty  of  the  march,  but  dirough 
the  comfordess  and  melancholy  view  before  them  of  a  country 
where  thete  was  neither  tree  nor  stream  to  be  seen,  nd  hill  to 
shelter  them,  no  green  herb  growing,  but  the  billows  of  an  im- 
mense sea  of  sand  surrounmng  the.  whole  army. 

These  things  gave  them  sufficient  reason  to  suspect  they 
wc*e  betrayed ;  but  when  the  envoys  of  Artavasdes  arrived, 
there  was  no  room  to  doubt  it.     Thatprince  informed  Cias- 
sus, — '^  That  Orodes  had  invaded  his  kingdom,  with  a  great 
army,  so  that  now  he  tould  send  the  .Ronvans  no  succours. 
Therefore,  he  advised  them  to  march  towards  Armenia,  where, 
with  their  united  for9ts,  they  might  give  Orodes  battle.     If 
Crassus  did  not  relish  this  a<kace,  he  conjufed  hqn  at  least  oe- 
ver  to  encamp  upon^^ny  ground  favourable  to.  the  cavalry,,but 
to  keep  close  to  tlie  tnounuins."     Crassus,  i^i  his  resentment 
and  infatuation,  would  send  .no  answer  in  writing;  he  only 
said, — "He  was  not  at  leisure  now  to  think  of  the  Armenians, 
but  by  ^d>.by  he  would  come  and  chastise  their  'king  for  his 
perfidiousnes0."-    Cassius  was  agahi  extremely  chagrined,  but 
would  nottnake  liny  more  remonstrances  to  the  general,  who 
was  already  oflRend^d  at  the  liberty  he  had  taken.     He  applied, 
however,  to  the  barbarian  in  private,  in  such  terms  as  these : — 
"  O  thou  vilest  of  in>po8tore,  what  malevolent  demon  has 
brought  jthee  amongst  us  ?  By  what  potions,  by  what  enchant- 
m<Knts,  hast  thou  prevailed  upon  Crassus  to  poi|r,his  army  into 
this  vast,  this  amstzing  desert;  a  march  more  fit  for  a  Numi- 
dian  robber  than  for  a  Roman  general  ?"     The  barbarian,  who 
had  art  enough  tP  adapt  himself  to  all  occasions^  humbled 
himself  to  Cassias,  and  encouraged  him  to  hold  out  and  have 
patience  only  a  little  longer.  As  for  the  soldiers^he  rode  about 
the  ranks  under  a  preteacc  of  fortifying  them  against  their  fa- 
tigues, and  made  use  of  several  taunting  expressions  to  them: 
— "  What,"  iiiid  he,  "*db  .you  imagine  that  you  are  marching 
through  Campania  ?  Do  you, expect  the  fountains,  the  streams, 
the  shades,  the  Ijaths,  the  houses  of  refeeshment  yoti  meet  with 
there  ?  And  will  you  never  remember  that  you  are  traversing 
the  ban^n  confines  of  the  Arabians  and  Assyrians?"  Thus 
the  traitor  admonished,or  rather  insulted  the  Romans,  and  got 
oflT  at  last  before  his  imposture  was  discovered.    Nor  was  this 
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without  tke  generaPs  kndwledge ;  he  ev«n  persuaded  him  then, 
that  he  was  going  upon  some  scheme  to  put  the  enemy  in  dis* 
order. 

It  is  said,  that  Crassus  on  that  day  did  not  appear  in  a  pur- 
ple robe,  such  as  the  Roman  generals  used  to  wear,  but  m  a 
black  one ;  and  when  he  perceived  his  mistake,  he  went  and 
changed  it.  Some  of  the  standards  too  were  so  rooted  in  the 
ground,  that  they  could  not  be  moved  without  the  greatest  ef- 
forts. Crassus  only  laughed  at  the  omen,  and  hastened  his 
march  the  more,  making  the  foot  keep  up  with  the  cavalry. 
Mean  time  the  remains  of  a  reconnoitring  party  returned,  with 
an  account  that  their  comrades  were  killed  by  the  Parthians, 
and  that  they  had  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  At  the  same 
time  they  assured  him,  that  4:he  enemy  was  advancing  with  very 
numerous  forces,  and  in  the  highest  spirits. 

This  intelligence  spread, great  dismay  among  the  troops,  and 
Crassus. was  the  most  terrified  of  all.  In  his  confusion  he  had 
scarce  understanding  .enough  about  him  to  draw  up  his  army 
properly.  At  first,  agreeably  to  the  opinion  of  Cassius,  he  ex* 
tended  the  front  of  his  infantry  so  as  to  occupy  a  great  space 
of  ground,  to  prevent  their  being  surrounded,  and  distributed 
the  cavalry  i^  the  win^s.  But  soon  altering.his  imnd,  he  drew 
up  the  leg[ions  in  a  close  square,  and  made  a  front  every  way, 
each  front  Consisting  of  twelve  cohorts.  Every  cohort  hkd 
its  troop  of  horse  allotted  it,  that  no  part  might  remkin  un-  - 
supported  by  the  cavalry,  but  that  the  whole  might  advance 
with  equal  security  to  the  charge.  One  of  the  wings  was  given 
to  Cassius,  the  other  to  young  Crassus,  and  the  general  placed 
himself  in  the  centre. 

In  this  order  they  moved  forward,  till  thfey  came  to  a  river 
called  Balissus,  which  in  itself  was  not  consivderable,  but  the 
sight  of  it  gave  great  pleasure  to  the  soldiers,  as  well  on  ac- 
count of  their  heat  and  thirst,  as  the  fatigues  of  a  march 
through  a  dry  and  sandy  desert.  Most  of  the  officers  were  of 
Qf>imon  that  they  ought  to  pass  the  night  there.,  and  after  hav- 
ing got  the  best  intelligence  they  could  of  the  number  of  the 
enemy  and  their  order,  advance  against  them  at  break  of  day. 
ButCrkssus,  carried  away  by  the  eagerness  of«his  son,  and  of 
the  cavalry  about Jiim,  who  called  upon  him. to  lead  them  to 
the  charge,  commanded  those  who' wanted  refreshment  to  take 
it  as  they  stood  in  the  ranks.  Before  they  had  all  done,  he 
began  his  march,  not  leisuVely,  and  with  proper*  pauses,  as  is 
necessary,  in  going  to  battle,  but  with  a  quick '  a  iid  continued 
pace,  till  they  came  in  sight  of  the  enfemy,  who  appeared  nei- 
ther so  numerous  nor  so  formidable  as  they  had  e:  cpected<  For 
Surena  had  concealed  his  main  force  behind  the  adv  anced  guard, 
and,  to  ^verft  their  being  discovered  by  the  glitt  ering  of  their 
armour;i)e  had  ordered  them  to  cover  it  with  tlaeii^  coats  or 
with  skins. 
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^Hien  both  armies  were  near  enough  to  engage,  and  the  gt" 
nerals  had  given  the  signal,  the  field  resounded  with  a  horrid 
din  and  dreadful  bellowing.  For  the  Parthians  do  not  excite 
their  men  to  action  with  comets  and  trumpets,  but  with  cer- 
tain hollow  instruments  covered  with  leather,  and  surrounded 
with  brass  bells  which  they  beat  condnuallv.  The  sound  is 
deep  and  dismal,  something  between  the  howling  of  wild  beasts 
and  the  clashing  of  thunder ;  and  it  was  from  sage  reflection 
they  had  adopted  it,  having  observed,  that  of  all  the  senses, 
that  of  hearing  soonest  disturbs  the  mind,  agitates  the  pas- 
sions, and  unhinges  the  understanding. 

While  the  Romans  were  trembling  at  the  horrid  noise,  the 
Parthians  suddenly  uncovered  their  arms,  and  appeared  like 
battalions  of  fire,  with  the  gleam  of  their  breast-plates  and 
their  helmets  of  Margian  steel  polished  to  the  greatest  per- 
fection. Their  cavalry  too,  completely  armed  in  brass  and 
steel,  shed  a  lustre  no  less  striking.  At  the  head  of  them  ap- 
peared Surena,  tall  and  well  made;  but  ^is  feminine  beauty 
did  not  promise  such  courage  as  he  was  possessed  of.  For  he 
was  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  Medes,  with  his  face  paint- 
ed, and  his  hair  curled  and  equally  parted ;  while  the  rest  of 
the  Parthians'  wore  their  hair  in  great  disorder,  like  the  Scy- 
thians, to  make  themselves  look  more  terrible. 

At  first,  the  barbarians  intended  to  have  charged  with  their 
pikes,  and  opened  a  way  through  the  foremost  ranks ;  but  when 
they  saw  the  depth  of  the  Roman  battalions,  the  closeness  of 
their  order,  and  die  firmness  of  their  standing,  they  drew  back, 
and,  under  the  appearance  of  breaking  their  ranks  and  dispers- 
ing, wheeled  about  and  surrounded  Ae  Romans.  At  that  in- 
stant Crassus  ordeVed  his  archers  and  light  infantry  to  begin 
the  charge.  But  they  had  not  gone  far,  before  they  were  sa- 
luted with  a  shower'of  arrows,  which  came  with  such  force, 
and  did  so  much  execution,  as  drove  them  back  upon  llie  bat- 
talions. This  was  the  beginning  of  disorder  and  consternation 
among  the  heavy-armed,  when  they  beheld  the  force  and 
strength  of  the  arrows,  against  which  no  armour  was  proof, 
and  whose  keenness  nothing  could  resiat.  The  Parthians  now 
separated,  and  began  to  exercise  their  artillery  upon  the  Ro- 
mans on  aU  sides  at  a  considerable  distance;  not  needing  to 
take  any  exact  aim, 'by  reason  of  the  closeness  and  {lepdi  of 
the  square  in  %irhich  their  adversaries  were  drawn  up.  .  Their 
bows  were  large  and  strong,  yet  capable  of  bending  till  the 
arrows  were  drawn  to  die  head  ;  the  force  they  went  with  was 
consequently  very  great,  and  the  wounds  they  gave  mortal. 

The  Romans  were  now  in  a  dreadful  situation.  If  Aey 
stood  still,  they  were  pierced  through ;  if  they  advanced,  they 
could  make  no  reprisals,  and  yet  were  sure  to  m<!et  their  fate. 
For  the   Panthians  shoot  as  they  fly ;  and  this  they  do  with 
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dexterity  inferior  only  to  the  Scythiaiis.  It  is  indeed  an  ex- 
cellent expedient,  because  they  save  themselves  by  retiring, 
and,  by  fighting  all  the  while,  escape  the  disgrace  of  flight. 

While  the  Romans  had  any  hopes  that  the  Parthians  would 
spend  all  their  arrows  and  quit  trie  combat,  or  else  advance 
hand  to  hand,  they  bore  their  distresses  with  patience.  But 
as  soon  as  it  was  perceived,  that  behind  the  enemy  there  was 
a  number  of  camels  loaded  with  arrows,  from  whence  die 
first  ranks,  after  they  emptied  their  quivers,  were  supplied, 
Crassus,  seeing  no  end  to  his  sufferings,  was  greatly  distressed. 
The  step  he  took,  was  to  send  orders  to  his  son  to  get  up  with 
the  enemy,  and  charge  them,  if  possible,  before  he  was  quite 
surrounded  ;  for  it  was  principally  against  him  that  one  wing 
of  the  Parthian  cavalry  directed  their  efforts,  in  hopes  of  taking 
him  in  the  rear.  Upon  this,  the  young  man  took  thirteen  hun- 
dred horse,  of  which  those  he  had  from  Caesar  made  a  thousand, 
five  hundred  archers,  and  eight  cohorts  of  infantry  which  were 
next  at  hand,  and  wheeled  about  to  come  to  the  charge.  How- 
ever, the  Parthians,  whether  it  was  that  they  were  afraid  to 
meet  a  detachment  that  came  against  them  in  such  good  order, 
which  some  say  was  the  case  ;  or  whether  they  wanted  to  draw 
young  Crassus  as  far  as  they  possibly  could  from  his  father, 
turned  their  backs  and  fled.*  The  young  man  cried  out,-;— 
**  They  dare  not  stand  us,"  and  followed  at  full  speed.  So  did 
Censorinus  and  Megabacchus  ;f  the  latter  a  man  noted  for  his 
strength  and  courage,  and  the  former  a  person  of  senatorial 
dignity,  and  an  excellent  orator.  Both  were  intimate  friends 
of  young  Crassus,  and  nearly  of  his  age. 

The  cavalrj'  kept  on,  and  such  was  the  alacrity  and  spirit 
of  hope  with  which  the  infantry  were  inspired,  that  they  were 
not  left  behind ;  for  they  imagined  they  were  only  toursuing 
a  conquered  enemy.  But  they  had  not  gone  far,  before  they 
found  how  much  they  were  deceived.  The  pretended  fugi- 
tives faced  about,  and,  many  others  joining  them,  advanced  to 
the  encounter.  The  Romans,  upon  this,  made  a  stand,  sup- 
posing the  enemy  would  come  to  close  quarters  with  them, 
because  their  number  was  but  small.  The  Parthians,  how- 
ever, only  formed  a  line  of  their  heavy-armed  cavalry  oppo- 
site their  adversaries,  and  then  ordered  their  irregulars  to  gal- 
lop round,  and  beat  up  the  sand  and  dust  in  such  a  manner, 
that  the*  Romans  could  scarce  either  see  or  speak  for  the  clouds 

*  It  was  their  common  method,  not  to  stand  a  pitched  battle  with  troops  that 
were  in  any  degree  their  match.  In  retreating  and  advancing,  as  occasion 
required,  they  knew  the  advantage  they  had  in  the  swiftness  of  their  horses, 
and  in  the  excellence  of  their  archers. 

I  It  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  Romai}  nan^e  Megabacchus  could  be  the  cor- 
ruption of. '  Xylander  tells  us,  he  found  in  an  old  translation,  CTiei.  Planctia. 
Probably  that  translator  might  have  the  authority  of  some  manuscript. 
VOL.    II.  3  p 
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of  it.  Besides,  the  latter  were  drawn  up  in  so  smaU  a  compass, 
and  pressed  so  close  upon  each  other,  that  they  were  a  very 
fair  mark  for  the  enemy.  Their  death,  too,  was  lin^eping. 
They  rolled  about  in  agonies  of  pain,  widi  the  arrows  sticking 
in  them,  and  before  they  died,  endeavoured  to  pull  out  the 
barbed  points  which  were  entangled  within  their  veins  and 
sinews ;  an  eflfort  that  served  only  to  enlarge  their  wounds  and 
add  to  their  torture. 

Many  died  in  this  miserable  manner,  and  those  who  survived 
were  not  fit  for  action.  When  Publius*  desired  them  to  at- 
tack the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  they  showed  him  their  hands 
nailed  to  their  shields,  and  their  feet  fastened  to  the  ground, 
so  that  they  could  neither  fight  nor  fly.  He,  therefore,  en- 
couraged his  cavalr}%  and  advanced  with  great  vigour  to  the 
charge.  But  the  dispute  was  by  no  means  upon  an  equality, 
either  in  respect  of  attack  or  defence.  For  his  men  had  only 
weak  and  short  javelins  to  attempt  the  Parthian  cuirasses, 
which  were  made  either  of  raw  hides  or  steel ;  while  the 
enemy's  strong  pikes  could  easily  make  an  ipipression  upon  the 
naked  or  light-armed  Gauls.  These  were  the  troops  in  which 
he  placed  his  chief  confidence ;  and,  indeed,  he  worked  won- 
ders with  them.  They  laid  hold  on  the  pikes  of  the  barbarians, 
and  grappling  with  them,  pulled  them  from  their  horses,  and 
threw  them  on  the  ground,  where  they  could  scarce  stir,  by 
reason  of  the  weight  of  their  armour.  Many  of  them  even 
quitted  their  own  horses,  and  getting  under  those  of  the  Par- 
thians,  wounded  them  in  the  belly ;  upon  which  the  horses, 
mad  with  pain,  plunged  and  threw  their  riders,  and  treading 
them  under  foot  along  with  the  enemy,  at  last  fell  down  dead 
upon  both.  What  went  hardest  against  the  Gauls,  was  heat 
and  thirst,  for  they  had  not  been  accustomed  to  either.  And 
they  lost  most  of  their  horses,  by  advancing  furiously  against 
the  enemy's  pikes. 

They  had  now  no  resource,  but  to  retire  to  their  infantry, 
and  to  carr)'  off  young  Crassus,  who  was  much  wounded.  But 
happening  to  see  a  hill  of  sand  by  the  way,  they  retired  to  it ; 
and  having  placed  their  horses  in  the  middle,  they  locked 
their  shields  together  all  round,  imagining  that  would  prove 
the  best  defence  against  the  barbarians.  It  hap{>ened,  however, 
quite  otherwise.  While  they  were  upon  plain  ground,  the 
foremost  ranks  afforded  some  sKelter  to  tnose  behind  ^  but 
upon  an  eminence,  the  unevenness  of  the  ground  showed  one 
above  another ;  and  those  behind,  higher  than  those  before, 
so  that  there  was  no  chance  for  any  of  them  to  escape  ;  they 
fell  promiscuously,  lamenting  their  inglorious  fate,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  exerting  themselves  to  the  last. 

•Voung  Crassus. 
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Young  Crassus  had  with  him  twQ  Greeks,  named  Hierony* 
mu8  and  Nichomachus,  who  had  settled  in  that  country^  in  the 
town  of  Carrae.  These  advised  him  to  retire  with  them,  and 
to  make  his  escape  to  Ischnae,  a  city  which  had  adopted  the 
Roman  interests,  and  was  at  no  great  distance.  But  he  an- 
swered,— ^^  There  was  no  death,  however  dreadful,  the  fear  of 
which  could  make  him  leave  so  many  brave  men  dying  for  his 
sake.''  At  the  same  time  he  desired  them  to  save  themselves, 
and  then  embraced  and  dismissed  them.  As  his  own  hand 
was  transfixed  with  an  arrow,  and'he  could  not  use  it,  he  offered 
his  side  to  his  armour-bearer,  and  ordered  him  to  strike  the 
blow.  Censorinus  is  said  to  have  died  in  the  same  manner. 
As  for  Meeabacchus,  he  despatched  himself  with  his  own  hand, 
and  die  other  principal  oflBcers  followed  his  example.  The 
rest  fell  by  the  Parthian  pikes,  after  they  had  defended  them- 
selves gallantly  to  the  last.  The  enemy  did  not  make  above 
five  hundred  prisoners. 

When  they  had  cut  off  the  head  of  young  Crassus,  they 
*  marched  with  it<o  his  father,  whose  affairs  were  in  this  pos- 
ture. After  he  had  ordered  his  son  to  charge  the  Parthians, 
news  was  brought  him  that  they  fled  with  great  precipitation, 
and  that  the  Romans  pursued  them  with  equal  vivacity.  He 
perceived,  also,  that  on  his  side  the  enemy's  operations  were 
comparatively  feeble ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  them  were  then 
gone  ^ter  his  son.  Hereupon  he  recovered  his  spirits  in  some 
degree,  and  drew  his  forces  back  to  some  higher  ground,  ex- 
pecting every  moment  his  son's  return  from  the  pursuit. 

Publius  had  sent  several  messengers  to  inform  him  of  his 
danger :  but  the  first  had  fallen,  in  with  the  barbarians,  and 
were  cut  in  pieces ;  and  the  last  having  escaped  with  great 
difficulty,  told  him  his  son  was  lost,  if  he  had  not  large  and 
immediate  succours.  Crassus  was  so  distracted  by  differ- 
ent passions,  that  he  could  not  form  any  rational  scheme. 
On  the  one  hand,  he  was  afraid  of  sacrificing  the  whole  army, 
and  on  the  other,  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  his  son ;  but 
at  last  he  resolved  to  march  to  his  assistance. 

Mean  time,  the  enemy  advanced  with  loud  shduts  and  songs 
of  victory,  which  made  them  appear  more  terrible  ;  and  all  the 
drums  bellowing  again  in  the  ears  of  the  Romans,  gave  the 
notice  of  another  engagement.  The  Parthians  coming  forward 
with  the  head  of  PubUus  upon  a  spear,  demanded,  in  the  most 
contemptuous  msinner,  whether  they  knew  the  family  and 
parents  of  the  young  man.  "  For,"  said  they,  "  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  so  brave  and  gallant  a  youth  should  be  son  of 
Crassus,  the  greatest  dastard,  and  the  meanest  wretch  in  the 
world." 

This  spectacle  broke  the  spirits  of  the  Romans  more  than  all 
the  calamities  they  had  met  with.     Instead  of  exciting  them 
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to  revenge,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  produced  a  faor* 
ror  and  tremor  which  ran  through  the  whole  army.  Never-' 
theless,  Crassus,  on  this  melancholy  occasion,  behaved  widi 
greater  magnanimity  than  he  had  ever  shown  before.  He 
marched  up  and  down  the  ranks,  and  cried« — ^^  Romans,  this 
loss  is  mine.  The  fortunes  and  glory  of  Rome  stand  safe 
and  undiminished  in  you.  If  you  have  any  pity  for  me,  who 
am  bereaved  of  the  best  of  sons,  show  it  in  your  resentment 
against  the  enemy.  Put  an  end  to  their  triumph  ;  avenge  their 
cruelty.  Be  not  astonished  at  this  loss;  they  must  always 
have  something  to  suffer,  who  aspire  to  great  things.  Lu- 
cuUus  did  not  pull  down  Tigranes,  nor  Scipio  Antiocfaus, 
without  some  expense  of  blood.  Our  ancestors  lost  a  thou- 
sand ships  before  they  reduced  Sicily,  and  many  great  officers 
and  generals  in  Italy;  but  no  previous  loss  prevented  their  sub- 
duing the  conquerors.  For  it  was  not  by  her  good  fortune, 
but  by  the  perseverance  and  fortitude  with  which  she  com- 
bated adversity,  that  Rome  has  risen  to  her  present  height  of 
power." 

Crassus,  though  he  thus  endeavoured  to  animate  his  troops, 
did  not  find  many  to  listen  to  him  with  pleasure.  He  was 
sensible  their  depression  still  continued,  when  he  ordered 
them  to  shout  for  the  battle ;  for  their  shout  was  feeble,  lan- 
guid, and  unequal,  while  that  of  the  barbarians  was  bold  and 
strong.  When  the  attack  began,  the  light-armed  cavalry,  taking 
the  Romans  in  flank,  galled  them  with  their  arrows  ;  while  the 
heavy-armed,  charging  them  in  front  with  their  pikes,  drove 
them  into  a  narrow  space.  Some,  indeed,  to  avoid  a  more 
painful  death  from  the  arrows,  advanced  with  the  resolution 
of  despair,  but  did  not  do  much  execution.  All  the  advan- 
tage they  had  was,  that  they  were  speedily  despatched  by  the 
large  wounds  they  received  from  the  broad  heads  of  the 
enemy's  strong  pikes,  which  they  pushed  with  such  violence^ 
that  they  often  pierced  through  two  men  at  once.* 
.  The  fight  continued  in  this  manner  all  day ;  and  when  the 
barbarians  came  to  retire,  they  said, — ^*'  They  would  g^ve 
Crassus  one  night  to  bewail  his  son ;  if  he  did  not  in  the  mean 
time  consider  better,  and  rather  choose  to  go  and  surrender 
himself  to  Arsaces  than  be  carried."  Then  they  sat  down 
near  the  Roman  army,  and  passed  the  night  in  great  satisfac- 
tion, hoping  to  finish  the  affair  the  next  day. 

It  was  a  melancholy  and  dreadful  night  to  the  Romans. 
They  took  no  care  to  burj*^  the  dead,  nor  any  notice  of  the 
wounded,  many  of  whom  were  expiring  in  great  agonies. 
Every  man  had  his  own  fate  to  deplore.     That  fate  appeared 

•  There  is  nothings  incredible  in  this,  for  it  is  frequently  done  by  the  Tar- 
tars  in  the  same  mode  pf  fi^^hting^  at  this  day. 
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inevitable,  whether  they  remained  where  they  were  or  threw 
themselves  in  the  night  into  that  boundless  plain.  They  found 
a  great  objection  too  against  retiring,  in  the  wounded  ;  who 
would  retard  their  flight,  if  they  attempted  to  carry  them  off, 
and  alarm  the  enemy  with  their  cries,  if  they  were  left  behind. 

As  for  Crassus,  though  they  believed  him  the  cause  of  all 
their  miseries,  they  wanted  him  to  make  his  appearance  and 
speak  to  them.  But  he  had  covered  his  head,  chosen  darkness 
for  his  companion,  and  stretched  himself  upon  the  ground.  A 
sad  example  to  the  vulgar  of  the  instability  of  fortune ;  and  to 
men  of  deeper  thought,  of  the  effects  of  rashness  and  ill-placed 
ambition.  Not  contented  with  being  the  first  and  greatest 
among  many  millions  of  men,  he  had  considered  himself  in  a 
mean  light,  because  there  were  two  above  him. 

Octavius,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  and  Cassius,  endeavoured 
to  raise  him  from  the  ground,  and  console  him,  but  found  that 
he  gave  himself  entirely  up  to  despair.  They  then,  by  their 
OMm  authority,  summoned  the  centurions  and  other  officers  to 
a  council  of  war,  in  which  it  was  resolved  that  they  should 
retire.  Accordingly  they  began  to  do  so  without  sound  of 
trumpet,  and  silently  enough  at  first.  But  when  the  sick  and 
wounded  perceived  that  they  were  going  to  be  deserted,  their 
doleful  cries  and  lamentations  filled  the  whole  army  with  con- 
fusion and  disorder.  Still  greater  terror  seized  them  as  they 
proceeded,  the  foremost  troops  imagining  that  those  behind 
were  enemies.  They  often  missed  their  way,  often  stopped  to 
put  themselves  in  some  order,  or  to  take  some  of  the  wounded 
off  the  beasts  of  burden,  and  put  others  on. — ^By  these  things 
they  lost  a  great  deal  of  time  ;  insomuch  that  Ignatius  only, 
who  made  the  best  of  his  way  with  three  hundred  horse,  ar- 
rived at  Carrse  about  midnight.  He  saluted  the  guards  in 
Latin,  and  when  he  perceived  they  heard  him,  he  bid  them  go 
and  tell  Coponius,  who  commanded  there,  that  Crassus  had 
fought  a  great  battle  with  the  Parthians.  Then,  without  ex- 
plaining himself  farther,  or  acquainting  them  who  he  was,  he 
made  off  as  fast  as  possible  to  Zeugma  ;  by  which  means  he 
saved  himself  and  his  troop ;  but  at  the  same  time,  was  much 
blamed  for  deserting  his  general. 

However,  Crassus  found  his  advantage  in  the  hint  given  to 
Coponius.  That  officer,  considering  that  the  hurry  and  confu- 
sion with  which  the  message  was  delivered,  betokened  no  good, 
ordered  his  men  to  arm ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  apprised  that 
Crassus  was  marching  that  way,  he  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
conducted  his  army  into  the  town. 

Though  the  Parthians  in  the  night  perceived  the  flight  of  the 
Romans,  they  did  not  pursue  them ;  but  at  break  of  day  they 
fell  upon  those  that  were  left  in  the  camp,  and  despatched  them, 
to  the  number  of  four  thousand.  The  cavalry  also  picked  up 
many  others  who  were  straggling  upon  the  plain.     One  of  the 
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RoRum  officers^  named  Varguntiiius,had  wandered  in  the  nig^c 
From  the  main  body  with  four  cohorts,  was  found  next  morn- 
ing posted  upon  a  hill.  The  barbarians  surrounded  the  little 
corps,  and  killed  them  all,  except  twenty  men.  These  made 
their  way  through  the  enemy  sword  in  hand,  who  let  them 
pass,  and  they  arrived  safe  at  Carrse. 

A  rumour  was  now  brought  to  Surena,  that  Crassus  with 
the  best  of  his  officers  and  troops  had  escs^ed,  and  that  those 
who  had  retired  into  Carre  were  only  a  mixed  multitude  not 
worth  his  notice.  He  was  afraud,  therefore,  that  he  had  lost 
the  fruits  of  his  victory ;  but  not  being  absolutely  certain,  he 
wanted  better  information,  in  order  to  determine  whether  he 
should  besiege  Carrae,  or  pursue  Crassus,  wherever  he  might 
have  fled.  For  this  purpose  he  despatched  an  interpreter  to  the 
walls,  who  was  to  call  Crassus  or  Cassius  in  Latin,  and  tell 
them  that  Surena  demanded  a  conference.  As  soon  as  the 
business  of  the  interpreter  was  made  known  to  Crassus,  he  ac- 
cepted the  proposal.  And  not  long  after,  certain  Arabians  ar- 
rived from  the  same  quarter,  who  knew  Crassus  and  Cassius 
well,  having  been  in  the  Roman  camp  before  the  battle.  These 
seeing  Cassius  upon  the  walls  told  him, — "  Surena  was  ready 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  them,  on  condition  they  would  be 
upon  terms  of  friendship  with  the  king  his  master,  and  gtve  up 
Mesopotamia  :  for  he  thought  this  more  advantageous  to  both, 
than  coming  to  extremities."  Cassius  embraced  the  overture, 
and  demanded  that  the  time  and  place  might  be  fixed  for  an  in- 
terview between  Surena  and  Crassus  ;  which  the  Arabians  un- 
dertook for,  and  then  rode  oflp. 

Surena,  delighted  to  find  that  the  Romans  were  in  a  place  where 
they  might  benesieged,  led  his  Parthians  against  them  the  next 
day.  These  barbarians  treated  them  with  p*eat  insolence,  and 
told  them,  if  they  wanted  either  peace  or  truce^they  might  deli- 
ver up  Crassus  and  Cassius  bound.  The  Romans,  gready 
afflicted  at  finding  themselves  so  imposed  upon,  told  Crassus 
he  must  give  up  his  distant  and  vain  hopes  ot  succour  from  the 
Armenians,  and  resolve  upon  flight.  This  resolution  ought  to 
have  been  concealed  from  all  the  inhabitants  of  Carrae  till  die 
moment  it  was  put  in  execution.  But  Crassus  revealed  it  to 
Andromachus,  one  of  the  most  perfidious  amongst  them, 
whom  he  also  chose  for  his  guide.  From  this  traitor  the  Par- 
thians learned  every  step  that  was  taken. 

As  it  was  not  their  custom,  nor  consequently  very  practi- 
cable for  them  to  fight  in  the  night,  and  it. was  in^  the  night  that 
Crassus  marched  out,  Andromachus  contrived  that  they  might 
not  be  far  behind.  With  this  view  he  artfully  led  the  Romans 
sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another,  and  at  last  entangled 
them  among  deep  marshes  and  ditches,  where  it  was  difficult 
to  get  either  forward  or  backward.    There  were  several  who 
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conjectured  from  this  shifting  and  turning,  that  Andromachus 
had  some  ill  design,  and  therefore  refused  to  follow  him  any 
farther.  As  for  Cassius,  he  returned  to  Carrse ;  and  when  his 
guides,  who  were  Arabians,  advised  him  to  wait  till  the  moon 
had  passed  the  Scorpion,  he  answered, — ^"^  I  am  more  afraid  of 
the  Sagittary,'**  Then  making  the  best  of  his  way,  he  got  into 
Assyria  with  five  hundred  horse.  Others,  finding  faithful 
guides,  reached  the  mountains  of  Sinnaca,  and  were  perfectly 
secure  before  it  was  light.  These,  about  five  thousand  in 
number,  were  under  the  conduct  of  Octavius,  a  man  of  great 
merit  and  honour. 

Mean  time,  day  overtook  Crassus,  while,  through  the  trea- 
chery of  Andromachus,  he  was  wandering  in  bogs  and  other 
impracticable  ground.  He  had  with  him  only  four  cohorts  of 
infantry,  a  very  small  number  of  horse,  and  five  lictors.  At 
length  he  regained  the  road  with  much  labour  and  difficulty ; 
but  by  this  time  the  enemy  was  coming  up.  He  was  not  above 
twelve  furlongs  behind  the  corps  under  Octavius.  However, 
as  he  could  not  join  him,  all  he  could  do  was,  to  retire  to  a 
hill,  not  so  secure  against  cavalry  as  Sinnaca,  but  situated 
under  those  mountains,  and  connected  with  them  by  a  long 
ridge  which  ran  through  the  plain.  Octavius,  therefore,  could 
see  the  danger  Crassus  was  m,  and  he  immediately  ran  down 
with  a  small  band  to  his  assistance.  Upon  this  the  rest,  re- 
proaching themselves  for  staying  behind,  descended  from  the 
neights,  and  falling  upon  tj^he  Parthiaas,  drove  them  from  the 
hill.  Then  they  took  Crassus  ii;^  the  midst  of  them,  and  fenc- 
ing him  with  their  shields,  boldly  declared,  that  no  Parthian 
arrow  should  touch  their  general  while  any  of  them  were  left 
alive. 

Surena  now  perceiving  that  the  Parthians  were  less  vigor- 
ous in  their  attacks,  and  that  if  night  came' on,  and  the  Romans 
gained  the  mountains,  they  would  be  entirely  out  of  his  reach, 
formed  a  stratagem  to  get  Crassus  into  his  hands.  He  dis- 
missed some  of  his  prisoners,  after  they  had  heard  the  conver- 
sation of  the  Parthian  soldiers,  who  had  been  instructed  to 
say,  that  the  king  did  not  want  perpetual  war  with  the  Ro- 
mans, but  had  rather  renew  the  friendship  and  alliance  by  his 
generous  treatment  of  Crassus.  After  this  manoeuvre,  the  bar- 
barians withdrew  from  the  combat,  and  Surena,  with  a  few  of 
his  principal  officers,  advancing  gently  to  the  hill,  where  he 
unstrung  his  bow,  and  offering  his  hand,  invited  Crassus  to  an 
agreement.  He  said,—"  The  king  had  hitherto,  contrary  to 
his  inclinations,  given  proofs  of  his  power,  but  now  he  would 
with  pleasure  show  his  moderation  and  clemency,  in  coming 
to  terms  with  the  Romans,  and  suffering  them  to  depart  in 
peace.*' 

*  AUuding  to  the  Parthian  archers. 
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The  troops  received  this  proposal  of  Surena  with  joy.  But 
Crassus,  whose  errors  had  all  been  owing  to  the  Parthian 
treachery  and  deceit,  and  thought  this  suddeh  change  in  their 
V.  behaviour  a  very  suspicious  circumstance,  did  not  accept  the 
overture,  but  stood  deliberating.  Hereupon  the  soldiers  raised 
a  great  outcry,  and  bade  him  go  down.  Then  they  proceeded 
to  insults  and  reproaches,  telling  him, — ^^  He  was  very  willing 
to  expose  them  to  the  weapons  of  the  Parthians,  but  did  not 
dare  to  meet  them  himself,  when  they  had  laid  down  their 
,     arms,  and  wanted  only  a  friendly  conference." 

At  first  he  had  recourse  to  entreaties,  and  represented,  that 
if  they  would  but  hold  out  the  remainder  of  the  day,  they  might 
in  the  night  gain  the  mountains  and  rocks,  which  would  be  in- 
accessible to  cavalry.  At  the  same  time,  he  pointed  to  the 
way,  and  begged  of  them  not  to  forego  the  hopes  of  safety, 
when  they  had  it  so  near.  But  when  he  found  they  received 
his  address  with  anger,  and  clashing  their  arms  in  a  menacing 
manner,  he  was  terrified, and  began  to  go;  only  turning  round 
a  moment  to  speak  these  few  words : — ^*'  You  Octavius,  and 
you  Petronius,  and  all  you  Roman  officers  that  are  present, 
are  witnesses  of  the  necessity  I  am  under  to  take  this  step,  and 
conscious  of  the  dishonour  and  violence  I  suffer.  But,  when 
you  are  safe,  pray  tell  the  world  that  I  was  deceived  by  the 
enemy,  and  not  that  I  was  abandoned  by  my  countrymen." 

However,  Octavius  and  Petronius  would  not  stay  behind ; 
they  descended  the  hill  with  him.  His  lictbrs,  too,  would 
haVe  followed,  but  he  sent  them  back.  The  first  persons  that 
met  him,  on  the  part  of  the  barbarians,  were  two  Greeks  of  the 
half  breed.  They  dismounted,  and  made  Crassus  a  low  re* 
verence,  and  addressing  him  in  Greek,  desired  he  would  send 
some  of  his  people  to  see  that  Surena  and  his  company  came 
unarmed,  and  without  any  weapons  concealed  about  them. 
Crassus  answered, — ^^  That  if  his  life  had  been  of  any  account 
with  him,  he  should  not  have  trusted  himself  in  their  hands." 
Nevertheless,  he  sent  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Roscius, 
before  him,  to  inquire  upon  what  footing,  and  how  many  of 
each  side  were  to  meet.  Surena  detained  those  messengers, 
and  advanced  in  person  with  his  principal  officers  on  horse- 
back. "  What  is  this,"  said  he,  "  I  behold?  A  Roman  ge- 
neral on  foot,  when  we  are  on  horseback  ?"  Then  he*  ordered 
a  horse  to  be  brought  for  him.  But  Crassus  answered, — 
"  There  was  no  error  on  either  side,  since  each  came  to  treat 
after  the  manner  of  his  country." — ^'^Then,"  said  Surena, 
**  from  this  moment  there  shall  be  peace  and  an  alliance  be- 
tween Orodes  and  the  Romans;  but  tHe  treaty  must  be  signed 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates ;  for  you  Romans  remember 
your  agreements  very  ill."  Then  he  offered  him  his  hand ; 
and  when  Crassus  would  have  sent  for  a  horse,  he  told  him, — 
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•'  There  was  no  need;  the  king  would  supply  him  with  one." 
At  the  same  time,  a  horse  was  brought  witn  furniture  of  gold, 
and  the  equerries  having  mounted  Crassus,  began  to  drive  him 
forward.  Octavius  then  laid  hold  on  the  bridle;^  in  which  he 
was  followed  by  Petronius,  a  legionary  tribune.  *  Afterwards 
the  rest  of  the  Romans  who  attended,  endeavoured  to  stop  the 
hcHTse,  and  to  draw  off  those  who  pressed  upon  Crassus  on 
each  side.  A  scufBe  and  tumult  ensued,  which  ended  in  blows. 
Thereupon  Octavius  drew  his  sword,  and  killed  one  of  the 
Parthian  grooms ;  and  another  coming  behind  Octavius,  des- 
patched him.  Petronius,  who  had  no  arms  to  defend  him^ 
received  a  stroke  on  his  breast-plate,  but  leaped  from  his  horse 
unwounded.  Crassus  was  killed  by  a  Parthian  named  Po- 
maxsethres  ;*  though  some  say,  another  despatched  him,  and 
Pomaxsethres  cut  off  his  head  and  right  hand.  Indeed,  all 
these  circumstances  must  be  rather  from  conjecture  than  know- 
ledge. For  part  of  those  who  attended,  were  slain  in  attemptr 
ing  to  defend  Crassus,  and  the  rest  had  run  up  the  hill  on  the 
first  alarm. 

After  this,  the  Parthians  went  and  addressed  themselves  to 
the  troops  at  the  top.  They  told  them,  Crassus  had  met  with 
the  reward  his  injustice  deserved ;  but,  as  for  them,  Surena 
desired  they  would  come  down  boldly,  for  they  had  nothing 
to  fear.  Upon  this  promise,  some  went  down  and  surren- 
dered themselves.  Others  attempted  to  get  oflF  in  the  night ; 
but  very  few  of  those  escaped.  The  rest  were  hunted  by  the 
Arabians,  and  either  taken  or  put  to  the  sword.  It  is  said, 
that  in  all  there  were  twenty  thousand  killed,  and  ten  thousand 
made  prisoners. 

Surena  sent  the  head  and  hand  to  Orodes  in  Armenia ;  notf- 
wi^thstanding  which,  he  ordered  his  messengers  to  give  it  out 
at  Seleucia,  that  he  was  bringing  Crassus  alive.  Pursuant  to 
this  report,  he  prepared  a  kind  of  mock  procession,  which  by 
way  of  ridicule,  he  called  triumph.  Caius  Pacianus,  who,  of 
all  the  prisoners,  most  resemblf  d  Crassus,  was  dressed  in  a 
rich  robe  in  the  Parthian  fashion,  and  instructed  to  answer  to 
the  name  of  Crassus,  and  title  of  general.  Thus  accoutred,  he 
marched  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  the  Romans.  Before 
him  marched  the  trumpets  and  lictors,  mounted  upon  camels. 
Upon  the  rods  were  suspended  empty  purses,  and,  on  the  axes, 
heads  of  the  Romans  newly  cut  off.  Behind  came  the  Seleu- 
cian  courtesans  with  music,  singing  scurrilous  and  farcical 
songs  upon  the  effeminacy  and  cowardice  of  Crassus. 

These  things  were  to  amuse  the  populace.  But  after  all  the 
farce  was  over,  Surena  assembled  the  senate  of  Seleucia  and 

*  Appian  caUs  him  Haxsrthres,  and  in  some  copies  of  Plutarch,  he  u  called 
Azathres. 
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produced  the  obscene  books  of  Aristides,  called  Milestacs. 
Kar  was  this  a  groundless  invention  to  blacken  the  Romans ; 
for  the  books  being  really  found  in  the  baggage  oi  Rusuus,* 
gave  Surena  an  excellent  opportunity  to  say  many  sharp  and 
satirical  things  of  the  Romans,  who,  even  in  the  time  of  war, 
could  not  refrain  from  such  libidinous  actions  and  abominable 
books. 

'I'his  scene  put  the  Seleucians  in  mind  of  the  wise  remark  of 
Asop.  They  saw  Surena  had  put  the  Milesian  obscenities  in 
the  fore  part  of  the  wallet,  and  behind  they  beheld  a  Parthian 
8ybaris,t  with  a  long  train  of  carriages  full  of  harlots  ;  inso- 
much, that  his  army  resembled  the  serpents  called  scytqbt. 
Fierce  and  formidable  in  its  head,  it  presented  nothing  bat 
pikes,  artiller}"^,  and  war  horses ;  while  the  tail,  ridiculously 
enough  exhibited  prostitutes,  musical  instruments,  and  nights 
spent  in  singing  and  riot  with  those  women.  Rustius  on- 
doubtecU]^  was  to  blame,  but  it  was  an  impudent  thing  in  the 
Parthians  to  censure  the  Milesiacs,  when  many  of  the  Arsa- 
cidse  who  filled  the  throne,  were  sons  of  Milesian  or  Ionian 
courtesans. 

During  these  transactions,  Orodes  was  reconcikd  to  Arta- 
vasdes  the  Armenian,  and  had  agreed  to  a  marriage  between* 
that  prince's  sister  and  his  son  Pacorus.  On  this  occasion, 
the}-  freely  went  to  each  other^s  entertainments,  in  which  many 
of  the  Greek  tragedies  were  presented*  For  Orodes  was  not 
unversed  in  the  Grecian  literature ;  and  Artavasdes  had  written 
tragedies  himself,  as  well  as  orations  and  histories,  some  of 
which  are  still  extant.  In  one  of  these  entertainments,  while 
they  were  yet  at  table,  the  head  of  Crassus  was  brought  to  the 
door.  Jason,  a  tragedian  of  the  city  of  Tralles,was  rehears- 
ing the  Bacchse  of  Euripides,  and  the  tragical  adventures  of 
Pentheus  and  Agave.  Ail  the  company  were  expressing  their 
adiraration  of  the  pieces,  when  Sillaces  entering  the  apartment, 
prostrated  him&elf  before  the  king,  and  laid  the  head  of  Cras- 
sus at  his  feet.  The  Parthians  welcomed  it  with  acclamations 
of  joy,  and  the  attendants,  by  the  king^s  order,  placed  Sillaces 
at  the  table.  Hereupon,  Jason  gave  one  of  the  actors  the  habit 
of  Pentht'us,  in  which  he  had  appeared  ;  and  putting  on  that  of 
Agave,  with  the  frantic  air,  and  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  bac- 
chanal, sung  that  part,  where  Agave  presents  the  head  of  Pen- 
theus upon  her  thyrsus,  fancying  it  to  be  that  of  a  3roung 
lion  :— 

Well  are  our  toils  repud :  On  yonder  moontjin 
We  pierced  the  lordly  savage. 


*  One  of  the  Bodleian  manuteripts  has  it  Ropcius. 

I  Sybaria  Was  a  towa  in  Locania,  famous  for  Ita  luxury  and  effeminacy. 
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Finding  the  compsiny  extremely  delighted,  he  went  on:  The 
chorus  asks, — 

"  Who  gave  the  glorious  blow  f" 

Agave  answers, — 

*'  Mine,  mine  is  the  prize." 

Pomaxsethres,  who  was  sitting  at  the  table,  upon  hearing  this, 
started  up,  and  would  have  taken  the  hefid  from  Jason,  insisting 
that  that  part  belonged  to  him,  and  not  to  the  actor.  The 
king,  highly  diverted,  made  Pomaxsethres  the  presenls  usual 
on  such  occasions,  and  rewarded  Jason  with  a  talent.  The 
expedition  of  Crassus  was  a  real  tragedy,  and  such  was  the 
exodium,"*  or  farce,  after  it. 

However,  the  Divine  Justice  punished  Orodes  for  his  cru- 
elty, and  Surena  for  his  perjur}'.  Orodes,  envying  the  glory 
Surena  had  acquired,  put  him  to  death  soon  after.  And  that 
prince,  having  lost  his  son  Pacorus  in  a  battle  with  the  Ro^ 
mans,  fell  into  a  languishing  disorder,  which  turned  to  a 
dropsy.  His  second  son,  Phraates,  took  the  opportunity  to 
give  him  aconite.  But  finding  the  poison  worked  only  upon 
the  watery  humour,  and  was  carrying  off  the  disease  with  it> 
he  took  a  shorter  method,  and  strangled  him  with  his  own 
hands.f 

*  ExodiuB,  in  its  original  sense,  signified  the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  the 
catastrophe  c£  a  tragedy ;  and  it  retained  that  sense  among  the  Greeks.  But 
when  the  Romans  began  to  act  their  light  satirical  pieces  (of  which  they 
had  always  been  very  fond)  after  their  tragedies,  they  applied  the  term  to 
^ose  pieces. 

f  There  have  been  more  execrable  characters,  but  there  is  not,  perhaps,  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  one  more  contemptible  than  that  of  Crassus.  His 
ruling  passion  was  the  most  sordid  lust  of  wealth ;  and  the  whole  of  his  con- 
duct, political,  popular,  and  military,  was  subservient  to  this.  If  at  any  time 
he  gave  into  public  munificence,  it  was  with  him  no  more  than  a  species  of 
commerce.  By  thus  treating  tlie  people,  he  was  laying  out  his  money  in  the 
purchase  of  provinces.  When  Syria  fell  to  his  lot,  the  transports  he  discovared, 
sprung  not  from  the  great  ambition  of  carrying  the  Roman  eagles  over  the 
«ast.  l*hev  were  nothing  more  than  the  joy  of  a  miser,  when  he  stumbles' 
upon  a  hidden  treasure.  Dazzled  with  the  prospect  of  barbarian  gold,  he 
grasped  with  eagerness,  a  command  for  which  he  had  no  adequate  capacity. 
We  find  him  embarrassed  by  the  slightest  difficulties  in  his  military  operations^ 
and,  when  his  obstinacy  would  permit  him,  taking  his  measures  from  the  advice 
of  his  lieutenants.  We  look  with  indignation  on  the  Roman  squadrons  stand- 
ing, by  has  dispositions,  as  a  mark  for  the  Parthian  archers,  and  incapable  of 
acting  either  on  the  ofFensive  or  the  defensive.  The  Romans  could  not  be 
ignorailt  of  the  Parthian  method  of  attacking  and  retreating,  wlien  they  had 
before  spent  so  much  time  in  Armenia.  The  fame  of  their  cavalry  could  not 
be  unknown  in  a  country  where  it  was  so  much  dreaded.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  first  business  of  the  Roman  general  to  avoid  those  countries  which  might 
give  them  any  advantage  in  the  equestrian  action.  But  the  hot  scent  of 
eastern  treasure,  made  him  a  dupe  even  to  the  policy  of  the  barbarians;  and 
to  arrive  at  this'the  nsareit  vay^  he  sacrificed  the  Ures  of  thirty  thoussnd 
Romans.    - 
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One  of  the  first  things  that  occurs  in  this  comparison,  is, 
that  Nicias  gained  his  wealth  in  a  less  exceptionable  manner 
than  Crassus.     The  working  of  mines,  indeed,  does  not  seem 
very  suitable  tb  a  man  of  Nicias'  character,  where  the  persons 
employed  are  commonly  malefactors  or  barbarians,  some  of 
which  work  in  fetters,  till  the  damps  and  unwholesome  air  put 
an  end  to  their  being. — But  it  is  comparatively  an  honourable 
pursuit,  when  put  in  parallel  with  getting  an  estate  by  the  con* 
fiscation  of  Sylla,  or  by  buying  houses  in  the  midst  of  fires. 
Yet  Crassus  dealt  as  often  in  these  things  as  he  did  in  agri* 
culture  and  usury.     As  to  the  other  matters  which  he  was 
censured  for,  and  which  be  denied,  namely,  his  making  money 
of  his  vote  in  the  senate,  his  extorting  it  from  the  allies,  his 
overreaching  silly  women  by  flattery,  and  his  undertaking  the 
defence  of  ill  men ;  nothing  like  these  things  were  ever  im- 
puted by  Slander  herself  to  Nicias.     As  to  his  wasting  his 
money  upon  those  who  made  a  trade  of  impeachments,  to  pre- 
vent their  doing  him  any  harm,  it  was  a  circumstance  which 
exposed  him  to  ridicule ;  and  unworthy,  perhaps,  of  the  cha- 
racters of  Pericles  and  Aristides  ;  but  necessary  for  him,  who 
had  a  timidiur  in  his  nature.     It  was  a  thing  which  Lycurgus 
the  orator  afterwards  made  a  merit  of  to  the  people :  when 
censured  for  having  bought  off  one  of  these  trading  informers, 
— '*  I  rejoice,''  said  he,  "  that  after  being  so  long  employed  in 
'  the  administration,  I  am  discovered  to  have  given  money,  and 
have  taken  it." 

As  to  their  expenses,  Nicias  appears  to  have  been  more 
public-spirited  in  his.  His  offering  to  the  gods,  and  the  games 
and  tragedies  with  which  he  entertained  the  people,  were  so 
many  proofs  of  noble  and  generous  sentiments.  It  is  true,  all 
that  Nicias  laid  out  in  this  manner,  and  indeed,  his  whole 
estate,  amounted  only  to  a  small  part  of  what  Crassus  expend- 
ed at  once,  in  entertaining  so  many  myriads  of  men,  and  sup- 
plying them  with  bread  afterwards.  But  it  would  be  very 
strange  to  me,  if  there  should  be  any  one  who  does  not  per- 
ceive that  this  vice  is  nothing  but  an  inequality  and  incon- 
sistency of  character;  particularly  when  he  sees  men  laying 
out  that  money  in  an  honourable  n^anner,  which  they  have 
got  dishonourably.     So  much  with  regard  to  their  riches. 
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If  we  consider  their  behaviour  in  the  administration,  we 
Bhall  not  find  in  Nicias  any  instance  of  cunning,  injustice, 
violence,  or  effrontery.  On  the  contrary,  he  suffered  Alcibi- 
ades  to  impose  upon  him,  and  he  was  modest,  or  rather  timid, 
in  his  applications  to  the  people.  Whereas  Crassus,  in  turn- 
ing from  his  friends  to  his  enemies,  and  back  again,  if  his  in- 
terest required  it,  is  justly  accused  of  an  illiberal  duplicity. 
Nor  could  he  deny  that  he  used  violence  to  attain  the  consul- 
ship, when  he  hired  ruffians  to  lay  their  hands  upon  Cato  and 
Domitius.  In  the  assembly  that  was  held  for  the  allgtment 
of  die  provinces,  many  were  wounded,  and  four  citizens  killed. 
Nay,  Crassus  himself  struck  a  senator,  named  Lucius  Anda- 
lius,  who  opposed  his  measures,  upon  the  face  with  his  fist  (a 
circumstance  which  escaped  us  in  his  life),  and  drove  him  out 
of  the ybrwm  covered  with  blood. 

But  if  Crassus  was  too  violent  and  tyrannical  in  his  pro- 
ceedings, Nicias  was  as  much  too  titnid.  His  poltroonery  and 
mean  submission  to  the  most  abandoned  persons  in  the  state, 
deserves  the  greatest  reproach.  Besides,  Crassus  showed  some 
magnanimity  and  dignity  of  sentiment,  in  contending,  not 
with  such  wretches  as  Cleon  and  Hyperbolus,  but  with  the 
glory  of  Csesar,  and  the  three  triumphs  of  Pompey.  In  fact, 
he  maintained  the  dispute  well  with  them  for  power,  and  in. 
the  high  honour  of  the  censorship  he  was  even  beyond  Pompey. 
For  he  who  wants  to  stand  at  the  helm,  should  not  consider 
what  may  expose  him  to  envy,  but  what  is  great  and  glorious, 
and  may,  by  its  lustre,  force  envy  to  sneak  behind.  But  if 
security  and  repose  are  to  be  consulted  above  all  things,  if  you 
are  afraid  of  Alcibiades  upon  the  rostrum,  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Pylas,  and  of  Perdiccas  in  Thrace,  then  surely,  Ni- 
cias, Athens  is  wide  enough  to  afford  you  a  comer  to  retire 
to,  where  you  may  weave  yourself  the  soft  crown  of  tran- 
quillity, as  some  of  the  philosophers  express  it.  The  love 
Nicias  had  for  peace,  was,  indeed,  a  divine  attachment,  and 
his  endeavours,  during  his  whole  administration,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war,  were  worthy  of  the  Grecian  humanity.  This 
alone  places  him  in  so  honourable  a  light,  that  Crassus  could 
not  have  been  compared  with  him,  though  he  had  made  the 
Caspian  sea  or  the  Indian  ocean,  the  boundary  of  the  Roman 
empire. 

Nevertheless,  in  a  commonwealtt^  which  retains  any  senti- 
ments of  virtue,  he  who  has  the  lead,  should  not  give  place, 
for  a  moment,  to  persons  of  no  principle  ;  he  should  entrust 
no  charge  with  those  who  want  capacity,  nor  place  any  confi- 
dence in  those  who  want  honour.  And  Nicias  certainly  did 
this  in  raising  Cleon  to  the  command  of  the  army,  a  man  who 
had  nothing  to  recommend  him,  but  his  impudence  and  his ' 
bawling  in-  the  rostrum.     On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  com- 
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mend  Crassus  for  advancing  to  action,  in  the  war  with  Spar- 
tacus,  with  more  expedition  than  prudence ;  though  his  am- 
bition had  this  excuse,  that  he  was  afraid  Pompey  would  come 
and  snatch  his  laurels  from  him,  as  Mummius  had  done  from 
Metellus  at  Corinth.  But  the  conduct  of  Nicias  was  very  ab- 
surd and  mean  spirited.*  He  would  not  give  up  to  his  enemy 
the  honour  and  trust  of  commander«ii)-chief,  while  he  could 
execute  that  charge  with  ease,  and  had  good  hopes  of  success; 
but  as  soon  as  he  saw  it  attended  with  great  danger,  he  was 
willing  to  secure  himself,  though  he  exposed  the  public  by  it. 
It  was  not  thus  Themistocles  behaved  in  the  Persian  war. 
To  prevent  the  advancement  of  a  man  to  the  command,  who 
had  neither  capacity  nor  principle,  which  he  knew  must  have 
been  the  ruin  of  his  country,  he  prevailed  with  him,  by  a  sum 
of  money,  to  give  up  his  pretensions.  And  Cato  stood  for 
the  tribuneship,  when  he  saw  it  would  involve. him  in  the 
greatest  trouble  and  danger.  On  the  contrary,  Nicias  was 
willing  enough  to  be  general,  when  he  had  only  to  go  against 
M ineo,  Cythera,  or  the  poor  Melians ;  but  if  there  was  occa* 
sion  to  fight  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  he  put  off  his  armour, 
and  entrusted  the  ship,  the  men,  the  warlike  stores,  in  short, 
the  entire  direction  of  a  war  which  required  the  most  consum* 
mate  prudence  and  experience,  to  the  ignorance  and  rashness 
of  Cleon,  in  which  he  was  not  only  unjust  to  himself  and  his 
own  honour,  but  to  the  welfare  and  safety  of  his  country. 
This  made  the  Athenians  send  him  afterwards,  contrary  to  his 
inclination,  against  Syracuse.  They  thought  it  was  not  a  con- 
viction of  the  improbability  of  success,  but  a  regard  to  bis 
own  ease,  and  a  want  of  spirit,  which  made  him  willing  to  de- 
prive them  of  the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

There  is,  however,  this  great  proof  of  his  integrity,  that 
though  he  was  perpetually  against  war,  and  always  declined 
the  command,  yet  they  failed  not  to  appoint  him  to  it  as  the 
ablest  and  best  general  they  had.  But  Crassus,  though  he  was 
for  ever  aiming  at  such  a  charge,  never  gained  one,  except  in 
the  war  with  the  gladiators ;  and  that  only  because  Pampey, 
Metellus,  and  both  the  LucuUuses  were  absent.  This  »  the 
more  remarkable,  because  Crassus  was  arrived  at  a  high  de- 
gree of  authority  and  power.  But,  it  seems,  his  best  friends 
thought  him  (as  the  comic  poet  expresses  it) 

In  all  trades  skilPd  except  tbe  trade  of  war. 

However,  this  knowledge  of  his  talents  availed  the  Romans  but 
little  ;  his  ambition  never  let  them  rest,  till  they  assigned  him 
a  province.  The  Athenians  employed  Nicias  against  his  in- 
clination ;  and  it  was  against  the  inclination  of  the  Romans. 

*  The  sense  requires  that  we  should  resd  iUKor,  not  ^09 
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that  Crassus  led  them  out.  Ctassus  involved  his  country  i/^ 
misfortunes ;  but  the  misfortunes  of  Nicias  were  owing  to  his 
country. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  respect,  it  is  easier  to  commend'  Ni- 
cias, than  to  blame  Crassus.     The  capacity  and  skill  of  the 
former,  as  a  general,  kept  him  from  being  drawn  away  with 
the  vain  hopes  of  his  countrymen,  and  he  declared  from  the 
first  that  Sicily  could  not  be  conquered  ;  the  latter  called  out 
the  Romans  to  the  Parthian  war,  as  an  easy  undertaking.     In 
this  he  found  himself  sadly  deceived ;  yet  his  aim  was^great. 
While  Csesar  was  subduing  the  west,  the  Gauls,  the  Germans, 
and  firitaixi,  he  attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  Indian  ocean  on 
the  east,  and  to  conquer  all  Asia ;  things  whicTi  Pompey  and 
Lucullus  would  have  effected,  if  they  had  been  able.    But 
though  they  were  both  engaged  in  the  same  designs,  and  made 
the  same  attempts  with  Crassus,  their  characters  stood  unim- 
peached,  both  as  to  moderation  and  probity.     If  Crassus  was 
opposed  by  one  of  the  tribunes  in  his  Parthian  expedition, 
Pompey  was  opposed  by  the  senate,  when  he  got  Asia  for  his 
province.     And  when  Caesar  had  routed  three  hundred  thou- 
sand Germans,  Cato  voted  that  he  should  be  given  up  to  that 
injured  people,  to  atone  for  the  violation  of  the  peace.     But 
the  Roman  people,  piling  no  regard  to  Cato,  ordered  a  thanks- 
giving to  the  gods,  for  fifteen  days,  and  thought  themselves 
happy  in  the  advantage  gained.     In  what  raptures  then  would 
they  have  been,  and  for  how  many  days  would  they  have  of- 
fered sacrifices,  if  Crassus  could  have  sent  them  an  account 
from  Babylon,  that  he  was  victorious ;  and  if  he  had  proceed- 
ed from  thence  through  Media,  Persia,  Hyrcania,  Susa,  and 
Bactria,  and  reduced  them  to  the  form  of  Roman  provinces. 
For,  according  to  Euripides,  if  justice  must  be  violated,  and 
men  cannot  sit  down  quiet  and  contented  with  their  present 
possessions,  it  should  not  be  for  taking  the  small  town  of 
Scandia,  or  razing  such  a  castle  as  Mende ;  nor  yet  for  going 
in  chase  of  the  fugitive  Aginetse,  who,  like  birds,  have  retired 
to  another  country  ;  the  price  of  injustice  should  be  high  ;  so 
sacred  a  thing  as  right  should  not  be  invaded  for  a  trifling  con- 
sideration, for  that  would  be  treating  it  with  contempt  indeed. 
In  fact,  they  who  commend  Alexander's  expedition,  and  decry 
that  of  Crassus,  judge  of  actions  only  by  the  event. 

As  to  their  military  performances,  several  of  Nicias'  are 
very  considerable.  He  gained  many  battles,  and  was^  very 
near  taking  Syracuse.  Nor  were  all  his  miscarriages  so  many 
errors ;  but  they  were  to  be  imputed  partly  to  his  ill  health, 
and  partly  to  the  envy  of  his  countrymen  at  home.  '  On  the 
other  hand,  Crassus  committed  so  many  errors,  that  fortune 
had  no  opportunity  to  show  him  any  favour;  wherefore  we 
need  not  so  much  wonder  that  the  Parthian  power  got  the  bet- 
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ter  of  his  incapacity,  as  that  his  incapacity  prevailed  over  the 
good  fortune  of  Rome. 

As  one  of  them  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  divination, 
and  the  other  entirely  disregarded  it,  and  yet  both  perished 
alike,  it  is  hard  to  <say  whether  the  observation  of  omens  is  a 
salutary  thing  or  not.  Nevertheless,  to  err  on  the  side  of  re- 
ligion, out  of  regard  to  ancient  and  received  opinions,  is  a  more 
pardonable  thing  than  to  err  through  obstinacy  and  presump- 
tion. 

Cnssus,  however,  was  not  so  reproachable  in  his  exit.  He 
did  not  surrender  himself,  or  submit  to  be  bound,  nor  was  he 
deluded  with  vain  hopes;  but  in  yielding  to  the  instances  of 
his  friends,  he  met  his  fate,  and  fell  a  victim  to  the  perfidy  and 
injustice  of  the  barbarians.  Whereas  Nicias,  from  a  mean 
and  unmanly  fondness  for  life,  put  himself  in  the  enemy's 
hands,  by  which  means  he  came  to  a  baser  and  more  dis* 
honourable  end. 
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